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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER 6, 1954 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in the Ballroom of the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock, A.M., December 6, 1954, Mr. Irwin L. DeShetler, 
Regional Director, presiding as Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: We are fortunate to have with us here this 
morning a very beautiful and talented young lady who last year won the 
Emmy Award for the outstanding local television personality. She will sing 
for us the National Anthems of the United States and Canada. It gives me 
pleasure to present Miss Roberta Linn, accompanied by her pianist, Mr. 
Linden. 

. . . Miss Linn sang the Star Spangled Banner, and the orchestra, directed 
by Mr. Sidney Zaid, played the Canadian National Anthem. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: I would like to express the appreciation of the 
convention to Miss Linn for the fine rendition of the Star Spangled Banner. 

We are most fortunate this morning to have with us a personal representa- 
tive of His Eminence, Cardinal McIntyre, who was unable to be at our conven- 
tion because of his having an important assignment in India. However, we 
are fortunate to have with us the Most Reverend Joseph T. McGucken, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Los Angeles, who will now deliver the invocation and 
address the delegates—Bishop McGucken. 


MOST REVEREND JOSEPH T. McGUCKEN 
(Auxiliary Bishop of Los Angeles) 


Mr. President and delegates, I feel greatly honored at being invited to 
come here this morning to pray the blessing of God on this great convention. 
Here in the City of Angels we are hosts to many conventions. All of them 
come with legitimate aims, but mostly with commercial or restricted inter- 
ests. The organization that meets here this morning has as its objective that 
justice to the working man which involves the welfare of the entire communi- 
ties and indeed of the entire nation. 


You are meeting here in a land that recognizes your right to free assembly, 
in a country built on the dignity of the human person and his right and duty 
to seek justice for himself and for all. 

Therefore, it is in the spirit of promoting the atmosphere of mutual will- 
ingness to cooperate for the welfare of the entire nation for the promotion of 
justice and the dignity of the human person that you meet, and because justice 
is a righteous and a moral virtue it behooves us to ask for the light of Divine 
Guidance and pray the blessing of God upon your deliberations. 

So I ask you now to join me in asking that blessing. 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost—Amen. 

O Holy, strong and immortal God, who in the unfailing light of Thine ad- 
mirable wisdom has created our souls in the glory of thine own image, we 
praise Thee for the power that gave us intelligence to know the rights inher- 
ent in the human personality and to guard them. We thank Thee for the 
wisdom that gave us a will, free to search for the right and to defend it. 

With humility of heart we confess that wayward mankind has abused these 
gifts; men have deserted Thy ways and evil abounds in the world. Leaders 
have claimed the false liberty of independence from Thy law, and danger 
threatens Thy people, 

In association with our fellow Americans, and the leaders of a great asso- 
ciation of working men, pledged to the welfare of our nation and to the fam- 
ilies of working men, which is its bulwark, we lift loyal hearts to Thee, and 
we pray Thee, O Lord, to grant us the spirit of justice, so that by firm adher- 
ence to Thy law, we may have the strength to banish the dark forces of divi- 
sion and make all men one in the profession of Thy Holy Name. 

Give us constancy, O Lord, by hope in Thy unfailing help, that united we 
may make a bulwark to protect and preserve our beloved America in her tra- 
dition of freedom for all classes of men to associate and promote the ends of 
justice and the common welfare. 

Make us valiant, O Lord, by undaunted love of Thy Goodness, that with 
strong hearts, we may uphold the dignity of labor, remembering that Thy son 
did choose to come into the world as a laboring man. With confidence in 
Thee we will fight the good fight, we will keep the faith, and so run our 
allotted course as to make peace among men unto the ends of the earth, and 
triumph at last with Thee in the victory of eternal life. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: Thank you, Your Excellency, for your spir- 
itual words of wisdom and guidance. I am sure the delegates to the conven- 
tion appreciate the sincerity behind your remarks. 

The next guest on the program is a man who represents one of the great- 
est cities in America. He has kindly consented to come over here and express 
greetings from this great city to the delegates to this convention. He has 
recently returned from a tour of Europe. We did not know whether he was 
going to return in time to be here, but he did arrive, and it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure at this time to present to you the Honorable Norris Poulson, 
Mayor of the City of Los Angeles. 


HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON 
(Mayor of Los Angeles, California) 


Thank you, Chairman DeShetler. 
President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, and the many other dis- 
tingushed officers of this great organization: Let me say that I think that 
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word “kindly consented” was uncalled for because I consider it a great privi- 
lege and an honor to represent the City before such a great organization as 
this, I was especially impressed with the statement of Bishop McGucken in 
his invocation, and then I looked on the wall and I saw that motto, which is 
probably one of the greatest inspirations anyone could have—“what is good 
for America is good for the CIO.” If all organizations had that motto and 
carried it out, we would certainly find a great deal more harmony in the 
country than we have at the present. 

The more than two million people of Los Angeles are singularly honored 
that the Congress of Industrial organizations has seen fit to hold its national 
convention in this city for the first time. We should like to believe that the 
distinction came our way in recognition of the widespread expansion in the 
ranks of organized labor that has accompanied our tremendous population in- 
crease and industrial development. Since its establishment, the CIO has over- 
come many great obstacles, and it is a tribute to the leadership of such men 
as the late Philip Murray and Walter Reuther that you now boast a mem- 
bership of 5,500,000 people. 

There can be no question that organized labor serves an essential pur- 
pose in our economic framework. The CIO is to be congratulated on the 
improvement it has effected in the lot of the American working man, skilled 
and unskilled alike. 

Further, the CIO has done an excellent job of ridding its ranks of Com- 
munists and fellow travelers who threatened to undermine it and use its 
power for their own narrow objectives. 

I sincerely hope that your meetings in Los Angeles will prove profitable 
to you and that the accomplishments will measure up to your expectations. 
I want to tell you that you are most welcome and I am sure that you will 
encounter here a spirit of hospitality in the true Western tradition. We hope 
that our city will be privileged again soon to play host to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for its national convention. } 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: Thank you, Mayor Poulson. On behalf of the 
CIO convention I should like to extend to you an invitation to remain in the 
sessions as long as you desire and your busy office will allow you. 

The next guest on the program is one who is well known in California. 
He is one of those rare people that you find very seldom. He happens to be 
a native Californian and he has in his capacity rendered splendid service 
to the CIO, particularly on the legislative and political front. He is one 
of our outstanding leaders in the State of California. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to the convention this 
morning my good friend John A. Despol, Secretary-Treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia State CIO Industrial Union Council. 


MR. JOHN A. DESPOL 
(Secretary-Treasurer, California State CIO Industrial Union Council) 


Mr. Chairman, officers of the CIO and the International Unions. Having 
a slight California cold this morning I nevertheless want to convey a hearty 
and sincere welcome to all of you from the officers and Executive Board 
members of the CIO California Industrial Union Council and from our affili- 
ated local unions that give the Council its reputation and strength. 
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We really welcome you to the Golden State, which is now a state of some 
12 million American citizens; and while I don’t want to deliver this morning 
a rather prejudiced discourse on the virtues and assets of California, there 
are a few items which I think you ought to have brought to your attention. 

First and perhaps the foremost item of recent events is the fact that 
California has the top football team in the nation. As a matter of fact, we 
are not inviting any more immigration because second and another really 
significant part is that California has created both state and local and polit- 
ical legislative problems. We have experienced the greatest immigration of 
people ever recorded in the American history books. For example, the 
population increased in the last decade of 1940 to 1950 with such proportion 
that we gained an additional seven congressional seats for California. While 
some might say that neither the additional population nor the additional 
congressional seats are an asset, we native Californians and adopted sons 
feel that it is, and it offers a challenge to organized labor in the state in 
meeting our economic, social and political demands of both our union mem- 
bers and other members of our communities. Those challenges are basically 
a very healthy part of the democratic process and in this sense California 
has a most pleasant atmosphere of growth and not one of stagnation. 

We have another item, and that is in comparative basis California ranks 
in the field of social legislation, and labor legislation and, if you please, per- 
haps most important of all, electoral reform on a comparative basis perhaps 
the best or at least equal of any other state of the nation in those fields. 


Part and parcel of that California picture has been the CIO in California 
has been represented by a substantial number of International Unions and 
County Councils and State Councils, and perhaps the State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the California Manufacturers Association may not list us as one 
of the state’s assets. We can without equivocation challenge those organiza- 
tions on our record of doing something for the men, women and children of 
this state. We try to do things like our friends down in Texas do in a big 
way. As a matter of fact, Director DeShetler told me that he had arranged 
for a little additional rain to clear the smog that you have heard about back 
East, and we didn’t want you to have it verified. It has been a little over- 
done. We hope the rain will clear up so you will have the kind of 86 degree 
heat we had about two weeks ago. 

We do have some problems common to the rest of you. Like your state, 
our state suffers from gerrymandering. We have a lopsided state senate in 
terms of representation, but again like everything else we are perhaps in a 
little better position than you are on that point. You are in a county that 
has roughly five million people with one vote to a senator for every 10,000 
voters. So in that sense like many other respects we have our problems 
perhaps on an even bigger scale than you have. 

Finally I would like to say that we are a swing state. We are a swing 
state perhaps historically because the Republican and Democratic parties in 
this state have for some years now begun to build local political clubs in 
order to perform the function for respective parties that local unions do for 
International Unions. This we think is a significant and historical step in 
perfecting the democratic processes. As a matter of fact, CIO here has 
taken the lead in helping to expedite that process. Many of our local leaders 
are club officers because they have more organizational experience than 
others in other walks of life. And so, if I may coin a phrase, because we 
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won and lost a great many legislative districts in this state in the State 
Legislature by a very few votes—we lost one assembly district, for ex- 
ample, by 4 votes, another by 200 and we gained some by a few hundred 
or a few thousand votes—if I may coin a phrase for the rest of you, with 
all due regard to that, perhaps we will see both in the Presidential battles 
for the future as well as those congressional elections that even though 
our vote may be counted after yours time-wise in the late popular vote, 
that as goes California so went the nation. 
Thank you for your time. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: Thank you very much, Johnny. You certainly 
held up the tradition of California. The next guest to address the convention 
is a man who has long been in the trade union movement, and he is almost 
a native of California because I think he has been out here some 20 or 30 
years. He was one of the stalwarts in our fight against the Communist 
controlled councils in this state, and he, too, has always been a stalwart 
in promoting and pushing the CIO program. And, it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure at this time to present to you my good friend Albert T. Lunce- 
ford, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council. 


A. T. LUNCEFORD 
(Secretary-Treasurer, Greater Los Angeles CIO Council) 


Delegates, guests and officers of the 16th Annual Convention of CIO: 

On behalf of the officers, Executive Board members and the 100,000 mem- 
bers of the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council, may I bid you a most sincere 
and hearty welcome to our city—the City of the Angels. We here in Los 
Angeles have long awaited the opportunity to play host to a national CIO 
Convention, and after 16 years, our wish has come true. I assure you we 
expect to make the most of it, and exert our every effort to insure that 
your visit here is a pleasant and memorable one. 

It is particularly appropriate that the CIO should hold a convention in 
Los Angeles. For just as the rise of the CIO has been a swift and dra- 
matic one, this city has, in the 17 years of the CIO’s existence, grown and 
changed in the most spectacular fashion. Seventeen years ago, Los Angeles 
was a city of moderate size, with a moderate amount of industry, known 
primarily for its agriculture, its oil, its tourists and its movies. And that 
was about all. What a change has taken place in those 17 years! 

Today, Los Angeles County, with about 5,000,000 population is the second 
largest metropolitan area in the nation. The population of this county 
jumped by more than 1,400,000 in the 10 years between 1940 and 1950. Even 
more significant, the population of this county has continued to increase— 
in the last four years it has risen by almost another million. 

Similarly, our industry has boomed beyond belief. Today, Los Angeles 
leads the nation in the manufacture of aircraft and aircraft parts, pumps, 
compressors, refrigeration equipment, canned sea food, heating and plumbing 
equipment, and of course movies of all kinds. And we’re second in women’s 
apparel, pressed and blown glass, concrete and plaster products, automobile 
assembly, tire and tube production, storage batteries, millwork and oil field 
equipment. Among the many lines in which Los Angeles stands third highest 
in the nation is petroleum refining. 

The simple fact is that during the period of the CIO’s existence, Los 
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Angeles has assumed its place as one of the greatest industrial cities of 
America. And there is no end in sight. Our people continue to grow at the 
rate of 16,000 a month. Within 15 years this will be the most popular met- 
ropolitan area in the nation and the greatest manufacturing and marketing 
center as well. This fabulous growth in the period of only a few years has 
brought with it great problems of a civic, political and social nature. 

For example, within Los Angeles County, with its fabulous land area of 
4,080 square miles, lies the city of Los Angeles. In this huge city of nearly 
500 square miles, we have only 486 schools, far too few. We have only 181 
hospitals, a shamefully inadequate number. We have slum dwellings by the 
scores of thousands. We have traffic jams. We have smog. And we have 
government by a minority party. 

We of the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council regard these as problems 
which we must help solve, in addition to our concern over the problems of 
organization, wages, and working conditions. 

Following policies laid down by CIO, the Greater Los Angeles CIO Council 
has an active and growing program of political action, community services, 
veterans’ aids, consumers purchasing aids, and the never ending public re- 
lations program that has made the CIO in this county a respected part of 
the Community. Here, seldom is any civic, governmental or community 
project conceived without the aid, the cooperation and the leadership of the 
Greater Los Angeles CIO Council being sought. 

This area, as a result of our growth, is destined to become a great social 
and political force in the state and in the nation. As CIO develops to be- 
come a force here we, too, become a political force in the nation. Our 
Council program is ever directed to this end. Here in Los Angeles is one 
of the great challenges of our century. Here we have every nationality, 
creed, and race. Here in this melting pot we have democracy’s laboratory. 
Here we can test and prove our policies on civil rights, economic equality 
and political freedom. 

To this great city, then, we welcome you. May your visit be pleasant, 
your deliberations fruitful, your convention successful. And may each of 
you come back in the future and help us build. If during this convention, 
any of us on the Council can be of any help, you have only to ask us. 

Again, welcome, and good luck. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: Thank you very much, Mr. Lunceford. 

I should like at this time to address myself to the convention. President 
Reuther, distinguished guests, delegates and friends of the CIO. On behalf 
of Region 13, which comprises the States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona and Nevada, I should like to extend to you a welcome to this 16th 
annual convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I am certain 
that all of you are aware that this is an extension of a convention that was 
originally scheduled in Los Angeles two years ago which was, unfortunately, 
called off because of the death of our great President Philip Murray. 

I think that in the few short minutes that I have, that I should like to 
propose that this convention be dedicated as a living memorial to some of 
our departed leaders like Sidney Hillman, Philip Murray, and Allan Hay- 
wood. I think that those three men, a Jew, a Catholic and a Protestant, 
represent everything that this organization believes in and the principle upon 
which this organization was founded. We said to the world we are going to 
create an organization that believes in no discrimination and that there shall 
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be freedom of religion and freedom of speech and no discrimination as a re- 
sult of national origin. I think that this convention should be dedicated 
to that kind of a purpose. And I like to think that Sidney and Phil and 
Allan are some place together and that they are looking down today upon 
this convention and are saying to each other “The great crusade, the fight 
that we waged while we were on earth is still going on.” 

The CIO is in’ the hands of capable leadership—a leadership endowed 
with the same kind of enthusiasm for the same kind of a program that we 
believe in. If we do this I think we will be able to sleep better with our- 
selves. And I think every one of us should rededicate ourselves to the great 
crusade that was responsible for the building of our movement, and see if 
we can’t make this living memorial a much better one, so that our women 
and children will have more of the better things of life and that our world, 
if you please, will be better as a result of that kind of a crusade. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I make this kind of dedication, 
because I think it is fitting and I think it is proper. 

I should like at this time, before we hear from President Reuther, to ask 
the delegates to stand in a moment of silent tribute to our departed leaders, 
the unsung heroes who have helped make this great crusade and this great 
organization what it is today. 

... The delegates stood in silence for a brief time. 


CHAIRMAN DeSHETLER: We have a packed convention this morning 
and I can understand the reason why. But I am not going to introduce the 
next speaker. That is a privilege that will be afforded the Director of 
Region 6, United Automobile Workers. Cy has been one of the real stal- 
warts around this area, and whenever any money is needed for political 
action or anything else Cy has always been Johnny-on-the-spot and he has 
been a tremendous help in- maintaining the CIO position on the West Coast. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I present to you Cy O’Halloran, 
who will introduce the next speaker. 


MR. CYRIL V. O’HALLORAN 
(Director, Region 6, United Automobile Workers) 


Chairman DeShetler, Bishop McGucken, Mayor Poulson, distinguished 
guests, brothers and sisters of the CIO: 

We of UAW-CIO Region 6 are most happy to welcome you here and to 
share with other CIO Unions in this area the honor and privilege of being 
your hosts during your visit to Los Angeles for this Sixteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the CIO. 

Along with the other CIO Unions of the area we did our part in arrang- 
ing for the removal of the smog before most of you arrived. It was a co- 
operative effort carried out with the usual efficiency and unity of purpose 
that we have in the CIO. As soon as the Convention is over we intend to 
share our secret formula with Mayor Poulson and the Los Angeles Air Pol- 
lution Committee. 

The responsibility—and it is a pleasant one—of introducing the presi- 
dent of the CIO and the permanent chairman of our Convention has fallen to 
me. 

Some years ago, the membership of the UAW-CIO selected Walter 
Reuther to be the president of our Union—a young man who already had 
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established a reputation as a courageous and wise champion of the principles 
of the CIO, which are simply the principles of democracy and of honest, 
progressive and sound trade unionism. 

Even with this reputation already established, he continued to grow in 
stature and to win—not just from the members of our own Union—but from 
leaders in all walks of American life an even greater respect for his integrity, 
his leadership abilities and his intelligent and practical approach to the 
problems that confront all of us in these very difficult times. 

Two years ago, the delegates to the CIO Convention selected him to suc- 
ceed the late and beloved Philip Murray as president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. I am sure that all of you here will grant to us in 
the UAW the pardonable pride we take in the way he has conducted himself 
in this most important office. 

I am honored and privileged to present to you the permanent chairman 
of our Convention—the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
—Walter P. Reuther. 


PRESIDENT WALTER P. REUTHER 


Brother O’Halloran, Your Excellency, Bishop McGucken, Honorable Mayor 
Poulson, distinguished guests and delegates to this Sixteenth Constitutional 
Convention, fellow workers and friends: Personally and in behalf of the dele- 
gates and our many friends at this convention I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to the people of Los Angeles for this most generous hospitality 
and for the warm and friendly words of welcome expressed by their good 
Mayor. We meet today in the same city and in the same hall that we were 
scheduled to meet in two years ago. But a great tragedy struck the CIO, 
and a great, good man, our beloved friend and dedicated leader, Philip Mur- 
ray, was taken from our ranks. In Atlantic City it was with a very heavy 
heart, filled with sadness, that I assumed the responsibilities that Philip 
Murray laid down when he passed away. You and I and everyone in CIO 
left the Atlantic City Convention fully conscious of the fact that we had 
suffered an irreplaceable loss, and we left there determined to work together 
in common dedication to the practical task of finishing the work that Philip 
Murray had left to our care. 

We had no more than dried our tears when tragedy followed tragedy, and 
we lost our good friend and fellow worker, the happy CIO warrior, Allan 
Haywood. During the past 18 months, under the able leadership of Vice 
President Emil Rieve, and because of the generous contributions of the vari- 
ous CIO affiliated unions there was established a Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation, and almost one million dollars was raised. That Foundation 
has carried on some very worthy and wonderful works, establishing many 
projects in memory of both Philip Murray and Allan Haywood. 

But I believe that you and I can all agree that in a real sense, while 
these memorials made possible by the generosity of CIO members are worthy 
of the good name of Philip Murray and of Allan Haywood, in a real sense, 
the only true and lasting and living memorial to these two great men is the 
CIO, is the admiration and affection and devotion and respect that dwells 
deep in the hearts and minds of millions of American workers because they 
know that Philip Murray and Allan Haywood fought the good fight, so that 
they might enjoy a fuller measure of economic and social justice and human 
dignity. Those are the kind of monuments that we want to dedicate our- 
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selves to the further building of, by building our movement stronger, by 
winning for our membership and for all people that better tomorrow that 
Philip Murray and Allan Haywood fought for and gave their lives for. 

I believe that the memory of Philip Murray and Allan Haywood, Sidney 
Hillman and Van A. Bittner and all of the other people who laid the founda- 
tion of our great movement, will always be a source of inspiration to all of 
us. I can report to this convention that they did their work well, that they 
laid strong the foundations of CIO, and that our good ship, the CIO, has 
come through the storm in good shape. We are meeting here today a strong, 
vigorous, unified, dedicated movement, and we shall leave this convention 
with renewed determination and renewed faith to carry on the struggle and 
build and build and build until we make America a better place in which to 
live. 

I want to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation, for the 
team work, for the friendship, the fellowship and the solidarity which the 
officers of CIO and the officers of the various affiliates of CIO and the staff 
members and regional directors have all given me during the past year in 
the carrying out of our joint responsibilities. 

I am happy to report to you that in the past year we made substantial 
progress toward the goal of establishing a united labor movement. The no- 
raiding pact was a historic step forward. More than 100 affiliated unions 
of the AFL and CIO have subscribed to that no-raiding pact, and the prin- 
ciple embodied in the no-raiding pact is the cardinal principle around which 
organic unity must be built—this principle of protecting the integrity of 
every union, large and small, is the principle around which we believe the 
architects of labor unity can work, and work successfully in the achieve- 
ment of a united labor movement. 

I will have more to say about the question of labor unity when we discuss 
the report and have the resolution dealing with that question. 

I want to say at this time, however, that we in the CIO leadership want 
labor unity. We want labor unity not just in name but labor unity in fact 
and in substance. We shall work sincerely and in good faith and do every- 
thing within our power to bring about that kind of labor unity, because we 
have no vested interests in disunity. We shall approach that basic and his- 
toric assignment in terms of establishing sound principles and realistic pro- 
grams and socially responsible policies. We are not interested in personal 
power or personal position or personal prestige. We lay all of those unim- 
portant things aside, and we will work on the fundamentals that relate to 
this problem. 

We want an honorable principled basis for labor unity and, as we have 
said many times, we shall be unwilling to trade our basic principles for po- 
litical expediency in the struggle for labor unity. We want labor unity that 
will assure growth, not stagnation. We want labor unity that will mobilize 
its greater resources, its greater power; and we want that in greater dedi- 
cation to the job of organizing the unorganized, the building of our Union 
strong and of giving more people the glorious opportunity to participate and 
share in making this contribution in the building of that stronger and better 
labor movement. We want a labor movement that looks at the problems 
of America, and of the free world, not as a narrow economic pressure group, 
but as a labor movement that understands its historic responsibilities and 
its social responsibilities and moral responsibilities in terms of waging a good 
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fight to advance the well-being of all the people of our great country and 
ultimately of all the free world. 

We pray that such a sound, honorable and principled basis for labor 
unity will be possible, and we pledge to this convention that we shall do 
everything humanly possible to bring about such a sound, principled and 
honorable basis for labor unity at the earliest possible time. 

The past year has brought into sharp focus another serious problem in- 
side the labor movement. The question of unethical and corrupt practices 
on the part of certain anti-social elements that found their way into the 
American labor movement has been called to our attention, and I am proud 
to be able to join with other CIO leaders in saying that the CIO has a clean 
labor movement. I am equally proud to say we are going to keep it that 
way. Just as we stepped up to the problem and the challenge and the moral 
responsibility of meeting the problem of communism, so we will meet this 
problem of corruption with the same courage and the same determination. 
If there is corruption in the CIO, it is in a few isolated places that we haven’t 
found out, and when we do find it we will deal with it without fear or with- 
out favor because we will not tolerate it. To facilitate the CIO’s work in 
this field, we have created a special Committee on Ethical Practices, headed 
by our good friend, the President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Jack Potofsky, and supported by the President of the NMU, Joe Curran, and 
the Vice President of the United Steelworkers, Brother Jim Thimmes. 


We in the CIO consider the leadership in the CIO nationally and in the 
leadership of any of our affiliates as a matter of public trust, as a sacred 
obligation and responsibility to the rank and file whom we have the privilege 
and the honor of representing. We respect the autonomy of our affiliated 
unions and we shall do everything we can to protect that autonomy. But 
we in the CIO are unwilling, under the slogan of autonomy, to look the other 
way and permit corruption to be practiced under the slogan of autonomy. 
A CIO charter is not a license that people hang on the wall so that they can 
do anything they please. A CIO charter is both a privilege and an obliga- 
tion, and we say if you want the right to have the good name of CIO, then 
you are required to conduct yourself in keeping with the ethical and moral 
standards of the CIO. No one in our movement will be tolerated if they 
attempt to put personal gain above the welfare of the membership. 

This convention, I am confident, will take action and make it crystal clear 
not only in the CIO, to the CIO members, but to the public generally that 
we in the CIO will not tolerate Communists or crooks in the leadership of 
our movement. We have said many times that when you find a corrupt 
labor leader who has taken bribes or who has carried out unethical practices 
relating to the administration of welfare funds, or any other trade union 
responsibilities, that that corrupt labor leader ought to be kicked out of the 
labor movement and he ought to be put in jail. But, we go farther than 
that. We believe that the employer who bribed the corrupt labor leader 
ought to occupy the next cell in the same jail. And we believe further that 
where insurance brokers who perform no necessary social functions in the 
negotiation of collective bargaining agreements as they relate to insurance 
programs, are guilty of unethical practices, of bribes, and kickbacks, in the 
corruption of labor leadership, there ought to be a third cell reserved for 
them so that they can put the three of them in a row, because they belong 
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We know that corruption in the labor movement comes about because 
these anti-social elements begin to apply the ethical standards of the busi- 
ness community to trade union leadership. It may be perfectly all right for 
a businessman to make a deal and get a kickback on insurance policies. But 
in the labor movement that runs contrary to the basic moral code that we 
believe in, and therefore we cannot tolerate it. 

The American labor movement will either create machinery within its 
whole internal structure to deal with the problem of corruption, we will 
either clean the house of American labor ourselves with a stiff, strong broom 
—or our enemies will try to clean it with an axe in an effort to destroy or 
weaken the American labor movement. 

I say this is the hour when labor had better step up to this responsibility 
with courage and take care of this problem themselves within the house 
of labor so that no one else will have to clean our house for us. ‘ 

Now, despite many real difficulties during the past year I can report that 
CIO unions have made progress at the bargaining table. This progress was 
made despite many serious obstacles that were placed in the way. In many 
cases CIO unions had to struggle on the picket line because socially irre- 
sponsible management groups attempting to exploit the economic and po- 
litical climate in America resisted labor’s just demands. Labor was forced 
to resort to its only weapon under these circumstances, the withholding of 
its labor power. 

We in the CIO have said for many years that collective bargaining in a 
free society ought to be based upon economic facts and not based upon eco- 
nomic power. But, when you look at the situations that we are confronted 
with in terms of practical collective bargaining problems, you find many 
segments of American industry, many large corporations, who still prefer 
that collective bargaining be a contest of economic power rather than a joint 
exploration of the economic facts at the bargaining table. 

The Woodworkers had to struggle on the picket line, the Rubber Workers, 
the Communication Workers, and many other CIO unions had to fight for 
social progress the hard way during the past 12 months. In the UAW-CIO 
we have a strike at the Kohler Company up in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, which 
is now almost 250 days old. And I cite this case because it is classical of 
the kind of economic stupidity and the kind of lack of morality on the part 
of some of these managements. The Kohler management’s social philosophy 
pre-dates that of Louis the Fourteenth. They have refused to negotiate. 
They have refused to mediate, and they have refused to arbitrate the issues 
in this dispute. They have taken every advantage of the anti-labor provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. When we talk about changing Taft-Hartley, 
that is not a philosophical discussion, it is not an academic exercise. We 
say that Taft-Hartley is wrong, it is unworkable, and it ought to be changed 
because it is wrong and unworkable. We have said from the very beginning 
of that Taft-Hartley that it is a negative approach to problems that require 
positive solution, and we have said before Senate Committees and other Con- 
gressional Committees, where we have appeared to testify, that in a police 
state you can get industrial peace without justice because you would put a 
bayonet in the back of every worker. But, in a free society industrial peace 
and economic stability must be the by-product of economic and social justice; 
that until free workers get that measure of justice to which they are en- 
titled, that measure of economic justice that advancing science and tech- 
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nology makes possible, there cannot be peace excepting as workers get that 
measure of justice. 

And that is why we say Taft-Hartley must go—because Taft-Hartley 
stands in the way of the achievement of this climate that we need, and with- 
out which stability is not possible in modern industry. 

We are asked many times by people who make up the general public, 
“Do the CIO unions want workers to be paid for not working under a guar- 
anteed annual wage plan?” And we answer without hesitation and the 
answer is no. We do not want to be paid for not working, but we do not 
want our people to be penalized when they haven’t got a job through no 
fault of their own. There is a lot of talk about initiative and incentives in 
our free economy, and we believe in our free economy and we believe in 
maximum individual initiative and incentive. We are going to give the em- 
ployers a most powerful incentive. We are going to shift the cost of unem- 
ployment from the backs of the workers on to the backs of the management 
where it belongs, and they will have an incentive to plan for full employ- 
ment. That is what we want. 

I am also pleased to report to this convention that during the last po- 
litical campaign in America and in the many months before that campaign 
CIO membership demonstrated a higher sense of citizenship responsibility 
than in any other political campaign. I want to commend Brother Jack 
Kroll and the people at every level of the CIO for the great contribution 
which they made during the last campaign, because what happened would 
not have happened if it had not been for work and the dedication of 
thousands of CIO members at the neighborhood and community levels doing 
the PAC work. 

We have said in CIO many times that politics is the people’s business, 
and we believe that we gave real substance to that slogan during the last 
election. We have said that politics is the practical housekeeping job of 
democracy and that if people in a democracy want their house kept properly 
then they must involve themselves in that practical housekeeping job by | 
being active citizens. We are not interested in the CIO in political power 
or in political patronage. What we want is good government, government 
with a heart instead of a calculating machine. We want a government 
sympathetic and sensitive to the needs of people, a government that will 
use its resources and its power to see to it that every American gets an 
opportunity to share in the great abundance that we have; that every Amer- 
ican, regardless of race or creed or color will have that measure of human 
dignity to which every citizen is entitled. That is all we ask. We want no 
special privileges. We want no special considerations. We only want a 
government dedicated to the needs of all the people instead of a few fa- 
vored on top of our economic structure. And that is what we fought for 
in the last election. 

Look over the results of that election. There is a lesson to be learned. 
The people in the last election voted for a continuation of the humanitarian 
policies of Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal and of Harry Truman’s Fair 
Deal. Look over the election contests state by state and you will find that 
where New Dealers, the men who fought for these humanitarian principles 
the hardest in the halls of Congress, where they stood for reelection, cam- 
paigns were waged bitterly and the reactionary forces poured in unlimited 
funds, and the level of political morality in those campaigns was dragged 
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deeper and deeper into the mire. Yet without a single exception where these 
people who had outstanding New Deal and Fair Deal records ran for election, 
despite the opposition, they won decisively in every case. I think that that 
proves conclusively that the American people want a government dedicated 
to the further implementation of these basic democratic and humanitarian 
ideals. 

There is another lesson, I believe, to be learned from the election. We 
have said many times that the most effective way to raise the level of polit- 
ical morality on the part of the politicians in Washington is to raise the level 
of political understanding and consciousness on the part of the people back 
home. I am happy to report that in the last election where we had the 
apostles of fear and hatred and hysteria, those evil, ugly, immoral men in 
America who are trying to divide our country, who under the guise of fight- 
ing Communist totalitarianism apply the same tactics in their own country 
—I am happy to report that where those kind of people, the people who were 
the junior Joe McCarthy’s were up for re-election such as Kit Clardy in Mich- 
igan, Mr. Kersten in Milwaukee and other spots, they were all decisively de- 
feated by the people of America because the people of America are getting 
wise about this evil phenomenon called McCarthyism. 

I have only one regret. I regret most sincerely that Joe McCarthy was 
not facing the people instead of just the Senate, because if he had been up 
for re-election he would not have been condemned—he would have been re- 
tired to political oblivion, where he belongs in the political scene of America. 

Instead of taking encouragement out of what the United States Senate 
did, let us not be unmindful of the fact that the basic and serious problem in 
America is not Joe McCarthy but rather McCarthyism. This evil, ugly, im- 
moral political phenomenon that attempts to exploit people’s fears and their 
hatreds and their hysterias is an instrument to gain political power. The 
greatest tragedy of McCarthyism is not that Joe McCarthy in his crude and 
ugly way has smeared innocent people, but the real tragedy of McCarthyism 
is that it has corrupted the intellectual and moral climate in America, and the 
real tragedy and real price that freedom has paid is not the people who have 
been smeared publicly, but the millions and millions of people in America who, 
under the pressure of this corrupted political and moral climate, have hesi- 
tated to say what was in their minds and their hearts because of fear. They 
have hesitated to join organizations because they were afraid that maybe to- 
morrow that organization would be on somebody’s list. They have been 
afraid to visit people in their homes because they thought maybe some day 
somebody may point to that meeting as a meeting with subversive intentions. 
This is the great tragedy of McCarthyism, and when you get a Joe McCarthy 
in a tuxedo he is more dangerous than Joe McCarthy trained by Indian 
Charlie in terms of the basic problems of America. 

Now, there is only one way to meet this problem and that is with courage, 
that is with hard work, greater dedication, building political consciousness 
and understanding and making more and more people in America not only in 
the ranks of CIO but our neighbors and our friends through our great country 
—making them understand that democracy is no better or no worse than they 
make it, that for every democratic right that they have as free citizens they 
have a corresponding democratic obligation. Only as we build this growing 
consciousness can we meet these threats on the political front. 

I think we can all agree that the most single important issue in the last 
political campaign was the question of unemployment and the calloused in- 
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difference demonstrated by the Republican big business administration to- 
wards that problem. We were called the prophets of doom and gloom. Don’t 
get the idea that was just a little passing incident. The CIO was singled 
out for the most vicious barrage of name-calling and character assassination. 
I didn’t mind it when they said that I was among the four horsemen of the 
prophets of doom and gloom because all I had to do to get satisfaction was 
look at the other three members—Adlai Stevenson, Senator Paul Douglas, 
Senator Wayne Morse. I just told Mr. Hall, the Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, it was quite all right with me to be enjoying much better 
three great Americans and I reminded him that I was enjoying much better 
company than he was. 

Now, why did they single out the CIO? Why was the CIO the issue in 
state after state in the last campaign? It was precisely because no other 
organization in America has fought as consistently, as courageously, and as 
constructively as have we in the CIO for full employment. 

We called upon the President to convene a broad, representative confer- 
ence of industry, of labor, of agriculture, consumer groups, government, and 
university economists to sit down around a conference table and as free 
people think through the basic problem, what can we do to work together, 
to cooperate together, to build together, to make it possible to achieve and 
maintain full employment and full production in peacetime? Well, we got a 
polite letter back from the President, but we never got any action. 

We believe that the way to approach this problem is to draw from every 
group in America their specialized contribution, and together, in good will, 
find a way to do what must be done to solve these basic economic and social 
problems. 

When we couldn’t get the government to call such a broad, economic, 
full employment conference, the CIO convened a Full Employment Confer- 
ence in Washington, and we invited as a speaker to that conference the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. George Humphrey. We knew that he was the chief 
architect of the Administration’s basic economic policies, and we figured if he 
came, we could know precisely what the Administration intended to do about 
this question of full employment and full production in peacetime. 

Well, Mr. Humphrey came. And we had pointed out to him that we be- 
lieved the basic problem was this serious imbalance between expanding pro- 
ductive power and the inability to expand purchasing power to match that 
productive power. Mr. Humphrey, without any pretense, said you are all 
wrong; the answer to this problem is not expanding purchasing power based 
upon giving millions and millions of low and middle income families greater 
purchasing power. His answer to unemployment is to provide a greater eco- 
nomic incentive on the top of our economic structure by giving a few people 
in America greater investment opportunities by giving them larger and 
greater shares of our economic product. 

And the tragedy is that Mr. Humphrey believes this. That is the tragedy. 
He has not learned anything since Andrew Mellon occupied that responsible 
position. He has learned nothing. 

What are the basic facts of life? Ten percent of the families at the top 
of the economic pyramid last year had more income than 50 percent at the 
bottom. That same 10 percent has 65 percent of the total liquid assets; 15 
million American families have no liquid assets. And yet the tax bill passed 
by the Republican administration gave 95 percent of the tax relief to the 
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10 percent who had more than they need, and only gave 5 percent to the 
millions of American families who have too little. 

We in CIO say the program is not to have a tax program that will in- 
crease the standards of luxury of those people who have more than they need, 
but we ought to have a tax program geared to increasing the standards of 
living of the millions of people in America who have too little. But, they 
couldn’t see it that way because they are blindly wedded to the economics 
that trickle down. They really believe that the way to help a people down 
below is to give the people on top more, on the theory that their wisdom will 
somehow reflect itself in investments, investment policies, and that will then 
trickle down to help the people below. 

But, it is a matter of elementary ABC economics. Does the automobile 
industry need more capacity, or does it need more customers? We will fail 
to use our capacity in the amount of over 3 million cars that we can produce 
that we will not produce in 1954. Does the steel industry need more capacity, 
or customers to buy the things made of steel? What is true of automobile 
and steel is true of textile and electrical and every other basic industry. We 
are in trouble because science and technology has expanded man’s ability to 
create economic wealth and we have failed to develop the social and economic 
and political mechanisms necessary to insure a sensible distribution of that 
greater economic wealth. That is our problem. 

It is on that problem that we are going to work. Now, we believe, as Mr. 
Humphrey said there, that our free enterprise system has as its major dy- 
namic motivating factor this idea of individual initiative and incentive. 

We don’t argue with that. We believe in a free society, in a free economy. 
There ought to be a just reward and encouragement for initiative and incen- 
tive, but what we can’t understand is why this becomes purely a one-way 
street. I spoke to the Detroit Economic Club some months ago, an as- 
semblage of all the industrial brass in Detroit, and I addressed the same 
question to Mr. Humphrey. I said that we in CIO believe in initiative and in- 
centive, but we are at a complete loss to understand what kind of moral and 
mental gymnastics one must go through to justify economically and morally 
the right of a corporation executive who makes $400,000 a year to have the 
initiative and the incentive to get $500,000 a year, but when a worker in these 
factories who makes $4,000 a year exercises his incentive through collective 
bargaining, in conjunction with his fellow workers, and tries to get $5,000 
a year, that becomes economically unsound and morally wrong. We believe in 
incentive and initiative, but what is good for the goose is good for the gander; 
it is good for the working people as well as for the corporation executives. 

We in CIO ask a very simple question, and we ask this question simply 
because we believe we must find an answer to it. Take Detroit, which is typi- 
cal of every other major industrial center. When the war came along and 
the free people of the world had to mobilize their power to meet the threat of 
Fascist tyranny we went to work in America, and in Detroit factories began 
to boom, and we put every able-bodied man and woman to work. After we 
had all the able-bodied people on the job we got the grandfathers and the 
grandmothers out of retirement and we put them to work, and every major 
company in Detroit had a very simple employment policy—the employment 
director was instructed, when somebody applied for a job, not to ask them 
any questions, just to feel them, and if they were warm to put them on the 
pay roll, 

We ask this question: If America has the resources and the productive 
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know-how and the will to provide full employment in making the weapons of 
war destruction, then pray tell me why haven’t we got the courage and the 
good sense to find a way to give people jobs in peace time making the good 
things of life for our people? That is the question we ask and that is the 
thing we are going to keep fighting on. 

Mr. Wilson came to town, and he made a lot of nonsense, but basically 
the idea that Mr. Wilson was expressing is this philosophy of rugged in- 
dividualism, that in a free society unemployment is essentially an individual 
matter. Well, there were 195,000 unemployed workers in Detroit the day Mr. 
Wilson came to town. He would have you believe that workers are unem- 
ployed because they lack the initiative, they lack the drive, and that any red- 
blooded American who wants to get up early enough in the morning, who is 
willing to travel far enough, whose red blood corpuscles bounce eight times 
before breakfast can find a job, even though 195,000 other people are looking 
for jobs and can’t find them. We know that this business of making unem- 
ployment an individual responsibility is a convenient way for people in gov- 
ernment to run away from their responsibility. In a complex industrial 
society such as ours, unemployment is a broad, social problem, and we have a 
right to ask the government, as the agency of all of the people, to meet its 
economic, legislative and moral responsibility by implementing the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

When you get into this argument about full employment, Mr. Wilson and 
his kind of people say well, the CIO believes that everybody in America auto- 
matically is entitled, as a matter of right, to economic security. That is not 
true. The CIO has never proclaimed that economic security is an automatic 
right. We have no sympathy for a worker who is unwilling to work when a 
job is available at decent wages. What we in CIO do believe, however, is that 
while economic security is not an automatic right, what is an automatic right 
is the right of every American, regardless of race, creed, color or national 
origin to be entitled to an opportunity to earn his living, and get economic 
security for himself and his family. That is what we are fighting for—not the 
right automatically to economic security, but the right to earn that economic 
security. That, basically, is at the bottom of this struggle for full employ- 
ment. 

In CIO resolutions at previous conventions, we have always declared that 
America is the last best hope of free men everywhere. We have recognized 
the fact that the American economy is freedom’s greatest material asset, and 
what we do with the American economy, how intelligently and effectively we 
mobilize its productive potentiality and how socially responsible we gear that 
productive potentiality to the needs, the hopes and the aspirations of the 
people of America and throughout the world, can be the most single decisive 
factor in the struggle to preserve peace and freedom in the world, in the face 
of the threatened forces of Communist tyranny. 

We in the CIO recognize that we act in the knowledge that this struggle 
in the world between freedom and tyranny, between the forces of democracy 
and communism is essentially a struggle for men’s minds, their hearts and 
their loyalties, and that that struggle cannot be won with guns, no matter 
how many you may have nor no matter how powerful they may be; that 
essentially this is a problem of finding a way in the world of building a mili- 
tary power sufficiently strong to meet and check communist aggression, no 
matter where it may raise its ugly head. But having done that, having built 
the military power in our free world combination strong enough to stop the 
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Communists in their aggression on the battlefields, we then must recognize 
that basically this struggle for the hearts and minds of people is not going 
to be won on the battlefields, but in the field in which the fight for human 
betterment must be waged and won. That is why we have said time and time 
and time again that the struggle for peace and for freedom in the world is 
inseparably tied in with the struggle for social justice. You can’t win freedom 
in a vacuum; you can’t make peace secure in a vacuum; you have to make it 
secure in a real world where injustice is rampant and where millions of 
people are hungry and where grave social injustice is being tolerated by gov- 
ernments unsympathetic with the needs of the people. 

That is what we have been saying, that is what needs to be done in Amer- 
ica. We must mobilize the great power and potentiality of our economy and 
gear it to this constructive job of making an effective fight against hunger and 
poverty in the world, which is the only way to fight Communism. 

I don’t claim to be an expert authority on the theory on which Commu- 
nists base their strategy, but I believe what they are doing is obvious to any- 
one who takes the time to read and observe. The Communists base their 
strategy in their efforts to win world domination upon the premise that within 
a free society, within the structure of our kind of country, there exists this 
basic economic complex between competing economic pressure groups, and 
they believe that as economic crises develop and get sharper, that the class 
antagonism grows deeper, and that instead of a free society developing the 
cohesion necessary in a common unity of purpose and then find the common 
denominators to pull itself together and find answers to these basic problems 
—that as the crisis deepens, the antagonisms go deeper, and ultimately free 
society is unable to hold its structure together and it disintegrates, and the 
Communists move in to fill the vacuum created by that disintegration. That 
is their philosophy, and what we need to do is to find a way to work with men 
and women of good will in every segment of our society, to demonstrate that 
the Communists are wrong, that a free society can develop the common de- 
nominators of unity of purpose, not only in war but in peace, and find the 
answers to these basic problems. 

This is not an academic matter. This is not a matter that you can philoso- 
phize away, no matter how eloquent you may be. This is a practical problem 
of a free people dealing with practical human problems and human neces- 
sities. We in CIO believe we can do this in America. 

Our dilemma, as we have said many times, is the fact that we have made 
unprecedented progress in the physical and social sciences. Just go into some 
of these new factories and see the great strides we are making in the art of’ 
working with machines and materials. But unfortunately we have failed to 
make comparable progress in the human and social sciences to solve the basic 
problems of people. We have places in the automobile industry—and it is true 
of steel and every other basic industry—where an automatic electrical] brain 
has replaced 500 clerical workers, where automation makes an engine block in 
less than fifteen minutes without a single human hand touching that engine 
block. And we say this automation thing is the beginning of the second in- 
dustrial revolution. And just as the first industrial revolution created very 
serious economic and social problems of dislocation, so this new and more 
potent second industrial revolution will create deep-seated economic and social 
problems and dislocation within the framework of our free society. What we 
need to do is to recognize that these new tools that science and technology 
give us can build a better world, can give us the abundance that we need to 
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solve the problems of poverty and hunger and ignorance, man’s ancient en- 
emies, or, failing to use this great power for socially constructive purposes 
as they are reflected in the needs of the people, these new tools can dig our 
economic graves. That is what the Communists are counting upon. They 
believe we lack a sense of dedication, of determination, of social and moral 
responsibility needed to insure the constructive use of these new-found tools 
within our society. 

What we really need is to find a way to match our technical know-how 
with comparable human and social know-why. Why do we have these things? 
What purposes are they going to be put to? We have said that the great 
power of the production of our economy, unrelated to human and moral val- 
ues, is of no importance because power without morality is power without 
purpose. What we need to do is to say that this great expanding power is 
going to be used for moral human purposes and that we need not be fright- 
ened by automation, that automation ought to be welcomed, that technological 
progress ought to be encouraged, so that all of the people of America and 
ultimately the people of the world can find answers to their basic problems— 
the problems of food and clothing and housing—to satisfy their other basic 
economic and material needs, so that having filled man’s needs economically 
we can devote more of our time, our energy and our resources to facilitating 
man’s growth as a spiritual and cultural and social human being. 

That is the true meaning of life, and this basically is the philosophy in 
CIO that we are fighting to implement in a practical way. We believe to do 
this job what we need to do in America is to bring about the kind of a spirit- 
ual rededication to the basic human and democratic values of the New Deal 
and Fair Deal and project that concept of humanitarian government into 
the atomic age and the unlimited possibilities for human betterment that the 
atomic age offers us in the period ahead. 

We believe that only thus can we begin to provide not only the economic 
and the political and military leadership, but also the moral leadership needed 
to lead the free world. We need to raise our sights. Just look at the leg- 
islation passed in Washington. There has been not one significant piece of 
social legislation adopted since 1938. We have been playing on the fringes. 
We have been nibbling away here and nibbling away there. We have got to 
raise our sights because the things that we are doing now are inadequate to 
meet the challenge that science and technology give us, or to meet the threat 
that Communist tyranny confronts us with. We believe that what we need 
to do is to launch a bold program that will mean the beginning of the New 
Deal and Fair Deal brought up to date in terms of the atom. And if we do 
that we can capture the initiative in the free world in the struggle for men’s 
minds and their hearts and their loyalty. 

There is plenty of work in America. There is just no logical reason why 
any American able and willing to work cannot have a job. There are the 
housing needs; there are the school needs. You hear a lot of fine, wonderful 
sentiments about our children, how they are our most precious and priceless 
national assets. But what do we do about the tragic fact; Millions of our 
children are being denied the rightful educational opportunities. We in the CIO 
believe that every child, regardless of race or creed or color has been made in 
the image of God and has a right to educational opportunities to facilitate 
that child’s growth in intellectual and spiritual and cultural education, limited 
not by the fact that the school room is antiquated, that there are three times 
as many children in the classroom as there ought to be, or by the fact that 
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the teachers are underpaid. We believe that every child ought to grow, limited 
only by the capacity of that child to grow and limited by no other factor. Yet 
we need 375,000 school rooms right today, and by 1960, based upon the growth 
of our population, we will need 600,000. Yet we are not meeting that problem. 

On the medical front, on the problem of developing our resources, on social 
security, giving our people security and dignity in their old age, on minimum 
wages, increasing unemployment compensation—on all of these things there is 
plenty of work. But what happens? They say these are wonderful things but 
we cannot afford them. We can afford these things. The only thing we can- 
not afford is mass unemployment. We wasted in the last twelve months $30 
billions of economic wealth that we could have created if the unemployed had 
been fully employed. 

We could have built 500,000 twelve-thousand-dollar homes. We could have 
built new hospitals with 250,000 beds. We could have given our old people 
$200.00 a month for twelve months social security. We could have doubled our 
educational budget. We could have spent twelve billion dollars instead of six 
billion dollars for education and we still would have had a lot of money left 
over to help fight Communism by fighting poverty and hunger in the world 
where people are hungry. But they say we cannot afford that. These little 
men of big business who have no faith, who have no courage, who have no 
confidence because they are afraid of the power of the economic abundance, 
say we cannot afford it. They have lived so long in the narrow restricted shelf 
of the economics of scarcity that they are afraid of economic abundance in 
peacetime. They aren’t afraid of it, though, in war time because the battle- 
field, they believe, is an unlimited market. We have got to fight to overcome 
this, because we cannot make peace or freedom secure in the world if we 
divide up economic scarcity. We can only make them secure if we learn to 
share economic abundance. 

That is why we of the CIO work with the ICFTU, our brothers in the 
free labor movement of the world, because they are in the vanguard of this 
struggle to gear our economic resources to the practical struggle against 
poverty and hunger and human desperation. They are the vanguard of free- 
dom’s fighters in the fight against communist tyranny. 

It is because we do understand something about the social dynamics of 
our changing world that we believe that this positive approach to these basic 
problems is the answer; that if we have the good sense to use our food sur- 
pluses in a program that is bold and courageous and adequate to fight poverty 
and hunger in the world, the use of America’s food surplus in that kind of a 
positive struggle against world communism would give us a moral power 
greater than all the power of the H-bombs we will ever build in America in 
the next ten years. 

But, the tragedy is we continue to fight Communism on a purely negative 
basis. The New York Times reported several days ago that the Administration 
is considering expanding economic aid to Asia, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is opposed to it. Here is a typical banker’s mentality to the problems of 
hungry people. You can’t whip communism by balancing a budget. You can 
only whip communism by balancing people’s diets in the world where they 
are hungry. 

Back in 1952 in July our good friend, Phil Murray, asked me to go to 
Chicago. He said, “Go up there with Jimmy Carey and present the CIO’s 
program to the Republican Platform Committee and the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee.” Jimmy and I did that, and we appeared before about 
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five subcommittees that were set up at the Republican Convention. Among 
those was the Committee on Foreign Affairs. After I presented my part of 
the CIO presentation, Senator Nixon, at that time, from California got up— 
I don’t want to comment on him. The good people of California have to 
take care of that problem. 

Mr. Nixon said, ‘Mr. Reuther, tell me, I have listened to your presenta- 
tion here. Is there any aspect of the Truman foreign policy that the CIO 
disagrees with?” And I said, “That is a very fair and pertinent question. 
There are portions of the Truman foreign policy that we disagree with.” 

We agree with it in broad generalities. We think it is sound. We think 
it is right. But, there are certain details that we disagree with. We be- 
lieve, for example, that the Point Four program, the Economic Aid program, 
ought to be expanded so that we can do a more positive job of fighting com- 
munism. But, I said, “Senator Nixon, I would like to point out an essential 
distinction between the CIO’s criticism of the Truman foreign policy and the 
criticism levied by the Republican Party. We in the CIO criticize the Tru- 
man Administration foreign policy for its deficiencies, for its shortcomings, 
and you in the Republican Party criticize it for its virtues. That is essentially 
the problem.” 

Here is an Administration that just doesn’t understand the dynamics of 
this changing world. What motivates people to struggle for freedom and 
bread? How can the Communists weld those hungry, naked backs into 
power? We keep saying over and over that what we need to do is to 
find a way to fight the Communists on a positive basis by fighting poverty 
and hunger. And if you go to any place in Asia or any other place in the 
world where millions of people are hungry, if you offer them just a gun, 
you will neither win their hearts nor their loyalties. But, if you say we 
want to help you harness your economic resources, we want to help you 
help yourselves in building a better life so that you and your children can 
have a fuller measure of economic and social justice, a fuller measure of 
human dignity, we will give you a gun to help defend yourselves against 
the Communists; but, while we give you a gun we want to also give you the 
tools with which to fight poverty and hunger in your country—that is the H 
way to win people. That is the only way we are going to beat the Com- 
munists in the world. That is why we have got to constantly fight to get 
policies that reflect the realities of the world situation. 

We support the President. The record is there to be seen. We said when 
President Eisenhower assumed the high responsibilities of that office that 
“when you are right, Mr. President, we will support you with all of our power. 

But, when you are wrong we will oppose you.” 

We have supported the President on the most basic foreign policy matters ; 
when he could not get the support of his own party. We supported him on the 3 
Bohlen appointment to the ambassadorship in Moscow. We supported the Presi- 
dent on the Bricker Amendment in the fight to defeat that. We supported him 
on the Randall Commission Report. Brother McDonald, the President of the i 
Steelworkers, made a significant contribution as a member of that Commis- 
sion. We supported the President on all these basic foreign policy matters. 
Unfortunately, we were compelled to oppose him on most every domestic 
question, on taxes geared to the needs of the wealthy corporations, on the 
give-away programs, because economically and morally the President was 


wrong on these things. 
Now, there is a great controversy going on in Washington tomorrow. Mr. 
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Knowland has raised this question of our foreign policy as it relates specifically 
to China and to Asia generally. On this matter, we believe Mr. Knowland to 
be advocating a policy which, if carried to its logical conclusion in practice is 
an advocation of preventive war; and no free country can assume the moral 
responsibility and the great tragedy of starting a war of any character. We 
stand on this important policy matter in the field of foreign affairs with the 
President and in opposition to Senator Knowland in his position on this im- 
portant question. 

It is a real tragedy, and no one can get any partisan satisfaction out of 
this tragic fact, that the Republican party, a party essentially in power in 
terms of the executive branch of government, with all the responsibilities 
that that implies, that this party is so basically divided within itself that it is 
incapable of that measure of leadership we need if we are to lead the free 
world. 

I want to conclude just with this thought: The real tragedy of America 
in this period is that we have permitted the apostles of fear and hatred and 
hysteria to create the kind of political and moral climate wherein more and 
more our basic national policies, both foreign and domestic, are shaped not 
in the image of our hopes and our aspirations, not in the image of our common 
faith, but in the image of our fears and in the image of our hatreds. We 
cannot lead the free world if we demonstrate to them that we can only fight 
against the things that we are opposed to. 

It is high time America begins the fight for the things we believe in as 
well as the things that we are opposed to. But the tragedy is that too few 
people in high positions understand that to lead the free world, we have got 
to be brave because only the brave are worthy of leading the free. 

Our job is to try to bring about in America a sense of spiritual rededica- 
tion to the great values which have made America great and try to improve 
the political and moral items so that we can develop positive leadership and 
express our common hopes and common aspirations and our common thinking. 

Now, the road is rough, and the hour is much later than we realize when 
you read these scientific reports of the destructive power of the Atom and 
H-bomb and the Cobalt bomb. The hour is late, but I have unlimited faith in 
America. I have unlimited faith in the American people, in their good sense 
and their loyalty if they know the facts. One of our jobs is to carry on this 
great crusade that we have the privilege of leading and work with men of good 
will everywhere in our country, everywhere in the world. I am confident, 
although the challenge is great, that we shall be equal to the opportunity and 
together we can march forward with our banners high, with our heads erect, 
and together with people everywhere of good will, we can build a better world 
and we can shape that better world in the image of peace and freedom, social 
justice and human dignity, and in the image of human brotherhood. 


Good luck and God bless all of you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you for your most generous response 
and I pray I shall be worthy of your support. At this time, it gives me great 
pleasure to present one of my fellow officers with whom I have enjoyed a very 
wonderful relationship, who has been extremely helpful in carrying on the 
work of the CIO, and has made a real contribution to the progress that has 
been made possible during the past year. At this time I call upon our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Brother James Carey, to read the convention call. 
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RESOLUTION OF WELCOME 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. President, before reading the 
convention call, I have a resolution from the County of Los Angeles, Board of 
Supervisors. They welcome us to this community in the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The Congress of Industria] Organizations will hold its 16th 
National Convention beginning Monday, December 6, 1954, at the Statler Hotel 
in the City of Los Angeles, the first time Los Angeles has been thus honored; 


and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of Industrial Organizations, one of the truly 
great representatives of labor in this nation, has invited many important 
speakers and leaders in the field of labor to discuss at its convention the cur- 
rent problems facing labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

By the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles that it take 
this opportunity to extend to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, its 
President, Walter P. Reuther, its delegates and its guests the heartiest greet- 
ings and welcome to the County of Los Angeles and to express to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations the best wishes for a very successful con- 


vention. 
CONVENTION CALL 


Secretary Carey read the convention Call, which was unanimously adopted 
as read. 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions and Industrial Union Councils: 


GREETINGS: 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations, during the past year, has faith- 


fully devoted its strength and energies to achieving economic and social justice 
for the people of our nation. In 1954, this has not been an easy task. 

Advocates of an outdated, ill-founded economic philosophy have created 
a climate wherein the spectre of mass unemployment once again threatens 
the welfare of the nation. Millions of our fellow workers are jobless, millions 
of others have suffered reduced incomes. Our economy is in a state of stagna- 
tion, with the farmers, the small businessman and the white-collar worker 
equally the victim of governmental industrial practices which endanger the 
welfare of the many in order to preserve the profits of a few. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliates have fought 
at the collective bargaining table, on the picket line, in the halls of Congress 
and in the councils of our government for a sound economic policy, and for 
progressive governmental actions which will restore prosperity to America. 
It is a fight we shall continue without compromise until victory is ours. 

So long as the menace of evil Communist aggression threatens the peace 
of the world, we can do no less. For our land is free man’s best hope for a 
world at peace, and for the individual security and social justice for which all 
men have forever longed. To be worthy of this world leadership we must 
demonstrate, as a nation, moral leadership as well as material strength and 
military might. We can not exercise moral leadership until we learn to deter- 
mine our wealth in terms of human values and not stock market reports. 

Tragically, the 83rd Congress has been responsive principally to the whims 
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of selfish interests which care not for the welfare of the people. The Con- 
gress has engaged in a legislative giveaway program without parallel, while 
ignoring the essential needs of the people. 

These needs are great, and they are growing. The programs which would 
provide schools, hospitals, roads, and homes, would likewise provide jobs and 
incomes to improve our economic well-being. These proposals have languished 
in Congressional corners, while the natura] wealth of our nation, the property 
of all the people, has been recklessly squandered. 

Our nation and the rest of the free world, confronted by the menace of 
Communism, must be strong. But our real strength comes only from a stead- 
fast devotion to our basic rights and liberties, not from denying freedoms 
either because of fear or hysteria. We in the CIO have fought during the past 
year for the preservation of the essential civil liberties and civil rights upon 
which our freedom was born. We shall never surrender these rights, nor 
cease that struggle. 

We have recognized that each instance of religious and racial discrimina- 
tion in America provides propaganda material for the enemies of democracy. 
We are determined that the twin evils of segregation and discrimination 
which blot the bright banners of democracy, must be wiped out—not alone 
because the Communist propagandists profit from them, but even more be- 
cause they are evil and they violate the fundamental precepts of all moral and 
religious teaching. 

Our domestic policies are inseparably entwined with our foreign policies. 
To be strong in the world, we must be strong at home. To be strong at home, 
we must guarantee to all our people their God-given right to share in the 
wealth and bounty that is America’s. Only achievement of full individual 
security and democracy—in the market place as well as the election booth— 
will provide that strength. 

To attain this strength, we rededicate ourselves to the principles and pro- 
grams of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the charter of our lives. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industria] Organizations will be held at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
California, commencing at 10 a.m. Monday, December 6, 1954. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, President 
JOHN V. RIFFE, Executive Vice President 
JAMES B. CAREY, Secretary-Treasurer 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 


and’ the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Fach industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


NUMBER OF DELEGATES 


Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
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Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shal] 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention, provided that 
where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which 
each affiliate is entitled. 


CREDENTIAL BLANKS 


Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


OFFICIAL CONVENTION PAPERS 


Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
sort and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
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issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10 a. m. Wednesday, December 1, 
1954, in the Los Angeles Room, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


. . . Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following Com- 
mittees, which were approved as read: 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


JOHN V. RIFFE, Chairman 

JOHN J. MORAN, Communications Workers, Secretary 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

KARL F, FELLER, Brewery 

JOE WILLIAMS, Broadcast Employees 
FREDERICK KELLEY, Electrical 

NEIL McCORMICK, Furniture 
ELWOOD SWISHER, Gas, Coke 
MARTIN JUDGE, Glass 

DAVE RAMOS, Maritime 

RUSSELL LASLEY, Packinghouse 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail-Wholesale 

NEIL GRIFFIN, Textile 

WILLIAM MUNGER, Utility 

PAUL O’ROURKE, Transport Workers 
WILLIAM GROGAN, Transport Workers 
HARRY BOYER, Pennsylvania JUC 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, New York IUC, Chairman 
AL HARTNETT, Electrical, Secretary 
WILLIAM McAULAY, Automobile 
JOSEPH McCUSKER, Automobile 
MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Clothing 

J. L. CRULL, Communications 
FLOYD BUCKNER, Furniture 

JOHN DOHANEY, Gas, Coke 
GEORGE LAIBEN, Glass 
THEODORE BRANDT, Lithographers 
ADRIAN L, DUFFY, Maritime 

AL DIPMAN, Newspaper Guild 

E. CARL MATTERN, Oil 
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GEORGE THOMAS, Packinghouse 
ARTHUR OSMAN, Retail-Wholesale 
CHARLES GASH, Rubber 

JOHN GRAJCIAR, Steelworkers 

EDWARD F. DOOLAN, Textile 

EUGENE ATTREED, Transport Workers 
LEONARD YARBOROUGH, Oklahoma IUC 
N. A. ZONARICH, Gogebic County IUC 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now have the pleasure of presenting another 
one of my fellow executive officers whom I have worked with to carry on the 
work of the CIO and with whom I have enjoyed a very friendly personal rela- 
tionship. He is serving as chairman of the Credentials Committee and it is a 
great pleasure to call on Mr. John V. Riffe. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RIFFE: The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee will be made by the Secretary, Brother John J. Moran. 

. . . Committee Secretary Moran submitted the following report... 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave to re- 
port, as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of 471 delegates representing 32 Na- 
tional and International Unions: 37 State Industrial Union Councils: 144 City, 
County and District Industrial Union Councils, and 35 Local Industrial Unions, 
and recommend these delegates seated. This is a partial report of the Com- 
mittee. The final report will be made Tuesday, December 7, 1954. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John V. Riffe, Chairman 
J. J. Moran, Secretary 


1954 NATIONALS 


No. Delegates Delegates 
Union Allotted In Attendance 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 38 Walter P. Reuther 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Emil Mazey 
WORKERS OF AMERICA Richard Gosser 


Norman Matthews 
John W. Livingston 
Edward J. Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William McAulay 
Robert Carter 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 








No. Delegates Delegates 
Union Allotted In Attendance 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY 3 
CULTURISTS UNION OF AMERICA 

BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL 6 
SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY 
WORKERS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 3 


BROADCAST ENGINEERS 
AND TECHNICIANS 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 13 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS 13 
OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT STORE WORKERS 4 
OF AMERICA 
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Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
Cyril V. O’Halloran 
George Burt 
Panfilo J. Ciampa 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 


Ernest Hebert 
Lilyan Moscowitz 


Karl F. Feller 
Thomas Rusch 


Clifford F. Rothery 
A. L. Hockin 
Joseph K. Williams, Jr. 


Jacob S. Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Abraham Chatman 
Bessie Hillman 
Sander Genis 
Louis Simon 
Reuben Block 
Murray Weinstein 
Abraham Miller 
David J. Monas 
Richard Brazier 
August Bellanca 


J. A, Beirne 

C. W. Werkau 
John L. Crull 

J. J. Moran 

A. T. Jones 
Glenn Watts 

W. A. Smallwood 
Walter Schaar 
D. L. McCowen 
Joseph Deardorff 
J. R. Hill 

LaRoy Purdy 
Ray Dryer 


R. J. Thomas 
Sam Kovenetsky 


No. Delegates 


Union 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 13 


WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS 
OF NORTH AMERICA CIO-CCL, 
UNITED 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


INSURANCE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 
AMALGAMATED 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Michael Mann 
Richard L, Leonard 


James B. Carey 
Al Hartnett 
John Callahan 
Hary Block 
Robert Nellis 

E. J. Kraft 
Milton Weihrauch 
George Hutchens 
John Duffy 
William Snoots 
James Click 
Leonard Hutson 
Alan Palmer 


Morris Pizer 

Fred Fulford 
Michael DeCicco . 
Fred Stefan 

Neil McCormick 
Floyd Buckner 

E. S. Galvan (Alt.) 


Elwood Swisher 

Cecil Martin 

R. P. Buchanan 
Aubrey F. Bruyea 
Ira F. Rawlinson 

L. T. Koletka 

John F. Dohaney 
Stephen G. McMullen 


Burl W. Phares 

Lewis McCracken 

Leland Beard 

Ralph Reiser 

George Laiben a 
Martin Judge 2 
Carey Haigler 


Anthony J. Federoff 
Milton Murray 
John L. Yancey 
Martin Wagner 


Kenneth W, O’Dell 
James E. Brisbane 
Frank Stack 


John Blackburn 
Ivan T. Brandenburg 











No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Union 


MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL 4 


ASSOCIATION 


MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INDUSTRIAL UNON OF 


MARITIME UNION, NATIONAL 


MECHANICS EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


10 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Theodore Brandt 
Francis P. Slater 


R. H. L. Daggett 
W. H. Buttram 


John J, Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Andrew A. Pettis 
William Ennis 

W. M. Williams, Jr. 


Joseph Curran 

M. Hedley Stone 
Adrian Duffy 
John B. McDougall 
Steve Federoff 
Dave M. Ramos 


George White 
Matthew Smith 
Emil Petitto 
Alfred Smith 
Orville Plake 


William J. Farson 
Al Dipman 
George Meenes 
Ralph B. Novak 
Joseph F’.. Collis 


O. A. Knight 

B. J. Schafer 

T. M. McCormick 
E. Carl Mattern 
J. Elro Brown 
W. W. Allen 


D. R. Stewart 
W. J. Trombley 
C. Reimer 


Ralph Helstein 
G. R. Hathaway 
Russell R. Lasley 
A. T. Stephens 
F. W. Dowling 
Burton LaRue 
Russell Bull 
George Thomas 
Charles Hayes 
Glenn Chinander 
Meyer E. Stern (Alt.) 


No. Delegates 


Union 
PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


RADIO ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND 
DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 


RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM AND 
PLASTIC WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 
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7 


11 


31 








Delegates 
In Attendance 


Harry D. Sayre 
Frank Grasso 
Nicholas C. Vrataric 
Charles Bridgwater 
Herbert Schwenker 
Harry Scott 

Donald Thoms 


Max Greenberg 
Martin C. Kyne 
Alvin E. Heaps 
Jack Paley 

Alex Bail 

Arthur Osman 
Samuel Lowenthal 


L, S. Buckmaster 
Desmond Walker 
Joseph W. Childs 
Edward Elkins 
Josh Tools 
Norman Allison 
Antone L. Campos 
Charles Gash 
Robert E. Garber 
G. L. Lewis 

John Skiffington 


Russell J. Taylor 
James J. Mitchell 
Dave Wilson 
Wilfrid A, Lavoie 
Bill Spikes 

Nat Marcone 
Angelo G. Georgian 


David J. McDonald 
I, W. Abel 

James G. Thimmes 
Joseph Germano 
Thomas Shane 
James P. Griffin 
John F. Murray 
Charles J. Smith 
James J. Thomas 
Eugene Maurice 
John Grajciar 
George Medrick 
Bert Hough 
Walter J. Burke 





No. Delegates 


Union © Allotted 


STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 4 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 14 
OF AMERICA 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES 3 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 9 
OF AMERICA 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Paul Rusen 

Carmon B. Newell 
James Robb 

A, F. Kojetinsky 
Martin J. Walsh 

Al Whitehouse 

H. Charles Ford 
Joseph T. McNichols 
Earl T. Bester 
Charles H. Millard 
James C. Nicholson 
William H. Crawford 
Albert Atallah 

R. E. Farr 

Martin Burns 

John S. Johns 

Frank N. Hoffman 


Sam H. Scott 
John C. Lawson 
Lewis R. Lowry 
Joseph D. McGee 


Emil Rieve 

John Chupka 

Neil Griffin 
William Pollock 
William Tullar 

Sol Stetin 

Michael Botelho 
Edward Doolan 
Jack Rubenstein 
Michael Schoonjans 
Richard B. Gatewood 
Earl T. McGrew 
Sonia Baltrun 
William Gordon 


Willard S. Townsend 
George L. P. Weaver 
Eugene E. Frazier 


Michael J. Quill 
Gustav Faber 
Mathew Guinan 
Eugene Attreed 
Thoms Bloom 
William Grogan 
James Horst 


John Lopez 








No. Delegates 


Union Allotted 
UTILITY WORKERS UNION OF 7 
AMERICA 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 9 
INTERNATIONAL 





Delegates 
In Attendance 


Louis Dwyer (Alt.) 
A. B. Martin (Alt.) 
Henry Mancini (Alt.) 
Paul O’Rourke (Alt.) 


Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
Garland Sanders 
Martin O’Dell 


A. F, Hartung 
William Botkin 
J. E. Dicey 
Burk Christie 
James Sutherby 
Ronald F. Roley 
Walter F. Allen 
H. Landon Ladd 
George Willett 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted 


ALABAMA STATE IUC 
ARKANSAS STATE IUC 
CALIFORNIA STATE IUC 
COLORADO STATE IUC 
CONNECTICUT STATE IUC 
DELAWARE STATE IUC 
ILLINOIS STATE IUC 
INDIANA STATE IUC 

IOWA STATE IUC 

KANSAS STATE IUC 
KENTUCKY STATE IUC 
LOUISIANA STATE IUC 
MAINE STATE IUC 
MASSACHUSETTS. STATE IUC 
MICHIGAN STATE IUC 
MISSISSIPPI STATE IUC 
MISSOURI STATE IUC 
NEBRASKA STATE IUC 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE IUC 
NEW JERSEY STATE IUC 
NEW YORK STATE IUC 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
OHIO STATE IUC 


el el ll el el ee 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Cecil A. Robertson 
Irwin DeShetler 
John A. Despol 
William T. Butler 
John J. Driscoll 
George Craig 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Dallas W. Sells 
Edris Owens 

H. J. Yount 

William F. Billingsley 
David C. H. Finn, Jr. 
George Jabar 

J. William Belanger 
August Scholle 
James B. Hanna 
Hubert Dalton 
James C. Harris, Jr. 
George Fecteau 
Paul Krebs 

Louis Hollander 
J.R. Graham 

Jacob Clayman 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


OKLAHOMA STATE IUC 
OREGON STATE IUC 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE IUC 
RHODE ISLAND STATE IUC 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
TENNESSEE STATE IUC 
TEXAS STATE IUC 
UTAH STATE IUC 
VERMONT STATE IUC 
VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WASHINGTON STATE IUC 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WISCONSIN STATE IUC 
WYOMING STATE IUC 
BESSEMER IUC, Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM IUC, Alabama 
HUNTSVLLE IUC, Alabama 
MOBILE IUC, Alabama 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, 
Alabama 
TUSCALOOSA COUNTY IUC, Alabama 
GREATER ALAMEDA COUNTY IUC, 
California 
CONTRA COSTA IUC, California 
LOS ANGELES IUC, California 
SAN DIEGO IUC, California 
SAN FRANCISCO IUC, California 
DENVER IUC, Colorado 
BRIDGEPORT IUC, Connecticut 
HARTFORD IUC, Connecticut 
LOWER NAUGATUCK IUC, Connecticut 
NEW HAVEN IUC, Connecticut 
STAMFORD IUC, Connecticut 
GREATER WATERBURY IUC, 
Connecticut 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IUC, 
Washington, D. C. 
DUVAL COUNTY IUC, Florida 
ATLANTA IUC, Georgia 
COOK COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
EAST ST. LOUIS IUC, Illinois 
LA SALLE COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
ROCKFORD IUC, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD IUC, Illinois 
WILL COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
FAYETTE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 


FORT WAYNE IUC, Indiana 
LAKE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Len Yarborough 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Thomas Policastro 
Charles Gillman 
James P. Harden 
Sherman A. Miles 
Ormond Konkle 
John B. White 
James H. Boyette 
Harold Slater 
Paul Rusen 
Charles M. Schultz 
R. J. Rickey 

R. E. Farr 

Eddie Grammer 

J. T. Brightwell 

W. M. Williams, Jr. 


Car] E. Mahl 
Maurice Allen 


Sam M. Pratt 
Jack Bruhl 

Albert T. Lunceford 
James H. Curry 
Roy L. Haus 
Edward E. Hester 
Charles Groves 
Daniel J. Gallagher 
Lawrence N. Spitz 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
David Abrams 


S. E. Monti 


James C. Gildea 
Hugh Brown 

Helen M. Hain 
Ellsworth M. Smith 
W. R. Mites | 
John Doherty 
Pat Greathouse 
John Doherty 
Norman L. Harris 
George P. Jones 


Jack Flannery 
John Truchan 
Stanley Ladd 


Name of Organization 


VIGO COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
WAYNE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
CEDAR RAPIDS IUC, Iowa 
DES MOINES IUC, Iowa 
DUBUQUE COUNTY IUC, Iowa 
SIOUX CITY IUC, Iowa 
WEBSTER COUNTY IUC, Iowa 
TOPEKA IUC, Kansas 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


ee 


BOYD & GREENUP COUNTIES IUC, 


Kentucky 
BALTIMORE IUC, Maryland 


GREATER BOSTON IUC, Masachusetts 


GREATER NEW BEDFORD IUC, 
Massachusetts 


NORTH SHORE IUC, Massachusetts 
WORCESTER IUC, Massachusetts 
CALHOUN COUNTY IUC, Michigan 


aa 


et et pe 


GREATER DETROIT & WAYNE IUC, 


Michigan 


GREATER FLINT IUC, Michigan 
GOGEBIC COUNTY IUC, Michigan 


IONIA & MONTCALM COUNTY, 
Michigan 

KALAMAZOO IUC, Michigan 

KENT COUNTY IUC, Michigan 


MACOMBE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
MONROE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
ST. CLAIR COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
WASHTENAW COUNTY IUC, Michigan 


DULUTH IUC, Minnesota 


HENNEPEN COUNTY IUC, Minnesota 


ST. PAUL IUC, Minnesota 


GREATER KANSAS CITY IUC, Missouri 


ST. JOSEPH IUC, Missouri 
ST. LOUIS IUC, Missouri 


YELLOWSTONE COUNTY IUC, Montana 


LINCOLN IUC, Nebraska 


OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS IUC, 


Nebraska 


BURLINGTON COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 
HUDSON COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 
GREATER BUFFALO IUC, New York 


aa 


ell eet ate ee oe ee ee 


See 


NASSAU & SUFFOLK COUNTIES IUC, 


New York 


NIAGARA COUNTY IUC, New York 
NEW YORK CITY IUC, New York 


OSWEGO COUNTY IUC, New York 


ROCHESTER IUC, New York 


SCHENECTADY AREA IUC, New York 


et et 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Howard Hague 
Howard Hague 
Harry Lehnert 
James McDonnall 
Morris Field 
Frank Cronin 
Joseph Applebaum 
R. K. Corkhill 


Lorne H. Nelles 
H. B. Deem 
John Horan 


George E. Carignan 
Charles Rosen 

T. F. Flynn 

Jack Conway 


Mike Novak 
Earl Crompton 
N. A. Zonarich 


Al Barbour 
Howard N. Porter 
Morris Spitzer 
Barney Hopkins 
George Merrelli 
Alex Fuller 
Thomas Flynn 
Maurice Schulte 
John G. Bryant 
Robert Davidson 
Joseph M. Welsh 
James A. Davis 
Edward M. Tod 
Fred Pieper 
James C. Harris, Jr. 


Delmond Garst 
Feeney Busarello 
John Green 
James Miller 


Emil Lindahl 

Stephen G. McMullen 
Morris. Iushewitz 
Harry F. Walton 
Salvatore Ciaccio 
William DuChessi 





No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


TROY AREA IUC, New York 

UPPER HUDSON AREA IUC, New York 
WESTCHESTER IUC, New York 
ALLIANCE IUC, Ohio 

ASHTABULA COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
BUTLER COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
GREATER CINCINNATI IUC, Ohio 
CLEVELAND IUC, Ohio 

LORAIN COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
MARION COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
MASSILLON IUC, Ohio 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
MUSKINGUM COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
PORTAGE COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
PORTSMOUTH IUC, Ohio 

RICHLAND COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
STARK COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD IUC, Ohio 
TRI-COUNTY, Ohio 

TRUMBELL COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY IUC, Oklahoma 
PORTLAND IUC, Oregon 

BEAVER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BERKS COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BLAIR COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BUCKS COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BUTLER IUC, Pennsylvania 
CHESTER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 


CLEARFIELD CENTRE COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 


ERIE IUC, Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG REGION IUC, Pennsylvania 


GREATER JOHNSTOWN IUC, Pa. 


LANCASTER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 


LEBANON COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 


LYCOMING COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 


MIFFLIN COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
MONONGAHELA VALLEY IUC, Pa. 
NORTHAMPTON IUC, Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA IUC, Pennsylvania 
SCRANTON-LACKAWANNA IUC, Pa. 


SHENANGO COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 


STEEL CITY IUC, Pennsylvania 
TARENTUM DISTRICT IUC, Pa. 
WILKES-BARRE AREA IUC, Pa. 


YORK COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
GREATER CHARLESTON IUC, So. Car. 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Joseph C. Killian 
Charles Barranco, Jr. 
Maurice Cesarotti 

R. J. McCaulley 
Charles J. Carney 
James Harvey 
Walter Grainger 
Elwood S. Dietrich 
Joseph R. Tomasic 
Jacob C. Clayman 
Robert Flannery 
Conrad Grimes 
Herschel Kriger 
Howard McCartney 
William B. Taylor 
James L. Young 
William E. Wycoff 
Austin L. Patton 
Harold Knapp 
Henry A. Dively 
Francis Shane 

Jess A. Bell 

Loren Houser 
Edward F.. Haas 
John G. Ramsay 
Frank F. Flatch 
Willard Pelican 
Paul E. Hendrickson 
Gaston LeBlanc 
Ralph Kline 
William R. Roberts 
George E. Klemm 
Hugh Carcella 
Raymond E. McDermit 
William Lavelle 

Al Kistler 

Morris D. Miller 
Clifford Shorts 
Smaile Chatak 

John V. Riffe 
William Moran 
Joseph T. Kelley 
Philip Clowes 
William C. Nicholson 
Milton Weisberg 

S. Harrold Grossman 
Patrick Shovlin 
Steve Klipa 


R. E. Starnes 





No. Delegates Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


W. B. Frazier 
Carl Mahl 

Robert Howell 
Oral Garrison 
Courtney K. Shill 
Andrew R. Hardesty 
Carl A. McPeak 

D. Roy Harrington 
Mrs. Blanche Wells 
Wesley W. Cook 
John N. Kabler 
James H. Boyette, Sr. 
Blair G. Furman 
Tom Murray 

John Brophy 

Paul Rusen 

A. O. Boyles 

Philip Schiding 
Howard Pellant 
George Rettinger 
David Sternback 


CHATTANOOGA IUC, Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE IUC, Tennessee 

MEMPHIS IUC, Tennessee 

NASHVILLE IUC, Tennessee 
NORTHEAST TENNESSEE IUC, Tenn. 
DALLAS AREA IUC, Texas 

HOUSTON AREA IUC, Texas 

SABINE AREA IUC, Texas 

TARRANT IUC, Texas 

BLUE RIDGE IUC, Virginia 

ROANOKE IUC Virginia 

TIDEWATER IUC, Virginia 
SEATTLE-KING COUNTY IUC, Washington 
CABEL COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
HARRISON COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
WHEELING REGION IUC, West Virginia 
WOOD COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
KENOSHA COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
RACINE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
WINNEBAGO COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
PUERTO RICO IUC, Puerto Rico 


a ce a oe oe oe 





1954 
LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
LIU Delegates Delegate 
No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
72 Amalgamated Office Workers 
Teeter, | USCA Ra sans 1 Winifred Shapero 
83 United Dairy Workers 
DBT Rat tee) hot); a John O’Keefe 
310 United Leather Workers 
POT EST A <2 0 rc 1 O. L. Garrison 
520 Printing & Paper Trades Auxiliary 
Philadelphia, Pa 1 Harold J. Rommel 
984 United Foremen & Supervisors 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin... <5... a Louis Caponi 


1064 United Catering, Restaurant, 
Bar & Hotel Workers 














Detroit, Michigan if Paul Domeny 
1120 United Ladies Garment Workers 

Hudson, Pennsylvaria.....c-ccccccceeceece a Harry Norwitch 
1162 United Motion Picture Employees 

LaMarque, Texas uv Charles F. Armin 
1186 United Sugar Workers 

Reserve, Louisiana a Robert W. Starnes 
1234 Local Industrial Union 

Youngstown, Ohio 1 Albert Shipka 
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LIU 


1242 


1279 


1308 


1670 


1687 


1687 


1695 


1700 


1705 


1727 


1729 


1733 


1736 


1746 


1752 


EL 


1779 


1782 


1788 


1793 


1794 


1807 


1811 


Delegates 


Name and Location Allotted 


United Slag Workers 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania... 1 
United Scrap Salvage & Waste 
Material Workers 

















Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania...................... 1 
Local Industrial Union 

Flint, Michigan 1 
CWA-CIO Office Workers 

NPA SUSAR Ora Ds occ osscscscttteocsnens A 
United Clerical Workers 

South Bend, Indiana... eel 
United Clerical Workers 

Detroit, Michigan 1 
United Clerical Workers 

NP easiness csscrsstccee 1 
United Office Workers 

Columbus, Ohio. z 
Local Industrial Union 

Whitewater, WisConsin........ccccccccn 1 
United Office Workers 

Akron, Ohio 1 
Office Workers 

Los Angeles, California........................... 1 
Community & Social Agency 

Employees 

Oakland, California 1 


Federation Engineers, Chemists 
& Technicians 





























Philadelphia, Pa 1 

United Clerical Workers 

Washington, D. C i 

Consolidated Service Car Drivers 

St. Louis, Missouri 1 

Warehousemen & Drivers 

Lincoln, Nebraska 1 

United Office Workers 

Richmond, Virginia 1 

Office Employees 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 1 

C. W. A. Office Employees 

Dallas, Texas 1 

United Publishing Employees 

New York, N@w YoOrk........ccccccccsccscssccnsee 1 

United Office & Clerical Workers 

Cleveland, Ohio 1 

United Bakery Workers 

Seattle, Washington 1 

United Bay Area Office Workers 

San Francisco, California.................... 1 
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Delegate 
In Attendance 


George Pescatope 


William J. Smith 
Hans Larson 

Mary Hanscom 
Stanley Ladd 

H. T. McCreedy 
Thomas P. Moran 
John R. Rooney 
Albert Haywood 
Goldie Wilson Eagle 


Sylvia A. Yuster 


James Drury 


James Jones 
Richard Bauer 
Arlanda Ryan 
Frank Burke 
John Brophy 
Lillian Sherwood 
Carl Allen 

John Cuniff 
John Tatarko 


Hugh Mathews 


Julia Schneider 


LIU Delegates Delegate 





No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
1812 St. Thomas Labor Unions 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands............... 1 David Sternback 
1819 United Electrical Products Wkrs. 

Miami, Florida al Charles H. Gillman 


. . . On motion of Committee Secretary Moran, duly seconded, the report 
of the Credentials Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now call upon the Rules and Order Committee 
to report. 


REPORT OF RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


. Delegate Al Hartnett, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 


RULE 1. The Convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 A.M. and 
adjourn at 12:30 P.M.; reconvene at 2 P.M. and adjourn at 5:30 P.M. 


RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 


RULE 3. No member of the Convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the 
floor more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 


RULE 4. On questions coming up before the Convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of the 
membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the Convention. 


RULE 5. Any member of the Convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the Convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the Convention as a delegate and his 
conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the Con- 
vention. 

RULE 6. The Convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, ex- 
cept when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended 
to the original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amend- 
ment or amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original 
motion. 


RULE 7. When a motion to table is made the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak on 
the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the specified date in the Call will 
require consent of a majority vote of the Convention for consideration. 
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RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of the 
delegates introducing them. 


RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of business. 
The Secretary of the Convention will announce to the Convention the hour 
set for the Special Order. 


The order of business for the Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 


1. Report of Credentials Committee 

2. Appointment of Committees 

. Report of Rules and Order Committee 

. Report of Officers 

. Report of Committee on Officer’s Report 
. Report of Resolutions Committee 

. Report of Committee on Constitution 

. Report of Appeals Committee 

. Adjournment 


OWONHD UP W 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the Rules as set forth by the Committee. 


. . . The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and the Com- 
mittee was dismissed with the thanks of the Convention. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, Officers of the Con- 
vention and delegates: Your International Executive Board unanimously 
recommends the adoption of the following Committee appointments: 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers, Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU, Secretary 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, UAW 
THOMAS RUSCH, Brewery 

GEORGE MAHER, Broadcast Engineers 
HYMAN BLUMBERG, ACWA 

JACOB POTOFSKY, ACWA 

JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, CWA 

A. T. JONES, CWA 

SAM KOVENETSKY, Dept. Store 
WILLIAM SNOOTS, IVE 

MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IVE 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

ROBERTS P. BUCHANAN, Gas, Coke 
BURL PHARES, Glass 

MILTON MURRAY, GCEOC 

JAMES BRISBANE, Insurance 
FRANCIS P. SLATER, Lithographers 
JOHN J. GROGAN, IUMSWA 
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WILLIAM J. FARSON, ANG 

B. J. SCHAFER, OWIU 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
FRANK GRASSO, Paperworkers 

W. R. STEINBERG, ARA 

MAX GREENBERG, RWDSU 

JOSEPH W. CHILDS, URWA 

PAUL RUSEN, Steelworkers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 
WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 
MICHAEL J. QUILL, Transport Workers 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Utility 

A. F, HARTUNG, Woodworkers 
MAURICE F. McELLIGOTT, Illinois IUC 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA, Chairman 
C. W. WERKAU, CWA, Secretary- 
LEONARD WOODCOCK, UAW 

C. F. ROTHERY, NABET 

GLADYS DICKASON, ACWA 
HARRY BLOCK, IUE 

MICHAEL DeCICCO, Furniture 
CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass 

JOHN YANCEY, GCEOC 
KENNETH O’DELL, Insurance 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 
ROSS D. BLOOD, IUMSWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

RALPH B. NOVAK, ANG 

T. M. McCORMICK, OWIU 

A. T. STEPHENS, Packinghouse 
ALVIN E. HEAPS, RWDSU 
DESMOND WALKER, URWA 
RUSSELL J. TAYLOR, Shoeworkers 
I. W. ABEL, Steelworkers 

A. F. KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 
JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 
JAMES HORST, Transport Workers 
HAROLD J. STRAUB, Utility 

PAUL KREBS, New Jersey IUC 
JACOB C. CLAYMAN, Ohio IUC 


OFFICER’S REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, OWIU, Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, URWA, Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 
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ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 
JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 

LEONARD HUTSON, IVE 

FRED STEFAN, Furniture 

STEPHEN G. McMULLEN, Gas, Coke 
LELAND BEARD, Glass 

ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
IVAN T. BRANDENBURG, Lithographers 
ANDREW A. PETTIS, IUMSWA 

JOHN McDOUGALL, NMU 

JOSEPH F. COLLIS, ANG 

G. R. HATHAWAY, Packinghouse 

JACK PALEY, RWDSU 

JAMES G. THIMMES, Steelworkers 

SAM H. SCOTT, Stone and Allied 

JOHN CHUPKA, Textile 

EUGENE E. FRAZIER, Transport Service 
THOMAS BLOOM, Transport Workers 
MATTHEW GUINAN, Transport Workers 
WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility 
WILLIAM BOTKIN, Woodworkers 
DALLAS W. SELLS, Indiana IUC 
ELLSWORTH M. SMITH, Cook County IUC 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


HARRY SAYRE, Paper, Chairman 
JOSEPH GERMANO, Steelworkers, Secretary 
PAT GREATHOUSE, UAW 

LLOYD HOCKIN, NABET 
CHARLES WEINSTEIN, ACWA 
DAVID MONAS, ACWA 

JAMES CLICK, IVE 

FREDERICK FULFORD, Furniture 
AUBREY BRUYEA, Gas, Coke 
RALPH REISER, Glass 

MARTIN WAGNER, GCEOC 
FRANK STACK, Insurance 

H. L. DAGGETT, MEBA 

STEPHEN FEDEROFF, NMU 
GEORGE MEENES, ANG 

D. R. STEWART, OWIU 

RUSSELL BULL, Packinghouse 
CHARLES BRIDGEWATER, Paper 
ALEX BAIL, RWDSU 

EDWARD ELKINS, URWA 
GEORGE MEDRICK, Steelworkers 
J. MICHAEL BOTELHO, Textile 
JOHN LOPEZ, Transport Workers 
JAMES P. HARDEN, Tennessee IUC 
MICHAEL NOVAK, Greater Detroit & Wayne IUC 
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USHERS 


ROBERT J. DAVIDSON, CIO, Chief Usher 
HUGH THOMPSON, CIO 
MICHAEL MANN, CIO 
GEORGE CRAIG, CIO 
CHARLES GILLMAN, CIO 
GEORGE G. DeNUCCI, CIO 
HERBERT T. McCREEDY, CIO 
FRANK CRONIN, CIO 
DELMOND GARST, CIO 
ROBERT STARNES, CIO 
FRED A. PIEPER, CIO 
IRWIN DeSHETLER, CIO 
LOUIS CAPONI, Steelworkers 
CAREY HAIGLER, CIO 
CHESTER DUSTEN, CIO 
PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO 
NICHOLAS DRAGON, CIO 
KEN GILLES, CIO 

HENRY SANTIESTEVAN, CIO 
JAMES SPANGLER, CIO 
JOHN M. GLENN, CIO 
JAMES DRURY, CIO 
NICHOLAS H. KURKO, CIO 


. . . On motion of Secretary-Treasurer Carey, duly seconded, the Commit- 
tee Appointments were adopted as read. 

. .. At 12:40 o’clock P.M., following announcements by Secretary Carey, 
the convention recessed until 3:00 o’clock P.M. 
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Report to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
By Walter P. Reuther, President 


Greetings: 


The 16th Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations assembles in the city of Los 
Angeles with a sense of genuine pride in our ac- 
complishments during the past year. 

Two years ago, our Convention planned for this 
great city of the West was cancelled because of the 
tragic death of Philip Murray on November 9, 1952. 
Returning now to Los Angeles, our thoughts inevitably 
return to the loss, to America and to labor, of one 
of the great humanitarians of our time. But we can 
take real satisfaction in the fact that the CIO has 
weathered the crisis caused by the departure of Philip 
Murray. We have carried on in the trade union tradi- 
tion of Philip Murray and of those other great leaders 
of labor: Allan Haywood, Sidney Hillman and Van 
Bittner. During the past year, we have continued 
to build a sound structure on the firm foundations 
which they and the millions of members of the unions 
of the CIO erected in years past. 

This has been a year of crucial decisions, of hard 
fights, of interruption to the steady economic progress 
which our country has enjoyed during years past. 


CIO Is Strong 


It is a tribute to the solidarity of our leaders and 
the unity of our rank and file members that the heavy 
onslaught against labor that has been the dream- 
wish of many sections of big business and of many 
reactionary political circles has not fully materialized. 
The CIO today is a strong organization. The CIO 
commands the loyalty of its members. It has won 
millions of friends outside the ranks of labor who see 
in the CIO a focal point for economic and social prog- 
ress in America. And the CIO has won the respect— 
perhaps the begrudging respect—of its enemies. 

How have we been able to strengthen our position 
during a time when the anti-labor forces of America 
had hoped to weaken us? The answer is clear: (1) 
Through stern dedication to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democratic trade unionism. (2) Through a 
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Lost jobs brought scenes like this at state 
unemployment compensation offices. 


determination to unify our ranks and modernize our 
structure in light of the needs of the times. (3) 
Through the practice, as well as the preaching, of the 
doctrine that what is good for America is good for 
the CIO; and, as a corollary, through working with all 
men and women of good will in each community in 
America for the improvement of the community and 
the country as a whole. (4) Through fighting Com- 
munism and corruption wherever they raise their ugly 
heads. (5) Through fighting everlastingly for those 
economic, legislative and political advances which will 
strengthen labor and therefore strengthen the fabric of 
democracy in America and, indeed, throughout all the 
free world. 

Throughout the past year, the CIO has maintained 
an expanded public relations program. Using the 
media of radio, television, pamphlets and speeches, 
We have endeavored to show to the American people 
as a whole that the CIO is an integral part of the 
community, that our goals are the goals of people of 
good will who want a better America and a more 
peaceful world. There is evidence that we are reach- 
ing an increasing number of our fellow citizens with 
this message and that in increasing numbers, they 
are coming to recognize the CIO as a major force for 
good in the nation. 

Certainly, the gains we have made—magnificently 
achieved in the face of mighty opposition—were not 
the result of a single year’s work. They are, in a 
real sense, a tribute to those great leaders of the 
CIO who built well a staunch ship which has safely 
weathered the economic and political storms of the 
past year. And these gains have confounded those 
who prophesied the disintegration of CIO in the kind of 
climate we have known this year. 
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DTS: 


The Elections 


Our trust and confidence in the good sense of the 
American people were once again proven during the 
past year. 

In 1954, the elections were proof that great sections 
of the American public agree with the philosophy of 
a dynamic democracy—of government devoted to the 
interests of the people. They proved, as well, that the 
American people will never again be satisfied with the 
appalling, needless waste of mass unemployment, 
declining incomes and curtailed spending power, 

The CIO Political Action Committee and the mil- 
lions of trade union members who supported its ac- 
tivities deserve our thanks and congratulations for a 
job well done. The successes achieved at the polls on 
November 2 could not have been registered without 
the support and the enthusiastic spirit of the men and 
women of the CIO. They kept their eye on the issues. 
They alerted their fellow citizens to the importance 
of the campaign. They did an inspiring piece of work 
in promoting maximum registration and in bringing 
out the vote on behalf of candidates pledged to a re- 
turn and expansion of “government with a heart” 
that was the fundamental basis of the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations. 

Not a single one of the most consistently pro-labor, 
Fair Deal Senators who had been marked for political 
execution by the forces of political reaction was de- 
feated at the polls. Indeed, the ranks of the Fair 
Dealers in the Senate and in the House were increased 
by new men and women pledged to the enactment of 
liberal policies for the benefit of all people of the 
United States. 

A number of important states elected governors 
who recognize that their states cannot advance by 
persecuting unions and who know that progress at 
the state level, as weli as at the national level, must 
be achieved by the extension of social legislation, fair 
taxes and a continuous fight for full employment. 


Unemployment 


The Eisenhower Administration, for reasons which 
it never has explained to the American people, in- 
sisted until just before the elections that unemploy- 
ment did not exist as any serious factor in American 
life. Instead of fighting unemployment, it fought 
those who fought unemployment. Instead of seeking 
cures for the fact and the fear of unemployment, it 
coined political curse words for those calling attention 
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to the plight of the unemployed, of the partially unem- 
ployed and of the great millions of other workers 
who feared impending unemployment. 

The leaders of the CIO were smeared and held up 
to ridicule because we insisted that action against 
unemployment must be speedy and because we in- 
sisted that unemployment is unnecessary in 20th cen- 
tury America. 

Months ago, President Eisenhower wrote me a 
letter promising that the full power of the federal 
government would be used to combat unemployment 
and to seek the adoption of full employment economic 
policies. That letter from the President of the United 
States proved to be a dead letter. The Republican 
Administration took no tangible steps against unem- 
ployment; indeed, many of its leaders devoted their 
time to criticizing the CIO for urging full employ- 
ment. 

An analysis of the election returns proved that the 
Administration seriously misjudged the mood of the 
American people. In the many states where unem- 
ployment has become a major issue, affecting the lives 
and destinies of millions of people, the voters soundly 
rebuked the Administration for its do-nothing, care- 
nothing unemployment policy. 

It was only in the final days of the election cam- 
paign that the Eisenhower Administration—at the 
zero hour and even then, half-heartedly—began to echo 
a New Deal, Fair Deal position on the unemploy- 
ment issue. 


The Give-Aways 


The American people have watched with trepida- 
tion and concern the scandalous efforts of big business 
and its agents and friends within the government to 
give away great sections of our natural resources. The 
tidelands oil bill had no justification in terms of public 
good. It can only be described as a reward for the 
petroleum industry at the expense of the public wealth. 
As a result of the give-away and the defeat of the Hill 
Amendment to make the income derived from tide- 
lands oil available for the schools of America, our 
educational system—yes, every school child—-paid a 
penalty, a tithe to the great oil companies. 

We have not yet heard, fortunately, the last of the 
Dixon-Yates power contract. Blinded by their distaste 
for the magnificent accomplishments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the private power interests have 
attempted to fasten on the government a contract for 
power at costs far higher than TVA would have re- 
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Industrial mergers drew workers’ protests like this 
at Lawrence, Mass. 


quired. The Dixon-Yates contract is not a stimulus 
to free enterprise. It is certainly not free—and there 
is no enterprise in this contract, which eliminates all 
risk for the Dixon-Yates group and, indeed, seems to 
require that they make little or no investment in order 
to reap tremendous profits. 

We in the CIO, believe, as we have always believed, 
in government cooperation with the free enterprise 
system. We do not believe, and never will, that it is 
the function of government to penalize great public 
agencies like TVA in order to enrich a few insiders 
who take no risks and make no investments. 

It behooves the Eisenhower Administration, in the 
1955 session of Congress, to work with the Democratic 
majorities in the House and Senate to forge an eco- 
nomic program that will abolish mass unemployment. 
This will mean the scuttling of the economically un- 
sound and dangerous trickle-down theory of the Re- 
publican big business Cabinet—the mistaken theory 
that bounty for the rich will provide more than crumbs 
for the low- and middle-income majority of the Amer- 
ican population. It will mean a revision of the retro- 
gressive, short-sighted tax program enacted by the 
83rd Congress at the urging of the President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury. It will mean an im- 
mediate start toward developing a public works pro- 
gram that will provide jobs now, not in decades. It 
will mean action, rather than vague promises, to im- 
prove the long-outmoded minimum wage law. 

When President Eisenhower was elected to office in 
1952, I said that the CIO would support him when 
he was right and would oppose him when he was 
wrong. We have lived up to that pledge. We have 
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always avoided a position of unyielding opposition 
without regard to the issues. 

We have supported the President—when he fought 
the Bricker Amendment, which would have brought 
America’s foreign relations into a state of complete 
chaos; when he sought funds to continue the foreign 
aid program; when he finally lashed out at the 
poisonous efforts of the McCarthyists to destroy the es- 
sentials of American civil liberties; and when he fought 
for an enlightened reciprocal trade program consist- 
ent with the economic needs of America and a free 
world. 

The Administration cannot complain that the CIO 
has had a policy of unreasonable opposition. We 
would have liked to have been able to support the 
President to a greater degree. But the clear fact of 
the matter is that the Administration has been wrong 
too many t'mes on too many issues of vital im- 
portance to the people of this country—on issues like 
unemployment, taxes, farm program, tidelands, atomic 
energy, Taft-Hartley and other matters directly re- 
lated to our economy. The November 2 voting proves 
that millions of Americans in all walks of life agreed 
with our analysis and registered their protest at the 
polls. 


The 84th Congress 


The 84th Congress meets to face a challenge. The 
challenge consists of the obvious needs of our country 
in the fields of economics, social welfare, civil liberties 
and civil rights. The CIO will work, during the 
months ahead, for the sort of Fair Deal program on 
which a large number of victorious candidates were 
elected in November. We shall present our proposals 
and our reasoning to the Congress. We shall insist, 
in turn, that the 84th Congress recognize its responsi- 
bilities by moving promptly and effectively to remedy 
the ills against which the people protested at the bal- 
lot box and the voting machine. We will always be 
dissatisfied with do-nothing policies, whether in the 
executive or legislative branches of government. We 
shall not accept excuses. And we shall be persistent 
in demanding needed legislative remedies for obvious 
social and economic ills. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal tradition now firmly im- 
planted in American thought requires challenging, 
realistic, practical ideas and methods to make Amer- 
ica a land of continuous economic expansion. There 
must be constant improvement in providing a buttress- 
ing of the underlying foundations and superstructure 
of our democracy. 
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Nothing that Republican politicians say can obscure 
the fact that America has been in a state of recession. 
We have lost, during the past year, an estimated $30 
billion in production and services because we have 
not fully utilized the skills and talents of our people, 
the technology of our factories, the products of our 
mines and farms. 

In time of war, when totalitarians threaten the se- 
curity of our country, we have known that total de- 
fense and total mobilization cannot be hampered by 
the figures in ledger books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

We have not yet, as a nation, fully recognized that 
the war against poverty and insecurity—and the help- 
ing of our friends of the free world to win their first 
battles against poverty and insecurity—cannot be lim- 
ited by the complaints of bookkeepers in striped pants. 
It is better to spill red ink than the red blood of 
American boys in fighting for a stronger democracy 
and against Soviet Communist imperialism. It is bet- 
ter, on the home front, to have an unbalanced budget 
than to have an unbalanced economy in which a few 
are prosperous and the many are in need. 

I think that every American—whether he works 
with his hands in a factory or tills the soil or owns a 
factory or shop—is fully aware of the fact that in the 
world in which we live the price of freedom comes 
very high. Every American must be prepared to pay 
his proportionate share of the cost of defending our 
common freedom. 

We believe that the only reasonable and fair basis 
by which a free society can raise the needed revenue 
to defend our common freedom and to provide the 
essential services of a modern democracy, is taxation 
based on the principle of ability to pay. . 

I believe most sincerely that if America has the 
good sense to gear the productive power of the Ameri- 
can economy to the tremendous unfilled needs of the 
American people, we can solve unemployment in peace- 
time. We have the resources, the manpower, the tal- 
ents, the skills. We can sustain our economy on a 
full-employment basis, on an expanding basis; we can 
raise the living standards of the American people to 
unprecedented levels. 

Slums, hospitals, schools, roads, river valleys, need 
action. There is enough work in America to keep 
everyone fully employed for the next 25 years, pro- 
viding we have the good sense to find a way to put 
our manpower to work creating wealth and then, 
to get purchasing power in the hands of the people 
to consume that wealth. 
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Needs of Millions 


I think we should never forget that that is basic. 
Our prosperity is based upon the demands and the 
needs of millions of people who make up the great 
majority of American families and not the needs or 
purchasing power of a handful on top. The real 
genius of the American economy is that it has been 
based upon high volume of production, high produc- 
tivity per man hour, and that that has been sustained 
by high levels of consumption and high living stand- 
ards. 

Look, in contrast, at the Italian economy or the 
French economy, where they have a highly cartelized 
system, where the most inefficient producer is guar- 
anteed a profit, where they keep the volume low and 
the prices high and the living standards low. There 
is the key to the question of why the Communists 
have great power in those countries. They exploit 
the social injustice and the economic insecurity and 
the poverty that this kind of economic policy makes 
possible—this holding down of volume production, 
this holding up of prices. . 

Every year, our population in America is growing. 
Every year our productive ability increases. Every 
year—indeed, every day—new automatic electronic 
machinery is being introduced into American industry 
on a scale of revolutionary proportions. We are going 
to have greater production with fewer workers. These 
new machines won’t eat potatoes and pork chops and 
they won’t drink milk and they won’t eat up our farm 
surpluses and they won’t wear cotton shirts to use 
up our cotton surpluses. 

Automation can be a blessing—but it swings the 
spotlight on to the problem of how to maintain a 
dynamic, expanding balance between productive power 
and purchasing power. These problems cannot be 
swept under the rug; and it behooves the Administra- 
tion, the Congress and every responsible group in the 


nation to work for their solution. We must not be-. 


come slaves of the new technology. The new tech- 
nology must work for all the people. 


The Taft-Hartley Act 


President Eisenhower, last year, proposed a num- 
ber of changes in the vicious Taft-Hartley Act. A 
few of these amendments would have brought im- 
provements in that notorious anti-labor law. Some 
of the amendments would have made it worse; and a 
number of them were so trivial that they would have 
had little effect on the general application of the stat- 
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ute. But in the Senate and House Labor Committees, 
these proposals were handled by the Republicans in 
such a manner as to make the proposed amendment 
bill far worse than Taft-Hartley in its original form. 
It is to the credit of the Democrats in the Senate that 
they showed an almost unprecedented sense of una- 
nimity in rejecting these worthless proposals which 
would have fastened on American labor still further 
restrictions. 

The time will come, I hope, when the Taft-Hartley 
Act will no longer be a political football. That law 
puts the full force of government behind employers 
and against unions, regardless of the rights in any 
particular case. That law is bad for America—as 
labor, as a large number of independent observers 
and as a growing number of enlightened employers 
have come to see. So long as the Republicans in the 
Congress are determined that any change in ‘Taft- 
Hartley must be for the worse, the Republican Party 
will bear the stigma of an anti-labor reputation. 

When Republicans and Democrats alike take a hard 
look at the realities of labor-management relation- 
ships, when they have determined that collective bar- 
gaining must be strengthened as the best means of 
establishing the ground rules for these labor-manage- 
ment relationships—then, perhaps, we can get an un- 
emotional, practical labor-management act that will 
help industry, labor and the general public. 

The CIO believes that Taft-Hartley is morally wrong 
and practically unfair. We maintain the belief that it 
should not have been passed and should be eventually 
repealed. In the meanwhile, we will support, as we 
have done in recent years, genuine efforts to amend 
the law substantially in such a way that it will be 
more equitable for both industry and labor. 

We will also continue to fight with all the strength 
at our command the misnamed “right-to-work laws” 
that reactionary business groups have been proposing 
in a large number of the state legislatures. These 
bills, aimed only at harassing labor by outlawing any 
form of union security, are a vicious effort to nibble 
away at the fundamental strength of our trade unions. 
These bills cannot be supported by logic or by any 
show of need. They are simply a sign of hatred and 
vengeance on the part of die-hard anti-labor groups. 
The success of the big business lobbies in a number 
of states in getting these vicious bills passed is a warn- 
ing and a challenge to organized labor that it must 
be ever vigilant, and it must develop still further its 
friendly relationships with farmers and other com- 
munity groups, for the mutual protection of all. 
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Collective Bargaining Gains 


Fortunately, in the CIO America has an organiza- 
tion of strong and dynamic trade unions in its basic, 
mass production industries. During the past year, in 
the face of considerable adversity, our unions have 
been able to maintain a continued rise in hourly wage 
rates. Our unions have done this in the face of great 
unemployment, in the face of new anti-labor schemes 
hatched in the personnel departments of trade asso- 
ciations and great corporations, and in the face of a 
“care-nothing, hands-off” attitude by the Republican 
Administration. 

A basic factor in the economic advances made in 
America has been a high wage rate and substantial 
“fringe benefits” to maximize the security of the work- 
ers. Almost every reputable economist in America 
recognizes the benefits that we as a people have de- 
rived from that high wage principle. 

Yet, the fact remains that- when workers in aviation 
and rubber and other industries were forced to go on 
strike to achieve decent wage increases, the responsi- 
ble people in the Republican Administration turned 
their backs, coldly and with calculation, on the men 
and women of the unions in order to benefit the 
already high profits of the corporations. It is a trib- 
ute to the workers that they maintained their ranks 
and were able to salvage at least some benefits out of 
these strikes. The Republican Administration did 
nothing to help them and much to hurt them. 

Among the most outstanding victories at the collec- 
tive bargaining table during the year were those 
achieved by the United Steelworkers of America, the 
United Rubber Workers, the Communications Work- 
ers, the Electrical Workers, the Packinghouse Work- 





Labor’s community interest helped build this hospital 
in Bucks County, Pa. 
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ers, the Transport Workers and many of the other 
great unions of the CIO. 

They achieved substantial wage increases and in 
many cases, improvements in pension and welfare ben- 
efits in their negotiations. Their victories were sig- 
nificant and the effects will be felt in many other in- 
dustries. 

In the year ahead, our unions will be resuming at 
the collective bargaining table their quest for ever 
higher standards of living and for greater security. 
The United Automobile Workers, CIO, and other 
unions of the CIO will make a determined effort dur- 
ing 1955 to win the guaranteed annual wage from their 
employers. 

The guaranteed annual wage has been endorsed by 
the CIO and by many of our unions as a prime objec- 
tive in the American worker’s struggle for year-round 
job security. In seeking the guaranteed annual wage, 
these CIO unions will need and will welcome the sup- 
port of all the affiliates of the CIO and their members 
—for what is accomplished in collective bargaining in 
1955 will have a profound effect throughout our nation. 


Civil Liberties and Civil Rights 


There are heartening indications that the American 
people are rallying to the defense of their essential civil 
liberties, which have been under such heavy attack dur- 
ing recent years from Senator McCarthy, from his 
handful of allies in Congress, and from certain fanatic 
newspaper publishers and private groups. During the 
first half of 1954 there seemed to be a clear and pres- 
ent danger that the onrushing forces of McCarthyism 
might bring about permanent damage to fundamental 
American rights of freedom of speech and press. But 
the underlying sense of fair play of the American peo- 
ple rallied against the antics of the Wisconsin dema- 
gogue and his cohorts; and, at the time of this writ- 
ing, the McCarthyist attack on our traditional Ameri- 
can principles has been slowed down. Senator Flan- 
ders of Vermont and others of his courageous col- 
leagues deserve the thanks of the American people 
for standing up against the forces of McCarthyism 
and for introducing the motion to censure the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

This Report is written as the censure proceedings 
in the United States Senate are just beginning. What- 
ever the outcome of the Senate vote, Americans have 
learned an important lesson: they must be ever vigi- 
lant to defend their freedoms against attack from any 
and every kind of extremist, inside our country or out- 
side its borders. America has grown strong because 
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it has not been afraid. If we become the victims ot 
fear and hysteria, anti-democratic groups will have a 
better chance to snatch away the rights and liberties 
that have made the United States the envy of the 
entire world. 


School Segregation Decision 


The most significant gain for our civil rights during 
1954 was the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to outlaw segregation in the na- 
tion’s schools. The decision of the nine Justices, led 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren, was an inspiring re- 
affirmation of the principles of the brotherhood of man. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People played a significant and leading role 
in this battle against segregated schools. 

The NAACP deserves and should receive the heart- 
felt thanks of the American people for its courageous 
and successful fight. 

The CIO is proud of its role as amicus curiae in a 
number of the school segregation cases. It now be- 
hooves the men and women of the CIO to work in 
their communities for the implementation of the school 
segregation decision to the end that discrimination on 
the grounds of color may be quickly eliminated from 
the educational system of the country. 

The CIO can be justifiably proud of its record on 
civil rights. But we cannot permit pride over past 
accomplishments to weaken our future efforts. We 
must fight segregation and discrimination everywhere 
—in the use of community facilities, in housing, and 
in industry. We cannot permit the letter of the law, 
or the letter of the collective bargaining agreement, 
to take the place of the real substance of equality of 
opportunity. Our unions have made heartening prog- 
ress in fighting discrimination in the plants—-but we 
all know that much still remains to be done. Work- 
ers, because of their race or color or creed, are still 
refused employment in some enterprises; and they 
are denied fair opportunity for advancement to better 
jobs in many others. Our unions, pledged as they are 
to the principles of moral right and justice, cannot af- 
ford to look the other way at these practices. We 
must fight segregation and discrimination wherever 
they appear. 

The President’s Committee on Government Contracts 
—on which I served as a CIO representative-—has 
taken some encouraging steps to help end discrimina- 
tion. We will continue to support the committee in 
its efforts to end job discrimination in corporations 
which receive government contracts. We will also con- 
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tinue to fight actively for the enactment of fair em- 
ployment practices acts and other legislation designed 
to buttress civil rights in the national Congress, in 
the state legislatures and in the councils of counties, 
cities and towns. 


International Relations 


The Supreme Court decision on school segregation 
and the moves to censure Senator McCarthy have 
helped America at home. They have had without 
question an even greater impact on the rest of the free 
world. People in other nations—union people and per- 
sons from other ranks of life—have called upon Amer- 
ica to practice what it preaches. In outlawing school 
segregation and in fighting McCarthyism the American 
people have shown their belief in the fundamentals of 
democracy—and our efforts have not gone unnoticed 
in other areas of the world. 

Throughout the past year the CIO has worked stead- 
fastly—not only for labor but for all the people—to 
help the workers of other countries understand the 
benefits of democracy in their own countries. Through 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
the CIO has played a strong role, in cooperation with 
other trade union centers, in building the labor move- 
ments of the free world. It is clear beyond doubt that 
democratic trade unionism throughout the world is a 
cornerstone of the democratic structure. Without 
democratic trade unionism the workers of the ad- 
vanced free nations and of the nations of the under- 
developed areas of the world cannot achieve the living 
standards, the security, and the sense of personal 
dignity which are the goals of humanity. 

The ICFTU in the five brief years of its existence 
has had a considerable impact upon world thinking— 
in building the strength of the free world and in fight- 
ing the propaganda claims of Moscow and Peiping. 
Through its missions to the trade unions of various 
nations, through its voice at the United Nations, and 
through its schools in Europe, Asia and Africa, the 
ICFTU is becoming ever more effective. The chal- 
lenge to organized labor, however, is so great that the 
leadership of the ICFTU must constantly search for 
more dynamic and still more effective ways of ful- 
filling the mission of world democratic free labor. 

During the past year, the tactics of the Soviet Union 
have become more subtle—even though its grand 
strategy of world conquest remains unchanged. We 
must recognize this new Communist Party line for 
what it is—a device to ensnare and to entrap millions 
of men and women throughout the world who live in 
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poverty and without immediate hope of improving 
their living standards and their status in society. The 
new Soviet line of co-existence and friendship is per- 
haps even more dangerously effective than the bel- 
ligerency which marked the last years of Stalin’s 
malignant dictatorship. 

To recognize this tactical change on the part of the 
Soviet Communists is not to accept it. Totalitarian 
dictatorship—whether it wears a smile or a frown— 
is nothing more than oppression and exploitation. Yet, 
if we are to be fully effective in combating Soviet 
Communist propaganda and infiltration, it behooves 
the democratic peoples to adopt policies that will most 
effectively thwart the spirit of Communist influence. 

Because of a rigidity in the foreign affairs policies 
of the Administration and the bellicose statements of 
many American newspapers and unofficial spokesmen, 
millions of people throughout the world are gaining 
the totally false impression that it is America that is 
belligerent and the Soviet Union that wants peace. 

The American people must show by our words and 
deeds that it is we who want peace and that it is the 
Soviet leaders who conspire against the peace. 

In cutting the Point IV program so drastically; in 
constantly agitating for a reduction for foreign aid; 
in having Congressional spokesmen who talk of pre- 
ventive war, the Republican Party is hindering, not 
aiding, our democratic America to meet the wily, ever- 
present challenge of the Soviet Communists. 

Nor has the record of the Administration itself— 
and particularly that of the Secretary of State—been 
altogether conducive to the prestige and strength of 
America’s leadership of the free world. 

Simply stated, we have had a foreign policy of blus- 
ter and blunder. Secretary Dulles maintained that 
there was no alternative for the European Defense 
Community—but when the French and British devel- 
oped an alternative means of defending Western Eu- 
rope, Secretary Dulles and the Administration have 
tried to capture the acclaim, as if it were their own. 

Secretary Dulles frightened not only Americans, 
but much of the free world, with his talk of massive 
retaliation; but in Indo-China, America’s policy seemed 
closer to appeasement than to all-out militant resist- 
ance. The Administration talked, for popular con- 
sumption, of a “bigger bang for a buck’”—while it cut 
defense contracts. This course of action obviously has 
frightened our friends and allies in the free world 
rather than frightened our enemies, the Communist 
leaders in the Kremlin. 

In Latin America we supported the overthrow of a 
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government in which there had been a marked degree 
of Communist infiltration; but once the Communists 
were uprooted the Administration gave aid and the 
prestige of its support to a regime which can only be 
described as anti-democratic. Guatemalan democrats 
have been placed in jail because they believe in democ- 
racy. Democratic trade unionists in Guatemala, fight- 
ing to re-establish their unions on a clean basis, 
have been harassed by their government, which much 
of the time seems far more sympathetic to the profit 
hopes of the United Fruit Company than to the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the great majority of Guatemalan 
workers and farmers. 

Policies such as these can perhaps halt Communist 
influence temporarily, but they cannot offer long-run 
resistance to Communist propaganda and penetration. 

Throughout the world we must provide both a moral 
and spiritual leadership and a policy of economic help 
that will be directed toward providing a better life for 
the people. This is not an easy road—-but it is the 
only road for American democracy that will end in 
long-range victory. Neither hydrogen bombs nor 
threats nor repression will end the hopes of common 
people everywhere for a better life. We must show 
that under democracy the people of the world may 
have both bread and freedom, and that under the 
Soviet Communist system they can never hope for that 
freedom and that sense of justice under law which are 
essential and attainable goals of the democracies. 


Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation 


During the past year, the Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation has achieved the goals for which it was 
created—to develop living memorials to our great and 
beloved leader. 

Organizations representing humanitarian causes 
akin to those which Philip Murray devoutly served 
during his lifetime have received substantial contribu- 
tions from the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. 
With these contributions, these organizations will be 
able to carry on their great work for humanitarian 
causes, for racial and religious freedom, for social and 
economic justice, for the education of America’s youth, 
for honorable world peace and for human brotherhood. 

These were all causes dear to the heart of Philip 
Murray. In honoring his name in this manner, the 
men and women of CIO have been instrumental in 
continuing the good fights he fought. 

I want to extend my thanks and gratitude to the 
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officers, trustees and public advisors of the Philip Mur- 
ray Memorial Foundation. 

They have well and truly served. They have, in- 
deed, created living memorials to a great humani- 
tarian, a great labor leader, a great American. 


Ethical Practices 


To be effective in the eyes of America and the world, 
the CIO must continue to be a clean organization. In 
1949-1950 we cleansed our organization of political cor- 
ruption, in expelling 11 unions found to be Commu- 
nist-dominated. We have always fought another kind 
of corruption—financial corruption within our ranks. 

For the past several years, the CIO has adopted 
each year at our annual Convention, a Statement of 
Ethical Practices. That Statement, adopted at our 
1953 Convention in Cleveland said in part: 

“We adopt this statement of principles on ethical 
practices and individual rights in the firm determina- 
tion that our members shall not be denied their right 
to an honest, decent, democratic trade unionism single- 
mindedly devoted to the advancement of the interests 
of American workers and the welfare of the nation.” 

It has always been the expressed belief of the lead- 
ers of the CIO that the Statement of Ethical Practices 
is a living document to be observed each day of the 
year. 

In September 1954 we were confronted with a test 
of our belief in the meaningfulness of that document. 
Hearings before the New York State Insurance Board 
brought out the fact clearly that there had been cor- 
rupt practices in the administration of union welfare 
funds in the case of certain local unions in New York. 

I promptly demanded of that CIO affiliate that it 
take immediate steps to clean its own house of any 
trace of racketeering. In a letter dealing with that 
subject, I made clear that the CIO would not sit idly 
by while a few racketeers carry on practices that be- 
smirch the name of our whole organization. In that 
letter, I wrote that the CIO Policy on Ethical Prac- 
tices “will not be—so long as I serve the CIO as its 
President—a dead letter statement. I have said again 
and again that I will fight corruption wherever I find 
it, within and without the labor movement... It is 
clear that this situation requires prompt remedial 
action by the international officers of your union.” 

Since that time, the particular situation which drew 
such unfavorable publicity has been remedied. 


In October, the Executive Board of the CIO, after 
full consideration of this case and of increasing public 
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discussion about welfare funds, empowered me to 
establish a Special Standing Committee on Ethical 
Practices with the double mandate: 

“(1) Promptly to investigate any charges or allega- 
tions of mal-administration of welfare or other union 
funds within the CIO, and to report to the President 
and Executive Board of the CIO their recommenda- 
tions for prompt remedial action; and 

“(2) Promptly to formulate recommendations for 
standards for welfare funds; and if demonstrated to 
be necessary, for appropriate legislation to help make 
certain that welfare funds are honestly administered.” 

I have named President Jacob S. Potofsky of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America as Chair- 
man of this Committee; with President Joseph Curran 
of the National Maritime Union and Vice President 
James G. Thimmes of the United Steelworkers of 
America to serve with him. Arthur J. Goldberg, our 
General Counsel, has been named Director of the Com- 
mittee. At our Convention, the Committee on Ethical 
Practices will make a report on its activities, includ- 
ing a two-day hearing on welfare fund matters which 
was scheduled to be held in New York November 
22-23; and on its recommendations for action by the 
CIO and for possible future legislation. 

We have an obligation to preserve the sanctity of 
our union welfare and pension funds, and to be alert 
to both internal and legislative actions that may be 
necessary to insure the complete honesty of these 
funds. Our members expect it. We can do no less. 
We shall, in fact, do everything humanly possible to 
maintain our hard-won reputation of honesty and 
cleanliness. We will show no mercy to those who prey 
on our members, or who sully our record. 


No-Raiding Agreement 


During the past year, the CIO jurisdictional disputes 
agreement, which went into effect in 1951, has func- 
tioned extremely well. A number of problems which 
had previously bothered a number of our affiliated 
unions, have been successfully handled by the jurisdic- 
tional disputes machinery. Dr. Nathan Feinsinger, the 
Arbitrator under the jurisdictional disputes plan, is to 
be complimented for the manner in which he has oper- 
ated to assure justice and fair dealing in these occa- 
sional disputes among our affiliated unions. 

During the course of the past year, the No-Raiding 
Agreement with the AFL has come into full opera- 
tion. All but a few of the affiliates of the CIO have 
ratified this voluntary agreement, as have most of the 
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unions in the AFL which would in any way be in- 
volved in this problem. 

The No-Raiding Agreement went into effect in June 
1954 at a meeting of the CIO and AFL Unity Commit- 
tee, at which time the ratification documents of the 
various participating unions were exchanged. A joint 
CIO-AFL banquet in June helped produce the aura 
of friendship and fellowship that is an essential to the 
long-range effectiveness of the No-Raiding Agreement. 

A number of cases have already been settled by 
Secretary-Treasurer Carey of the CIO and Secretary- 
Treasurer Schnitzler of the AFL. It has been neces- 
sary for only one case to go to the Impartial Referee, 
Mr. David Cole. It is to be hoped that the CIO-AFL 
No-Raiding Agreement will bring to an end one of 
the most destructive aspects of intra-labor relation- 
ships in this country. The savings in time, energy and 
dollars that will be made possible by the success of 
the No-Raiding Agreement, and the greater opportunity 
of friendliness among unions resulting from it, should 
go far to provide a real basis tor attacking the prob- 
lem of the organization of unorganized workers in such 
big industries as chemicals, textiles, distribution, etc. 


Labor Unity 


With the ratification and successful application of 
the No-Raiding Agreement, the prospects for further 
progress toward unity between the CIO and AFL were 
greatly enhanced. 

On October 15 the CIO and AFL Unity Committee, 
after meeting for three hours in Washington issued the 
following statement: 

“It is the unanimous decision of this joint committee 
of the AFL and CIO to create a single trade union 
center in America through the process of merger, 
which will preserve the integrity of each affiliated na- 
tional and international union. 

“Further, the presidents of the AFL and CIO are 
authorized to appoint a joint subcommittee to draft 
a detailed plan to achieve this objective and to then 
report its recommendations to this committee at its 
next meeting.” 

Representing the CIO at the meeting, in addition to 
myself, were Executive Vice President John V. Riffe, 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, Vice Presidents 
Joseph A, Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, O. A. Knight, 
Emil Rieve and James Thimmes, and President Jacob 
S. Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Vice Presidents Joseph Curran and Michael Quill were 
unable to attend the meeting because of weather con- 
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ditions; Vice President Thimmes represented President 
David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers, who 
was ill. . 


Representing the AFL were President George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler, President Al 
Hayes of the Machinists, President William Doherty 
of the Letter Carriers, President David Dubinsky 
of the Garment Workers, President William McFet- 
ridge of the Building Service Employees, and Daniel 
Tracy, the retired President of the Electrical Workers. 


At an early date the Subcommittees of the Unity 
Committee will meet to explore still further the 
methods of bringing about unity in the American 
labor movement. The CIO Subcommittee consists of 
Secretary-Treasurer Carey, President McDonald of the 
Steelworkers, and myself. 


It is clear that there is a widespread desire for 
unity in the ranks of American labor. We in the 
CIO are looking toward the establishment of a type of 
unity that will stimulate growth, not result in stag- 
nation. We seek to advance—not to abandon—prin- 
ciples upon which the CIO was created and grew. We 
seek, through unity, more success and more efficiency 
in organizing the unorganized, in our legislative and 
public relations activities, in our political action 
work, and indeed in every phase of democratic trade 
union activity. It is my belief that there is, in both 
the AFL and CIO, a keen desire to work constructively 
together to push aside the obstacles to unity, in or- 
der that the division in the ranks of American labor 
may be ended. If that happens, we can look forward 
to accelerated progress by labor in America. As 
President of the CIO, let me emphasize I have no 
vested interest in disunity; I have a strong desire to 
get on with the job of unifying American labor and of 
strengthening the entire trade union movement in 
America. 


In the year ahead, it is my solemn pledge that I 
will make every effort to help attain the unity of CIO 
and AFL on an honorable, forward-looking basis. At 
this time, a unified American labor movement, solid- 
ifying the gains of the past and preparing the way 
for future achievements, can be of maximum service 
to the workers. We can do no less than strive, in a 
spirit of responsibility and honest endeavor, for the 
unity of labor. In that effort, the officers of the CIO 
will be fully conscious both of the great heritage of 
our organization and of the wider horizons that a pro- 
gressive form of unity can help to open for labor in 
America. 
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OUR ECONOMY 


Ever since January 1953 the’ American people have 
been living through a renewed government experiment 
in trickle-down economics. The result is now apparent. 
During most of this period, the national economy has 
been characterized by a downturn followed by stag- 
nation. 

In recent weeks there have been increased activities 
in some parts of the economy. But they have been 
seasonal in nature and fail to indicate any substantial 
and sustained advance for the economy as a whole. 

From the outset of the recession in the summer of 
1953, Administration spokesmen failed to acknowledge 
that anything was wrong in the economy. They dis- 
missed references to unemployment and lost produc- 
tion as nothing more than idle “gloom and doom” talk. 
Instead of coming forth with proposals designed to 
stimulate consumer spending and economic growth, 
the Administration’s trickle-down theorists proceeded 
with their programs of granting special privileges to 
business and the wealthy. As unemployment persisted, 
official spokesmen for the Administration spoke 
vaguely of action to come sometime in the nebulous 
future. 


A ‘“‘Second-Best’?” Program 


Rather than take positive action to halt the stagna- 
tion of the national economy, Administration propa- 
gandists repeated the slogan that 1954 will be the 
second-best year in U. S. economic history—conven- 
iently forgetting that this so-called second-best year 
would be achieved at the cost of unemployment, short 
work-weeks and reduced incomes for millions of fami- 
lies. 

Dogmatic business theories about the government’s 
economic role and politically inspired optimism took 
the place of realistic economic analysis. The record 
of the Administration’s economic prognostications is a 
series of miscalculations and propaganda statements. 

In the spring of 1953, after warnings from many 
economists that the planned decline in defense spend- 
ing could cause a downturn, the Treasury Department 
embarked on a policy of raising interest rates and 
tightening the money supply. These actions, designed 
by the Treasury’s banker-theorists to combat a phan- 
tom inflation, discouraged the extension of business 
and personal loans and restricted investment in new 
plants, equipment and housing. After damage to eco- 
nomic activities became apparent, the policy was re- 
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versed, but its effects had already been worked into 
the economic scene. 

In October 1953, after the downturn became ap- 
parent, a top Cabinet official declared: “My judgment 
is that we are going to have a better year than last.” 

By January 1954, Administration spokesmen took 
note of the rapid rise in unemployment, but it was 
described as a “corrective process” and a “minor re- 
adjustment” which was “likely soon to come to a 
close.” 

At a press conference in February, President Eisen- 
hower indicated that he would take action in March 
if the employment outlook did not improve. But 
March came and went, without either a pick-up in 
economic activity or government action. 

In May, Gabriel Hauge, White House staff economic 
advisor, declared that the “downward drift” of the 
economy “has been arrested” and we could “look ahead 
to going forward again.” 

The following month, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic Advisors, ex- 
pressed a conviction that the upturn would be coming 
shortly. He particularly emphasized his own opinion 
that business spending for new plant and equipment 
would be increasing, despite official forecasts that a 
decline was expected in these outlays. Subsequent 
government reports have indicated that, far from im- 
proving, the actual decline in business investment out- 
lays was greater than officially forecast. 

In the final days of the recent election campaign, 
Administration spokesmen frantically made proud 
claims that the recession they had ignored for so long 
was finally over. 


Stabilizing Factors 


That the economic decline of 1953-54 has not spi- 
ralled into a full-blown depression was not due to 
Administration policies. The American people were 
saved from suffering the full consequences of the Ad- 
ministration’s inactivity by the collective bargaining 
strength of the trade unions and by the legacy of social 
and economic legislation enacted under the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administrations. 

The trade unions succeeded in raising the general 
wage level and in preventing any large-scale wave 
of mass wage cuts, as had occurred during most pre- 
vious economic declines. As the economy moved down- 
ward, there was a natural rise in total unemployment 
compensation payments to the jobless. Together with 
an increase in other social security payments, they 
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partially offset the decline in personal income. The 
government’s farm price support program kept farm 
income from greater collapse. 

The stabilizing forces that were built into the 
economy during the Roosevelt and Truman Adminis- 
trations helped to prevent a precipitous decline. The 
Eisenhower Administration, however, by refusing to 
act in the face of the downturn, failed to live up to its 
obligation under the Employment Act of 1946—“to 
promote maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power.” 


Extent of the Decline 


Between the 1953 peaks in economic activity and 
September 1954, the industrial production index 
dropped 9%% and the nation’s production of goods 
and services declined almost 4%. Employment last 
October was almost a half million below October 1953; 
unemployment was more than twice last year’s level. 

The declines got under way about mid-1953 and 
continued into early 1954. During most of this year, 
the national economy has moved along at about the 
level reached in the late winter months. The decline 
has been general, although the brunt of its effects has 
been felt in manufacturing industries and mining. 
Small increases in certain economic activities, thus 
far, have been seasonal changes, rather than significant 
economic improvements that herald substantial eco- 
nomic expansion and prosperity. . 

After a steady climb, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production moved down in mid- 
1953—-signalling the general decline in economic ac- 
tivity. 


Industrial Production Down 


Since mid-1953, the gross national product (total 
production of all goods and services) has declined. 
By the third quarter of 1954, it had declined to 
$14.4 billion—or almost 4%—below the level reached 
in the spring of 1953. Instead of rising as it should to 
provide job opportunities for a growing labor force in 
an increasingly efficient productive system, the na- 
tion’s production of goods and services declined in the 
last half of 1953 and in the first quarter of 1954. Dur- 
ing the following half year, the gross national product 
failed to rise—indicating a state of economic stagna- 
tion. 

The industrial production index similarly indicates 
a decline in economic activity, followed by stagnation. 
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Having reached a peak in May and July 1953 the 
index had declined 914% by September 1954. Most 
of the decline occurred between mid-1953 and last 
January. 

Durable goods production, however, was hit hardest. 
Between August 1953 and September 1954, the produc- 
tion of heavy goods such as steel, automobiles and 
electrical appliances declined 14%. Non-durable goods 
production moved down 6% from its 1953 peak. 

Although the newspapers have attempted to make 
much of increases in steel production in September 
and October, tonnage output is still considerably below 
1953 levels. In October, the tonnage production of 
steel was about 19% less than it had been a year 
before, despite the industry’s increased capacity to 
produce. 

In the first nine months of this year, the production 
of automobiles and trucks was 15% below the same 
period of 1953. The recent pick-up in auto production 
is connected with the output of new 1955 models and 
will be short-lived unless auto sales rise substantially. 

The production of electrical machinery in September 
1954 was 9% less than it had been at the 1953 peak. 

These declines in production naturally resulted in 
employment cut-backs. Total employment in Octo- 
ber—which should have risen to account for the in- 
creasing labor force—was less than it had been in the 
preceding October. 

Non-agricultural employment has dropped consider- 
ably. Last October, employment in non-agricultural 
establishments was below levels for the same month 
in 1953 and 1952, and only 700,000 above October 1951, 
three years before. Much of this decline was concen- 
trated in manufacturing industries in which employ- 
ment was lower than in the three preceding Octobers 
of 1953, 1952 and 1951. 





EMPLOYMENT IN OCTOBER 

Non-Agri- Durable 

cultural Manufac- Goods Non-Durable 

Establish- turing Manufac- Manufac- 

ments Industries turing turing 

(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
1968 47.9 16.2 9.1 TL 
1962... 49.5 16.9 9.7 ye 
1953... 50.2 17.3 10.1 %2 
1954-2: 48.6 16.0 9.1 7.0 

Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 











Non-farm employment, last October was 1.6 million 
less than in the same month of 1953 and 900,000 below 


October 1952. 
Employment in manufacturing industries has been 
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cut back even more drastically, with most of the drop 
concentrated in the heavy goods industries. In Octo- 
ber 1954, manufacturing employment was 1.3 million 
below the previous October, 900,000 less than in Octo- 
ber 1952 and 200,000 below October 1951. 


Difficult Labor Market 


Difficulties in the labor market can be seen by 
examining the hiring rate (new hires and rehires) 
in manufacturing industries. The hiring rate in 1954 
has been lower than in many years. In September 
1954 the hiring rate in manufacturing was 35 per 1000 
employees—lower than for any September since 1930. 
- Unemployment in October 1954 was more than twice 
the October 1953 low-point. 

For five months following October 1953, unemploy- 
ment continued to rise. In March, 3.7 million were 
reported to be unemployed. Since then the reported 
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number of unemployed has edged down to 2.7 million 
—or 4.2% of the civilian labor force—in October, the 
month when unemployment usually is at its lowest 
level in the year. 

The officially reported figures on employment and 
unemployment, however, fail to indicate the full ex- 
tent of the decline. In addition to those persons re- 
ported as unemployed, there are many more who are 
temporarily laid off and yet more who are on short 
work-weeks. 

In October, for example, when 2.7 million were 
officially counted as unemployed, the Census Bureau 
reported that there were over 220,000 workers on 
temporary layoffs (less than 30 days) or with a new 
job but not at work. These workers are not officially 
counted as unemployed. 

There are millions of additional workers who are 
compelled to work on part-time schedules. Last May, 
the latest date for which these figures are available, 
2.4 million people working short work-weeks would 
have accepted full-time work. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Exhaustions 


The Administration and many newspapers have at- 
tempted to indicate an economic pick-up by pointing 
to the decline, since June, in the number of unem- 
ployment compensation claimants. What they con- 
veniently ignore is the simple fact that a large and 
rising number of persons have exhausted the unem- 
ployment compensation payments to which they are 
entitled under inadequate state laws. 

In the first nine months of this year, 1,330,000 
people exhausted their unemployment compensation 
benefits. Many of these people are still unemployed 
and have been compelled to seek aid from the public 
relief agencies. By comparison, 573,000 people ex- 
hausted their benefit rights in the first nine months of 
1953. 
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Statistics on the declines in production and em- 
ployment cannot possibly reveal the privation and 
suffering visited upon hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies throughout the nation since the downturn got 
underway. 

Production losses and employment cutbacks have 
been nationwide. But scores of communities through- 
out the country—especially in the eastern half—-have 
been especially hard hit. In many West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania communities, for example, unemploy- 
ment has been at depression. or near-depression levels. 

In September, the Labor Department reported 145 
labor market areas with 6% or more of the labor 
force unemployed. This compares with 42 such areas 
of large-scale unemployment a year ago. 

Of those 145 labor market areas with substantial 
unemployment that month, there were 48 areas, where 
12% or more of the labor force was unemployed—-one 
or more unemployed persons out of every eight willing 
and able to work. 

The Administration has utterly failed to answer 
these problems, except for its optimistic words and 
unkept promises of action to come. 


The Drop in Income 


Unemployment, layoffs and short work-weeks have 
cut into family incomes. 

Total labor income in August was at a yearly rate 
of $5.7 billion below the 1953 peak—a drop of over 
$100 million a week. Less than a quarter of the loss 
in wage income has been offset by unemployment in- 
surance payments to the jobless. 

Farm income, too, is down from a year ago. And 
the farmer’s share of the consumers’ food dollar has 
slipped from 47% in 1952 to 43% in August 1954. 
Indeed, the farmers, caught in a squeeze, would have 
seen their incomes take a toboggan slide, had it not 
been for the farm price support program enacted 
under previous -Administrations. 

As a result of these declines, total personal income, 
too, has slipped. But not as much as one would think. 

While labor and farm income declined, there was a 
rise in personal incomes from dividends and interest 
—most of it received by wealthy upper-income fam- 
ilies. 

Dividends, this year, have been at an all-time record 
peak, despite the drop in labor and farm income. This 
inequitable shift in personal income has been the 
result of Administration policies and the downturn 
in economic activities. 

Part of the drop in personal incomes has been offset 
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by unemployment insurance payments, as well as other 
benefit payments under the Social Security Act. 
Despite these partial offsets—which cushioned the 
decline for millions of families—total personal income 
in August was at an annual rate of $2.8 billion below 
the peak in 1953. 

Nevertheless, the total of personal after-tax income 
inched up slightly as a result of a small decline in the 
federal income tax rate, effective January 1, 1954. 
But this gain was not sufficient to offset the increase 
in national population so that in the end per capita 
disposable income actually declined. 

Per capita after-tax personal income—which rises 
yearly under ordinary circumstances—has been going 
down ever since the middle of last year. The average 
after-tax income of each man, woman and child is 
now less than it was in mid-1953. In the third quarter 
of this year, per capita after-tax personal income was 
at an annual rate of $21 less than in the spring of 
1953. 


State of the Family Economy 


Family income has not risen to stimulate substan- 
tial increases in spending by consumers. The needed 
rises in consumer spending—to offset declining defense 
and business expenditures—have failed to take place. 

In 1953, according to the Federal Reserve Board, 
53% of all spending units had before-tax incomes of 
under $4000. It is likely that the number of families 
with less than $4000 incomes this year is even greater 
than in 1953. 

Family savings also reflect weakness in the con- 
sumer sector, especially among the low-income groups 
that represent a vast potential market for goods and 
services. Most of the family savings in early 1954 
were held by the top-income group, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The top 20% of all spending 
units—those with the highest incomes before taxes— 
held 51% of all liquid savings, while the lowest 50% 
of spending units held only 25% of liquid savings. 

In early 1954, 26% of all spending units had no 
liquid savings at all, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported. And another 28% of spending units had small 
savings, between $1 and $499. 

With low incomes prevalent among the great mass 
of American families and liquid savings so heavily 
concentrated in the top-income groups, it is no wonder 
that consumer spending has failed to give the economy 
its much-needed stimulus. 

Total business sales have been below last year’s 
levels. In August, the latest date for available in- 
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formation, business sales were $3.5 million—or 7%-- 
below the peak reached in July 1953. 

Despite the paring of inventories by business firms 
since September 1953, the accompanying decline in 
sales has failed to provide a much-improved balance 
between sales and inventories. While business in- 
ventories declined 4.8% between the 1953 peak and 
last August, sales dropped 7% in that same period. 

The decline in inventories, thus far, has not been 
sufficient apparently to create a significantly improved 
economic atmosphere. Sales have declined faster than 
have inventories. 

Seasonal pick-ups recently, such as production of 
1955 model automobiles, have resulted in increased 
activities in some parts of the economy, but not enough 
to lift the economy as a whole into substantial and 
sustained expansion. 

Although manufacturers’ new orders have risen in 
response to seasonal changes, they were still, in Sep- 
tember, 7% below their 1953 high-point. 


Business Failures Increase 


Business failures, under these conditions, have been 
rising. In the first eight months of this year, the 
number of business failures, reported by Dun and 
Bradstreet, was 24% greater than in the same period 
of 1953. 

Other business firms—especially smaller firms—have 
been hard put and forced to merge, in an attempt to 
keep their heads above water. Most larger firms 
have managed to protect their profit positions—and, 
in some cases, to improve them—despite sales declines. 
Reduced business taxes and rising productivity have 
resulted in frequent “sales down—profits up” reports 
for many large business firms, while an increasing 
number of small businesses report failures or mergers. 

If manufacturers’ new orders are to rise significantly 
—and thereby increase employment and the work-week 
—hbusiness sales will have to rise considerably above 
current levels. 

But sales can be boosted sufficiently to sustain sub- 
stantial expansion only if customers move into the 
markets, with cash and credit, to buy a rising volume 
of goods. 

Consumer income and savings, however, have not 
indicated the necessary strength to stimulate a sub- 
stantial and sustained economic pick-up. And the Ad- 
ministration has failed to strengthen the consumer 
base of the economy. 

From what other sector of the economy can, we 
expect a significant boost in buying? 
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Non-Consumer Spending Drops 


Federal government spending has declined by an 
annual rate of $12.9 billion since mid-1953. State and 
local government spending has risen somewhat since 
then, but not enough to offset the decline in federal 
spending. In the fall of 1954, total government spend- 
ing—including federal, state and local government 
expenditures—was about $10 billion, at an annual rate, 
below the level of the spring of 1953. 

Government, as a customer, has weakened over the 
past year and a half, and there is no indication that 
the Administration or the states and localities antici- 
pate any substantially stepped-up spending. Indeed, 
Administration spokesmen have spoken of further re- 
ductions in federal expenditures. 

With declines in government spending and the fail- 
ure of personal income to rise in order to boost con- 
sumer spending significantly, can economic stagnation 
be reversed by increases in business expenditures? 

Business outlays for new plant and equipment have 
declined since their peak was reached in the third 
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quarter of 1953, despite the Administration’s policies 
of giving special tax considerations to business invest- 
ment. At the end of this year, these outlays will be 
10% below the peak level, according to official gov- 
ernment forecasts. And they are expected to decline 
further in 1955. 


Construction Bright Spot 


Thus far, construction has held up well—and moved 
ahead—during the downturn. Strength in residential 
and commercial construction has been one of the few 
economic bright spots in the past year and one-half, 
and has tended to be a prop under the economy. 

But employment in construction has failed to move 
up, along with increases in dollar outlays. While ex- 
penditures for new construction were 8% greater in 
September 1954 than a year before, the number of 
wage and salary earners in contract construction ac- 
tually slipped 2%—indicating a probable substantial 
increase in manhour output. 

According to business forecasts, construction out- 
lays are expected to rise next year but not enough to 
offset anticipated declines in other parts of the 
economy. 

Both government expenditures and business invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment indicate signs of 
slipping further in the coming months. Yet increased 
spending within the economy is essential if prosperity 
is to be restored. 

The only hope of returning the economy to full 
production and full employment—without a sharp 
rise in defense spending—lies in a substantial pick-up 
in consumer income and expenditures. But it is the 
consumer part of the economy that has been largely 
ignored by the Administration to date. 


The Productivity Potential 


The increase in manhour output has contributed 
much to the strength and wealth of the nation. It 
helped make possible the tremendous surge in pro- 
duction that armed U. S. forces and gave military and 
economic aid to this nation’s allies in World War II. 

The rising productivity of the national economy 
laid the basis for the improved living conditions of 
the past 50 years. In that period, total production 
rose, living standards improved and the length of 
the work week was reduced. 

But the failure of markets to grow rapidly enough 
to absorb the economy’s rising output has, in the 
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past, contributed to frequent panics and depressions. 
In the 1920’s productivity rose sharply, while the 
buying power of workers’ wages merely inched up— 
creating a gap between consumer spending and pro- 
duction. This imbalance set the stage for the cata- 
strophic depression of the 1930’s. 

Such downturns in economic activities need not 
occur, if markets grow, along with rising productivity. 
Even enlightened members of the business community 
recognize the urgent need for mass consumption in a 
mast production economy. 

Productivity continues to rise as it did in the past, 
but at a much faster rate. Productive technology 
is now in the midst of vast changes—moving in the 
direction of automatic and semi-automatic factories. 

There has been a burst of scientific advances since 
the end of the 1930’s. World War II speeded up the 
process of technological change. Peacetime utiliza- 
tion of these wartime advances—electronics and atom- 
ic energy—is yet in the early stages of introduction. 

In addition to spectacular changes, there are the 
steady improvements in efficiency resulting from 
small changes in machines, in work-flow and in plant 
lay-out. 

New inventions, as well as smal] changes in machines 
and work-flow, make possible very rapid rises in out- 
put per manhour. 


Automation Is Spreading 


Technology is solving the age-old problem of man’s 
search to produce abundance. It promises new hori- 
zons of better living for all. But it also threatens 
the economy with mass unemployment, if these ad- 
vances are not wisely used. 

New machines, new production methods and mod- 
ernization programs are being introduced through- 
out the nation’s industries. Automation—represent- 
ing a startling advance in technology over assembly- 
line mass production—is becoming a common word. 

The Ford engine plant in Cleveland has become 
symbolic of the vast changes in industrial production. 
In that plant, it is reported, it takes three machines 
and nine men to drill the necessary oil holes in a 
crankshaft. With conventional machining methods, 29 
machines and 39 men were needed to do the same 
job. 

It has been estimated that 154 engine blocks run 
through the production line at that Ford plant in an 
hour, requiring 41 workers on the line. The same 
production pace, under older production methods, re- 
quires 117 men. 
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Business Week reports that Pontiac’s new automa- 
tion line is expected to boost production 25% without 
any increase in manpower. 

The Nash-Kelvinator Corporation reported that one 
of its installations for machining engine cylinder 
heads reduces manhours required for this operation 
by 80%. 

The magazine, Automation, states that electric light 
bulbs are now blown at a rate of 90,000 an hour, in 
a plant manned by 230 employees. Under 1934 meth- 
ods of production, it would have required 4000 
workers to produce the same output. 

The use of automation at the Thompson Products 
plant cut labor costs on the automotive valve line by 
25%, according to the magazine Factory Management. 

Richard Rimbach, publisher of Instruments maga- 
zine, commented on the oil refinery industry: “The 
average refinery which would employ 800 people with- 
out instrumentation would employ 12 people were 
instrumentation utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
sible.” 


New Methods in Steel 


In the steel industry, new methods for rolling strip 
steel are being introduced, as well as new techniques 
that reduce the time for charging huge furnaces to 
less than five minutes. 

The new Fairless Works of the U. S. Steel Com- 
pany at Morrisville, Pa., has been described as “a 
mill that not only incorporates the most modern 
steel equipment available but which is arranged to 
provide a more efficient flow of materials than is 
possible in most older plants.” 

It is estimated that at capacity operations, the 
Fairless Works would employ about 6500 workers 
and produce 2.1 million tons of steel ingots annually. 
In U. S. Steel’s older mills, approximately 70% more 
workers—or about 11,000—would be required to dupli- 
cate that production. 

New tire-building machines, it is estimated, en- 
able an operator to produce three times as much as he 
formerly did in the same length of time. Other new 
machines in the rubber industry automatically per- 
form tasks that previously required several workers 
and different operations. 

Productivity in the telephone industry is rising at 
a rapid rate. Long-distance dialing is in the process 
of introduction, as well as the spreading use of auto- 
matic message accounting, which automatically re- 
gisters calls, decodes and prints the information in 
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a form that can be used in preparing customers’ 
bills. 


Textile Productivity Up 


One textile mill reports a 120% increase in output 
per manhour between 1938 and the present. With 
the aid of the Barber-Colman Drawing In Machine, 
one textile worker can equal the output of four-to-six 
workers performing the skilled operation without 
mechanical aid. 

The Foster Winder Company has announced the in- 
troduction of a new automatic textile machine that 
will raise the winder tender’s manhour output, it is 
estimated, by six to eight times. 

In the textile industry, as in most others, moderni- 
zation programs are under way—improvements in 
work-flow and plant lay-out and changes in machines— 
that telescope three or four operations into one. 

With the introduction of such technological im- 
provements and modernization programs, manhour 
output is rising at a rate that would have been con- 
sidered impossible only 10 years ago. These improve- 
ments can prove to be a blessing, however, only if 
the fruits of industrial progress are shared equitably 
among the various economic groups of the population. 
Social wisdom is called for, to match scientific ad- 
vances. 

The buying power of wages and salaries, in this pe- 
riod, must increase faster than the national economy’s 
rising productivity—to make up for past lags and to 
give consumer income its much-needed boost. Ex- 
panding consumer markets for the purchase of an in- 
creasing volume of goods are required to achieve and 
sustain prosperity. 

If the fruits of productive efficiency are adequately 
shared with workers and full employment is sustained, 
the rising productivity of the national economy can 
make possible improving conditions of living—increas- 
ing both output and leisure—while providing a base 
of economic strength for the free world. 

The increasing size of the labor force and the rapidly 
rising productivity of the economy make continuing 
economic growth both possible and necessary. 


Manhour Output 


The economy’s increasing manhour output should 
make it possible, within the near future, to put an 
end to poverty and slums in the United States, while 
at the same time assisting the economic progress of 
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the other nations of the free world. But this promise 
of abundance can become a reality only if the economy 
grows sufficiently to absorb the products of an in- 
creasingly efficient productive system. 

As productivity rises, a worker produces more goods 
in an hour of work. Should the volume of output re- 
main static, the number of employed workers would 
be reduced. If the nation’s total production of goods 
and services stands still, millions of workers will ulti- 
mately be displaced because their manpower will no 
longer be needed. 

These workers need not be displaced by technolog- 
ical improvements—as most of the post-World War II 
history of the United States proves—if markets grow 
and job opportunities increase as the economy expands. 
But continuing economic growth is essential if mass 
unemployment is to be avoided. 

The economy must, therefore, expand each year to 
provide new job opportunities for workers who wouid 
otherwise be displaced and thrown into the ranks of 
the unemployed. Rising manhour output is, however, 
not the only reason for the necessity of economic 
growth. 

Each year the number of people entering the labor 
market is greater than the number who leave it. This 
is a natural development in a country whose popula- 
tion is growing. 


Economic Expansion Needed 


It is now conservatively estimated that the civilian 
labor force is growing by about 800,000 a year at 
present and will continue to rise at an increasing an- 
nual rate within the next decade. The economy must 
expand on a continuing basis to provide new job oppor- 
tunities each year to absorb the expanding labor force. 

The combined effects of the growth of the labor 
force and rising productivity require continuing eco- 
nomic expansion to provide the necessary increasing 
number of job opportunities for the maintenance of 
full employment. 

High levels of production and employment can be 
achieved and maintained, as the recent past history 
of the American economy shows. The alternative to 
growing markets and economic expansion is rising 
unemployment, idle machines and lost production. 


Decline in Production 


The nation’s production of goods and services should 
rise on a continuing basis to provide job opportunities 
for those who are willing and able to work. But in 
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the past year and a half, the gross national] product 
actually declined. In the third quarter of this year. 
the nation’s total output was at an annual rate of 
$356 billion dollars—a drop of 4% from the $369.9 
billion dollar level of the second quarter of 1953. 

Ever since the middle of last year, there has been a 
growing gap between the actual rate of production and 
what is needed for sustaining full employment. If the 
stagnation of the economy persists, this gap will con- 
tinue to grow wider. Substantial increases in produc- 
tion levels are needed to return the economy to full 
employment. 

In the American economy, where goods are produced 
for sale to customers, a resumption of economic 
growth can result only from an increase in spending 
Since neither government nor business outlays are 
expected to rise in the coming yéar—in fact, declines 
are anticipated—a renewal of sustained economic ex- 
pansion depends on a substantial rise in consumer in- 
come and spending. Only in that way can the gap 
between stagnation and full employment be closed and 
the advance toward economic abundance be resumed. 

Billions of dollars of wealth have been lost during 
the downturn of 1953-54. Statistics cannot impart 
meaning to what prosperity in the past year and a half 
could have meant in improved living conditions, better 
community facilities and improved public services. 
The billions of dollars of lost production—food, cloth- 
ing, homes, automobiles, household appliances, schools, 
hospitals, roads, and capital equipment--are lost for- 
ever, just as were the vast opportunities for improved 
living conditions during the depression of the 1930’s. 

The Administration has failed to discuss this grow- 
ing national economic deficit, although it has talked 
incessantly about budget deficits—as befits bankers 
and big businessmen. Even the conservative econo- 
mist Sumner Slichter, of Harvard, has pointed to the 
Admi‘nistration’s failure to be at least as concerned 
with the nation’s economic deficit as it is with budget 
deficits. 


The Trickle-Down Theory 


How can the economy be lifted out of its present 
state of stagnation? How can its expansion be re- 
sumed? 

According to the trickle-down theorists, all empha- 
sis must be placed on the necessity to provide govern- 
ment incentives for business investment—such as tax 
cuts for business and wealthy families. 

High profits and high incomes for the wealthy in- 
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evitably result in large outlays of business funds for 
new plant and equipment, these business apologists 
claim. And eventually—if sufficient attention is paid 
to rising profits—the prosperity of the business com- 
munity and top-income groups somehow trickles down 
to the great mass of American families. 

The trickle-down theory was widely held before 
the 1929 crash. Unfortunately, there are those—in 
business and government—who still believe that all 
is necessarily well with the economy so long as prof- 
its are high and increasing. Not since the days of 
Hoover, Coolidge and Harding has the federal gov- 
ernment given so many special privileges to business 
and the wealthy, as has the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

Can the Administration’s trickle-down policies be 
relied on to provide the stimulus for expansion? 

During 1946-49, private domestic investment—in- 
cluding outlays for inventory and construction, as well 
as plant and equipment—accounted for an average 
of about 14% of the economy’s total output of goods 
and services. Business investment, then, is obviously 
an important factor in the economy. But a 14% fac- 
tor is hardly the only one or even the major one. 

Does business invest in new plant and equipment 
simply because it has available funds, as the trickle- 
down theorists imply? 

Goods and services are produced for sale. If mar- 
ket conditions are good and buying increases, pro- 
duction will also rise. If buying slows down, the 
production of goods and services will drop off, too. 

When buying is increasing and production is rolling 
ahead, business firms invest in new plant and equip- 
ment—to replace worn-out capital and to expand to 
meet the demands of the growing market. Business 
investment, then, is, in large part, a response to mar- 
ket conditions and to expectations that buying will 
continue to expand and provide reasonable hope for 
profitable operations. 


Consumers the Major Factor 


Consumers are the largest group of buyers in the 
economy. From 1946 through 1949, consumer spend- 
ing accounted for an average of over 69% of total 
production. (And that does not include spending for 
residential construction—private homes and apart- 
ment houses—which is a response to consumer de- 
mand.) It is upon this great base that general eco- 
nomic activity largely depends. 

Consumer spending, then, is the major factor in the 
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economy—not the only one, but, by far, the largest. 
And in the long-run, business spending rests on con- 
sumer markets. 

Whether or not consumers are spending enough 
money to make it profitable for business to spend 
funds for new plant and equipment largely determines 
business investment decisions. Not only is consumer 
spending the greatest factor in the national economy, 
but it is also the base on which the business part of the 
economy rests. 

The trickle-down theorists are wrong, not because 
business income and investment are completely unim- 
portant, but rather because they place sole emphasis 
on the small, top-part of the economic pyramid which 
depends for its prosperity upon the well-being of the 
great mass of consumers at the economic pyramid’s 
base. It is the consumption base of the economy that 
sets the tone, in the long run, for the economy as a 
whole. 

Sustained economic growth and continued high 
levels of business investment depend, to a great de- 
gree, on an expanding consumer buying power and the 
way consumers feel about their future employment 
and incomes, 


Excessive Business Profits 


An economic imbalance is produced by excessively 
high business profits that are saved, rather than spent 
for new and improved plant and equipment. Business 
spending for new plant and equipment is expected 
to taper off from current levels. A continued rise 
in business savings (retained profits after payment of 
taxes and dividends, plus depreciation allowances), 
that does not result in increased capital investment, 
creates the danger that part of the economy’s out- 
put of goods and services will not be sold. 

But the Administration and the Republican ma- 
jority in the last Congress dogmatically followed the 
trickle-down theory. They successfully defeated 
tax proposals designed to bolster consumer buying 
power. Instead, they enacted tax relief legislation 
for business and rich families. 

Under the tax bill signed by President Eisenhower 
several months ago, 91% of the tax relief is distrib- 
uted among corporations and upper-income families. 
Most low- and middle-income families received no tax 
relief at all from this legislation. 

It is not trickle-down policies that the national econ- 
omy requires. Rather it is rising consumer expendi- 
tures that are urgently needed to halt the current 
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stagnation of the economy. Government economic 
policy must be directed to that end—to stimulate a 
renewal of continuing economic growth by strengthen- 
ing the economy’s consumer base. 


Program for Economic Progress 


The tools for abundance are at hand. With wise 
judgment and broad social vision, great increases in 
national wealth are possible. 

Failure to use our national resources and produc- 
tive ability to their fullest extent would not only be 
a loss to the American people, but its impact upon 
the free world could be disastrous. A strong na- 
tional economy is one of the pillars of the total 
strength of the free world. 

A program for economic progress is required. It 
must rest ultimately on the need to strengthen the 
economy’s mass consumption base and would there- 
fore include the following factors: 

1. Effective Collective Bargaining, Improved Wages 
and Working Conditions and Guaranteed Annual 
Wages. 

A strong trade union movement has proven to be an 
important force for economic progress. A stronger 
and more effective trade union movement, that en- 
compasses white collar workers, as well as production 
and maintenance workers, is sorely needed. 

Collective bargaining has already shown its ability 
to build strength into the economy. Gains in wages, 
pensions, insurance and working conditions, generally, 
have helped to build consumer markets. Continued 
gains, through collective bargaining, are essential to 
sustain growing markets, as productivity rises. 

Guaranteed annual wage plans can give wage and 
salary earners an opportunity to plan ahead and to 
improve their living conditions on a continuing basis 
throughout the year. The spread of such agreements 
could provide business with a much-needed incentive 
to become concerned with maintaining full employ- 
ment. And it could induce business to plan its ex- 
pansion programs on a long-run basis. 

2. Tax Policy Designed to Strengthen Consumer 
Buying Power. 

Tax policy should be geared to strengthening con- 
sumer buying power. The present $600 personal in- 
come tax exemption should be raised immediately to 
$800, and eventually to $1000. Such change in the 
income tax law is needed as an important step toward 
restoring the tax structure to an equitable basis. 

The Administration’s tax program in 1954 was, un- 
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fortunately, an extension of its trickle-down theory. 
The tax cuts that were adopted in the last session 
of Congress provided special reductions for business 
and for stockholders. 

A proper tax policy, based on ability to pay, should 
include a combination of measures designed to in- 
crease individual exemptions and to eliminate the 
loopholes in the present tax structure. 

3. Two Million New Housing Units a Year. 

It has been estimated that a minimum of 2 million 
housing units must be built each year for the next 20 
years to eliminate slums and below-standard housing 
and to meet the requirements of our growing popula- 
tion. 

Interest rates on home loans must be reduced to 
help tap the great potential market for housing among 
middle-income families earning $3000-$6000 a year. 
Public housing construction should be greatly ex- 
panded to provide adequate housing facilities for low- 
income families. 

Two million new housing units a year should be- 
come the national goal, with government policies set 
to achieve it. A vigorous housing program would 
provide employment for many workers, and at the 
same time, improve the living conditions of the 
American people. 


4. Improved Social Security. 

The Social Security Act should be improved to in- 
crease old age and survivors’ benefits to an adequate 
level of living requirements and to provide adequate 
protection against the hazards of long-term and tem- 
porary disability. 

Federal and state laws should be amended to 
strengthen the public assistance program, improve 
maternal and child welfare services and extend re- 
habilitation services. 


5, National Health Program. 

There is an urgent need for a comprehensive na- 
tional health program to answer the vast unmet health 
needs of the American people. 

National health insurance should be made part of 
the social security system, with contributions geared 
to income, with full reservation of free choice of doc- 
tors and patients, and with control of medical decisions 
in the hands of the medical profession. 

Federal financial aid should be granted for medical 
education of all types. Federal grants for hospital 
construction and medical research should be ex- 
panded. Government loans and grants should be made 
available to consumer cooperatives in the field of 
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medical care to assist them in building facilities and 
in experimenting with methods of improving the pro- 
tection furnished their members. 

State laws should be improved to provide more 
adequate health facilities and services. 


6. Improved Unemployment Compensation System. 

Our woefully inadequate unemployment insurance 
system must be overhauled. Unemployed workers now 
receive an average of less than $25 a week, and benefits 
do not continue for a long enough period. 

The Congress and the state legislatures should sub- 
stantially increase both the amount and duration of 
unemployment compensation payments. Harsh dis- 
qualification provisions in the state laws should be 
removed. 


7. Increase in Federal Legal Minimum Wage to 
$1.25. 

The federal minimum wage law is pitifully inade- 
quate. Its coverage must be broadened and the legal 
minimum raised to $1.25 an hour from its present 75¢. 
Such action would improve the living conditicns of 
millions of low-paid wage earners and their families. 

State minimum wage laws—which cover several mil- 
lion workers in such establishments as hotels and 
restaurants—should be drastically revised to increase 
legal minimums considerably above current levels. 


8. Improved Agricultural Support Programs. 

To prevent the present farm recession from turning 
into an agricultural depression, the time-tested pro- 
grams of price supports, marketing, storage, rural 
electrification and telephones, low cost credit and 
conservation should be improved. 

The government’s farm program should aim to 
strengthen the income position of the family farmer 
and to increase the consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


9. Aid to Small Business. 

An essential feature of a growing economy is a 
liberal credit policy. In the present state of economic 
stagnation, there is special need for credit at low in- 
terest rates and under liberal terms for businesses, 
individuals, farmers, state and local governments. 

Small businesses, in particular, could be aided by a 
government policy of low-interest loans under liberal 
terms. A special program of loans, under liberal terms, 
should be established to assist small business firms. 


10. Special Assistance for Chronically Distressed 
Areas. 


The general decline in economic activity has resulted 
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in a rise in unemployment nationally. This national 
condition has seriously affected scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. Unemployment in the 
old areas of economic weakness has become more 
pressing; in many other areas, the decline in the na- 
tional economy has been felt with particular force. 
Last September, there were 145 labor market areas 
with 6% or more of the labor force unemployed. 

A resurgence of growth in the national economy 
would reduce national unemployment. An effective, 
national full employment program would sharply re- 
duce the number of distressed labor market areas. 

But even in recent years of high employment na- 
tionally, there were a number of chronically dis- 
tressed areas, scattered throughout the country. These 
areas—such as the hard-coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
the old textile towns of New England, and the southern 
Illinois mining towns—are in need of special assistance, 
in addition to a national full employment program. 

It is the obligation of the federal government, under 
the Employment Act of 1946, to assist the states and 
localities, to bring the chronically distressed areas 
back to economic health. Such areas should be given 
preference in the placing of government contracts. 
The federal government should assist public and 
private groups in attracting new industries into such 
areas. The President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
and other federal government agencies should aid 
state government agencies in developing programs of 
assistance to areas of long-run economic distress. 


11. Expanded Government Aid for Public Services. 

Public services, such as schools, hospitals, roads, air- 
ports, parks, libraries and museums, all serve to ad- 
vance the living standards of the American people. 
These services are in need of vast improvements. 

Recent estimates indicate the need for over 100,000 
more classrooms each year for the next five years. 
As for hospitals, even by modest standards, the nation 
requires 230,000 new general hospital beds. Roads 
and airports are in need of a vast repair, improvement 
and expansion program. 

Ever since the start of World War II, public serv- 
ices have tended to come at the end of a long list of 
government-required action. During both wartime and 
postwar periods, public services have been woefully 
neglected. 

The Eisenhower Administration has talked at length 
—with no effective action—about expanding public 
services to head off a sharp recession. But these serv- 
ices—such as schools, hospitals, roads and airports— 
require continuing improvements and expansion to 
meet the growing needs of an expanding population. 
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A Strong Society 


Public service programs by the federal, state and 
local governments should not be viewed as mere anti- 
recessionary devices, but rather as continuing pro- 
grams required to keep the structure of society strong. 
In periods of economic decline, public service pro- 
grams should be expanded without the necessity of 
long periods of delay. 

The federal government should start immediately 
on a comprehensive, long-run public service program 
—through expanded federal aid to education, health 
facilities, roads and airports. State and local gov- 
ernments should be assisted financially and, also, with 
expert advice on construction planning. 

Large numbers of state and local governments are 
confronted with great financial obstacles when it 
comes to expanding public service programs. In many 
cases, there are statutory limits on the amount and 
types of borrowing these bodies can undertake—and 
in numerous instances these limits have been reached 
or exceeded. Legislation should be put on the books 
now to enable the federal government to make special 
loans and financial grants to help states and local com- 
munities to get their own much-needed projects under 
way. 

Sharp swings in the business cycle are not inevitable. 
Over the years, we have been learning how to elim- 
inate such unfortunate distortions from our economic 
development. The American people are too resource- 
ful to accept recurring catastrophes with resignation. 

The federal government is committed, under the 
Employment Act of 1946, to take steps “to promote 
maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power.” 

It must be prepared to act as a balance wheel, so 
that the economy may expand on a continuing basis 
for the maintenance of full employment. 

We have it within our grasp to produce abundance 
and to distribute it widely among America’s families. 
It requires wisdom, however, and bold policies to 
maintain the nation’s economic development on a 
steady and dynamic course. 

The CIO remains confident and optimistic about the 
nation’s future economic possibilities. The horizons 
are broad and challenging. We can reach them if we 
combine boldness with social wisdom. 
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MANPOWER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The CIO has continued to be represented on the 
National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee, which advises both the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization on manpower 
problems. CIO members are Stanley Ruttenberg, Di- 
rector of the CIO Department of Education and Re- 
search, and Jacob Clayman, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ohio State Industrial Union Council, with Mrs. 
Katherine Ellickson, CIO Associate Director of Re- 
search, serving as alternate. 

This is the only phase of the work of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization on which active CIO cooperation 
has been requested in the last year. The agency is 
supposed to be developing effective plans for the 
nation’s defense program, but this lack of recognition 
of labor’s concern with such planning and our potential 
contribution to it is only one indication of the inade- 
quacy of its present preparations for possible emer- 
gencies. 

The Labor-Management Manpower Committee has 
completed “A Manpower Program for Full Mobiliza- 
tion” on which it has been working for two years. 
This program is based on the belief “that the way to 
mobilize civilian manpower is through voluntary 
measures . . . The Committee is unanimous in oppos- 
ing national service legislation and other similar con- 
trols.” 

This principle is intended to apply in case of atomic 
attack as well as less compelling situations: ‘We are 
convinced that only the self-imposed discipline of 
free men and women facing a situation of ultimate 
danger can give the Nation the stability and flexibility 
it must have to survive.” 


Program of Action 


In addition to developing this viewpoint, the Com- 
mittee’s document makes recommendations on man- 
power policies and actions to maximize production, 
balance civilian and military manpower requirements, 
and restore bombed-out areas. 

As part of the program for action the statement 
indicates that “A National Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee should be established to ad- 
vise the over-all mobilization agency, with authority 
and responsibility to participate in all pclicy develop- 
ment and recommendation including the right to in- 
itiate the consideration of manpower policies.” 

This “Manpower Program for Full Mobilization” 
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has been delivered to the Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector, Arthur Flemming, who indicated that he would 
submit it to the National Security Council. The docu- 
ment has also been distributed to regional and area 
labor-management manpower committees, which have 
been maintained on a stand-by or semi-active basis 
so that some type of organizational setup would be 
available for immediate action in case of emergency. 


Management Obstruction 


Although the “Manpower Program for Full Mobiliza- 
tion” was agreed upon last spring, management repre- 
sentatives repeatedly express doubts as to the value 
of labor-management committees. In fact, we are 
confronted with an attempt by employer spokesmen 
to get the Administration to revise its policy so that 
it would consult with labor and management on man- 
power problems, but not through permanent commit- 
tees. 

The big task now confronting the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee is to see 
that labor and management representatives remain 
united on the voluntary principles developed in this 
report, that it is finally cleared by the proper official 
government bodies, and that its plans for voluntary 
cooperation are embodied in official Administration 
policy. 

The development of this program has been the 
major subject considered by the Manpower Committee 
in the last year. Contrary to earlier practice, cur- 
rent problems have rarely been referred to the group 
for its consideration, although certain recommenda- 
tions have been made on deferments under Selective 
Service, on specialized personnel, and on an executive 
reserve. 

The Administration is considering recommendations 
to Congress on Universal Military Training, the Selec- 
tive Service System, and military reserve policies. 
The CIO was represented by Stanley Ruttenberg on 
the Committee on Manpower Resources for National 
Security headed by Lawrence Appley. This group 
has issued a report calling attention to the limited 
number of men in the 18 to 25 age group. 

The report concludes that, while the nation’s man- 
power is sufficient to meet both civilian and military 
requirements, it does not appear wise to operate a 
Universal Military Training program at the same 
time as the Selective Service System. The National 
Security Training Commission has, however, recom- 
mended a modified form of Universal Military Train- 
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The sections of the U. S. Department of Labor 
charged with responsibility for manpower planning 
have been severely slashed. We have little assurance 
that essential planning is being done to maximize the 
creative potentialities of men and women now in the 
labor force or who could be drawn into gainful em- 
ployment in an emergency. Tragic and avoidable 
waste continues through needless accidents, illness, 
and the manifold maladjustments arising from poor 
housing, education and health facilities. 


Migratory Labor 


Present arrangements for meeting demands for 
migratory farm labor illustrate the unrealistic ap- 
proach to manpower problems which continue in low- 
wage industries. Migrant farm workers in many 
areas have miserable living and working conditions, 
and their children are deprived of proper opportuni- 
ties for healthful development, including regular ed- 
ucation. Yet the nation, instead of taking positive 
steps speedily to remedy such conditions, continues to 
bring in several hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
eontract workers each year to meet the demands of 
large-scale farms, especially in the Southwest. 

United States workers who would be glad to fill 
these jobs under reasonable conditions are driven to 
look elsewhere for employment, and under present 
circumstances many are without jobs or must take 
the substandard rates that are offered. The CIO 
again recommended to Congress this year that Public 
Law 78, under which the Mexican contract labor pro- 
gram is carried on, should not be extended without 
substantial amendments to protect both U. S. and 
Mexican workers, 


CIVIL LIBERTIES—THE GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEE AND DEFENSE PLANT 
SECURITY PROGRAMS 


Our 1953 Convention spoke out unequivocally 
against the continued onslaughts upon historic civil 
liberties guaranteed by the Constitution and particu- 
larly against the repeated invasions of the traditional 
rights of government workers and defense plant em- 
ployees throughout the country. During the past year 
your Officers have sought to implement the 1953 Reso- 
lution on Civil Liberties and Internal Security, but we 
find it necessary to report to this Convention that, 
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despite vigorous efforts, the position of government 
employees and defense plant workers has further 
deteriorated within the past 12 months. 

The Administration’s government employee security 
program has become more a vehicle for Republican 
political advantage than a procedure for safeguarding 
secrets vital to our national security. Employees are 
discharged on the basis of long-forgotten associations 
or oral statements dredged up by anonymous inform- 
ers whose identities are unknown to the accused work- 
ers and often even to the board passing on the case. 

The burden is placed upon the government worker 
with even the faintest liberal background to prove 
himself innocent and untainted by suspicious associa- 
tions or statements. The Administration’s various 
public announcements concerning government security 
risks are transparent efforts to substantiate politically- 
motivated charges of Democratic softness towards 
Communism. 


Misleading Figures Cited 


The figures issued by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission in October indicating that nearly 
7000 security risks had left the government under the 
Administration’s security program, were misleading to 
the point of falsehood. Not a single one of the alleged 
7000 security risks was found to be a member of the 
Communist Party or to have engaged in espionage 
or in the improper handling of any documents and the 
bulk of these employees had either resigned volun- 
tarily or been separated from the government for 
reasons unrelated to even the remotest past or present 
Communist association. 

Workers everywhere resent the gratuitous blot thus 
placed upon the good name of the federal worker for 
partisan political advantage. As this loyalty-security 
operation spreads from the federal government to 
state and local levels, it endangers the livelihood and 
reputation of a vast group of American workers who 
ask for no more than the right to serve their govern- 
ment honestly and efficiently. 


Defense Plant Security 

Your Officers have been particularly concerned with 
the Defense Department’s program for handling se- 
curity risks in defense plants. We recognize the 
necessity for safeguarding our defense plants against 
subversives and support all reasonable measures to- 
ward that end. However, during the past year the 
Defense Department proposed to require every defense 
worker with access to any classified information to 
fill out a questionnaire naming under penalties of 
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perjury every person he had ever associated with, no 
matter how many years back, who, at any time in his 
entire life, had ever belonged to any of the 240 or more 
organizations on the Attorney General’s list of sub- 
versive organizations. 

Representatives of the CIO made the strongest 
possible representations to the Defense Department 
that the placing of such a burden upon defense plant 
workers was unfair, unfeasible and un-American. As 
the result of our representations, the proposal was 
modified to the extent of limiting the associations 
covered by the questionnaire to the past five years 
with persons who had been members of these organi- 
zations within the past five years. Even as limited, 
however, many employees will find the questionnaire 
impossible to fill out and abhorrent in principle. 

Your Officers are also particularly concerned lest 
the information on these questionnaires come into the 
hands of employers who might utilize the “derogatory” 
information thus gained by them against militant 
union men. As this Report goes to press, we are 
making further representations to the Defense De- 
partment to the effect that it is their responsibility 
and not the employers’ to safeguard the security of 
this country. American workingmen and women bow 
to no group in their loyalty to their country. 

Security programs in defense plants must be run 
by the government and not by employers who might 
misuse the information for their own purposes. We 
shall continue to watch this operation closely for it 
holds grave dangers as a potential vehicle of anti- 
unionism. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


In addition to devoting considerable time to ad- 
ministering the affairs of the CIO, your Executive 
Officers, Executive Committee and Executive Board 
were confronted with many problems of grave con- 
cern to our members which arose during the past year. 

The latter resulted from growing unemployment 
and other signs of economic distress and the failure 
of the Administration or the Congress to take the 
steps necessary to check this downward trend. 

At the same time the strength of reactionary, big- 
business and special interest forces in Washington 
required increased attention to legislative matters, as 
well as to actions taken by the executive branch of 
the government. Anti-labor agitators both within 
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and without the Administration intensified their drive 
against unions, and the forces of greed and special 
privilege sought to deprive the American people gen- 
erally of their fair share of the naticnal wealth 
and productivity. 

The Executive Committee and Executive Board, 
following the practice introduced in 1953, met more 
frequently than in prior years and attempted to count- 
eract these evil forces in every possible way. Care- 
ful attention was given to Administration programs 
and Congressional proposals and a number of state- 
ments spelling out CIO’s position of support or opposi- 
tion were issued to the press. 

Continuing the major effort launched last year to 
counteract hostile publicity, the Executive Committee 
and Executive Board authorized a continuation of the 
CIO-sponsored daily radio broadcasts and continued 
its study of plans for the use of television as an ad- 
ditional public relations medium, 

Considerable attention was also devoted to prob- 
lems of organization, particularly the increasing dif- 
ficulties which labor is encountering in its organiza- 
tional efforts in the face of mounting unemployment, 
Taft-Hartley and the restrictive labor laws being en- 
acted in some of the states. 

Both the Executive Committee and Executive Board 
also gave much time and effort to the other prob- 
lems that faced the CIO and took action to further 
the program adopted at the Cleveland Convention 
last year to advance the welfare of all the American 
people. 

The Executive Committee met in Washington on 
December 15, 1953 and February 16, 1954; in New 
York City on March 22; in Washington on April 14, 
June 9, June 28-29, and October 4, and in Los Angeles 
on November 30. 

The Executive Board met in Cleveland on Novem- 
ber 20, 1953; in New York City on March 23; in 
Washington on May 10, June 29, and October 5-6, 
and Los Angeles on December 1. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Certified public accountants, appointed by your Pres- 
ident, have made two separate audits of the books of 
the organization, covering the two six-month periods 
since the audit completed just prior to the last Conven- 
tion of the CIO. Reports of these audits, which present 
a clear picture of the organization’s finances have 
been made to the Executive Board and have been 
officially approved. 
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At the Executive Board meeting immediately pre- 
ceding this Convention, Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey submitted a detailed report on the financial 
operations of the organization. 

In the course of the past year, CIO has financed a 
number of major new—and costly—undertakings, such 
as its greatly intensified public relations activity in- 
volving the sponsorship of a daily radio news broad- 
cast over the ABC network. Despite these high ad- 
ditional costs of operation, and although at the same 
time the organization’s per capita income was re- 
duced as the result of the increased unemployment 
and layoffs which accompanied the economic down- 
turn, the financial report for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1954 shows that the CIO’s financial 
condition remains at a high level. 

The office of the Secretary-Treasurer stepped up 
its auditing services during the year and is providing 
an auditing program for CIO Industrial Union Coun- 
cils that meets the highest professional auditing stand- 
ards. In addition, new standard accounting forms 
have been furnished to the Councils which will 
streamline the keeping of IUC financial records in ac- 
cordance with the most up-to-date accounting methods, 

In conformity with the usual practice, the annual 
financial report of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations will be published at the end of the year 
for the information of our members and the general 
public. 


PHILIP MURRAY MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 


In April 1953, the CIO created the Philip Murray 
Memorial Foundation. Its purpose was to ‘“com- 
memorate the memory of Philip Murray, dedicated 
American, leader of labor and great humanitarian 
. ..’ In announcing the Foundation your President 
and Emil Rieve, Chairman of the Philip Murray 
Memorial Foundation, declared: 

“The memory of Philip Murray will always be 
in the hearts and minds of American workers, 
for his endeavors to build a strong, free, demo- 
cratic trade union movement and his contribu- 
tions to the general welfare of America, were of 
prime magnitude. 

“The officials of the Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation will seek to use this organization to 
carry on the great work to which Philip Murray 
so ably devoted his life. We seek . . . to create 
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a truly living memorial—one whose good and con- 

structive work will help all Americans, regard- 

less of race, color, creed or economic position.” 

Close to $1 million was subscribed to the Philip 
Murray Foundation by the various unions of the CIO, 
and by gifts from a number of individuals. 
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During the past 18 months, the Philip Murray py) sher 


Memorial Foundation has made grants and donations 
of close to its entire resources, to a wide variety of 
projects in which the late Philip Murray was keenly 
interested and for which he displayed an active in- 
terest through his long and constructive career. 


Separate Report Issued 


The story of these grants is told in a separate re- 
port published by the Philip Murray Memorial Founda- 
tion for distribution to this Convention. In addition, 
the Foundation sponsored publication of the book, 
Human Dignity—a record of the careers of Philip 
Murray and his friend, the late Executive Vice Presi- 


dent of the CIO, Allan S. Haywood—and a short movie ° 


of the life and times of Philip Murray. 

The Foundation also commissioned a portrait and 
a sculptured plaque of Philip Murray by outstanding 
artists. 

It is the feeling of the Board of Trustees and Public 
Advisory Board of the Foundation that in carrying on 
these activities the Foundation has been responsive 
to the thoughts and wishes of the members and officers 
of the various unions of the CIO; and that those con- 
tributions have reflected the broad sweep of humani- 
tarian interests that constituted the life of Philip 
Murray. Through these constructive contributions the 
name and spirit of Philip Murray will be perpetuated 
and associated with the good works that interested 
him throughout all the years of his life. 


WORK OF STAFF AND COMMITTEES 


Throughout the reports of the various CIO Com- 
mittees and Departments and International Unions 
which follow many references will be found to the 
help and cooperation that has been forthcoming from 
the CIO family. Once again the CIO “team” has 
functioned effectively and its record is a source of deep 
gratification. 

My sincere thanks for their contributions go to the 
Executive Officers, Executive Committee and Execu- 
tive Board, as well as the members of the head- 
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quarters and field staff, all of whom have served the 
organization’s interests with unselfish devotion. 

The new Committee structure established with the 
advice and cooperation of the Executive Committee 
and the Executive Board in 1953 has continued to 
prove its effectiveness. The present Committees, with 
their Chairmen, are as follows: 

Civil Rights: James B. Carey, Chairman. 

Community Services: Joseph A. Beirne, Chairman. 

Economic Policy: Emil Rieve, Chairman. 

Ethical Practices: Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman. 

Fair Labor Standards: Solomon Barkin, Chairman. 

Finance: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman, 

Guaranteed Annual Wage: Otis Brubaker, Chair- 
man. 

Housing: James G. Thimmes, Chairman. 

International Affairs: Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman. 

Latin American Affairs Subcommittee: O. <A. 
Knight, Chairman. 

Legislative: Walter P. Reuther, Chairman. 

Maritime: Joseph Curran, Chairman, 

Organizing Policy: John V. Riffe, Chairman, 

Political Action Committee: Walter P. Reuther, 
Chairman; Jack Kroll, Director 

Power, Atomic Energy and Resources Development: 
O. A, Knight, Chairman. 

Safety and Occupational Health: Michael J. Quill, 
Chairman. 

Skilled Trades Coordinating: Richard Gosser, Chair- 
man. 

Social Security: Joseph Curran, Chairman. 

Union Label: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman. 

Veterans: L. S. Buckmaster, Chairman. 

The headquarters Departments also have functioned 
well throughout the year. These include: 

The Organization and Industrial Union Council 
Departments, headed by Executive Vice President John 
V. Riffe, with R. J. Thomas, Oral Garrison and Carl 
McPeak continuing to serve as his assistants; the 
Legal Department, headed by Arthur J. Goldberg; 
the Legislative Department directed by Robert Oliver, 
with Thomas Burke serving as Chief of Congressional 
Liaison; the International Affairs Department, di- 
rected by Victor G. Reuther with Michael Ross act- 
ing as CIO representative at the ICFTU; the Edu- 
cation and Research Department, headed by Stanley 
G. Ruttenberg; the Publicity Department, headed by 
Henry C. Fleisher; and the Accounting Department, 
headed by Harold H. Jack. 

Robert Oliver and Victor G. Reuther, in addition, 
have continued to serve as Assistants to your Presi- 
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dent, and Richard Leonard and Franz Daniel served as 
Assistants to the President for field operations. 
Thomas P. Moran continued as Superintendent of 
the headquarters building. Report 
Reports submitted to your President by the various 
Departments and standing Committees of the National Walter P 
CIO are printed on the pages that follow. Reuther 
Respectfully submitted, 


December 1954 President 
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The year that is drawing to a close has been one of 
the most crucial in the history of organized labor. 
Widespread unemployment, restrictive NLRB deci- 
sions, and an anti-union atmosphere on both federal 
and state levels have encouraged employer hostility to 
labor. Grave problems thus confront CIO unions in 
their organizing and collective bargaining efforts. 

Despite these adverse conditions, CIO unions have 
pushed forward on many fronts to improve their bar- 
gaining position and to obtain better wages and work- 
ing conditions for the members. In addition, they 
have greatly increased the effectiveness of their legis- 
lative and political activities. 

The effect of widespread unemployment on the na- 
tional economy—and on the lives of millions of workers 
and their families—has been severe. There can be no 
doubt that the situation would be even more disastrous 
had it not been for the organized labor movement 
which stood as a barrier between the workers and eco- 
nomic catastrophe. If any proof were needed of the 
absolute indispensability of a solidly organized labor 
movement to protect the well-being of workers, that 
proof has now been furnished by the economic events 
of the past year. 

The challenge to labor presented by unemployment 
and failure of the national Administration to take ef- 
fective steps to correct it has been accompanied by 
two other important developments. 


Industry’s Power Grows 


Mergers of corporate interests have been taking 
place at a phenomenal rate. At the same time, new 
productive techniques have been introduced into vari- 
ous industries, at a pace hitherto unknown. These 
developments have increased the power of industrial 
corporations and have raised serious problems relating 
to employment levels. 

Confronted with this growing concentration of in- 
dustrial might, CIO unions have sought methods of in- 
creasing their own bargaining strength vis-a-vis their 
respective industries. For some, this has meant formu- 
lation of new bargaining techniques; others have had to 
resort to strike action to an unprecedented degree. 
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Still others have joined forces in actual mergers or 
amalgamations, or joint bargaining agreements. 

In May of 1954, the Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, the Distributive, Processing and 
Office Workers of America, and the Playthings, Jew- 
elry and Novelty Workers International Union ef- 
fected an amalgamation of their locals. This move 
brought 140,000 workers into one, strong union. 

Amalgamation of the United Railroad Workers of 
America with the Transport Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, concluded during the year, brought 40,000 new 
members to TWU-CIO. 

Membership of the Optical Workers Union was 
absorbed, during the year, by IUE-CIO and the newly 
named United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America, after the Optical Workers Union had volun- 
tarily returned its charter to CIO. 

From these mergers, and proposed or expected 
mergers affecting other CIO affiliates, should come 
greater strength and more effective collective bar- 


gaining. 


Labor Cooperation 


An example of labor cooperation in organizing was 
given during the reporting period by three major CIO 
and AFL maritime unions. Facing common problems, 
delegates from the Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, the National Maritime Union and the AFL 
Masters, Mates & Pilots, met to establish a joint or- 
ganizing drive along 2800 miles of American water- 
ways. Support for the imaginative project was voiced 
by fraternal representatives of the CIO Steelworkers 
of America and the CIO Oil Workers. 

Each of the unions has assigned full time organizers 
to the drive which is being coordinated by a National 
CIO Representative. 


New CIO Affiliate 


A new affiliate was added to the roster of CIO 
unions with the affiliation of the 52,000-member Me- 
chanics Educational Society of America. 

Coming to CIO with a long history of militant trade 
unionism, MESA-CIO will be a valued member of the 
CIO family. It has already begun to make important 
contributions to the development of our organization. 

In the NLRB statistical year, July 1953 through June 
1954, CIO unions participated in 1455 collective bar- 
gaining elections, covering 279,837 workers. In more 
than 50% of these elections, many of which involved 
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more than two unions, CIO affiliates were victorious, 
the exact number of elections won being 745. In 
30 additional elections, the results were indeterminate. 


Workers Favor Unions 


It is interesting to note that in all the NLRB cer- 
tification elections during the period reported, 71.5% 
of the workers voted for representation for purposes 
of collective bargaining. This is a remarkable show- 
ing considering the unceasing attacks that have been 
made over the years on unions in particular and the 
concept of trade unionism in general—attacks that 
have, in the last two years, increased in intensity and 
viciousness. 

The continuing loyalty to trade unionism thus dem- 
onstrated is further confirmed by the fact that while 
537,000 workers were involved in certification elections 
during the year, only 9763 workers were affected by 
decertification elections. Thirteen such decertifica- 
tion bids were rejected by members of CIO unions. 

Six CIO unions participated in 19 elections con- 
ducted by the National Mediation Board under author- 
ity of the Railway Labor Act from July 1953 through 
June 1954. Eleven of these were won by these CIO 
affiliates who received a total of 1235 votes to gain 
collective bargaining rights for 2884 railway, airline, 
ship and railway terminal workers. 


Departmental Structure 


Last year’s Convention Report discussed the reor- 
ganization of the Organization Department and of the 
field structure of CIO. This move included establish- 
ment of 13 CIO regions, each headed by a Director, 
and distribution of most of the organizing staff 
among CIO unions. A top policy organizing committee 
was appointed by the Executive Board under chair- 
manship of the Executive Vice President. 

At the time of the writing of this Report, 141 or- 
ganizers are under assignment to 25 of our affiliates. 

R. J. Thomas continued to serve as Assistant Di- 
rector of Organization; Oral Garrison as Assistant to 
the Executive Vice President in matters dealing with 
finance, local industrial unions, and allied problems; 
Carl A. McPeak as the Assistant Director of Councils. 

The 13 CIO Regional Directors now have 51 Repre- 
sentatives assisting them in the many duties attendant 
upon servicing of Industrial Union Councils. Such 
Representatives, under the new structure, also devote 
considerable time to legislative, PAC and other duties. 
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The remainder of the staff are working on special 
projects or national programs. 

Even though we have now had one full year’s ex- 
perience with the new structure and operations, eval- 
uation of the success of the reorganization in relation 
to the task of basic organizing is somewhat difficult 
in light of the new factors of mass unemployment 
and government hostility that have become aggra- 
vated since the last Report. 

Recently, meetings have been held by the Organiz- 
ing Policy Committee and its subcommittee to ex- 
amine our experiences over the past year. So far, 
the committees have not completed their appraisal. It 
is our expectation that the committees will render 
their report by the time the 16th Constitutional Con- 
vention opens. 

The Industrial Union Councils, it is clear, have 
benefited greatly from the assignment to CIO Re- 
gional Directors of the responsibility for servicing 
Councils in their areas. The report of the Councils 
Department, which appears below, evidences that fact. 


Reports From Internationals 


AUTO WORKERS: The UAW-CIO has again reached 
a new high in strength. A mid-1954 report shows an 
average dues-paying membership of more than 1,400,- 
000. With exonerations for those on strike or un- 
employed, plus the more than 35,000 retired members, 
the total active membership of the Union stood at 
more than one million and a half. 

During the period September 1, 1953 to August 31, 
1954, the UAW participated in 240 elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board, winning 149 
and losing 91. These elections brought some 30,000 
new workers into the Union at that time. 

The UAW-CIO has kept pace with the expansion 
of the automobile manufacturers. The UAW-CIO 
achieved a perfect record for elections among produc- 
tion workers at General Motors and Ford plants. Dur- 
ing this period of time, there were no elections held 
among production workers in the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 

Organization was also very successful in new plants 
of parts manufacturers with whom the Union holds 
national agreements and in other small plants scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

Organization in the agricultural implement and 
aircraft fields has also been carried on very success- 
fully and the UAW-CIO has maintained its top posi- 
tion in those industries, 
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| Payoff is still on the picket line for these UAW 
strikers at Kohler, Wis. 


There are now more than 3100 collective bargaining 
units organized into 1250 local unions in the United 
States and Canada. 

The past year saw three more units of the FE-UE 
come into the UAW-CIO while National Labor Re- 
lations Board elections are planned in several others. 

The nature and extent of the organizing problem 
that lies ahead of the UAW-CIO was revealed by our 
nationwide survey of plants in the Union’s jurisdiction 
that remain unorganized. The survey reveals that of 
such unorganized plants in the country, 97% have 
fewer than 250 workers, while 63% have fewer than 50. 

The UAW-CIO, like all other CIO unions, has had 
its organizing efforts adversely affected by new in- 
terpretations of the Taft-Hartley Act issued by the 
Republican-packed NLRB. Cantinued unemployment 
has also affected organizing efforts but despite these 
handicaps, substantial progress has been made, as the 
record would indicate. 


BARBERS: The Barbers and Beauty Culturists 
Union of America, CIO, operates in a field that pre- 
sents unique organizing and servicing problems. 

This Union, nevertheless, even with limited re- 
sources, has continued to make steady progress in 
both areas. 

During the reporting year, the Union chartered 
three additional local unions in New York and Ohio. 
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BREWERY WORKERS: In the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1953 through August 31, 1954 CIO Brewery 
Workers participated in 42 representation elections 
and won 27 of these. Two of the elections had in- 
determinate results. Gains from these elections in 
the United States number 785 workers. Canadian 
membership increased by 700, while gains in mem- 
bership by transfer of local industria] unions were 
in the order of 500 members. Contract recognition 
in already established local unions resulted in another 
membership gain of 450. 

This Union is presently engaged in a broad organ- 
izing campaign covering approximately 10,000 unor- 
ganized workers in Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Texas, Ohio, Minnesota and the Cana- 
dian provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, 

The Union is completing a survey throughout the 
United States of the non-organized workers within its 
jurisdiction as a preliminary to developing organiz- 
ing campaigns. 

An organizing campaign is now underway among 
some 5000 tobaccco workers in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, while strenuous efforts are being expended 
to obtain union shop security clauses in contracts 
presently covering tobacco workers in those areas. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES: NABET has, within 
the past year, succeeded in moving forward in its 
organizational effort to the extent that many more 
radio, television and film workers have been brought 
under the NABET banner, 

In the expanding television industry, the establish- 
ment of TV stations is progressing at such a rapid 
rate that it is taxing the resources, manpower-wise, 
of NABET’s organizational staff. The Union has nev- 
ertheless managed to keep abreast of the growth of 
the industry in every section of the country except 
the South where, because of state legislation, it is 
extremely difficult for any union to organize workers. 

During this year, 150 office workers of the American 
Broadcasting Company in Hollywood have been 
brought under NABET contract. An organizing 
drive is under way in the other offices of the ABC and 
within the next year it is hoped that NABET will con- 
clude a national contract in behalf of these workers. 
There is also growing interest in organization among 
the office workers of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on a nationwide basis, and additional success is 
hoped for in this direction. 

In Canada, the Union is making its greatest head- 
way from an organizational standpoint since this is a 
most fertile field. There was no union activity in the 
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radio, television and film industry in that country prior 
to NABET’s entry two years ago. NABET is moving 
into the field of the privately owned radio and tele- 
vision stations in Canada, and has successfully organ- 
ized 12 of these stations this year. It has negotiated 
contracts covering some 500 workers in the privately 
owned field. 

Through the process of amalgamation, NABET is 
on the threshold of bringing some 1300 office and cleri- 
cal employees of the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
into its fold. 

The Union desires once again to express thanks to 
the many International Unions in the CIO for the aid 
they have given during this year of continued growth, 
and once again, pledges to continue its organizational 
efforts to the point where the radio, television and 
film industry will be 100% organized under the CIO 
philosophy of industrial unionism. 


CLOTHING WORKERS: This year marks the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

Industries over which ACWA-CIO has jurisdiction 
operated during the first nine months of this year 
at somewhat lower levels than last year. The Union, 
however, has continued its steady growth and progress. 
Between September 1, 1953 and the end of September 
1954 two new Joint Boards and 32 new local unions 
were chartered. Twenty-one National Labor Relations 
Board elections were won. Sixty-three companies, 
employing close to 8000 workers in many sections of 
the United States, signed initial contracts with the 
Union. 

Following major wage increases and other benefits 
effective in the men’s clothing and cotton garment in- 
dustries in the late spring of last year, members in 
other industrial branches also made wage and other 
gains. Hospitalization and surgery coverage, for de- 
pendent husbands, wives and children of clothing and 
cotton garment workers, which went into effect in 
the spring and summer of last year, has been of great 
benefit to Amalgamated members and their families. 
This year an estimated $17 million will be paid out 
to members and their dependents in health insurance, 
life insurance and retirement benefits. 

With the opening of the Amalgamated Laundry 
Workers Health Center in New York this fall, and with 
the completion this year of the Sidney Hillman Health 
Center in Chicago, Amalgamated health centers will 
provide the best in medical care to more than 100,000 
Amalgamated members and their wives. The Sidney 
Hillman Health Center for New York’s clothing work- 
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ers and the Sidney Hillman Medical Center of the 
Male Apparel Industry of Philadelphia have both com- 
pleted over three years of successful operation and 
have extended their facilities to the wives of members, 
in New York, and to dependent spouses, in Philadel- 
phia. Other affiliates have begun making plans for 
medical care programs for their members. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation has continued to 
make valued contributions in the fields of education 
and public welfare through its awards, its lecture 
series, its grants-in-aid, and its other activities. For- 
mer President Harry S. Truman was the recipient of 
its Award for Meritorious Public Service in October 
1953 and the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Chicago, was its recipient this Septem- 
ber. 

The far-reaching union label campaign continues to 
be one of the Amalgamated’s most effective educa- 
tional programs and has served to make union mem- 
bers and the public at large aware of the Amalgamated 
union label and what it represents in the way of good 
labor standards, consumer protection and trade union 
progress in general. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has played an 
increasingly active role in political activities and in- 
ternational affairs and has remained an energetic par- 
ticipant in community programs and organizations and 
in worthy philanthropic causes, both here and abroad. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS: Membership of 
the Communications Workers of America, CIO, again 
reached a new high level in the past year. Gains con- 
tinued to be made in building membership strength 
in present bargaining units of the Union, despite de- 
creased employment. 

An over-all program for membership recruitment 
was approved by the CWA Executive Board earlier 
this year. This program is being carried out in ex- 
isting bargaining units and should result in appreciable 
gains in the coming year. 

As the result of a long and bitter strike in Indiana 
in 1953, bargaining rights affecting units having a 
5000 membership potential were endangered when 
dissident units formed an independent movement. 
This resulted in an NLRB election in one unit in which 
CWA was victorious by a two-to-one majority. Prompt 
action by the Union forestalled further independent 
movement, and new contracts embodying wage gains 
have been negotiated, stabilizing this situation. 

During the past year, CWA made its first major 
penetration into the field of non-voice communications, 
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winning bargaining rights for 1200 widely scattered 
workers employed by the American Cable and Radio 
Corporation. This campaign had other special sig- 
nificance in that it involved entry into an area in 
which the American Communications Association, ex- 
pelled from the CIO in 1950 because of Communist 
domination, once held sway. CWA has successfully 
negotiated its first contract with this company and 
now is in a position to undertake further work in 
this sector of its industry. 

CWA is continuing organizing activity on a broad 
scale, despite difficulties imposed by the present un- 
favorable economic and political climate. Present 
campaigns cover broad areas and large plants in New 
York State, Illinois, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kansas, and in Canada and elsewhere. 

Several victories were won in NLRB elections in- 
volving workers employed by non-Bell telephone com- 
panies. 

Despite exceedingly stiff management resistance, 
CWA has been able to negotiate wage increases and 
other gains in contract bargaining. In 1954, as in 
previous years, CWA set the wage pattern in the 
industry—in communications equipment manufactur- 
ing as well as in operating companies. 

As this report is written, negotiations have been 
completed with many major Bell System companies. 
An attempt to introduce contract retrogression re- 
sulted in two major strikes. One of these, while 
of short duration, was virtually nationwide in scope. 
A quick settlement obviated the necessity of placing 
picket lines before Bell System exchanges throughout 
the country. 

The second of these strikes is still in progress at the 
time of this Report. This strike resulted when the 
Western Electric Company insisted upon debasing 
the seniority clause in a contract covering 1200 
workers. As this is written, the strike has remained 
solid after 17 weeks, This strike has again proved 
the wisdom of CWA’s Defense Fund, which has con- 
tinued to grow during the past year. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: The hard, cold figures 
of NLRB elections and certifications tell much of the 
story of IUE-CIO’s organizational progress over the 
past year. 


A total of 97 collective bargaining groups repre- 
senting 48,047 workers, voted for IUE-CIO since the 
International Union’s Fifth Convention. Seventy-eight 
of these victories came in government-supervised 
Labor Board elections in the U. S. and Canada. Only 
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four of these 78 were ‘defensive’ elections in which 
IUE-CIO was defending existing locals against raids. 
Ten local unions voted for and were certified for 
IUE-CIO affiliation without the necessity of govern- 
ment elections. In addition, nine local unions disaf- 
filiated from other organizations and joined IUE-CIO 
but had not yet had the opportunity to vote in NLRB 
elections. 


The IUE-CIO is now composed of 361 local unions 
with more than 600 contracts in 28 states compared 
with 303 locals and 485 contracts at the time of the 
1953 Convention. 


In the General Electric chain alone, IUE-CIO added 
16 new locals with 25,000 members since the last Con- 
vention, bringing total IUE-CIO representation in GE 
to more than 100,000. In 1954 IUE-CIO represented 
more than twice as many GE workers as all other 
unions combined. 


Twenty-six established local unions came into the 
IUE-CIO when their former parent bodies returned 
their international charters to CIO following mergers 
or amalgamation. 


Twelve new IUE-CIO local, unions were established 
in the South during the past two years—seven of these 
since the last Convention. As of the date of this re- 
port, the IUE-CIO had 32 local union affiliates in the 
South, and more than a dozen organizing campaigns 
in progress. Equally important has been the remark- 
able success of IUE-CIO Southern locals in their cam- 
paigns to wipe out North-South differentials in wage 
scales and other contract benefits. 


The pledge given to Philip Murray when the IUE- 
CIO was born on November 2, 1949 that IUE would 
drive Communism out of the electrical industry, has 
now been four-fifths fulfilled. 


The Communist-controlled United Electrical Work- 
ers, once with a peak membership of more than 
500,000, has now been reduced to less than 100,000. 


Since the IUE-CIO’s last Convention, the Interna- 
tional Union has won a total of 16 NLRB elections 
from UE, compared with 13 during the preceding 
year. More than 34,600 workers were represented 
by the 16 groups. In addition, on at least six occasions 
UE pulled off the ballot in elections involving 970 
workers. As of the date of this report, six other UE 
groups, representing 1033 workers, had voted to af- 
filiate with IUE-CIO and were awaiting NLRB elec- 
tions. Thus, IUE-CIO during the past year took away 
from UE a total of 26 bargaining units representing 
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36,033 workers. Fifteen election petitions are cur- 
rently on file against UE, and throughout the country 
IUE-CIO campaigns at UE locations have been in- 
tensified. 


While IUE-CIO was following and organizing new 
shops and runaway plants in the South, the UE was 
too feeble even to petition in a single election. In new 
Northern plants as well, UE made weak organizing 
passes but, more often than not, ran away after finding 
it could not obtain enough members to appear on the 
ballot. 


The decision by members of Local 301, Schenectady, 
largest local union in the industry, to leave the bank- 
rupt UE and return to the family of democratic labor 
was welcomed by the entire CIO as renewed assurance 
that the crumbling UE had entered the final stages of 
decay. 


FURNITURE WORKERS: United Furniture Work- 
ers of America, CIO, has faced serious obstacles in the 
past year: Unemployment affecting as many as one 
out of every six workers in the furniture, bedding, and 
allied industries; stiffening employer resistance; and 
increasingly onerous Taft-Hartley restrictions imposed 
by an unfriendly NLRB. 


Despite these and other obstacles, however, UFWA- 
CIO was able to make progress on all fronts. 


Substantial economic gains were won by our mem- 
bers, a majority of whom had to strike to enforce 
their demands in the past year. 


Recognition was obtained at 23 plants employing ap- 
proximately 5000 workers. The latest important elec- 
tion victory, indicative of organizational work in the 
South, was at the Memphis Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


Over 80% of UFWA-CIO members enjoy health 
and welfare fund coverage, the majority being cov- 
ered by the UFW Insurance Fund. The Fund 
which has just celebrated its tenth anniversary, has 
paid approximately $9 million in weekly accident and 
sickness, medical and surgical, hospitalization, and life 
insurance benefits to members and their families. 
Further progress was made in extending the coverage 
of the UFW Pension Fund; and local pension funds, 
which already were paying benefits, have been 
strengthened. 


UFWA-CIO’s program for the future, formulated 
by the Convention held a few months ago, includes 
continued emphasis on organizational work, particu- 
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larly in the Southern Region; a campaign for sub- 
stantial wage increases and a universal $1.25 hourly 
minimum wage and 35-hour week in the industry; 
expansion of both the UFW Insurance Fund and the 
UFW Pension Fund; and, as part of the CIO family, 
wholehearted participation in PAC work on the na- 
tional and local levels. 


GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS: The 
United, Gas, Coke and Chemica] Workers of America, 
CIO, have continued to progress across the bargaining 
table since the last CIO Convention. The Union has 
been able to increase wage rates, improve working 
conditions through better contract language, increase 
the number of paid holidays and improve pension plans 
as well as hospitalization insurance plans. 

Its membership is finding that it must more and 
more resort to the use of the economic weapon to 
gain those benefits it justly deserves. 

The most difficult problem that faced this Union 
was the “horse and buggy” techniques used by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to replace collective bar- 
gaining in the plants under their jurisdiction. This 
culminated in the use of the Taft-Hartley injunction 
issued against its local unions in Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, and Paducah, Kentucky, on August 11, 1954. 

In the last year, the United Chemical Workers have 
participated in 72 NLRB elections, winning 40 with an 
eligible membership of 3500 workers. Many of the 
elections won were in newly constructed plants that 
are still in the expanding stage. Additional elections 
covering thousands of workers are pending before 
the NLRB. 

One of the most important events in the Union’s 
history occurred when its membership in the Seventh 
Constitutional Convention held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 13-16, 1954 adopted a resolution approving 
the merger of the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers and the Oil Workers International Union. 


GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS: This Union 
has enjoyed the largest expansion in its history, since 
the last CIO Convention. Increases in membership 
totaled 5000. 

During the year, the Union secured affiliation with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour and set up a new 
district covering nearly 3000 new Canadian members. 

In only one respect, the Union reports, did it ex- 
perience any curtailment—the organization shortened 
its name from the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and 
Silica Sand Workers of America to United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES: The Government 
and Civic Employees Organizing Committee has con- 
ducted an aggressive program aimed at consolidating 
and strengthening its organization in established areas 
while moving gradually into additional areas. 


The vast field of public and quasi-public employment 
offers equally vast problems. No town or village is 
without public employees and all, whether the humble 
street sweeper or the more professional ‘white col- 
lar” worker can find benefit through union organiza- 
tion. The need and benefit appear more readily recog- 
nized by the “blue collar” workers than the pro- 
fessional or “white collar” groups. 


Great prejudice exists against the right of public 
employees to bargain collectively and in many cases 
these prejudices have been enacted into legislative 
strictures. Nevertheless the Government and Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee has pushed forward 
its program of reducing to writing through signed 
statements of policy and, increasingly, through nego- 
tiated contracts, the basic rights of public employees. 

As an organizing committee of CIO, GCEOC has 
frequently looked to its sister affiliates of CIO for 
support and assistance in its organizing and bargain- 
ing program. Needed aid has been generously forth- 
coming not only from the International Unions but 
from State and Local Industrial Union Councils and 
is gratefully acknowledged. 


INSURANCE WORKERS: During the past year, 
the Insurance Workers of America, CIO, has nego- 
tiated new contracts with each of the major organized 
life insurance companies. Without resorting to strike, 
the IWA has won increased commission rates as well 
as substantial security and retirement gains for its 
entire membership. 


As the result of the recently completed negotiations, 
the membership of the Insurance Workers once again 
leads the insurance field in pay, fringe benefits and 
working conditions. 

Since the last CIO Convention, the IWA has also 
won bargaining rights for the agents of three ad- 
ditional life insurance companies. The original con- 
tracts with each of these companies again serve to 
show unorganized workers in the insurance industry 
the tremendous gains to be made through union or- 
ganization. 

At the same time, the IWA was successful in soundly 
defeating a vicious union-busting drive instigated by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The com- 
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pany’s campaign was finally culminated in its vain at- 
tempt to decertify the Union throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania. The results of this election have back- 
fired against the company and the Union is now 
stronger in this state than at any time in the past. 


The IWA hailed another important victory during 
the past year when it eliminated the last remnant of 
Communist control over insurance workers in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
Through its efforts, the IWA successfully rid the 
American labor movement of a so-called leader who 
continuously brought public discredit to the concept 
of democratic trade unionism. 


The IWA has continued to bring its membership 
into a closer relationship with other CIO unions 
through councils and community activities. By work- 
ing with other CIO unions, the IWA believes it is 
doing an important job in drawing white collar and 
production workers together for the accomplishment 
of common goals. 


LITHOGRAPHERS: The Amalgamated Lithograph- 
ers of America, CIO, CCL, has continued to make 
gains throughout 1954 both in membership and in 
wages and conditions for its members. Although the 
growth in membership has slowed down perceptibly 
during the past year, this Union has been able to in- 
crease its membership a little over 1000 members. 


Contracts negotiated during the year have been 
mostly for a two-year period with wage increases 
both for the first and second year. These increases 
have averaged from 7¢ to 10¢ an hour during the first 
year and slightly less for the second year. 


In its negotiations, the Union has continued to press 
for the 35-hour week with much success in the United 
States; fully 70% of its members are now work- 
ing a 35-hour week or are under contract to receive 
the 35 hours with no reduction in take-home pay by 
late 1956. In addition to this, the Union has secured 
in Canada for the first time a reduction in hours in 
some of its contracts, including most recently a reduc- 
tion in hours to 37% in a contract with a Vancouver 
employer. 

ALA-CIO continued to spread the coverage of its 
pension program and now has within the organization 
five separate pension plans covering 20,000 of its 30,- 
000 members and having a combined net worth of $14.5 
million. The Union is now developing a program to 
incorporate these five separate plans into one Inter- 
national Pension Plan. 
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Likewise ALA-CIO has continued to negotiate joint- 
trusteed welfare plans for its members.. Virtually all 
members are now covered by a welfare plan paid 
for by the employer. In areas where there are very 
small locals, the Union has developed a program 
whereby smaller groups can affiliate with the welfare 
plan of a larger local. The largest ALA-CIO local, 
New York Local No. 1, has negotiated an employer- 
paid welfare plan of $4.50 a week per member in its 
latest contract and has established a health clinic de- 
signed to provide complete eye examinations and 
necessary glasses and to provide a complete diagnostic 
health service including x-rays, cardiographs, etc. 


The Union has continued to negotiate for extra 
holidays with most locals now having from 6 to 10 
and many locals having negotiated so-called “guar- 
anteed holidays’, which provide for a day’s pay for 
holidays that fall on a Saturday. 


The Union’s goal on vacations is three weeks after 
one year and although only a few locals have secured 
this provision, many have moved in their latest con- 
tracts toward shortening the period of employment 
necessary to receive the third week. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of America, CIO, 
made gains in all funds over the year with the ex- 
ception of the Emergency Strike Fund which has 
shown a decrease, but which is rapidly being replen- 
ished with an emergency strike assessment which 
will remain in effect until the Emergency Fund reaches 
a level of $1,250,000. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: During the past year, mem- 
bership of the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association has been faced with a most serious un- 
employment problem as a result of the steady decline 
of American shipping. MEBA has, however, con- 
tinued to make important gains. 


In the renegotiation of dry cargo, tanker and collier 
contracts in the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast Dis- 
tricts, and in wage reviews under those contracts, im- 
portant wage gains and improvements in conditions of 
employment were registered. In those negotiations 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast Districts car- 
ried forward their program of close coordination so 
that parity and uniformity were maintained in the 
contracts with the employer groups on both coasts. 
Existing contracts in the Western and Southern Rivers, 
and Great Lakes Districts have been maintained and 
improved. 


The Contract Enforcement Program commenced 
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last year has been continued and has proved to be of 
real value. It has had the very desirable effect of re- 
ducing chiseling and evasion of payment formerly 
practiced by some employers, and in the satisfactory 
adjustment of wage claims. 

The organizing program in the unorganized tanker 
companies has been continued with some progress 
made although the unemployment situation in the in- 
dustry has complicated the problem. A joint organiz- 
ing program was iaunched in the Rivers District in 
cooperation with the AFL Masters, Mates & Pilots 
and the National Maritime Union, CIO. This program 
has as its objective the organizing of the large num- 
ber of unorganized companies operating on the Missis- 
sippi and other rivers in the area. 

While MEBA has signed and fully subscribes to the 
principles of the No-Raiding Agreement, an AFL or- 
ganization dual to the Union has failed to become a 
party to that agreement and has continued threats 
of raiding. To offset this, MEBA has attempted to 
establish relations with other Maritime Unions with 
the objectives of eliminating raiding and to generally 
strengthen our bargaining position with the employers 
in the industry. 


MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: Dur- 
ing the past year, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, CIO, has won col- 
lective bargaining rights at 11 plants in hard-pitched 
election battles against stiff opposition. Close to 4000 
workers have been brought under the IUMSWA banner 
as a result of these polls. 

Encouraged by brazenly hostile legislatures and 
government boards and agencies, employer diehard 
opposition has immeasurably increased burdens in the 
organizing field. 

Side by side with intensified employer assaults, the 
shipbuilding and shop repair industries have been vic- 
tims of a severe recession, which shows no indica- 
tion of relief until late next year. Despite the slump 
in this traditional feast-and-famine industry, no agree- 
ment reopened for wage review, or renegotiated, has 
been signed without increases in pay or impressive 
advances in working conditions, benefits, and hourly 
rates. 

Increased pensions, hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits, improved working conditions, extended paid va- 
cations and additional holidays, call-in and severance 
pay, higher basic minimum rates, as well as other 
provisions have been incorporated into IUMSWA con- 
tracts. 
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Dependent on Congressional action for industry 
survival, the CIO Shipbuilders’ Union has striven to 
obtain enactment of measures to establish basic in- 
dustry stability and to wipe out the pernicious cycle 
of precipitous fluctuations in the working forces em- 
ployed in shipbuilding and ship repair. Despite boy- 
cott and indifference to maritime legislation by the 
national Administration, this Union’s widespread ac- 
tivities on the legislative front succeeded in attaining 
Congressional statutes of long-term benefit and short- 
term advantages as well. 

Involved daily in vital political action for its very 
existence, the CIO Shipbuilders’ Union wholeheartedly 
participated in CIO-PAC activities during the year. 

The IUMSWA membership has been diligent in ad- 
vancing CIO’s cause on the state and community 
fronts. Led by IUMSWA President John J. Grogan, 
Mayor of the City of Hoboken, N. J., members of this 
Union have won seats in state assemblies and city 
councils. 

IUMSWA’s political activities were geared to the 
policy that there was nothing more crucial to organized 
labor this year than the critical national elections. 


MARITIME UNION: Despite the lay-up in the past 
12 months of 150 of its contract vessels due to the 
drop in American shipping, and the consequent loss 
of 5000 jobs, the National Maritime Union still has 
practically half of the American ocean-going merchant 
marine signed up. Membership continues at about 
40,000. 

In its June negotiations with the passenger and 
freighter companies this year the Union won a fourth 
week of vacation for crew men who remain with one 
company for a year; establishment of joint commit- 
tees to consider manning scales and crew quarters; 
payment of the same $8-a-day maintenance and cure 
for ill or injured seamen leaving the ship in a foreign 
port which they would receive in the United States; 
and the submission by the companies of complete 
lists of seamen to whom unpaid wages are due, total- 
ing many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It also won an increase in pension and welfare con- 
tributions by all ocean-going companies from 60¢ to 
75¢ a day. In its Great Lakes welfare plans the em- 
pioyer’s contribution was raised from 50¢ to 65¢ a day. 

Having raised an Able Seaman’s pay from $72.50 a 
month to $314.41, or more than 300%, in the 17 
years of its existence, and other wages in propor- 
tion, besides establishing a basic 40-hour week with 
overtime for all hours worked on Saturday or Sunday, 
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the Union has more recently turned its attention 
to problems of security for its members and their 
families. 

During 1953 the Union’s Pension and Welfare Plan 
paid out more than $1.5 million to members and their 
dependents, including maternity benefits of $200 in ad- 
dition to hospital benefits to an average of a hun- 
dred wives each month. Since January 1 of this year 
more than two hundred oldtimers have been awarded 
pensions up to $55 a month, in addition to federal 
security benefits, for those retiring at the age of 65 
with 20 years’ sea service. 

Under the joint sponsorship of President Curran of 
the NMU and Secretary-Treasurer Lundeberg of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, a conference of all non- 
Communist maritime unions was held in January. A 
permanent organization, the Conference of American 
Maritime Unions, with a standing committee located 
in Washington, resulted. 

Among the activities of the Conference have been 
fighting the transfer of American vessels to foreign 
registry with resultant loss of jobs to American sea- 
men and worsened wages and conditions on the ves- 
sels; opposing the invasion of the private shipping in- 
dustry by the Military Sea Transportation Service; the 
successful campaign for legislation requiring at least 
half of government and relief cargoes to be carried in 
American bottoms; an effort to obtain uniform ex- 
piration dates for all maritime union contracts; and 
the struggle to protect the union rotary hiring prac- 
tices from attack under the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Through the: CIO Maritime Committee the Union 
has continued its cooperation in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Maritime Committee in gathering information 
“to aid the American public and the American Gov- 
ernment in charting a wise maritime policy”. Studies 
conducted by the Committee cover unemployment, 
costs of constructing and operating foreign-flag and 
American vessels, freight rate trends, and the like. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD: Dues-paying membership of 
the American Newspaper Guild reached 27,302 as of 
July 1, 1954—an all-time record. This was the fifth 
month in the last 12 that the Union’s membership hit 
an all-time peak. Over the year, ANG membership 
figures show a gain of 1.2%. 


OIL WORKERS: In direct organizing drives, the 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO, has shown 
sustained progress over the past year. Twenty-two 
NLRB elections were won, adding substantially to the 
growth of the Union. 
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The “Union Builder” program, wherein members 
are awarded premiums for signing new members, 
has added to the ranks at the annual rate of 12% 
of the present membership and effectively closed the 
ranks within organized plants. 

Another major OWIU-CIO program that made 
notable progress has been the drive to coalesce all 
labor unions in the oil industry. Through the Coalition 
of Oil Unions, which has 31 participating unions and 
represents 212,440 oil workers, positive steps have 
been taken to achieve organic unity and to form one 
large union of oil workers. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS: Recent federal and 
state decisions affecting the rights and conditions of 
working people have made this Union sharply conscious 
that the protection of hard won gains and ability 
to increase these gains depend to a very great extent 
on success in organizing the many thousands of the 
non-union workers in this country. 

This is the best offensive against an Administra- 
tion operating on the theory that empty stomachs pay 
off in giant profits . . . that competition is healthy as 
long as it’s between many, many workers over a very 
few jobs .. . that a “little’ unemployment is good 
for the economy! 

The United Packinghouse Workers of America has 
accepted the challenge laid down by the Cadillac 
Cabinet. During the past year UPWA-CIO appro- 
priated a specific amount from each per capita tax 
dollar and earmarked it “organization”. Following 
this, and based on a membership directive passed at 
the spring convention, the Union has now launched a 
broad organizational program. The points of concen- 
tration will be in the South and on the West Coast. 

The selection of these two areas is due principally 
to the needs that exist, and to the cooperation of the 
CIO in providing UPWA with a broad base of opera- 
tion particularly on the West Coast. 

On the recommendation of the CIO Committee on 
Local Industrial Unions, the Union secured the affilia- 
tion of the 5000-member LIU in Salinas, Calif., whose 
membership is made up of fruit and vegetable process- 
ing workers. Expanding from this base, plans call 
for the organization of thousands of field workers, who 
have never known the advantages of a union. 

This undertaking is an extremely complex one 
that has already involved us in issues of sanitation 
and housing, wide-spread mechanization of the indus- 
try, mass unemployment, tax problems, government 
hiring policies, and so forth. 
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In addition to these 5000 members, the Union has 
been involved in 36 NLRB elections which have 
brought the Union an increase of 25% over last year. 

The International and plant committees have also 
just concluded new two-year agreements with the 
Big Four packers, which provide for: 

© 5¢ general wage increase 

@ 1%¢ reduction in female differential, narrowing 
it to 3%¢ 

© Geographical differential reduced 2%¢, and im- 
provements in contractual language including sub- 
stantial vacation and hospitalization benefits. 

With a political climate reminiscent of the pre-New 
Deal days, the 1954 settlement is certainly a significant 
victory. 

In its struggle to eliminate segregation and dis- 
crimination from every aspect of the lives of our 
members, UPWA has been a leader in community 
fights. It has initiated cases based on the Supreme 
Court’s decision affecting segregated schools; spon- 
sored mass demonstrations, rallies and newspaper 
publicity relative to the Trumbull Park riots; and is 
now undertaking a campaign to break down discrim- 
ination in front office hiring. 

In the plants UPWA has consistently enforced its 
policy demanding elimination of segregated dressing 
rooms, eating facilities, drinking fountains, etc., and 
has policed its contracts to assure equal application 
of all provisions. 

A realization that the enemy is in the saddle has 
also given UPWA farm-labor and political action pro- 
grams a tremendous impetus. A national registration 
drive moved most UPWA locals up to the 100% mark, 
and a follow-up was planned to see that the voting 
turnout came through the same way. 

Farm-labor activity has also been political activity. 
The Union’s folder, To Win Prosperity, based on Na- 
tional CIO’s farm-labor recommendations and urging 
farmers to “tell it to their Congressmen’, had tre- 
mendous appeal, and made allies among farm groups. 

In looking at the record, UPWA-CIO believes its 
accomplishments and achievements for the year show 
a contribution to the labor movement, a strengthen- 
ing of its own ranks and purposes, and a determina- 
tion to advance no matter what the obstacles. 


PAPERWORKERS: The United Paperworkers of 
America has made significant progress since the last 
National CIO Convention. Nineteen groups of work- 
ers have been brought under UPA charters during the 
last year, largely through NLRB election victories. 
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Though the organization has been confronted by 
unusual difficulties created by national economic con- 
ditions and some reduction in hours and employment, 
the paper industry as a whole has suffered less in 
these conditions than most manufacturing industries. 
The overwhelming majority of contracts have been 
concluded satisfactorily with substantial gains. The 
pattern of the paper industry on wages has com- 
pared favorably with other major industries. 

In addition to organizing progress, which has been 
implemented considerably through field staff assistance 
from the National CIO, administrative progress in the 
International and its local unions has materially 
strengthened the organization in membership and 
resources. 

In the past year the average dues-paying member- 
bership, based on per capita paid to National CIO, 
has increased almost 10%. 

UPA-CIO thus finds itself in the strongest position 
in its entire history in terms of membership, resources 
and future prospects. Changes in the organizational 
structure, the appointment of a national director of 
organization and assignment of a large percentage 
of the field staff to direct organization work creates 
expectation of even greater organizing progress in the 
coming months. 


RADIO ASSOCIATION: Every gain the American 
Radio Association, CIO, won for merchant marine 
radio officers during the past 20 years has been under 
fire during the past year. Failing to defeat the Union 
on the economic front, the shipowners have at every 
turn tried to flank it politically, in Washington. 

Radio officers on vessels of the four new steamship 
companies formed last year were organized by the 
Union’s continuing organizational program. These 
new companies have been signed up to ARA’s stand- 
ard fleet agreements, now covering 77% of all Ameri- 
can ship radio officer jobs. Yet the “new look” at 
NLRB deprived the radio officers aboard tankers 
of the Texas Refining Company of their right to Union 
representation. NLRB found nothing unfair in selec- 
tive firings of union members and intimidation actively 
involving three company officials during a runoff elec- 
tion, after the Union had polled just one vote short of 
an absolute majority. 

A brief strike of radio officers on East Coast pas- 
senger and freight ships last June won radio officers 
a fourth week of annual vacation, agreement to pro- 
vide adequate pensions before the year is out, and 
other important fringe benefits. Whereupon many of 
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the same companies received from Eisenhower's Fed- 
eral Maritime Administration (Commerce Depart- 
ment) permission to haul down the American flag. 
They not only rid themselves of having to hire Amer- 


ican maritime workers at union wages; they also — 
gained exemption from payments of U. S, taxes and 4 alter P 
American safety standards. Reu shee : 


Enforcement of Union contract clauses making 
radiotelephone part of the regular ship radio station 
operated by radio officers—won after a series of tough 
battles culminating in the maritime strike of June 
1953—-was a major program that paid off in greater 
safety at sea for all maritime workers. Profit-hungry 
steamship owners then launched their major effort 
in Washington to repeal safety laws and regulations 
requiring radio officers, equipment and watchstanding 
aboard ships going into the open sea. Our Union suc- 
ceeded in keeping these legal standards intact, when 
Congress, in response to our urgent warnings, did not 
enact safety-lowering provisions. 

At this time, a further shipowner effort along the 
same lines is being made. Shipowners claim to have 
found a loophole in the law they could not repeal. The 
Union is combatting the application of the Oliver J. 
Olson Co. for “exemption” from the Communications 
Act. That this is a major industry effort to set a 
precedent that would destroy sea safety is indicated by 
the fact that the attorney for this little company 
is none other than the President of the Association 
of American Shipowners, one of the major employer 
associations in the maritime industry. 

Unemployment both severe and continuing has 
plagued radio officers, along with all other maritime 
workers. A work-sharing program has had to be 
adopted by Union radio officers in an effort at self- 
help. At the same time, to do something about un- 
employment, ARA has participated jointly in the for- 
mation and the activities of the Conference of Ameri- 
can Maritime Unions, comprising the 12 CIO, AFL and 
independent unions in the industry. 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE WORKERS: The past year 
will be marked in the history of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union as the most momentous 
year since its founding in 1937, for it was in this 
year that a great new RWDSU with 140,000 members 
came into being. 

A merger Convention held May 24-27, 1954 brought 
together into one new union the RWDSU with 70,000 
members; the Distributive, Processing and Office 
Workers of America with 50,000 members; and local 
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unions that formerly constituted the Playthings, Jew- 
elry & Novelty Workers International Union with 
20,000 members. 

This merger came about as a result of discussions 
conducted by leaders of the three unions including 
Max Greenberg, President of the RWDSU since Jan- 
uary and elected to the same post by the merger 
Convention; Arthur Osman, former President of the 
DPOWA, and Alex Bail, former President of the 
PJNWIU—both of whom now serve as Executive 
Vice Presidents of the RWDSU. 

In the few short months since the merger Con- 
vention, the RWDSU has shown it is capable of great 
organizational growth. Outstanding gains have been 
achieved in negotiations by all sections of the Union 
despite generally adverse economic conditions. 

Outstanding pension plans have been established 
covering employees of Borden Dairy Co. in Ohio, 
Gimbel’s and Stern’s Department Stores in New York, 
and many others. 

New organizational drives have been undertaken in 
Canada, where the leading Toronto dairies have been 
brought into the ranks of the RWDSU; in New Eng- 
land, where the drive to organize unorganized work- 
ers is getting under way; and in New Jersey, where a 
similar campaign is in progress. A drive to organize 
1800 employees of Bloomingdale’s surburban branch 
stores is meeting with initial success. 

In some cases, major strikes have had to be con- 
ducted, as for example in Birmingham where RWDSU 
shut down every major bakery in the city in a one 
week strike which was settled when the company 
agreed to every Union demand. 

RWDSU locals holding contracts with the Quaker 
Oats Co. were instrumental in setting up, during the 
past year, a Quaker Oats Council which embraces 
other CIO and AFL affiliates for the purpose of 
planning joint negotiations with the company. 

The revitalized RWDSU is playing a new and much 
more important role in CIO activities such as PAC 
and other work carried on by State and City Coun- 
cils. An education and research department has been 
set up. The RWDSU is publishing a new and greatly 
improved Union newspaper, the RWDSU Record, which 
gives members, every two weeks, a clear picture of 
events taking place in their organization. 

The ability of the new RWDSU leadership to cope 
with problems affecting the Union was clearly dem- 
onstrated recently when President Greenberg took 
prompt and decisive action against five local affiliates 
whose leadership had figured in a New York State 
hearing on welfare fund irregularities. This positive 
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action has been underscored by plans to coordinate 
and regulate the welfare funds of all of its affiliates, 
many of whom have outstanding, health, welfare and 
retirement programs. 

RWDSU now looks forward to a future of sub- 
stantial growth and solid organizational advances. 


RUBBER WORKERS: Like most of the CIO unions, 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Work- 
ers of America, CIO, experienced increasing difficulties 
in the organizing and collective bargaining fields this 
past year. Despite this fact, URCLPWA-CIO was able 
to make some notable gains both as regards the or- 
ganizing of unorganized workers and collective bar- 
gaining results. 

The arrogance and hostility of some of the larger 
employers made it necessary for the Union to engage 
in extensive strike action, particularly in the Good- 
year and Firestone chains. After lengthy and militant 
strikes, the Union was successful in establishing a 
wage pattern of 642¢ an hour general wage increase 
and in correcting some of the area differentials that 
had existed in the industry. Approximately 70% of 
its members are now enjoying this newly negotiated 
wage increase. 

During the fiscal year, 24 charters were issued or 
reinstated, bringing the number of local unions in good 
standing as of June 30, 1954 to 336. A total of 35,041 
new members were received during that period. 

At the Union’s 19th Annual Convention delegates 
adopted amendments providing for biennial conven- 
tions and two-year terms for officers. As a result of 
their experiences during the above-mentioned strikes, 
the delegates voted a 50¢-a-month additional dues 
payment to be placed in a strike and defense fund. 


SHOE WORKERS: The United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, reports that its present contracts are 
the best ever negotiated in the history of the shoe 
industry. The Union was successful in negotiating 
union shop agreements with the two largest shoe man- 
ufacturers in the country. This has helped consider- 
ably in contract dealings with independent manu- 
facturers where similar union shop provisions are now 
being won. 

This industry is still plagued with the problem of 
manufacturer mobility. Many manufacturers have 
such small investments in their factories that they 
can close shop without suffering much of a loss of in- 
vested capital. For the same reason they are able 
easily to re-open shop in a new locatiun. The task 
this presents the Union is thus a formidable one. Even 
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when the runaway manufacturers have been located 
and their workers reorganized, membership gain is 
minimal; negotiations of contracts are difficult; and 
the likelihood of another runaway operation is always 
great. 

For several years the National CIO and this Union 
have conducted a joint organizing drive in the Pennsyl- 
vania area. The officers of the Union report that this 
operation has been of great value not only in the area 
directly involved but also in the organized centers. 

This joint organizing drive has had a deterring effect 
upon manufacturers who otherwise would transport 
their operations to Pennsylvania in the hope of finding 
workers willing to work for low wages and poor work- 
ing-conditions. In the factories already established by 
runaway manufacturers, the workers, even though 
not members of the Union, have, thanks to the joint or- 
ganizing drive, obtained better working conditions, 
higher average earnings and social benefits than ever 
known in the history of the industry in that State. 

It is the expectation of this Union that in time the 
benefits these workers have derived from union activity 
will lead them into the ranks of organized labor. 


STEELWORKERS: The United Steelworkers of 
America currently has a total of 2602 collective bar- 
gaining agreements in effect. Of this number 2283 
are in the United States and 319 in Canada. 

A total of 1,157,658 USA members employed by 
2030 companies are covered by contracts. 

At the present time, there are 2173 contracts con- 
taining check-off clauses in this country which repre- 
sents 95% of the total number of agreements and 
covers 1,107,582 members. In addition, there are 
1828 contracts covering 1,027,781 members which pro- 
vide for the union shop. 

Since January of this year, the Union has signed 36 
new contracts, covering 3557 new members of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The Gulf States Organizing Area campaign, oper- 
ating in Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Southern 
Alabama has made notable gains. A total of 17 Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elections have been won 
in the area, covering 3376 employes. 

There are organizing campaigns in progress at 17 
plants employing 3000 workers at the present time. 

The Great Lakes Organizing Drive, designed to 
bring the seamen who operate the great iron ore 
boats on the lakes into the Union, has met with tre- 
mendous success.. 
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Steelworkers Pres. McDonald and U. S. Steel Vice 
Pres. Stevens sign new contract. 


Since 1952, a total of 10 elections have been won 
involving 1500 seamen on 90 ships. 

This year, despite unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the steel industry, and the generally depressed 
condition of the national economy, this Union achieved 
one of its truly great victories in the collective bar- 
gaining field. 

Approximately 12¢ an hour increase in wages and 
benefits was obtained from the industry. Five cents 
of this was a straight hourly wage increase affecting 
every job classification. A 5¢ increase in company 
payments to non-contributory pensions and a 2¢ in- 
crease for improved social insurance protection for 
Steelworkers and their families completed the sub- 
stantial package gain. 

The attention this bargaining triumph received 
tended to overshadow another achievement of tre- 
mendous significance—the complete and final elimina- 
tion of the long-standing, lower wage level in the 
South. The Union’s International Officers report, 
with justifiable pride, that ‘Southern Steelworkers 
are no longer second-class citizens when it comes to 
wage rates under USA contracts.” 

Elimination of the Southern wage differential marks 
realization of a major goal of this Union. It will 
undoubtedly come to be recognized as one of the high- 
lights of its organizational history. 


STONE WORKERS: During the past year the 
United Stone and Allied Products Workers of Amer- 
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ice chartered seven local unions and one directly affili- 
ated group, and the marble workers in Vermont were 
chartered as a District Council. Eight NLRB elec- 
tions were won. 

In negotiations wage increases ranged from 2%¢ to 
15¢ per hour. In addition, the Union obtained many 
job adjustments. New pension and insurance plans 
were negotiated and existing programs were improved, 
The Union secured additional paid holidays and 
bettered vacation plans for a substantial number of 
its members. 


TEXTILE WORKERS: During the past year 
the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, has felt 
the full brunt of the labor policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration: its failure to meet the growing prob- 
lem of unemployment, and the administrative revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Law to make that measure even 
more oppressive. 

The textile industry is now in the midst of a de- 
pression which has lasted more than three years. 
During that time the number of workers in the in- 
dustry has shrunk by more than 300,000 and many 
hundreds of thousands of the remainder have worked 
only part time. In these circumstances it was to 
be expected that those mills which maintained fair 
labor standards suffered the most from the depres- 
sion, while the low wage plants, the strongest oppo- 
nents of unionism, should seek to take advantage of 
the situation. 

In the face of this deep depression, the Administra- 
tion has ignored specific suggestions made by the 
Union which might have alleviated the unemployment 
or at least seen to it that sweat-shop employers did 
not obtain the few government textile orders which 
were awarded. 

At the same time the Eisenhower appointees to the 
National Labor Relations Board have made changes 
in the law which seemed to be directed specifically 
against TWUA-CIO organizing efforts. Textile em- 
ployers, already the most sophisticated in the country 
in fighting unionism, have been quick to make use 
of the greater opportunities given them by the new 
rulings. Our organizers have been faced with a con- 
certed opposition even greater than that of the pre- 
New Deal period. 

It has been only as a result of determined staff 
effort that TWUA-CIO has won, in this period, elec- 
tions and certifications for 10,000 workers in 84 plants. 
In this work, the Union reports it has been greatly 
assisted by CIO representatives who have been as- 
signed to it. All of these are organizing in the South, 
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which is the largest center of the unorganized textile 
industry, and as well the great frontier of unionism 
in the United States. In the past months there has 
been a renewed interest in unionism in this area, 
which the Union hopes, to crystallize in spite of the 
efforts of the employers. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES: Although 
the past year has been marked by a steady decline 
in employment in the railroad industry, United Trans- 
port Service Employees, CIO, has gone steadily for- 
ward in the primary job of organizing the non-or- 
ganized. The secondary industry in which UTSE 
members are concentrated is the fertilizer industry 
which has felt the effects of the falling farm prices 
and acreage control of the present Administration. 
Here the Union has been plagued with employer de- 
mands for wage cuts and adverse decisions by the 
Republican-dominated NLRB. In all instances, how- 
ever, the Union has resisted wage cuts and in many 
agreements negotiated wage increases and other im- 
provements. 

During the past year, the Union has organized the 
Red Caps employed by the Metropolitan Coach Lines 
in Los Angeles, has become bargaining agent for the 
Red Caps employed at the New Orleans Union Pas- 
senger Terminal, and has organized the employees of 
the Dixie Chemical Corporation at New Bern, N, C. 

This Union has been plagued with attempted raids 
by a rival organization that has not signed the CIO- 
AFL No-Raiding Agreement. Just before this Report 
was published, UTSE defeated such a raid aimed at 
dining car employees of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
by an overwhelming vote. 

As of this writing there is a representation election 
pending among the dining car employees of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. The expected victory 
here will add appreciably to UTSE membership in 
this field. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS: The high mark of the 
Transport Workers Union of America’s 20th year was 
the successful struggle to establish collective bargain- 
ing rights for civil service workers in its industry. 
In the first vote of its kind on New York City’s transit 
lines—a secret ballot election for sole representation 
rights for Transit Authority employees, supervised by 
the American Arbitration Association on June 25, 
1954—TWU won by 25,198 votes out of a total vote 
cast of 27,300. 

The election victory culminated a seven-month 
fight with New York’s Transit Authority. Immedi- 
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ately following the election victory, TWU entered 
collective bargaining negotiations with the Authority 
to win a $9 million package. 

The new contract is the first signed between the 
Union and the operators of the City Transit System 
since the old private companies were unified under 
city control 15 years ago. It establishes the right 
of these civil service workers to bargain collectively 
and to representation of their own choosing. 

Elsewhere throughout the nation, TWU continued 
its pioneering efforts to extend the five-day, 40-hour 
week in the transit industry. In Houston, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Flint, Columbus, Akron, San Francisco, 
and in other cities contracts were renewed which 
preserved take-home pay as transit companies shifted 
over to a shorter work week. 

TWU’s Utility Division successfully met the chal- 
lenge of technological change, which arose from the 
conversion to natural gas, by saving jobs and seniority 
rights and at the same time secured further improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions in its latest 
contract. 

The University Division of TWU negotiated many 
new improvements in working conditions and job se- 
curity as well as a vastly improved wage scale for 
University maintenance people. 

The Air Transport Division maintained its leadership 
in the airline industry with the establishment of an 
hourly rate of $2.47 for maintenance personnel. The 
highest rate in the air transport industry was part of 
the million-dollar package won in the latest Pan 
American agreement. Other outstanding victories in- 
clude the 13¢-an-hour wage increase for American 
Airlines workers and improved contracts with Trans 
World Airlines, United Airlines, United States Over- 
seas, Transocean Airlines, Allied Aviation Corp., 
American Airmotive and Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Today, TWU members do not face the problem of 
unemployment, lay-offs and shortened work weeks. 
However, TWU is preparing to fight against portend- 
ing layoffs in ground and air transportation, particu- 
larly among New York Transit Authority employees. 

A full-time Research and Education Department 
has been instituted by TWU and a Legislative Repre- 
sentative has been appointed who will serve the Union 
in Washington. TWU-PAC activity has been intensi- 
fied to meet the growing political challenge. 

TWU extended its ties with the free trade union 
movement through its affiliation this summer with 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation. 

The amalgamation of the United Railroad Workers 
of America and TWU was concluded during the year. 
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The International officers and International Execu- 
tive Board of the Transport Workers Union wish to 
express their appreciation to President Walter 
Reuther, Executive Vice President John Riffe, Richard 
Leonard, and their staffs for their advice and assist- 
ance during the negotiations between this Union and 
the Railroad Workers Organizing Committee. The 
amalgamation brings 40,000 workers into TWU which 
is enthusiastic about the organizational potential in 
this important field. 


UTILITY WORKERS: During the past year, the 
Utility Workers Union of America, CIO, has con- 
tinued to make important gains on all fronts. Its 
numerical growth has been a steady one throughout 
the reporting period. 

Since the last CIO Convention, UWUA-CIO contract 
negotiations have resulted in substantial wage in- 
creases and other benefits for its members. These 
gains have been made in the face of the anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley Act and various state acts injurious 
to the best interests of utility workers. 

As usual, a few die-hard utility managements forced 
the Union into strike action, and as usual, such action 
was successful in obtaining economic justice for its 
members. 

The Union is presently conducting organizing cam- 
paigns in New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


WOODWORKERS: The International Woodworkers 
of America, CIO, has made substantial progress in 
the organizational field the past year in the face of 
increased resistance by employers in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Recent decisions of the NLRB as to those employ- 
ers who do not meet the Interstate Commerce Doc- 
trine will have a great impact on the Union since the 
majority of the companies in the lumber industry 
have small operations and are thus now ruled out of 
the NLRB jurisdiction. 

Few states having established the necessary pro- 
cedures to hold representation elections on the state 
level, to gain bargaining rights at these small opera- 
tions the Union anticipates an increasing necessity of 
resorting to strike action. 

The IWA has placed special emphasis the past year 
in closing ranks in those operations where it does not 
have a union shop. It has been successful in gaining 
hundreds of members in those operations where it 
already holds bargaining rights. 


Over 50,000 of its members have just completed a 
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successful strike in the Pacific Northwest. These mili- 
tant members were on strike 89 days before convincing 
the Northwest lumber barons that they must bargain 
in good faith. Charges were filed with the NLRB 
but as of this date the Board has not moved against 
the employers. 

The Union reports that many of its CIO sister unions 
responded to its appeal for financial assistance during 
the strike and wishes to take the opportunity provided: 
by this yearly Report to thank each and every one who 
contributed so generously to the striking membership. 

The Union also wishes to thank National CIO for 
the organizers who have been assigned it. These men, 
it reports, have been used in the South and Northwest 
sections of the United States and have been respon- 
sible for a number of important election wins for the 
International Woodworkers of America, CIO. 


NATIONAL CIO AUXILIARIES 


During the year that has passed since the last Con- 
vention, the National CIO Auxiliaries have made 
progress on several fronts. New Auxiliaries are being 
organized steadily and old Auxiliaries are noticeably 
increasing in size and strength. 

The National CIO Auxiliaries have assisted City 
and State Councils, International Unions and _ indi- 
vidual local unions in organizing the wives of their 
members. 

Several booklets have been published to assist these 
Auxiliaries in their programs and organizational leaf- 
lets have been distributed whenever requested. 

An exhibit was prepared showing Auxiliary activi- 
ties and it is being displayed at International Union 
and State Council conventions. 

Our Auxiliaries members are continuing their never- 
ending political work by circulating petitions, address- 
ing envelopes, obtaining voters lists, being precinct 
delegates and doing innumerable chores. Most of them 
devote a part of each meeting to legislative action, 
writing to their Congressmen about the bills coming 
up, and obtaining films and speakers on pertinent leg- 
islation so that the membership can keep wel] in- 
formed. 


Educational Activities 


Good use has been made of available films and 
speakers not only concerning union problems, but 
also community affairs. The Auxiliaries are trying 
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in every way possible to branch out so that they not 
only learn what other organizations are doing but 
through the exchange of ideas others learn what CIO 
is trying to accomplish. By learning the CIO side of 
the question, groups not only become more tolerant, 
but many of them change their ideas entirely and be- 
come valuable allies in time of labor trouble. Where 
possible, classes for wives are held in conjunction with 
week-end educational institutes and have proved very 
interesting. 

The wives of CIO members through their continued 
daily contacts are the best means of publicizing the 
aims and objects of the CIO and all meetings are 
planned with this in mind. Our Auxiliaries members 
serve on community boards and have responded gen- 
erously to the appeals for funds for community drives, 
actively engaging in fund solicitation. 

Some of the Auxiliaries make regular visits to vet- 
erans hospitals, entertaining the patients. Others have 
special projects, such as assisting with funds and 
equipment for schools for mentally retarded children, 
buying equipment for individuals crippled through 
sickness or accidents, donating radios and recreation 
supplies to various institutions, helping with TB units, 
bloodmobiles, etc. In fact, it would be difficult to list 
all of the good work they do. 

Auxiliaries assist the local unions and Councils in 
planning their recreation programs, participating in 
the parades, manning the picnic booths, assisting at 
dances and Xmas parties. In addition they also hold 
social affairs for children and retired workers. 


Program Is Varied 


Some Auxiliaries have organized tours to their state 
capitals and this is going to be a continued activity to 
acquaint CIO wives with political action. 

One-day educational institutes are also being held 
and, where distance prevents an Auxiliary from par- 
ticipating in a one-day institute, a two-day conference 
is planned. 

A calendar program was started so that all Auxil- 
iaries will be working on the same projects at the 
same time. Some of the projects include: Know Your 
Candidates, Voting Machine or Ballot Marking In- 
structions, Union Labels, Know Your Community, 
Know Your CIO, Know Your County, City and State 
Government, etc. 

A monthly publication, the National CIO Auzilia- 
ries Newsletter, contains political, safety, educational 
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and general national news in addition to detailed news 
of the activities of affiliated Auxiliaries. 

The Auxiliaries are members of the National Safety 
Council and sent delegates to the Safety Congress in 
Chicago as well as to the President’s Conference on 
Highway Safety in Washington. 

A delegate was also sent to the Community Serv- 
ices Conference in Washington and to the Conference 
on Continuing Education in Ottawa, III. 

Although the National CIO Auxiliaries have 
branched out to include all phases of the CIO program 
they still are carrying on the original purpose for 
which they were organized and assist our local unions 
in time of strikes by operating soup kitchens and doing 
the endless chores necessary for victory. 


JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Since the last Convention, 13 jurisdictional disputes 
have been referred to the office of the Executive Vice 
President. Five of these were settled by voluntary 
agreement on the part of the parties in the first stages 
of the jurisdictional disputes procedure. In one case, 
a local industrial union charter was issued with the 
understanding that jurisdiction would be determined 
at a later date. 

Two cases were heard by the Arbitrator, Dr. Nathan 
P. Feinsinger. 

One dispute was not settled prior to the scheduled 
election date. Both unions appeared on the ballot; 
neither won. 

The remaining four cases are at various stages of 
the agreement machinery. 


Local Industrial Unions 


As reported to the 1953 Convention, a special com- 
mittee has been established by the Executive Board 
to bring about the transfer of local industrial unions 
to International Unions of proper jurisdiction. 

The committee consists of Joseph W. Childs, Vice 
President of the United Rubber Workers, as Chairman; 
John J. Moran, Vice President of the Communications 
Workers of America; Russell Taylor, President of the 
United Shoe Workers of America; M. Hedley Stone, 
National Treasurer of the National Maritime Union of 
America; and T. M. McCormick, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Oil Workers International Union. 

At the time of the appointment of the committee, 
there were in existence some 216 local industrial 
unions. 

The committee met from time to time during the 
past year and, with the assistance of the office of 
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Executive Vice President Riffe, has succeeded in elim- 
inating 133? local industrial unions through transfer 
to International Unions and, in a few instances, 
through withdrawal of charters of inactive locals. 

CIO Regional Directors are continuing to work to- 
ward the transfer of the remaining local unions. In 
some instances delay has been occasioned through 
opposition of the local membership to affiliation with 
the International Union recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

The reason for such refusal in most instances is that 
the membership feels the recommended International 
Union is not in a position to render proper service. 
In such instances efforts are being continued to work 
out satisfactory arrangements between International 
Unions so these groups can be transferred to some 
International Union which would be acceptable and 
able to properly service the local unions. 

Efforts are being continued to bring about the trans- 
fer of all remaining locals with the exception of 27 
composed of office and clerical workers. The commit- 
tee took no action with respect to these local unions 
having in mind the possibility that CIO would later 
set up an organizing committee for this classification 
of workers in which event the existing 27 local unions 
could be used as a nucleus. 

Up to the time of the preparation of this Report, the 
following transfers to various International Unions 
have been made: 






































United Automobile Workers 2... 5 
United Brewery Workers o...cccccccccccccscecccene 12 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers ................... 8 
International Union of Electrical Workers... 8 
United Furniture Workers 3 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers ................... 8 
Federation of Glass Workers ............ = hae 
Government and Civic Employees. .......0..... 10 
Insurance Workers I 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 3 
United Packinghouse Workers ........ccccccccce 7 
United Paperworkers 3 
United Railroad Workers z 
Retail, Wholesale Worker .....ccccccseccssscsssesssssnseee 16 
United Shoe Workers E 
United Steelworkers 6 
United Stone Workers 4 
Utility Workers 1 
Woodworkers 3 
Charters Withdrawn 32 





1 Since this Report was written and prior to going to press, one 
of the la t local industrial unions in New Jersey voted to accept 
the co ttee’s recommendation and affiliate with IUE, making a 
total transferred of 134. 
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During the past year a few new local industrial 
unions have been chartered by National CIO to meet 
particular situations. In such instances this action was 
taken as a temporary expedient. These locals will be 
expected to affiliate later with the proper International 
Unions. 


COUNCILS DEPARTMENT 


Since the last reporting period, the Councils De- 
partment, under Executive Vice President John V. 
Riffe, Director, and Car] A. McPeak, Assistant Direc- 
tor, has directed its energies toward implementing the 
program for Councils adopted by the Executive Board 
in June 1953. That program defined as the primary 
responsibility of Industrial Union Councils the carry- 
ing out, on local and state levels, of CIO’s political, 
legislative and community objectives. 

In furtherance of that program a series of seven 
regional Councils conferences was held in the early 
part of 1954, in Atlanta, Chicago, Pittsburgh, New 
York City, St. Louis, San Francisco and Denver. De- 
signed in part to assist Councils to develop effective 
programs for political action, legislative activity and 
community affairs, and in part to bring about a 
greater understanding of the scope and importance 
of Council operations, these conferences were attended 
by 450 delegates from State and Local Councils and 
400 representatives from various CIO International 
Unions. 

Representatives of the Legislative Department, the 
Community Services Committee and the Political Ac- 
tion Committee participated as discussion leaders for 
these conferences, together with personnel from the 
Organization and Councils Departments. CIO Re- 
gional Directors, who serve as coordinators of Councils 
in their respective regions, chaired the two-day meet- 
ings. 

Recognizing its role as a servicing and administra- 
tive agency, the Councils Department took steps to 
improve communications with the Councils and with 
the CIO Regional Directors, to develop close working 
relations with CIO Departments and Committees 
whose activities affect or involve Councils, and to sim- 
plify reporting procedures. 


Growth of State Councils 


In addition, the Department worked with CIO Re- 
gional Directors and various International Unions to 
increase affiliation of local unions with Councils; over 
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200,000 additional members were added to State Coun- 
cil rolls during the reporting period. 

A number of Local Council charters were with- 
drawn during the year when investigation revealed the 
organizations to be non-functioning. Several Local 
Councils were permitted to merge; expanded juris- 
diction was awarded to other Councils. As a result of 
these changes, and the chartering of new Councils, the 
present number of Industrial Union Councils stands 
at 299. With the granting of a certificate of affilia- 
tion to the North Carolina State Industrial Union 
Council in November 1953, there are now 43 State 
Councils. Local Councils number 256, eleven new 
Local Councils having been chartered since the last 
Report. 

Throughout the reporting period, work has con- 
tinued on a revision of the Rules governing Councils. 
In January 1954, a special rules revision committee 
consisting of CIO Regional Directors, and officers of 
State and Local Councils, met in Washington to pre- 
pare a preliminary draft of new Rules. This draft 
has served as the basis for discussion with the Legal 
Department and with the Executive Officers of CIO, 
preparatory to submission to the Executive Board. 
The new Rules will be published and distributed im- 
mediately upon final approval by the Executive Board. 


Advertising Practices 


The question of funds solicitation through the 
medium of advertising has been a subject of constant 
study throughout the year. In August 1954, a special 
questionnaire on advertising practices was sent to all 
Local Councils. Response to this questionnaire has 
been gratifying. From an analysis of the replies, a 
clearer understanding of the entire problem should be 
gained. 

A new semi-annual report form was prepared for the 
year 1954, incorporating suggestions which had been 
received from Councils and Regional Directors. The 
improved quality of the reports over previous reports 
was noticeable. Thought is being given to changing 
the reports from a semi-annual to an annual basis, 
a change which would result in saving Councils much 
clerical effort. 

Our State Councils deserve a special word of com- 
mendation for the legislative programs they carried 
out in their respective states and for their generous 
and effective response to requests for participation 
in the specific legislative projects initiated by the CIO 
Legislative Committee. It is generally agreed that 
in the legislative field our Industrial Union Councils 
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are doing a more effective job than ever before, even 
in the face of an increasingly hostile legislative atmos- 
phere. 





W ork of Local Councils 


Local Councils—city, county and area—also deserve 
specific mention for the contribution they are making 
in developing closer relations with other segments of 
the community. In this important area of Council 
responsibility, the Local Councils are displaying great 
insight and imagination. They are assuming leader- 
ship roles in varied matters of public interest. As a 
result, they are enhancing labor’s prestige, and 
strengthening its position of influence in the com- 
munity. 

The outstanding feature regarding Councils noted 
by the Councils Department this past year has been 
the spirit of cooperation manifested by Council officials, 
Regional Directors and International Union representa- 
tives as they have striven to promote effective Council 
activity. The increase in affiliation noted above, ad- 
justment of Council financing to meet current needs, 
increased participation in Council affairs, all testify to 
the cooperation being extended by all elements in CIO. 

On the basis of this cooperation and its underlying 
awareness of the importance of Councils in the CIO 
scheme of things, the Councils Department expects that 
the coming year will be marked by continuing progress 
on the part of our Industrial Union Councils. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Under the direction of General Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg, the Legal Department continued to be oc- 
cupied in a wide variety of functions since the last 
Convention. During this period the Legal Depart- 
ment was composed of Associate General Counsel 
Thomas E. Harris and Associate General Counsel 
David E. Feller. Elliot Bredhoff, though now serving 
full time in the Legal Department of the United 
Steelworkers of America, rendered assistance to the 
CIO during the year. The Department also had the 
assistance of Mr. Jack Barbash, formerly Staff Di- 
rector of the Senate Labor Committee. The Depart- 
ment was assisted by Miss Lillian Kovars, Miss Emma 
Trenchi, Miss Betty Knicely and Mrs. Helen May. 

The Legal Department, as in the past, represented 
the CIO, and in some instances affiliated Unions, 
in federal and_ state courts, in proceedings 
before the National Labor Relations Board and other 
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government agencies, and in connection with certain 
legislative problems. As always, it worked closely 
with the Legal Departments of the various CIO affili- 
ates. 


I. THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Our last Report describes in some detail President 
Eisenhower’s 1953 Taft-Hartley fiasco. We there re- 
lated how during that year the President backed 
away from any attempt at honoring his campaign 
pledge of substantial and liberalizing revision of Taft- 
Hartley. 

We come now to the 1954 installment of the Taft- 
Hartley story. It can be briefly summarized: In 1954 
President Eisenhower sought, not to liberalize Taft- 
Hartley as Candidate Eisenhower promised in 1952 
to do, but to make the law somewhat more anti-union. 
In this flagrant breach of faith President Eisenhower 
was joined by most of the Senate Republicans. The 
Senate Democrats stood solidly together, however, 
and with the aid of three Republican Senators, and 
Senator Morse (Ind. Ore.), they sent the Adminis- 
tration bill back to committee. We did not get the 
promised revision of Taft-Hartley, but we did defeat 
the Administration’s attempt to make the law worse. 
Here are the details: 


The Administration Proposals 


On January 11, 1954, approximately one year late, 
President Eisenhower finally sent to Congress a mes- 
sage on Taft-Hartley revision. 

The specific changes the President proposed in his 
message were embodied, with some distortions, in a 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator H. Alexander 
Smith (R. N. J.), the Republican Chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. This 
bill, S. 2650, became the Administration bill, and the 
hearings before the Senate Committee were, by vote 
of the Republican majority, restricted to the Smith 
bill. President Reuther and General Counsel Gold- 
berg testified at these hearings on behalf of the CIO, 
and Presidents David McDonald, Joseph Beirne, James 
B. Carey and Joseph Curran (through Hoyt Haddock) 
testified for their respective Unions. 

On March 31, the Senate Committee, by a straight 
party line vote, reported out the Smith bill, in a 
somewhat revised form. The Presidential message 
and the Smith bill as originally introduced, proposed 
some 13 amendments. Two of these amendments— 
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that dealing with strike votes, and one dealing with 
checkoff restrictions—were dropped from the bill as 
reported out by the Committee majority. One new 
amendment, dealing with the cession of jurisdiction 
to the states by the National Labor Relations Board, 
was added in Committee, and several of the other 
amendments were somewhat revised and improved. 

Here is a summary of each of the proposals in- 
cluded in the bill reported out by the Committee, and 
of the position taken by the CIO with regard to it. 
The order is that of their approximate importance. 

I. State “Emergencies”. The Presidential message 
and the Smith bill proposed to legalize state laws 
dealing with labor disputes in certain emergency situ- 
ations. Specifically, the bill, as reported out, vali- 
dated state laws to “deal in emergencies” with labor 
disputes which “constitute a clear and present danger 
to the health or safety of the people of the State”. 

This amendment was worded as if its purpose were 
simply to preserve the police powers of the state. 
However, it is clear that that was not its purpose. 
It is clear because the states have those powers now: 
no Supreme Court decision has impaired them in the 
slightest. It is also clear because of the history of 
this proposal: it was first put forward by Senator 
Wiley (R. Wis.) shortly after the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America x. 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 340 U. S. 
383, holding unconstitutional a Wisconsin statute 
which made it a misdemeanor for public utility em- 
ployees to engage in a strike and provided for com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes in this field. 
This amendment’s express purpose when Senator 
Wiley first introduced it was to overrule this decision 
and revalidate Wisconsin’s compulsory arbitration law. 

What was thus at stake in this proposal was 
whether the Congress should abandon uniform fed- 
eral rules for handling labor disputes in favor of 
letting each of the states adopt their own methods, 
including compulsory arbitration, of dealing with what 
they consider to be local “emergencies” resulting 
from strikes. 

The CIO expressed strong opposition to this pro- 
posal. In his testimony, General Counsel Goldberg 
said: 

“This bill would * * * clear the way for the 
states to curtail the right to strike and substitute 
compulsory arbitration in a wide range of disputes. 
I say a ‘wide range of disputes’ because there is 
little doubt from past experience that hysterical 
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state and local authorities will view all sorts of la- 
bor disputes as creating an ‘emergency’. 

“No one who honestly opposes government regi- 
mentation and compulsory arbitration could favor 
this extraordinary proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment abdicate its functions.” 

General Counsel Goldberg further pointed out: 

“The proposal is not simply to turn the whole 
area of regulation over to the states, but rather to 
let the states impose additional anti-union regula- 
tions on top of the federal ones. The restrictions 
placed on unions by Taft-Hartley would remain. 
The states would be invited to add new ones.” 
Finally, the CIO declared that this proposal would 

lead to a multiplicity of diverse and conflicting laws. 
This point was well stated in the Minority Report, 
filed by the Democratic members of the Senate Labor 
Committee, as follows: 

“Finally, we believe that the injection of the States 
into this field of the regulation of peaceful strikes 
affecting interstate commerce will be productive of 
confusion and chaos. The only practical and equit- 
able way of handling those disputes is through a 
single uniform Federal code of labor relations for 
plants producing for a national market.” 

This was by far the most important of the amend- 
ments proposed by the Administration, and it was 
wholly anti-labor. 


2. Injunctions. The Taft-Hartley Act makes it 
mandatory upon the National Labor Relations Board 
to seek an injunction in every unfair labor practice 
case involving a secondary boycott. This is one of 
Taft-Hartley’s numerous unfair anti-union provisions; 
there is no comparable requirement mandating the 
Board to seek an injunction against an employer, 
whatever he does. 

The Presidential message recommended, and the 
Smith bill provided, that in secondary boycott cases the 
application for an injunction be made discretionary 
with the Board, as in other unfair labor practice 
cases, rather than mandatory. 

The CIO supported this proposal, but pointed out 
that it stopped a long way short of eliminating the 
labor injunction from the Taft-Hartley Act, or of cur- 
tailing it to the sphere to which the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act assigned it. Indeed it left in Taft-Hartley all of 
the types of injunctions permitted by that statute with 
only one slight modification, that is the changing of 
the mandatory injunction in boycott cases to a dis- 
cretionary one. 
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The Smith bill did not propose even to end the un- 
fair and one-sided preferential handling of secondary 
boycott cases. For it would have added a new pro- 
vision (not adverted to in the President’s message) 
that whenever an employer charges a secondary boy- 
cott “the preliminary investigation of such charge shall 
be made forthwith and given priority over all other 
cases except” other secondary boycott charges. 

The CIO pointed out that there was no reason why 
employer secondary boycott charges should be given 
priority of handling over all union charges of whatever 
kind. We urged, rather, that if any system of pri- 
orities was to be established, first priority should go to 
a worker who has been fired from his job. 

The Presidential message and the Smith bill as or- 
iginally introduced contained one further proposal re- 
lating to injunctions, though only collaterally. This 
proposal was that when an injunction has been granted 
by a district court in a labor dispute between an em- 
ployer and a union having a collective bargaining 
relationship, the Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service must immediately, after the 
issuance of the injunction, “appoint a Board composed 
of citizens of the locality in which the dispute ex- 
ists, to meet with the parties to such disputes and 
seek a settlement thereof.” 

This proposal, which, curiously, occupied the num- 
ber one position in the President’s message, was merely 
silly. In these strike situations the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service will presumably have 
been in the picture for some time before the injunction 
issues. It can be invited in by either party or can go 
in on its own motion, 

Presumably its trained commissioners have done 
their best to avert a strike. Presumably they are 
still working to settle it. Yet at this point a special 
local board, under the President’s proposal, would be 
called in to try its hand at settlement. 

This foolish proposal was, in effect, dropped by the 
Committee. 


8. Secondary Boycott. The Presidential message 
proposed to relax slightly the prohibitions against 
secondary boycotts by permitting such boycotts against 
“(1) an employer who is performing ‘farmed-out’ 
work for the account of another employer whose em- 
ployees are on strike or (2) an employer on a con- 
struction project who, together with other employers, 
is engaged in work on the site of the project * * *.” 
The Smith bill as introduced fell short of granting 
even the limited relief proposed by the message, but 
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as rewritten in Committee presumably did adequately 
implement this proposal of the message. 

The CIO expressed its agreement with this pro- 
posal as far as it went. We declared that workers 
should certainly be permitted to refuse to handle 
work that is farmed out because of a strike, and that 
unions should certainly be permitted to ask workers 
in other factories to refuse to handle farmed out 
work. 

We pointed out, however, that this proposal did not 
go nearly far enough in legalizing other entirely leg- 
itimate union practices. Such justifiable types of un- 
ion mutual assistance as refusal to handle goods pro- 
duced under sweatshop conditions, goods produced in 
a struck plant, or goods produced by “runaway” shops, 
would still have been prohibited. 

In summary, this proposal would have liberalized 
the Taft-Hartley boycott provisions a little, but not 
nearly enough. 


4. Union Security. The Presidential message and 
the Smith bill proposed to liberalize somewhat the 
Taft-Hartley restrictions on union security agreements 
for certain industries in which employment is casual, 
such as the construction and entertainment industries. 
The message and the bill would have permitted em- 
ployers and unions in these industries to enter into 
pre-hire contracts, and to have union security agree- 
ments requiring employees to become union members 
seven days after hiring, instead of the 30-day waiting 
period now required in all industries. As a partial 
safeguard against backdoor or “sweetheart” deals, the 
Smith bill provided that pre-hire contracts should not 
operate as bars to elections. 

The CIO pointed out that this proposal was utterly 
inadequate. 

We urged again, as we have many times before Con- 
gressional Committees, that employers and unions 
should be permitted to negotiate whatever sort of 
union security agreement they deem appropriate to 
protect the security of the workers and their union, 
and to secure and maintain a competent and depend- 
able working force for the employer. 

We urged that government regimentation of union 
security provisions is not only undesirable in itself but 
unworkable in that it will fail to take into account 
the diverse circumstances of various and varied indus- 
tries. Finally we pointed out the utterly indefensible 
character of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This provision permits state regulation on a subject 
on which there should be, as to industries producing 
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for interstate commerce, a uniform federal rule. Fur- 
ther, with crass injustice, it permits these state laws 
to usurp the function of federal legislation only if they 
are anti-union security and not if they are pro-union 
security. 


With these important issues the Presidential mes- 
sage and the Smith bill largely failed to deal. For 
a few industries the bill would have slightly liberal- 
ized Taft-Hartley. Even as to these industries it 
would have granted no relief from the Taft-Hartley 
provision validating the vicious state “right-to-work” 
laws. 


The Administration itself proposed to eliminate this 
invitation to the states to adopt anti-labor legisiation 
in the abortive August 1953 message during Secretary 
Durkin’s tenure. This significant change in Taft-Hart- 
ley was omitted from the 1954 proposals. 


5. Union Busting. One of President Eisenhower’s 
flat commitments during the campaign was to rid Taft- 
Hartley of its provisions prohibiting economic strikers 
from voting in a Board election. The President said 
of this provision: “I know the law might be used to 
break unions. That must be changed. America wants 
no law licensing union busting. Neither do I’. In his 
message President Eisenhower again declared that he 
wanted “to make it impossible for an employer to use 
this provision to destroy a union of his employees * * *.” 


But the concrete recommendation in the message, 
and its implementation in the Smith bill fell far short 
of eliminating the union breaking potential from this 
Taft-Hartley provision. The message merely proposed 
that during a lawful strike a petition by a rival labor 
organization for an election should not be entertaineu 
for four months after the commencement of the strike 
or an employer election petition for 12 months. The 
bill, as introduced, incorporated these proposals ver- 
batim. As reported out, the four months’ period for 
rival union petitions was lengthened to six months. 


Since an employer who wishes to break a union never 
hesitates to employ a “rival union”—usually an “inde- 
pendent union”’—to serve his designs, this provision 
would mean for practical purposes only that an em- 
ployer must wait six months to break a union. 


The Committee minority report said: 
“This postponement of elections during economic 
strikes is not an adequate substitute for restoring to 


strikers the right to vote. It is a postponement of 
union busting, not an abandonment.” 


We agree. 
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6. Employer Speeches. In his Taft-Hartley mes- 
sage President Eisenhower said: 

“The right of free speech is fundamental. Con- 
gress should make clear that the right of free speech, 
as now defined in the Act, applies equally to labor 
and management in every aspect of their relation- 
ship.” 

This sounded all right. The question was how it was 
to be translated into specific statutory language. 

The Smith bill as introduced simply provided, in 
effect, that the only restriction which the National 
Labor Relations Board now places on employer anti- 
union diatribes, viz., that an employer may not address 
a captive audience of employees for 24 hours before an 
election, should be removed. As President Reuther 
stated to the Senate Committee with respect to this 
proposal: 

“A situation already heavily and unfairly weighted 
in favor of the employer, would be made even more 
one-sided.” 

In Committee, however, the so-called ‘free speech” 
proposal was completely rewritten. In the bill which 
was reported out it read: 

“(c) The Board shall not base any finding of un- 
fair labor practice or set aside any election upon 
any statement of views or arguments, either written 
or oral, if such statement contains under all the cir- 
cumstances no threat, express or implied, of reprisal 
or forcé, or offer, express or implied, of benefit.” 
The Committee thus described the new proposal: 

“The committee therefore approved an amendment 
extending the guaranty of free speech to representa- 
tion cases but granting the Board authority to con- 
sider a statement ‘under all the circumstances’ under 
which it was made in determining whether it con- 
veyed a threat or a promise of benefit and to con- 
sider such statements as evidence of unfair labor 
practices even though they do not constitute unfair 
labor practices in themselves.” 

While it is not entirely clear what the effect of the 
proposed new language would have been, it seems fair 
to say that it would have effected a considerable im- 
provement in the “free speech” provisions of the pres- 
ent Act. 

In “Supplemental Views”, Republican Senator Gold- 
water (Ariz.) declared himself opposed to the proposal, 
and Republican Senators Cooper (Ky.) and Upton 
(N.H.) expressed reservations about it. 


7. Restriction on Discussions During a Contract. 
Everyone familiar with the realities of collective bar- 
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gaining knows that its essence is maximum freedom 
of negotiation and discussion. The Wagner Act, based 
on this reality, permitted the parties to raise and dis- 
cuss any issue any time, regardless of whether or not 
it was covered in the contract. This did not require 
an employer to concur, nor did it require any change 
in the terms of a contract mutually agreed upon. 

Taft-Hartley, as one of its restrictions, narrowed 
this area of negotiation and discussion to subjects not 
covered in the contract. The Presidential message pro- 
posed and the Smith bill provided that the law be 
amended to prevent negotiation or discussion on any 
subject during a contract’s term unless express consent 
of both parties was obtained. 

The CIO opposed this proposal to stifle discussion of 
problems of concern to either party during the life of 
a collective bargaining agreement. We stated that it 
was impractical and unrealistic, and could only result 
in discouraging, rather than promoting, mutual under- 
standing and reasonable settlement of problems of 
common concern. 


8. Grant of Jurisdiction to State Boards and Courts. 
Although the Presidential message did not touch the 
subject, the Committee majority included in the bill 
it reported out a proposal to grant enlarged jurisdic- 
tion over the handling of labor disputes to state boards 
and courts. Specifically it provided: 


“* * * (1) that the Federal Board may, in its dis- 
cretion, decline to assert jurisdiction over any labor 
dispute where, in its opinion, the effect on commerce 
is not sufficiently substantial to warrant its taking 
jurisdiction, and (2) that in any case where the 
Federal Board so declines to take jurisdiction, State 
agencies or courts may.” 

Neither the CIO nor anyone else had an opportunity 
to testify on this proposal. In general, however, we 
feel that workers’ rights would be better protected by 
the maintenance of federal jurisdiction than by the 
expansion of state jurisdiction. Few states have labor 
laws that are either comprehensive or fair to labor. 
And few of them have laws that adequately restrain 
strike breaking by injunction-minded judges. 

Also, as the Committee minority pointed out, this 
proposal was subject to other specific objections. 
These, as stated by the minority, were— 

“(1) The parties should know in advance whether 
their dispute is going to be decided under Federal 
law or State law. In no single case does a State 
labor relations law contain the same provisions as 
Taft-Hartley. If the parties do not know in advance 
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what law governs their dispute, they cannot know 
how they must act in order to act lawfully. 

“(2) Secondly, the procedure proposed by the 
majority would make for delay. Every case would 
have to be taken before the Federal Board first, for 
it to decide whether or not to take jurisdiction. 
That might take months or even years. Then, if 
the Federal Board declined to act, it would be neces- 
sary to start over before the State boards or courts.” 
The minority accordingly put forward its own pro- 

posal: 

“The solution we urge is that the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Board be explicitly defined, that it be 
required to take all cases within that jurisdiction, 
and that all other cases be left to the jurisdiction 
of State agencies and courts.” 

Certainly this solution made better sense than that 
suggested by the majority. 


9. Union Reports. President Eisenhower in his mes- 
sage said: 

“The provisions of the Act which require reports 
from unions concerning their organization and 
finances should be simplified so as to eliminate 
duplication in the information required by such re- 
ports.” 

Nothing in the Smith bill related in any way to the 
simplification of union financial reports, but it did pro- 
pose a very minor revision in the filing requirements 
with regard to union constitutions and by-laws. 

Taft-Hartley now requires that a union file with 
the Secretary of Labor both a copy of its constitution 
and by-laws, and a statement of what particular pro- 
visions in the constitution and by-laws cover particular 
subjects. The Smith bill proposed to eliminate this 
latter requirement. 

The Taft-Hartley requirement is a foolish one and 
we agreed that it should be eliminated. However, 
since the constitution, by-laws and explanation need 
be filed only once, or when amendments are made, 
rather than annually, not much elimination of red tape 
was involved in this proposal. 


10. Non-Communist Affidavits. The President’s mes- 
sage proposed and the Smith bill provided that here- 
after employers must file non-Communist affidavits. 

In commenting on this proposal we pointed out that 
the past six and one-half years have demonstrated that 
no useful purpose is served by requiring non-Com- 
munist affidavits of union officers. Communists are 
perfectly ready to go through a formal resignation 
from the Communist Party for the purpose of signing 
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the affidavit, or perhaps even to sign without resign- 
ing if they can get away with it. Not only does the 
affidavit thus serve no purpose: it actually enables 
Communists to claim that they have a clean bill of 
health from the government, and thus helps rather 
than hinders them. 

And, we further pointed out, there was no reason to 
suppose that to require employers to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits would serve any purpose. There is no 
reason to think that Communists have been able to 
infiltrate into management. 

Plainly, this proposal was merely window dressing. 


11. Recommendations in National Emergency Dis- 
putes. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the board of 
inquiry appointed by the President in a “national 
emergency” dispute is forbidden to make recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of the dispute. The Presiden- 
tial message and the Smith bill proposed to permit the 
President to reconvene the board after the last offer 
ballot and direct it to make recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute. 

In its testimony the CIO pointed out that the pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley national emergency provisions are 
futile, rigid, complicated, and unjust to the workers; 
and that the only result of the proposed change would 
be to make these procedures slightly more rigid and 
complicated. It would leave untouched the basic in- 
justice of the 80-day injunction. We also pointed out 
that whatever usefulness board recommendations may 
sometimes have in the settlement of labor disputes 
would be largely lost under the proposal because it 
would permit such recommendations only at a late 
stage in the dispute. 

This proposal was not of much importance one way 
or the other. 


12. Definition of “Agency”. The Presidential message 
and the Smith bill, as reported out, proposed a minor 
change in the Act’s definition of “agency”. That is, it 
would have revised the definition of agency to provide 
that a union shall not be held for the acts of individual] 
members solely on the ground of membership. 

We stated that it was not clear that this proposal 
would effect any change whatever in the present law. 
We urged the Committee, instead, to go back to the 
Norris-LaGuardia definition of agency, viz., that a 
union shall he held only for acts which are actually 
authorized or ratified. This, we declared, would be a 
substantial improvement. 

The Committee Democrats voted to go back to the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act definition, as we urged, but the 
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Republican majority adhered to the President’s mean- 
ingless change. 

The foregoing 12 amendments comprised the Smith 
bill as it was reported out by the Committee majority. 
The Presidential message, and the Smith bill as in- 
troduced, had contained two other proposals. They 
were: 


1. The Strike Vote. The Presidential message called 
in general terms for a government-conducted strike 
vote. This proposal was further spelled out in the 
Smith bill, as introduced. It provided that upon the 
commencement of any strike the union must notify 
the Labor Board. The Labor Board would then take 
a secret vote among the employees on the question 
of whether they wished to continue the strike. Unless 
a majority of the employees eligible to vote, voted in 
favor of continuing the strike, the strike would cease 
to be protected activity within the Act. 

The CIO opposed this proposal. President Reuther 
pointed out that the proposal “adds to government 
interference in labor-management affairs in a manner 
that will hamper rather than encourage good faith 
collective bargaining and the reasonable settlement 
of disputes.” 

President Reuther declared: 

“In addition to governmental interference in labor 
relations, this proposal is objectionable because it 
reflects a deep-seated anti-labor prejudice. It is 
based on the misconception that unions act contrary 
to the will of their members rather than in response 
to that will. This misconception is insulting both 
to union leaders and union members. 

“Our unions are democratic unions and leaders 
who act contrary to the will of the members in such 
important matters as conducting strikes will not be 
leaders very long. You can be sure of that. 

“Furthermore, as I pointed out to this Committee 
on my prior appearance here all of the unions in the 
CIO provide for democratic determination of strike 
action. There is no legitimate reason for this type 
of government interference. The proposal has the 
illegitimate objective of using a government poll to 
break a strike. 

“Proof of this is the fact that a majority of those 
eligible, rather than a majority of those voting, must 
vote to continue a strike. This constitutes a voting 
measure of acceptability which has never been even 
proposed for the re-election, for example, of any 
Congressman or Senator. A comparable provision for 
such elections would require that before any Con- 
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gressman or Senator be re-elected, a majority of 

those eligible to vote in his constituency must affirm- 

atively vote for him. 

“We object to the government strike vote proposal, 
whether the vote is to be conducted before a strike, 
as proposed by Senator Purtell in S. 2697, or after 
a strike, as proposed in this bill. 

“A pre-strike vote seeks to drive a wedge between 
the union leadership and its membership; a post- 
strike vote also seeks to break a strike. Both types 
of government sponsored votes, in our considered 
judgment, intensify industrial disputes rather than 
solve them. 

“This is one of the provisions that makes this bill 
worse than Taft-Hartley.” 

President Reuther also pointed out that Great 
Britain’s distinguished Conservative Prime Minister, 
Sir Winston Churchill, had labeled such a proposal as 
an unparalleled government interference in labor-man- 
agement relations. Upon being queried by a member 
of his own party as to whether the government would 
support a proposal to make strikes illegal except where 
the workers themselves voted by secret ballot in favor 
of the walkout, Prime Minister Churchill replied (as 
quoted in The Washington Post of Wednesday, January 
20, 1954): 

“No, sir. The Government has no intention of 
departing from the established tradition in this 
country, under which the trade union movement 
is left to manage its own affairs to the fullest pos- 
sible extent without government interference. I am 
advised that the disadvantages of your proposal 
would greatly outweigh any advantages.” 

General Counsel Goldberg likewise detailed the 
CIO’s objections to this proposal. After extensively 
reviewing the country’s past experience with strike 
votes, he concluded: 

“Let me, then, summarize my objections to the 
strike vote provision: 

“(1) The provision operates on the erroneous 
theory that unions are bad per se, and that they 
need to be subjected to constant harassment to keep 
them in line. 

“(2) It operates on the erroneous assumption that 
the workers will repudiate their leaders if they are 
given a chance. 

“(3) It operates on the misguided notion that the 
provision will reduce strikes. 

“(4) The provision puts government into the labor- 
management dispute as a strike-breaker on the side 
of management. 
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“(5) It is futile and costly. 

“Tf all of these reasons were incorporated in one 
conclusion, it would be that we object to this pro- 
vision because it seeks to abridge the right to strike 
and thereby to impair one of our fundamental free- 
doms.” 

Senator Smith was unable to secure a majority of 
the Committee in support of his strike vote proposal, 
so it was dropped from the bill as reported out by the 
Committee. Senator Smith announced, however, that 
he would bring a strike vote proposal up again when 
the bill reached the Senate floor. 

2. Checkoff Restrictions. The checkoff proposal in 
the President’s message and in the Smith bill as in- 
troduced was interpreted by Administration spokes- 
men to the press as a concession to labor. In fact, 
however, this proposal would have changed the present 
checkoff provisions in a manner adverse to labor. 

Under the present law, checkoff arrangements satis- 
factory to workers, management and the unions have 
been worked out. 

The present law permits an employee to authorize 
a checkoff of his dues by an assignment for a year, 
which automatically renews itself from year to year 
thereafter, unless revoked during stated annual 
periods. This has worked out very well in practice, 
and, significantly, in all of the lengthy hearings during 
1953 no responsible representative of management or 
labor advocated any change in the present provision or 
practice. 

Yet, the message and the bill would have changed 
the checkoff provision to require that checkoffs be 
revocable at will. Stable practices, well-established 
and operating satisfactorily, would have been disrupted 
for no apparent reason. 

The CIO opposed this change, and it was dropped 
from the bill as reported out by the Committee ma- 
jority. 


CIO Position on the Smith Bill 


We have already described the CIO’s position with 
regard to each of the 12 amendments which comprised 
the Smith bill as reported out by the Senate Com- 
mittee majority. The CIO’s position with regard to 
the bill as a whole was summed up in an Executive 
Board statement issued on April 14. The statement 
said: 

“The bill reported out by the Senate Committee 
not only fails to revise Taft-Hartley to make it ‘fair 
and just’; it actually makes the Act somewhat worse 
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than it is now—somewhat even less fair and even 

less just. 

“The bill which the majority reported out, on a 
straight partisan vote, contains one important anti- 
labor amendment; several minor concessions to 
labor; several minor new anti-labor provisions and 
finally two or three minor items that are of no im- 
portance to anyone. On balance, it is worse than 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

The important anti-labor amendment was, of course, 
the proposal to give the states power to prohibit 
strikes and provide for compulsory arbitration under 
the guise of dealing with local emergencies. The 
Executive Board statement said of this amendment: 

“We regard this as a thoroughly bad provision and 
as an important one. In our view it would quite 
outweigh the concessions made to labor in the Sen- 
ate majority bill, even if that bill did not also con- 
tain, as it does, certain other provisions of an anti- 
labor character.” 

Moreover, the Senate Republicans were not even 
committed in support of the Smith b‘ll: most of them 
plainly hoped to make the bill more anti-labor by 
amendment on the Senate floor. Thus, while the seven 
Republican members of the Senate Labor Committee 
combined to vote out the Smith bill, no less than four 
of them announced at the time that they would offer 
additional anti-union amendments on the Senate floor. 
In “Supplemental Views” issued with the majority re- 
port, Senator H. Alexander Smith, the Committee 
Chairman, and Senator Goldwater announced that 
they would support a strike vote proposal. Senator 
Goldwater announced that he would, in addition, offer 
an amendment to give the states unlimited authority 
to restrict the right to strike or picket, and that he 
was opposed even to the minor liberalizations pro- 
vided in the Smith bill with regard to secondary boy- 
cotts, postponements of elections during strikes, and 
employer anti-union speeches. 

Senator Cooper avowed that he, too, had doubts 
about the Smith bill provisions dealing with secondary 
boycotts, free speech, and state powers, and declared: 

“I will reserve my right to vote on the Senate 
floor on these proposals or upon any amendments 
suggested in their place as I see fit.” 

Senator Upton likewise reserved freedom of action 
on “freedom of speech” and “secondary boycotts”. 

It was thus apparent that the Smith bill’s anti-labor 
proposals did not go far enough to suit many Repub- 
licans, and that its minor concessions to labor were 
likewise unacceptable to them. Particularly dangerous 
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was Senator Goldwater’s proposal to give the states 
carte blanche authority to restrict strikes and picket- 
ing. It became apparent that during the four-day 
Senate debate all the most reactionary elements in 
the Senate were prepared to rally behind this proposal. 


Senate Action 


On May 7, 1954, Senator Lister Hill (D. Ala.) moved 
to recommit S. 2650, the Smith bill. His motion to 
recommit was carried by a vote of 50 to 42. Voting 
to recommit the bill were 46 Democratic Senators, 
three Republican Senators (Langer, Young and Ma- 
lone), and Independent Senator Wayne Morse. This 
was the first time in many years that all Senate Dem- 
ocrats were present and voting together on a major 
piece of legislation. (In addition to the 46 voting for 
recommital, two were present and paired in favor of 
the motion.) 

Thus, the Republican drive in the 83rd Congress to 
make Taft-Hartley even worse was defeated. 


The House Labor Committee 


While these events were transpiring in the Senate 
Committee and the Senate, the House Labor Commit- 
tee was also considering Taft-Hartley revision. The 
House Committee did not bother to hold hearings dur- 
ing 1954, either on the President’s proposals or gener- 
ally. Neither did it, like the Senate Committee, con- 
fine its consideration more or less to those proposals. 
Evidently, they were not sufficiently anti-labor for the 
reactionaries dominating the House Labor Committee. 

That Committee, under the chairmanship of Samuel 
McConnell (R. Pa.), proceeded to consider and vote 
on, in a series of executive sessions, just about every 
anti-labor proposal which had been dreamed up by 
reactionary extremists during the last two decades. 
Virtually all the amendments which the House Com- 
mittee approved, at least tentatively, were anti-labor. 
Some of them were virulently anti-labor. An examina- 
tion of the proposals which were approved by a ma- 
jority vote makes evident their extreme character. 


1. Government by Injunction. The Committee voted 
to restore government by injunction in its most obnox- 
ious form. 

The Committee voted to convert the 80-day Taft- 
Hartley “national emergency” injunction into one of 
indefinite length. This means that the right to strike 
would have to be entirely taken away in these cases, 
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without giving the workers any recourse for redress 
of their grievances. 

The Committee voted to permit private employers 
to secure injunctions against alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices by unions in advance of any decision by the Labor 
Board or court on the merit of the employer’s charge. 
It was precisely this type of “government-by-injunc- 
tion” that was the principal abuse remedied by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


2. Government Strike Votes. The Committee ap- 
proved governmentally required mandatory strike 
votes—this notwithstanding the considerations we 
have already set out, which establish conclusively 
the undesirability of any government conducted strike 
vote. 

The particular strike vote proposal which the House 
Labor Committee approved was subject to two further 
objections: (1) It prohibited a strike unless approved, 
not by a majority of those voting, but by a majority 
of all eligible voters; and (2) it provided that a strike 
must follow an election within 10 days, or else a new 
election must be held. This provision would have in- 
creased strikes, by penalizing their postponement to 
permit further negotiation. 


3. Captive Audiences. The Committee voted to write 
into law the Labor Board’s much-criticized sanction 
of the captive audience. 


4. Restricting the Right to Strike. No responsible 
person welcomes a strike, but all responsible people 
agree that the preservation of the right to strike is 
essential to our free society. As President Eisenhower 
has said, “there are some things worse, much worse, 
than strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom’”— 
including the right to strike. 

The House Committee voted, however, to prohibit 
strikes unless the employer has previously recognized 
the union, or the union has been certified by the Labor 
Board. In some industries, like construction, it has 
proved impossible for unions to secure Board certifica- 
tion because the nature of the work projects makes it 
impossible for the Board to hold elections. In these 
situations, the Committee proposal would practically 
have eliminated the right to strike, leaving the em- 
ployees’ quest for union recognition at the mercy of 
the employer. In other industries, this requirement 
would have multiplied red tape, cost and delay, as well 
as necessitated the holding of numerous expensive and 
needless Labor Board elections. 


5. Dismantling the Labor Board. The Committee 
voted to abolish the Nationa] Labor Relations Board, 
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insofar as its authority to prevent unfair labor prac- 
tices is concerned. For the Board, the Committee 
would have substituted lawsuits in the federal courts. 
Obviously, workers could not afford the expense or 
stand the delays of court litigation. 

On the other hand, wealthy employers could easily 
use such litigation to harass unions. 


6. Other Anti-Union Restrictions. President Eisen- 
hower, as we have noted, proposed that the secondary 
boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act be some- 
what liberalized for unions. The Committee went 
along with the President in part—but offset this liber- 
alization by proposing additional restrictions, never 
mentioned by the President, against unions. Thus, 
the Committee voted to forbid a union from asking an 
employer not to deal with a sweatshop employer. It 
voted to forbid employers from voluntarily agreeing 
not to do business with a sweatshop employer. It voted 
to forbid an employer from voluntarily agreeing with 
the union that its members need not cross picket lines. 

These Committee amendments represented an ex- 
treme interference with free collective bargaining. 


7. State Anti-Labor Laws. At the time the Senate 
vote killed further consideration of the subject for 
the session, the House Committee was also considering 
an amendment, like that sponsored by Senator Gold- 
water in the Senate, to give the states unlimited au- 
thority to forbid or restrict strikes and picketing. 


Fortunately at this point the Senate vote to recom- 
mit the Smith bill stopped all further consideration of 
Taft-Hartley revision by the Congress. The House 
Committee proposals were thus left in an amorphous 
and unfinished state, and no bill was ever reported 
out to the House. 

The reactionaries on the House Labor Committee, 
mostly Republicans but including some Democrats, 
are to be strongly condemned for their handling of 
Taft-Hartley revision. They showed no sense of re- 
sponsibility; no sense of balance; no concern for the 
legitimate rights of American working men and women. 
It is fortunate that the action of the Senate put a 
stop to their follies before they were carried any 
further. 

This episode again emphasizes the need for reform 
of the House Labor Committee. It is simply unthink- 
able that the farmers of the country would permit the 
House Agriculture Committee to be dominated by 
representatives hostile to the nation’s farmers. It is 
equally unthinkable that the House Labor Committee 
continue to be dominated by representatives hostile 
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to the legitimate rights and interests of American 
working people. 


II. THE LABOR BOARD’S 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


To lawyers, it is a truism that the interpretations 
given a statute by those who administer it are likely 
to be as important as the literal wording of the statute 
itself. The National Labor Relations Act is admin- 
istered by the National Labor Relations Board. This 
Board is, in theory, a non-partisan, quasi-judicial 
agency, similar to a court. Appointments to the Board 
are for five-year terms, which are staggered as a pro- 
tection against packing of the Board to secure partisan 
interpretation of the statute. 


The New Labor Board 


During 1953, two members of the National Labor 
Relations Board—Chairman Paul Herzog and Mr. Paul 
Styles—resigned, while the term of another, Mr. Jack 
Houston, expired. All three have been succeeded by 
Republican appointees of the present Administration. 

The new Chairman of the Board is Mr. Guy Farmer. 
Mr. Farmer at the time of his appointment was a 
partner in a large Washington law firm. He special- 
ized in representing employers in labor relations mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Philip Ray Rodgers, the second new Board mem- 
ber, was at the time of his appointment the staff 
director of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. He was Senator Taft’s choice for that posi- 
tion. 

The third new Republican Board member is Mr. 
Albert C. Beeson. At the time of his appointment, 
he was in charge of labor-management relations for 
the Food, Machinery and Chemical Corporation of San 
Jose, California. His nomination led to a major Senate 
battle over confirmation, which developed largely 
around the question of whether Mr. Beeson had fully 
severed his relations with his employer. Mr. Beeson 
was ultimately confirmed by a 45 to 42 vote, with three 
Southern Democrats (Byrd, Eastland, and Holland) 
voting with the Republicans in favor of confirmation. 

The new Republican Board members seem to have 
taken office with a premeditated design to orient the 
Board’s policy along pro-management lines. Shortly 
after being appointed Chairman Farmer and Member 
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Rodgers declared in public speeches that they intended 
to replace Board employees holding “policy positions” 
and that they intended to reexamine and change the 
Board’s interpretation of the Act in several respects. 
They have been as good as their word. In the course 
of a single year the Board has reversed numerous 
prior interpretations of the statute which had stood 
for years unchanged by successive Congresses. 

These new Board constructions of the law cover a 
variety of subjects. But they have one thing in com- 
mon: in nearly every instance the change favors the 
employer to the detriment of the workers. 


Here are some of these changes: 

1. The Board’s refusal to take jurisdiction—The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act confers on the Board juris- 
diction over all labor disputes or questions of union 
representation which “affect” interstate commerce. 

Up until this year the Board, generally speaking, 
accepted jurisdiction over all employers except those 
whose operations were strictly local or only remotely 
affected interstate commerce. Now the new Board 
majority has sharply changed the Board’s standard for 
deciding whether to take cases. It has fixed the dollar 
volume of interstate business an employer must do for 
the Board to take jurisdiction so high that hereafter 
the Board will, in general, handle only cases involving 
large businesses. Under the new standards the Board 
will, for example, refuse to take cases involving retail 
establishments, except large department stores. The 
Board will not take cases involving general or public 
office buildings, regardless of their size. Other sig- 
nificant fields in which the new Board has narrowed 
its acceptance of jurisdiction are defense industries, 
newspapers, radio and television stations, and utility 
and transit companies. 

The Board’s refusal to exercise the jurisdiction Con- 
gress gave it has two effects. First, it deprives the 
workers of the protections conferred upon them by 
the federal law. Second, it invites the states to apply 
their laws in these situations where the federal Board 
refuses to act. In a few states, such as New York, the 
state laws protect the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. In most states, however, the laws afford 
no protection to the basic rights of workers. In many 
either legislative or court decisions facilitate employer 
strike breaking. 

Reactionary employers, operating under the slogan 
of “states’ rights”, have sought for years to induce 
Congress to narrow the scope of the federal Act. They 
have been unsuccessful: several such attempts were 
defeated in 1954. Now, as one spokesman of reaction, 
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Senator Goldwater (R. Ariz.), has boasted, the Re- 
publican majority on the Board has given these em- 
ployers what they could not get from Congress. 

The two hold-over Board members, Murdock and 
Peterson, dissented from the adoption of the new 
standards. 


2. Captive audience—One of the most effective 
weapons used by employers in intimidating their em- 
ployees during .an election campaign is the captive 
audience—that is, compulsory attendance of workers 
on company time and property for a “brain washing” 
session. 

Under the Wagner Act employer use of a captive 
audience was both an unfair labor practice and ground 
for setting aside an election. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was interpreted as legalizing 
the captive audience. Under Taft-Hartley, an em- 
ployer may assemble his employees and compel them 
to listen to anti-union diatribes, and dismiss them if 
they refuse to listen. Brain-washing is abhorrent if 
conducted by the Russians in Moscow or by the Red 
Chinese in Korea, but is protected “free speech” if 
conducted by employers in stores and factories. 

For a time the National Labor Relations Board did 
hold, even under Taft-Hartley, that if an employer 
harangued a captive audience within a few days before 
a Board election the employer must give the union a 
chance to reply, if the union so requested. If the 
employer refused the union a chance to reply, the 
election could be set aside and the employer was held 
to be guilty of an unfair labor practice. This doctrine 
was enunciated in Bonwit Teller Co., 96 NLRB 608 
(1951). 

Recently, however, in Livingston Shirt Corp., 33 
LRRM 1156, 107 NLRB No. 109, and Peerless Plywood 
Co., 33 LRRM 1151, 107 NLRB No. 106, the new 
Board overruled the Bonwit Teller decision and laid 
down a new set of “free speech” guides. Under these 
latest decisions an employer may deluge a captive 
audience of his employees with anti-union propapanda 
to his heart’s content, and need afford the union no 
opportunity whatever to reply. This general rule is 
subject to only one exception and one restriction. The 
one exception is that in those types of businesses, such 
as department stores, where employers are permitted 
to bar union solicitation on company premises even 
during non-working hours, they must, if they use a 
captive audience, afford the union a chance to reply. 
The one restriction upon the employer under the new 
Board doctrine is that he may not address a captive 
audience within 24 hours before a Board election, on 
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pain of the election’s being set aside. Even then the 
employer is not held to be guilty of an unfair labor 
practice. 

In this case Member Murdock stated in his dissent: 

“IT cannot believe that the majority’s action in hold- 
ing that an employer may lawfully monopolize the 
most effective forum for persuading employees is con- 
sistent with the declared Congressional policy which 
is not that of neutrality but of ‘encouraging the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective bargaining.’ Practically 
every employer speech on company time and property 
is designed to perpetuate individual bargaining and 
to discourage collective bargaining. Certainly, there- 
fore, to the extent legally possible the Board should 
effectuate the Congressional policy by seeing that the 
parties who seek to implement that policy by bring- 
ing collective bargaining to the employees have an 
equality of opportunity to have their arguments reach 
the employees in the same effective forum used by 
those who would defeat collective bargaining.” 


8. No-strike clause written into contracts—The new 
Board recently changed the long established interpre- 
tation of the complicated 60-day strike notice require- 
ments of Section 8(d) of the Act. Formerly the Board 
held that a union may strike at any time during the 
term of a contract, if the contract does not contain 
a no-strike clause and if the union gives the 60-day 
notice. In Lion Oil Co., 34 LRRM 1410, 109 NLRB 
No. 106, however, the Board’s three new Republican 
members changed this construction of the statute, and 
held that a union may not strike during the life of 
a contract, even if the contract does not contain a 
no-strike clause, and even if the 60-day notice is given, 
unless the contract specifically provides for reopening. 
As Member Peterson stated in his dissenting opinion, 
the effect of this new interpretation is to write a no- 
strike clause into every contract which does not con- 
tain a reopening provision. 


4. Employer threats—The new Board has put its 
stamp of approval on types of employer anti-union 
coercion that were formerly held illegal. In Chicopee 
Manufacturing Company, 33 LRRM 1064, 107 NLRB 
No. 31, the new Board held that employer statements 
that the company “would be forced to move the plant” 
if the union won did not warrant setting aside the 
election. These statements, the Board said, were 
merely “prophecy”, not a “threat”, and so were “not 
coercive”. 

In National Furniture Manufacturing Company, 33 
LRRM 1004, 106 NLRB No. 228, the new Board held 
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that it was legitimate free speech for the company 
lawyer to say that the company would not recognize 
the union even if it won the election. This, the Board 
said, was just an “expression of the employer’s legal 
position”. 


5. Collective responsibility—The new Board has laid 
down a grossly unfair rule that all members of the 
union may be penalized for an illegal strike, even in- 
cluding those who do not in any way participate in 
the strike. This doctrine was enunciated in Marathon 
Electric Manufacturing Corp., 32 LRRM 1645, 106 
NLRB No. 199. There the Board held that the em- 
ployer could discharge employees who were either 
ill or on leave. These employees, the Board said, were 
under an “affirmative duty” to disassociate themselves 
from the strike, and had not sufficiently done so. 


6. Employer refusal of recognition—The new Board 
encourages employers to delay recognition until a 
union goes through a formal Board election. It has 
been the practice since the earliest days of the Wagner 
Act for unions to seek recognition simply upon the 
basis of an employer check of union membership cards. 
And the Board has always held that an employer must 
grant recognition if not genuinely in doubt of the 
union’s majority status. Now, however, in Walmac Co., 
33 LRRM 1019, 106 NLRB No. 244, the new Board has 
held that an employer may refuse to accept signed 
membership cards as proof that the union represents 
a majority, and may insist on a formal election before 
granting recognition, even though he has no doubt 
about the majority status of the union. 


7. Interrogating workers about union membership— 
From the earliest days of the Wagner Act the Board 
ruled that employers had no right to question 
their employees about their union membership. This 
fundamental doctrine, too, has been reversed by the 
new Board, in Blue Flash Express, Inc., 34 LRRM 1384, 
109 NLRB No. 85. Anyone willing to look facts in the 
face knows that an employer may subject employees to 
subtle intimidation by questioning them about their 
individual union membership. Yet the new Board held 
that such questioning is permissible to enable an em- 
ployer to determine whether a union’s claim to rep- 
resent a majority of his employees is well founded. 


8. Refusal to cross picket lines unprotected—The 
new Board has held in Pacific Telephone Co., 33 LRRM 
1433, 107 NLRB No. 301, that employees who respected 
the picket line of another union lost the protections of 
the Act and were subject to discharge, because the 
picket line was itself unprotected—in this case because 
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it was set up during a “hit and run” strike. In effect, 
the new Board is telling employees that they must con- 
sult their lawyers to find out whether a particular 
picket line is lawful and protected before they decide 
whether to honor it. This Board decision strikes at one 
of the oldest traditions of the labor movement—respect 
for a picket line. 


¥. Slow down a refusal to bargain—In Personal 
Products Corp., 34 LRRM 1059, 108 NLRB No. 109, 
the Board held that a union whose members engage 
in certain harassing tactics to express their resent- 
ment against the employer’s protracted refusal to 
negotiate a contract is guilty of a refusal to bargain. 
The tactics principally involved in that case were re- 
fusal to work overtime, slow downs, and unannounced 
walk-outs. This conduct took place after the con- 
tract had expired and after the parties had been in 
fruitless negotiations for many months. 

By so holding the Board has expanded by admin- 
istrative action the types of conduct which are union 
unfair labor practices under the Act. While the Act 
specifies certain types of conduct as union unfair labor 
practices, none of the tactics involved in this case are 
thus designated in the Act. By implication, Congress 
intended that activities of these sorts should be legal, 
yet the new Board has taken it on itself to declare 
them illegal. 


Summary 


These instances of new anti-union interpretations 
given the Act by the new Labor Board could be added 
to. The August 21, 1954 issue of Business Week, on 
page i18, lists 18 new Board policies, not including 
some of those listed here. In the same account, this 
conservative magazine frankly recognizes that, al- 
though Congress has not amended the Act, “from a 
practical standpoint, it is obvious that T-H has changed 
in operation”. 

The equally conservative U. S. News & World Report 
made the following similar statement in its issue of 
November 20, 1953, on page 93: 


“Policy changes of importance to employers and 
unions are taking place at the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The Taft-Hartley Act, as interpreted 
in the Republican Administration, turns out to have 
a somewhat different meaning than it had in a Dem- 
ocratic Administration. Employers generally look 
with favor on what is going on.” 


No doubt some sort of defense could be made for at 
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least some of these changed constructions the new 
Board has given the Act. What cannot be defended 
is the fact that in virtually every instance the new 
ruling is anti-labor. 


This Board has forfeited labor’s confidence in its im- 
partiality. Its favoritism to employers fully explains 
the above statement that employers look on it with 
favor. 


Ii. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The Supreme Court of the United States decided a 
number of labor cases during the past year. The most 
important of these involved state courts’ interference 
in labor disputes which are subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


Cases Involving Preemption 


During the past few years unions have been urging 
that if the National Labor Relations Board has juris- 
diction, then that jurisdiction is exclusive and employ- 
ers cannot run to the state courts for injunctions or 
other anti-union action when a labor dispute occurs. 

The Supreme Court last year disposed of four cases 
involving this general question. The most important 
of these cases was Garner v. Teamsters Union, 346 
U.S. 485. In the Garner case, the employer obtained 
an injunction from a lower state court against organi- 
zational picketing by a local of the Teamsters Union, 
claiming that the purpose of the picketing was to com- 
pel the employer to require his employees to join the 
union. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania reversed 
the lower court. It said that this employer’s com- 
plaint could be made before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and that, therefore, the State court had 
no jurisdiction to issue an injunction. 

The employer decided to take the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Counsel for the 
local union, who also represents CIO unions in the 
central Pennsylvania area and who consulted with the 
CIO Legal Department, did not oppose the employer's 
request that the Supreme Court hear the case, and 
the Court did decide to take it. Both the CIO and the 
AFL filed briefs as friends of the Court. 

The Supreme Court decided the case in December, 
1953. The Court in a unanimous decision said that the 
employer could have complained about the picketing 
to the NLRB. If the Board found that the picketing 
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violated the federal law, the Board could issue a cease- 
and-desist order or, perhaps, enjoin the picketing. And, 
said the Supreme Court, if the Board found no viola- 
tions of the federal act, it would dismiss the com- 
plaint and thereby sanction the picketing. The federal 
statute, the Court said, provided a procedure for 
restraining certain kinds of picketing. Therefore, 
“other picketing is to be free of other methods and 
sources of restraint.” 346 U.S. 485, 499. 


The Court noted in the Garner case that there was 
no violence or any cause for the exercise of extra- 
ordinary police measures. But the decision seemed to 
reject any possibility of obtaining state court injunc- 
tions against peaceful picketing if the dispute was 
subject to the federal act. 

Unfortunately, the broad sweep of the court’s deci- 
sion in the Garner case was somewhat qualified when, 
later in the term, the court decided United Construc- 
tion Workers v. Laburnum Construction Co., 347 U.S. 
656. In the Laburnum case an employer brought suit 
in the state court for damages against District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers of America, claiming that 
as a result of intimidation and threats of violence by 
United Mine Worker pickets it was prevented from 
completing certain construction projects and therefore 
lost $500,000. The highest Court of Virginia sustained 
a verdict of $129,000 against the union and the union 
took the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, claiming that the state court had no jurisdic- 
tion in view of the fact that the picketing was subject 
to the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Supreme Court upheld the decision of the Vir- 
ginia court. If the Supreme Court had based its 
decision on the violence and intimidation which the 
jury found had taken place, the result might have 
been consistent with the opinion of the Court in the 
Garner case. The Court, however, did not draw this 
distinction. Instead, it said that the state court had 
jurisdiction in the Laburnum case because it was a 
common law action for damages and not a suit for 
an injunction. 


Law Now Confused 


It is impossible to tell with any degree of assurance 
what the law is as a result of the Garner and Labur- 
num decisions. If these two cases were the last word 
on the subject it could be argued that picketing is 
never enjoinable in the state courts, if the parties are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the NLRB, but that, no 
matter what the claim of unlawfulness is, a suit for 
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damages against the picketing union can be maintained 
in the state courts. It seems highly doubtful, how- 
ever, that this rather peculiar distinction will remain. 

In October 1954, the Court announced that it would 
hear argument is still another case involving a state 
court injunction against peaceful picketing. Weber v. 
Anheuser-Busch, No. 97, October Term, 1954. In the 
Weber case, a Missouri court enjoined peaceful picket- 
ing arising out of a jurisdictional dispute between the 
Machinists and the Carpenters unions on the ground 
that the picketing constituted a violation of the Mis- 
souri anti-trust law. This case would seem to be clearly 
ruled by the Garner decision. The CIO Legal Depart- 
ment will, of course, participate in the case to the 
extent that the Court’s rules permit. 


Injunction Against State Courts 


State courts are notoriously slow to recognize 
limitations on their jurisdiction. Many lower courts 
go ahead and issue injunctions despite the Supreme 
Court rulings that they should not and it often takes 
years before the case can be disposed of or appealed. 

One remedy for this state of affairs, in which a state 
court enjoins picketing although it properly has no 
jurisdiction to do so, would be to go to a federal district 
court and ask for an injunction against the proceedings 
in the state court. The Supreme Court decided one 
case dealing with this subject during the past year. 
That case is Capital Service Inc. v. NLRB, 347 U.S. 501. 


In the Capital Service case the employer filed a 
charge against a union with the NLRB and, at the 
same time obtained an injunction against the union 
in a lower California court. The NLRB then applied 
to a federal district court for an injunction against 
the state court proceedings, claiming that they were 
interfering with its administration of the National La- 
bor Relations Act. The federal court granted the in- 
junction against the proceedings in the state court and 
the company appealed. 

When the case came to the Supreme Court of the 
United States it agreed, with only Mr. Justice Black 
dissenting, that the federal court had the power to 
grant the Labor Board’s request for an injunction 
against any action by the state court which would in- 
terfere in a case being handled by the Board. Un- 
fortunately, however, the court’s opinion was limited 
to the particular case before it and did not reach the 
broader question of whether the federal courts could 
take such action even where there was no proceeding 
pending before the Labor Board. 
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This broader question will undoubtedly be decided 
by the Court during the coming year. In October the 
Court announced that it would hear arguments in a 
case brought to the Supreme Court by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. In that case, the Richman 
Brothers Company went into a lower court in Ohio and 
obtained an injunction against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, preventing it from picketing any 
of the Richman Brothers stores in the United States. 
The Union argued that the Ohio court had no jurisdic- 
tion and that the only remedy which the company had 
was to file a charge with the NLRB. The Ohio court 
disagreed and issued its injunction. 

The Union thereupon brought suit in a federal dis- 
trict court asking for an injunction against the prc- 
ceedings in the state court. The district court re- 
fused to issue such an injunction and the Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
has taken the case to the Supreme Court (Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers v. Richman Bros., No, 173, 
October Term, 1954). 

If the Union is successful in the Richman Brothers 
case it will mean that a remedy is at last available 
to unions that are harassed by injunctions against 
peaceful picketing issued by state courts. If the court 
upholds the contention of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers then a Union in those circumstances will be 
able to go to a federal district court and ask for an 
injunction against any company proceeding in a state 
court. 


Decisions in Other Labor Cases 


The Supreme Court decided several other cases in- 
volving questions directly affecting unions during the 
past year. In NLRB v. IBEW, 346 U.S. 464, the ques- 
tion was whether employees who had a dispute with a 
radio station could be discharged for circulating 
handbills attacking the station’s programs and general 
policy. The Labor Board said that the discharges were 
permissible. The union took the case to the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia and that Court 
reversed the Labor Board. The Board then took the 
case to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
agreed with the Board and held that employees could 
properly be discharged for “disloyalty” to their em- 
ployer. 

In analyzing this decision it is important to note 
that the Supreme Court relied heavily on the fact 
that the handbills made no reference to the labor dis- 
pute and did not appeal for public sympathy or sup- 
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port in that dispute. Union propaganda which spe- 
cifically relates to a labor dispute would seem to be 
in a different category than the handbills involved in 
the IBEW case. 


In Radio Officers Union v. NLRB, 347 U.S. 17, and a 
number of related cases which were decided together 
with it, the Supreme Court broadened considerably 
the meaning of Section 8(a)(3) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Section 8(a)(3) forbids employer discrimination 
to encourage or discourage membership in a labor or- 
ganization. The Court held that employer action at 
the behest of a union to deprive certain employees of 
benefits for violation of the union’s rules violated this 
provision even though the employees were members 
of the union already. In a related case the Court held 
that union members could not be given an advantage 
over non-union members, even though the union’s 
membership rolls were closed and, hence, the action 
could not encourage the non-members to join. The 
facts in the cases are described in detail in last year’s 
Legal Department report. 


One decision the Supreme Court made during the 
last term has been virtually nullified by action of the 
NLRB. In Howell Chevrolet Co. v. NLRB, 346 US. 
482, the Court made it clear that the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion extended to local franchised automobile dealers 
and approved the Board’s ruling that the franchise 
itself was sufficient to give the Board jurisdiction 
irrespective of the amount of business actually done. 
As elsewhere pointed out in this report, the Board 
has since issued new jurisdictional standards and, 
under these standards, a franchise from a nation-wide 
producer is alone no longer sufficient to persuade the 
Board to take jurisdiction. 


Other significant action by the Supreme Court in- 
cluded its action refusing to review a decision by the 
8th Circuit Court of Appeals in a case involving the 
Packinghouse Workers of America and Wilson & Co. 
In its decision, the 8th Circuit seemed to say that it 
was illegal, under Section 8(d) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, for a union to strike in support of its position on 
a wage reopener, even though the contract specifically 
granted the union the right to strike. The CIO Legal 
Department, believing that this issue was of major 
significance, sought to have the Supreme Court of the 
United States review the Circuit Court’s decision, even 
though the Labor Board, whose order had been re- 
versed by the Circuit Court, chose not to take the case 
up. Unfortunately, the case was a confused one and 
the record was not very clear. In addition, while the 
case was pending in the Supreme Court, the Labor 
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Board made a new and different interpretation of 
Section 8(d) of the Act. Perhaps for these reasons 
the Supreme Court denied the CIO’s petition for 
review of the Circuit Court decision. While this denial 
does not mean that the Supreme Court approves the 
8th Circuit’s opinion, there can be no doubt that its 
action emphasizes the necessity for each union to take 
appropriate protective action. One method would be 
the inclusion of a provision in a collective bargaining 
contract stating that the wage provisions of that con- 
tract are to be regarded as constituting a separate 
agreement which terminates at the date of the wage 
reopener. Another device to accomplish the same 
result would be to provide that if the parties fail to 
reach agreement at the time of the wage reopener 
then the whole contract should be deemed to be termi- 
nated. The Legal Department has distributed to the 
General Counsels of the affiliated Unions our detailed 
suggestions as to methods for avoiding the ruling of 
the 8th Circuit that, under Section 8(d), a union can- 
not strike until the termination of its contract with 
the employer. 


Union Denied Right to Sue 


The Supreme Court did decide to hear argument in 
another important case. That case is Association of 
Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, No. 51, October Term, 1954. In 
the Westinghouse case the Court of Appeals for the 
3rd Circuit had ruled that a union could not sue an 
employer for breach of the provisions in the collective 
bargaining contract governing the payment of wages. 
Only the individual employees, the Court said, could 
bring such a suit. Because of the importance of the 
issue to all unions, CIO General Counsel Arthur Gold- 
berg offered his services to counsel for the independ- 
ent union and they were accepted. Accordingly, Gen- 
eral Counsel Goldberg, in conjunction with their coun- 
sel, filed a petition asking the Supreme Court to re- 
view the case and in June, 1954, the Court agreed to 
hear it. The case was argued in November and the 
Court’s decision should be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


Civil Rights and Liberties 
During the past year the Supreme Court issued only 
one significant ruling in the field of civil rights and 
liberties. That single decision, however, was of over- 


whelming importance. 
The decision, of course, was that made in the school 
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segregation cases in which the Court ruled that com- 
pulsory segregation in the public schools violated the 
14th and 5th Amendments to the Constitution. 

The facts in the five cases which were decided by 
the Court are set forth in detail in the Legal Depart- 
ment’s 1953 report. Since that report, the cases were 
all reargued before the Supreme Court. As in the 
first argument, the case against segregation was pri- 
marily argued by Mr. Thurgood Marshall, the able 
General Counsel of the NAACP and the defense of 
segregation was headed up by Mr. John W. Davis. 
Again, as in previous years, the Legal Department of 
the CIO participated by filing an amicus brief and by 
serving as one of the consultants to the NAACP. 

The unanimous decision of the Court flatly holding 
segregation to be unconstitutional is one of the land- 
marks of modern Supreme Court jurisprudence. There 
were no ifs, ands, or buts in the Supreme Court de- 
cision. It was plainly held that both the states and 
the federal government are constitutionally prohibited 
from making distinctions based on race in the public 
schools. 

The Court did postpone decision for another year as 
to the precise method by which the states involved in 
the case were to be prohibited from continuing to en- 
force segregation. Argument as to the precise form 
of the decree which the Court should issue will be 
heard in the first week of December 1954. But this 
delay in issuing a decree in no way detracted from the 
firmness and the finality of the Court’s decision on the 
constitutional question. The issue to be argued in 
December is merely as to the method by which the 
courts should compel the states involved to cease their 
unconstitutional practices. 

Nothing in the decision or order of the Court which 
has already been issued limits the present duty of all 
states and the federal government to comply with the 
Constitution. The action of some states in refusing 
to proceed with integration of the schools until the 
Court’s final decree has been entered in based upon a 
fallacy. The issue now before the Court is not how 
segregation should be ended; the Supreme Court is 
not going to become a Board of Education. The only 
issue before the Court is how to deal with states which 
refuse to obey the Constitution, even after its meaning 
has been declared by the highest authority under our 
system of government. 


Participation in Supreme Court Work 


As noted above, the Legal Department of the CIO 
participated actively in cases of interest to labor 
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during the past year. A brief amicus was filed in the 
Garner case and attorneys from the Legal Department 
consulted and advised with the attorneys for the 
United Mine Workers in the Laburnum case. We un- 
dertook to participate in the representation of the in- 
dependent Association of Westinghouse Salaried Em- 
ployees before the Supreme Court and we participated 
with the lawyers for the Union in the petition for 
certiorari on behalf of the Packinghouse Workers in 
the Wilson case. A brief supporting the NAACP was 
filed in the segregation cases, 

In addition to these cases the Legal Department of 
the CIO joined with the attorneys representing the 
American Federation of Labor in presenting a joint 
brief to the Supreme Court in a case which was argued 
in October, 1954. In that case, Ray Brooks v. NLRB, 
No. 21, October Term, 1954, the question was whether 
an employer had to bargain with a union which had 
won an NLRB election even though a majority of the 
employees immediately afterward signed a petition 
disavowing the union. The Labor Board urged that 
the employer had to respect the certification for a 
“reasonable period of time’. The AFL-CIO joint brief 
argued that the Board’s position was erroneous be- 
cause the Board assumed that after “a reasonable 
period of time” the employer could disregard the 
certification. In our view, once a union has been 
certified after a secret ballot election, an employer 
should be required to bargain with the union until the 
employees repudiate that union in another secret ballot 
election. Whether we were successful in persuading 
the Supreme Court to adopt this view will only be 
known, of course, when the Court announces its de- 
cision. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Never before in its history had CIO been confronted 
with a Republican White House and a Republican 
Congress. Recalling that the last Republican Con- 
gress--the 80th—produced the anti-labor Taft-Hartley 
Act, CIO expected little good from the 83rd Congress. 
Unfortunately, its expectations were realized. 

The new situation presented a greater challenge 
and placed a greater premium on the success or fail- 
ure of CIO’s efforts. Although much remains to be 
done to increase our effectiveness, it is possible to 
look back with satisfaction on the work which CIO 
Unions and representatives have performed, on the 
close working relations which CIO has established with 
the champions of the public interest, both in and out 
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of Congress, and on the growing support which has 
come from the ranks of CIO members throughout the 
country in support of CIO’s legislative objectives. 


I. THE 83rd CONGRESS * 


Just about midway through the 83rd Congress, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made a statement with which all 
citizens could agree. The right of the Republicans 
to come back to Washington, he declared, would de- 
pend upon the legislative record they made. 

On August 20, 1954, the record of the 83rd Congress 
was completed. For the next 10 weeks all America 
was appraising that record. Afraid to run on that 
record, however, Republican spokesmen embarked on 
a mud-slinging campaign. In spite of all their di- 
versions, however, the American people could not be 
fooled, and control of both houses of Congress was 
taken from the GOP. 

Acting in the sincere conviction that “what’s good 
for America is good for the CIO”, the legislative work 
of the CIO during the 83rd Congress was directed to- 
wards the adoption of legislation in the public in- 
terest, regardless of political origin. 

* This part of the Legislative Department report, dealing with 
the deol of the 83rd Congress, is a summary of a more de- 
tailed report issued by the CT ogislative Department shortly after 
= adjournment of Congress. This report, entitled ‘‘Report on 

mgress—the CIO Looks at the 83rd Congress’’, has been dis- 


fribated to CIO Councils and International Unions and also to 
the delegates to the 16th Annual CIO Convention. 








Groups like this came to Washington to see Congress, 
meet their Congressmen. 
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A few days after adjournment, the CIO Legislative 
Department declared that “the Congress has defaulted 
in its responsibilities to the American people” and 
detailed the following 10-point indictment of the 


83rd Congress: 
1) It has embarked on a give-away program—in 


2) 


3 


~ 


4 


— 


5 


~ 


6 


~— 


7) 


8 


~— 


9 
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10) 


oil, in power, in atomic energy—which is morally 
indefensible and economically dangerous. 

It has embraced the dangerous school of 
“trickle-down” economics which believes that 
the welfare of the highest income groups and 
corporations must receive top priority. 

It has exposed its inability to understand the 
needs of an expanding economy through its 
callous indifference to continuing unemployment 
and declines in total industrial production. 

It has adopted a “trickle-down” tax program 
which provides huge tax savings for corpora- 
tions and wealthy stockholders, while it has 
refused to grant needed tax relief to low- and 
middle-income families in the form of increased 
tax exemptions. 

It has refuted Administration claims of a “lib- 
eral” approach to problems of people, by fail- 
ing to provide adequate unemployment insurance 
standards, scuttling the housing program, re- 
fusing to adopt a school construction program, 
making no progress towards a meaningful 
health program, and doing nothing to raise the 
minimum wage. 

It has defaulted on campaign promises to make 
the Taft-Hartley law fair to labor, but instead 
attempted to adopt a program that would have 
made this anti-labor law even more harmful to 
labor. 

It has adopted a farm policy which will still 
further reduce farm income, thus causing even 
worse hardship for millions of rank and file 
farm families and laying the basis for general 
economic decline. 

It has placed the balancing of the national 
budget ahead of national security in our in- 
ternational affairs and economic security in our 
national affairs. 

It has defaulted on our international economic 
obligations by failing to agree to the three- 
year extension of reciprocal trade agreements, 
and by penny-pinching actions on economic and 
technical assistance abroad. 

It has been more anxious to play politics than 
to develop sound, effective legislation to counter- 
act Communist subversion. 
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The best that can be said about the 83rd Congress 
is that it didn’t dare go quite as far as some of its 
extremist elements desired. The great gains of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal were tampered with, but not 
destroyed. 

The few positive achievements of the 83rd Con- 
gress resulted from bipartisan support and repre- 
sented continuation of policies initiated during earlier 
Administrations. The St. Lawrence Seaway, for ex- 
ample, was approved by as many Democratic as Re- 
publican Senators and by almost 100 Democratic 
members of the House. The modest social security 
improvements received solid bipartisan support. 


“Trickle Down’? Economics 


The full significance of the change in Administration 
which took place in 1953 can be summed up in two 
words—‘“‘trickle down’. These two words represent 
the basic economic philosophy of the new Administra- 
tion. Because these words also describe the economic 
philosophy of the twenties—when the Hoovers and 
the Mellons pursued policies which led inevitably to 
depression—-the Republicans reject this label. But a 
look at the 83rd Congress and White House policies 
shows clearly how this discredited policy is operating 
again today. 

The New Deal and Fair Deal were based upon the 
simple concept that the economic system will operate 
well as long as there are enough active customers 
for the goods which an increasingly productive Amer- 
ica can produce. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal program, therefore, in- 
cluded encouragement of collective bargaining, so 
that workers could improve their incomes. It sup- 
ported legislation for social security, unemployment 
insurance, minimum wages, public housing and other 
such programs—on the double grounds that each of 
these programs was necessary and worthwhile in it- 
self, and in addition, each furthered the. economic ob- 
jectives of maximizing purchasing power and thus 
strengthening the economy. 

Advocates of the “trickle down” school of economics, 
however, reject this approach to the achievement and 
the maintenance of an expanding economy. If enough 
prosperity is guaranteed at the top of the economic 
pyramid, these trickle-downers believe, prosperity 
will trickle down to the low- and middle-income groups 
of the nation and all of America will be better off. 

This trickle down philosophy has given the direction 
and the bias to some of the most important actions 
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of the 83rd Congress. It explains the Administration’s 
shameful indifference to the economic slump which 
has gripped the nation for over a year. 


Rich Man’s Tax Program 


Economic wisdom in our tax laws dictates that the 
tax burden should be distributed so as not to inter- 
fere with our basic economic goal—maximum pur- 
chasing power to keep our industries humming. ‘The 
last two years, then, presented precisely the time for 
easing the tax burden on the 40 million low- and 
middle-income families. With production facilities far 
exceeding the demand for goods and services, an in- 


crease in mass purchasing power made the best eco- | 


nomic sense. 

But our “trickle down” Administration didn’t see 
it that way. The record for the last two years, un- 
fortunately, is that of substantial relief for corpora- 
tions and the wealthy, and little, if any, for the aver- 
age American. 

In 1953, the big battle was over renewal of the 
excess profits tax. The President and the Republi- 
cans in Congress made the grand gesture of obtain- 
ing a six-month extension of the tax—from June to 
December of 1953. But in requesting this inadequate 
extension, the President made such abusive attacks 
on the tax itself that its further continuation be- 
came impossible. And so, on January 1, 1954, Ameri- 
can corporations, received tax relief worth $2.3 bil- 
lions annually. 

Also at the beginning of the year, there was a 
flat cut in personal income taxes—a cut authorized by 
the previous Congress. But of the total of $3 billion 
in this cut, less than $1 billion went to families with 
annual incomes under $5000. Moreover, the average 
working family received no cut at all in taxes in 1954, 
because simultaneously with the income tax cut, social 
security taxes went up a third—from 1%% to 2%. 
This more than wiped out the meager decrease in in- 
come taxes. 

Out of the almost $1 billion in excise tax cuts which 
the 83rd Congress authorized, very little will benefit 
the low- and middle-income groups. The only im- 
portant reduction—a 5% cut on household appliances— 
was sponsored by Democratic Senator Paul Douglas 
and passed over Administration objections. 


The Omnibus Tax Bill 


The major tax battle of the 83rd Congress was the 
Administration’s ‘omnibus” tax reform measure-— 
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the so-called “cornerstone” of the Eisenhower leg- 
islative program. 

No issue in the current session brought into such 
sharp focus the clash in the underlying economic 
philosophies of the two major political parties. Few 
issues in history have been fought so clearly along 
basic party lines. 

On March 9, over Democratic opposition, the Re- 
publican members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee approved for House consideration H. R. 
8300, a bill making fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in the tax laws of the nation. This 900-page 
bill contained thousands of minor changes, most 
of them technical and non-controversial. 

In addition to these changes, however, the measure 
wrote new loopholes into the tax structure calling for 
additional revenue losses to the federal government 
of over $3 billion a year. Of this amount, $2.7 bil- 
lion—over 90%—was granted to corporations and the 
wealthy holders of corporate stock. (A few provisions 
—with solid bi-partisan support-—granted minor con- 
cessions to some working mothers, retired persons, 
etc. But there was not a single provision which pro- 
vided general tax relief to all taxpayers.) 

The “concessions” to corporations and stockholders 
were incorporated in proposals to (1) make an out- 
right grant of special privilege to big stockholders by 
taxing income from stock dividends at a lower rate 





Administration trickle-down theory was blasted on this 
Detroit picket line. 
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than income from other sources, such as wages, and 
(2) allow corporations to write off the cost of new 
plant and equipment at a faster rate than formerly 
as an outright privileged concession to corporate busi- 


ness. 

Democrats in the House tried unsuccessfully—first in 
Committee and then on the floor—to substitute for 
the stock dividend tax bonanza an increase in personal 
exemptions from $600 to $700. This modest pro- 
posal would have meant an annual tax saving of $80 
for the average American family. By straight party 
vote in Committee and almost straight party vote 
on the floor, this Democratic proposal was defeated. 
On the floor a switch of 4 votes would have reversed 
the 210 to 204 vote. 

In the Senate, the bill for higher exemptions was 
sparked by Democratic Senators George of Georgia, 
Kerr of Oklahoma, and Douglas of Illinois with the 
backing of many other Democrats. The original 
George amendment was for an increase in exemptions 
to $800 the first year and $1000 thereafter, a pro- 
posal heartily backed by CIO. The Republican con- 
trolled Senate Finance Committee, however, resisted 
all efforts to amend the Administration-sponsored 
bill. 

It was not until the middle of June that the Senate 
bill was ready. In the meantime, however, CIO and 
other public interest groups had mobilized support 
for the George amendment. 

Wage and salary earners knew that the George 
proposal for an $800 exemption would bring the av- 
erage American family the same increase in take- 
home pay as a 94%¢ hourly increase. Farmers and 
merchants were beginning to see that a $4 billion 
annual increase in purchasing power—which is what 
the George proposal meant—would be the best thing 
for them and for the economy generally. 

Only a few days before the Senate debate, the 
Democrats modified the George proposal in an effort 
to maximize support and assure at least some victory 
for the average taxpayer. The modified amendment 
would have increased exemptions to $700 instead of 
$800 and would start in 1955. 


Republican Tax Strategy 


In spite of terrific Administration pressure, a num- 
ber of GOP Senators were expressing their unhap- 
piness at having to support tax bonanzas for the 
wealthy and the corporations and to oppose increased 
exemptions. 
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Fearful that the Democratic proposal might win, 
Sen. Millikin (R. Colo.), who led the floor fight for 
the Administration bill, called a party caucus on the 
very eve of the vote on the George amendment. The 
Republicans decided at this meeting to counter with 
a maneuver of their own and the next day Millikin 
moved their proposal to give each taxpayer a $20 tax 
reduction. 

In the three votes on personal tax exemptions 
amendments which took place on the Senate floor, 
Republicans demonstrated their lack of sincerity about 
real tax reductions for all taxpayers. First the Mil- 
likin substitute for the George amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 49 to 46. All 46, needless to say, 
were Republicans. Then the crucial vote on the 
George proposal itself took place. This was defeated 
by a vote of 49 to 46 when 4 Democratic Senators— 
of the “economy” bloc—left party ranks and joined 
45 Republicans. 

The full hypocrisy of the Republicans, however, was 
shown the next day when Sen. Long (D. La.), in 
light of the fact that the $100 exemption increase had 
been defeated, made a third attempt to secure at 
least some general tax reductions for everybody. He 
moved to give each taxpayer a $20 tax credit, and 
$40 to a married couple, whether the income was 
from wages or dividends and without regard to other 
tax concessions in the bill. This was essentially the 
Millikin amendment, with some necessary improve- 
ments, but Millikin himself opposed the Long amend- 
ment. He argued that the cost of the amendment 
less than $1.5 billion, would be “harsh and oppressive.” 

The Long amendment was lost by a vote of 50 to 
33 with 9 Democrats joining 41 Republicans in op- 
position to the amendment. Six of the nine Democrats 
voting against the amendment did so on the basis 
that it was useless in view of the results of the main 
battle the day before. 

The success of the GOP move to kill off tax relief 
for all taxpayers did, however, put the Republican 
Senators on the spot in regard to the Administration 
stand that special tax relief should be voted to people 
having income from corporation stock. 

Banking on Administration pressure and the sub- 
sequent action of the Conference Committee to restore 
the cut, Republicans then joined the Democrats to 
water down the special tax break for stockholders. 
The Administration had asked that the first $50 of 
dividend income be exempted from taxation this year, 
and an amount equal to 5% of the rest of dividend 
income be a credit against the tax liability, with 
the handout increasing to $100 and 10% each year 
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thereafter. The Senate voted 71 to 13 for an amend- 
ment knocking out all of this exemption but the 
first $50 of dividend income. 

Before long, however, this overwhelming 71 to 13 
vote was revealed as a sham. The principle of ‘““re- 
lief” to stockholders had been preserved on the Sen- 
ate floor, and what was hoped for soon came to pass. 
The Senate-House Conferees not only retained the 
principle but agreed on a substantial slice of the or- 
iginal Administration proposal. In addition to the 
$50 exemption, dividend receivers could actually de- 
duct an amount equal to 4% of total dividends re- 
ceived above $50. This “compromise” meant $362 
million a year for a handful of taxpayers! 

The new Republican tax law, when finally effective, 
provides more than $3 billion of tax relief. For 
every dollar of this tax relief, it must be noted, cor- 
porations will get 73¢, families earning more than 
$5000 will get 18¢ and the bulk of American families 
earning under $5000 a year will get only 9¢. 

There was no doubt left after the House and Senate 
action that there was a basic cleavage between the two 
parties on their tax philosophies. The Republicans had 
not only urged, but successfully pushed through, a 
bill which gave almost all of the tax concessions to a 
handful of people at the top. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, had made clear that they were whole- 
heartedly committed to seeing that tax relief begins 
with the wage earner and particularly low- and 
middle-income families. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Trickle down economics is indifferent to the needs of 
the people. This indifference is amply demonstrated 
in the Administration’s record on unemployment in- 
surance. 

Early in 1954, President Eisenhower gave verbal 
recognition to the need for liberalization of unem- 
ployment compensation when he urged the adoption of 
minimum standards regarding the level and duration of 
UC benefits. Instead of urging the Congress to do this, 
however, he urged the states to do so. As widely 
predicted, very few states took the request seriously 
and only four made any improvements whatsoever. 
None went as far as the President requested. 

For some time now it has been clear that the in- 
dividual states cannot be counted upon to meet the 
challenge of a really adequate UC program. There 
has been growing support, therefore, for the establish- 
ment of federal standards on levels of benefits, dura- 
tion of payments, and standards for disqualifications. 
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During the second session of the 83rd Congress, 
attempts were made in both Houses to adopt liberal 
federal standards. 


In the House, Representative Forand (D. RI.) 
with the active support of many House members, led 
the move for such standards. The combination of 
Republicans and “states rights” Democrats was too 
strong to overcome, and the move was defeated by 
a vote of 110 to 241 with only 17 Republicans sup- 
porting standards. 

A similar attempt in the Senate, led by Senator 
Kennedy (D. Mass.), was defeated by a vote of 30 to 
56, with only 3 Republican Senators voting with 26 
Democrats and 1 Independent. 

Two other actions on unemployment insurance were 
taken in the 83rd Congress. One of these is basically 
good, the other basically bad. 

The good bill extends coverage under the UC pro- 
gram to establishments with four or more workers 
and to federal employees, the latter to be covered 
under the laws of the states in which they work. 
This brings an estimated 4 million additional workers 
into the program. 

The other bill, passed originally by the House in 
1953 as the Reed Bill, poses a serious threat to proper 
federal leadership in the unemployment insurance 
program. It provides for grants to states from ex- 
cess federal UC tax collections, regardless of need. 
Instead of providing for special grants to states in 
distress, the Congress authorized loans for such states 
with harsh repayment terms which will tend to hold 
down benefits. 

The Congress further hurt the UC program by 
its highly inadequate appropriations for the admin- 
istration of the program. 

One of the major objectives of CIO and other public 
minded groups for the 84th Congress will undoubtedly 
be substantial liberalization of our federal unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 


Taft-Hartley Amendment 


In the fall of 1952, Candidate Eisenhower made a 
speech on labor policy which in many ways was a 
reasonable one. He was against compulsory arbitra- 
tion, against injunctions, for responsible unions and 
against weak unions, in favor of encouraging collective 
bargaining and opposed to Taft-Hartley’s union-bust- 
ing provisions. j 

Two years later, the first Eisenhower Congress 
adjourned—and Taft-Hartley has been neither repealed 
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nor amended. In light of what happened during these 
two years, this can be considered a “victory”. For 
in spite of Eisenhower’s brave words in 1952, his ac- 
tions during the 83rd Congress would have led to a 
worsening of Taft-Hartley had it not been for stub- 
born Democratic resistance. 

The 1953 Report to the CIO Convention related the 
story of the famous “message” based upon the then 
Secretary of Labor Durkin’s recommendations--the 
message that never got sent. Early in 1954, the Pres- 
ident did send a message on Taft-Hartley to the 
Congress. This message was clear evidence of CIO’s 
judgment on the Republicans’ labor policy that “for 
each mincing step forward, they take a stride back- 
ward.” There were a number of minor improvements 
but these were vastly overshadowed by provisions 
which would have opened the door to state legislation 
imposing further restraints upon labor, and would 
have required disruptive strike votes. 

While the House Labor Committee was being led by 
the lunatic fringe of both parties into adopting the 
most vicious kinds of amendments, the Senate Com- 
mittee did adopt a bill containing essentially the 
Eisenhower proposals. When the Senate bill reached 
the floor, however, it threatened to become even 
worse when Senator Goldwater (R. Ariz.) pressed 
for his extremist states’ rights proposal. With the 
dangerous hodge-podge reported out of the Commit- 
tee, and with the prospect of even worse action being 
pushed by Goldwater, Senate Democrats decided that 
the best that could be hoped for was to recommit the 
bill and take no action at all. CIO concurred in this 
decision, and threw in its every strength to rally 
support behind it. 

Senate Democrats, for the first time in many years 
on a major issue, lined up solidly. All 48 Democrats 
supported the recommittal motion, although two were 
paired. The motion carried by 50 to 42 when 3 Re- 
publicans and Independent Wayne Morse joined the 46 
voting Democrats. Thus, labor achieved its major 
“victory” of the 83rd Congress. 


Setbacks on the NLRB 


While the Taft-Hartley legislative hassle was going 
on, other things happened which in the long run may be 
even more important. 

First of all was the designation of Albert Beeson to 
be a member of the NLRB. Beeson, a personnel direc- 
tor in a large West Coast corporation, was not alto- 
gether sure whether he was or was not on leave from 
his private employment in taking the job as an NLRB 
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board member. In any case, the Beeson appointment, 
which was only narrowly approved by the Senate, 
concluded what has amounted to the Board-packing 
program of the Administration. 

The impact of the Board-packing program is not 
a matter of speculation, but one of reality. Where 
the Congress failed to amend the T-H law legislatively, 
the Republican-controlled NLRB is amending the law 
by administrative rule. 

In recent months the Republican Board has over- 
turned long-established policies of the NLRB. For 
example, it has legalized the odious captive audience; 
it has found that employer interrogation of employees 
during a union organizing campaign is not coercive; 
and it has whittled away the scope of federal responsi- 
bility in the field of labor’s rights by creating a “no- 
man’s land’ of jurisdiction for millions of men and 
women. 

(See Report of Legal Department for a detailed 
discussion of proposed labor law amendments.) 


Housing Legislation 


The record of the 83rd Congress in the crucial mat- 
ter of housing is woefully inadequate. 

Most experts on housing agree that America needs 
at least 2 million new homes a year if we are to make 
any sizeable dent in our tremendous housing shortage. 
Yet today there are only about a million housing units 
being added annually. This 50% achievement of our 
housing goal fails to meet the needs of American 
families and fails to make the vital contribution which 
an adequate housing program could make to the 
bolstering of our national economy. 

In the field of public housing, the 83rd Congress 
has to all intents and purposes at least temporarily 
killed the program. Conservative as he was on most 
questions, the late Republican Senator, Robert Taft, 
fought for 135,000 public housing units a year. This 
objective was part of the Housing Act of 1949. In 
1953 Congress permitted only 20,000 units to be built. 
As part of his “dynamic” legislative program for 
1954, President Eisenhower requested 35,000 units a 
year for each of the next four years. 

Republicans were the principal opponents to even 
this inadequate program. In the House a Democratic 
motion to adopt the Eisenhower proposal was defeated 
by 211 to 176, when 150 Republicans voted to kill 
all public housing and only 48 Republicans supported 
the President’s recommendations. Although the Sen- 
ate was somewhat more favorably disposed to grant 
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the President’s request, the final bill, as passed, 
authorized only 35,000 units for this year alone, but 
even these were restricted to areas where families were 
being displaced by slum clearance programs and 
approved urban renewal plans. This will probably 
mean that less than 10,000 additional units can ac- 
tually be built under the law. 

Certain changes were made in the law affecting 
private housing under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, but these changes fell far short of the needs 
and even of the proposals of the home building in- 
dustry. Needed changes which were not made in- 
cluded lowering of interest rates, lengthening of the 
mortgage beyond 30 years, provision for a system of 
mortgage moratoriums to protect home buyers against 
unemployment and sickness, and full use of govern- 
ment credit to make adequate funds available for the 
program. 

Legislation was also adopted purporting to launch 
a widespread program of urban renewal. Housing 
experts, however, are dubious as to whether it will 
actually have this effect. 


Social Security Improvements 


The record of the 83rd Congress on social security 
is good. Not good enough—but good. The CIO is 
happy to join in the general applause. As one of the 
principal supporters of a liberal social security pro- 
gram, the CIO welcomes all forward steps. The last 
year has seen such a forward step. By almost unani- 
mous, bi-partisan votes both houses of Congress in 
1954 approved substantial extension of coverage and 
higher benefits. 

The improvements made in 1954 are particularly 
gratifying in light of the vicious attacks which had 
been made on the program by the state Chambers 
of Commerce, and because of the actions of Chair- 
man Curtis (R. Neb.) of the House Subcommittee on 
social security during the first session, actions which 
if successful would have undermined the system. 

Popular demand for strengthening, not undermin- 
ing, the social security system, however, was so uni- 
versal that the Administration sponsored, and the 
Congress adopted, a number of important improve- 
ments. Some 10 million additional persons will now 
be brought into the program. Maximum benefits for 
retired workers are raised from $85 a month to $98.50, 
and family benefits from $168.75 to $200. 

Much more must be done before the social security 
system can be considered adequate. CIO has there- 
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fore welcomed the statements made by a number of 
Democrats during the recent Congressional debates 
that they will seek further improvements in 1955. 
Special stress was laid on the need for both temporary 
and permanent disability insurance. 


Health Programs 


Outside of voting some funds—inadequate for the 
most part—for health programs inherited from 
previous Administrations, the record of the 83rd Con- 
gress in the development of a health program for 
America is a total blank. 

Some appropriations for health were cut, some in- 
creased, but the total of $251 million for the Public 
Health Service fell far short of the $321 million for 
1950, the last pre-war year, and still further below 
what a growing nation has a right to expect in peace- 
time. Welcome increases were made, however, for 
hospital construction and vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

The so-called health reinsurance plan, sponsored by 
the President but dropped like a hot potato by Con- 
gress, is the pathetic off-spring of reliance on pri- 
vate plans and unwillingness to spend money for 
people’s welfare. It would have insured insurance 
companies rather than people, who now in so many 
cases cannot afford the high rates charged by private 
plans for medical services and hospitalization. The 
plan was rejected by the House by overwhelming 
vote, and the Senate never even debated it. 


Veterans Legislation 


It would be normal to expect that an Administra- 
tion headed by a man whose entire adult life was 
spent with the military would be especially friendly 
to veterans. The record shows, instead, that the 
Eisenhower Administration has deprived veterans of 
medical and dental care, has opposed pension increases, 
and has raised the cost of veterans’ homes. 

The only positive achievement of the 83rd Congress 
was a modest increase of 5% in pensions for both 
service-connected and non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. : 

In 1953 the Republican Congress defeated Demo- 
cratic attempts to increase appropriations for the 
Veterans Administration for medical and dental care. 
In opposition to the increased appropriations were 177 
Republicans and only 18 were in favor. Democrats 
did succeed, however, in defeating a humiliating means 
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test for medical care which Republicans had spon- 
sored. 


Unmet School Needs 


The American school system is short of its re- 
quirements by 370,000 classrooms. In spite of this 
fact the Administration, during the 83rd Congress, 
contended that we needed more information and 
study commissions rather than direct assistance for 
education. 

The major effort to help the school problem in 
1954 took the form of several bills which would 
have authorized federal aid for school construction. 
Even though Republicans sponsored some of these 
bills and the Committees of Congress showed some 
real support for action, Administration opposition 
resulted in no action being completed. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
did approve a bill submitted by Senator Cooper (R. 
Ky.). A Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor approved a similar bill by Rep- 
resentative Frelinghuysen (R. N.J.), but only after 
the Chairman of the full Committee had announced 
that there would be no other meetings during the 
session. As a result, the bill never could get to the 
House for action. 

Both bills provided authority for an annual ap- 
propriation of $250 million for two years. This money 
was to be paid to states for the additional classroom 
facilities necessary to bring a school’s space alloca- 
tion to more than 15 square feet per pupil. Although 
inadequate to meet the total problem, these bills would 
have constituted an excellent beginning. 


Minimum Wages 


When the newly appointed Secretary of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell, addressed the CIO Convention in 
November 1953, he said: “We are working hard to 
find ways and means to bring about an increase in 
the present 75¢ an hour minimum to a more realistic 
level in keeping with the present-day wage levels ... 
Just as soon as we come up with our findings, the 
Department of Labor will make recommendations to 
the President for action by the Congress this coming 
session.” 

The session has come and gone. The Administration 
made no recommendations. The minimum wage is 
still 75¢. 

During the course of the 83rd Congress, dozens 
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of bills were submitted calling for an increase in the 
minimum wage. Although these bills varied some- 
what, the general pattern was for the setting of a 
$1.25 minimum. But because the Administration 
did not want minimum wage legislation, the Commit- 
tees of Congress failed to take up the bills and no 
action was possible. 


Federal Workers 


President Eisenhower, two years ago, publicly recog- 
nized the urgent need for cost-of-living pay raises for 
federal classified and postal workers. In 1954, how- 
ever, he vetoed a modest 5% increase which had the 
overwhelming support of both Houses of Congress, 
although the need for an increase was stronger than 
ever. 

The Administration insisted upon tying in a postal 
rate increase with any pay increase. House members 
rejected this demand and succeeded in the very rare 
feat of acquiring over 218 signatures on a petition 
to discharge the pay bill from the Rules Committee. 
The bill was then overwhelmingly passed. 

In the Senate, Majority Leader Knowland attempted 
to add a postal rate increase to a pay bill. He was 
defeated overwhelmingly and the bill passed 69 to 4. 
The President then pocket-vetoed this bill. 

During the first weeks of the present Administra- 
tion, Cabinet members seemed to be conducting a 
contest on just who could be most insulting to gov- 
ernment workers. Brownell talked about the “dif- 
fidents, the dawdlers, the dead-heads.” Benson re- 
ferred to his department as a “swollen bureaucracy.” 
Weeks called Commerce employees “Trojan horses.” 

Tens of thousands of top career jobs, held by out- 
standing experts engaged in non-political activities, 
were placed in a political category. Political clear- 
ance was required for civil service jobs. However, 
Administration moves in both houses of Congress to 
give department heads blanket authority to fire em- 
ployees without regard to civil service laws were de- 
feated when Democrats lined up solidly in opposi- 
tion. 


Give-Aways and Payoffs 


Because of its determination to transfer national 
land, oil reserves, forests and other natural resources, 
hydro-electric power dams, atomic energy develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities belonging to all of 
the American people to private hands, the 83rd Con- 
gress has been called the “Give-Away’” Congress. 
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Just how much these pay-offs cost the American 
people is impossible to estimate. Many of the re- 
sources, as well as traditiona] American principles 
involved, have a value beyond price. 

All that can be estimated is the current monetary 
value of the oil, power, land resources and improve- 
ments involved, and on the basis of this incomplete 
evaluation of the extent of the attempted give-aways 
it is clear that the stakes of the GOP leaders were 
ready to pay off ran into several hundreds of billions 
of the people’s dollars. 

Future generations of American taxpayers will be 
forced to pay all of the value of this potential in- 
come which the Republican 83rd Congress handed over 
to special interests in the biggest pay-off in history. 

The story of the off-shore oil give-away which 
took place during the first session of the 83rd Con- 
gress has been detailed in the 1953 Report to the CIO 
Convention. But in many ways, the oil give-away was 
dwarfed in 1954 by the attempt to hand over to pri- 
vate power monopoly the great potential of atomic 
energy. 


Atomic Energy Hand Out 


Although not wholly successful—as the result of a 
long debate by Senate liberals which focused public 
attention on the issue—the Administration and Con- 
gress did succeed in enacting legislation which turns 
the new atomic energy industry—developed by the 
government with an investment of over $12 billion 
in public funds—over to a few large corporations for 
their private exploitation. 

The President had proposed that private corpora- 
tions be allowed to take over the manufacture, own- 
ership and operation of atomic reactors and related 
activities, although the private firms acknowledged 
that they would require government subsidies and 
guarantees to run the program on top of this $12 
billion handout. The House passed the measure in 
almost the form the Administration requested. The 
vote was 231 to 154 in favor of the huge give-away, 
with 195 Republicans in favor and only 7 opposed. 

In the course of prolonged Senate debate, however, 
the Democrats did succeed in writing in a number of 
important amendments protecting the public interest. 
When the bill went to Conference, many of the Senate 
safeguards were knocked out. The Democrats ral- 
lied again and the Conference report was defeated 
48 to 41. 

The bill as finally passed did represent at least some 
progress over the original Conference report. One of 
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the key gains was a provision for compulsory licens- 
ing of atomic energy devices on which private firms 
are given the right to obtain exclusive patents under 
the law. This was bitterly opposed by Chairman 
Cole (R. N. Y.) of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, who announced after this protection had been 
adopted that “the first bill I shall introduce at the 
next session of Congress in January will be to repeal 
the provision in this bill calling for compulsory 
licensing.” 

Even with the protections written in by the Senate 
and retained in Conference, however, the atomic en- 
ergy give-away was still a very bad piece of leg- 
islation. 


Private Utility Lobby 


At the same time that the Administration was 
turning most of the nation’s atomic power potential 
over to private utilities it served this active lobby 
in many other ways. Not only did the Administra- 
tion adopt new policies opposed to public power, REA 
co-ops, TVA and the regional development concept 
which the public utilities have bitterly fought for 
years, but it attempted to slash drastically funds for 
public power. 

Meanwhile the Administration continued to press 
for enactment of its so-called “partnership” program 
under which taxpayers will be asked to finance a large 
part of the cost of building power dams which then 
will be given to private utilities. Legislation to im- 
plement this policy, however, was blocked in the 
Senate when Senator Morse promised “lengthy de- 
bate” if the Administration tried to push it through. 

One of the worst set-backs handed the people in 
the fight to amend the atomic energy give-away was 
the defeat of an amendment which would have made 
impossible the Administration-ordered contract be- 
tween the Atomic Energy Commission and the Dixon- 
Yates companies to supply electric power to the 
TVA area. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, however, there 
has been so much public discussion of the highly ir- 
regular Dixon-Yates deal, that it is expected that 
the 84th Congress may undo the work of the 83rd. 

Other attempted give-aways of timber and grazing 
lands were blocked, although the latter actually 
passed the Senate as a rider to the Administration 
farm bill and was only killed in Conference as part of 
the trading which GOP leaders found necessary to get 
this legislation through. The timber give-away, which 
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would have turned over large sections of the national 
forests to private lumber interests, was blocked in 
the House after a brilliant floor fight led by fresh- 
man Rep. Metcalf (D. Mont.). 


Hitting the Farmer 

Because the health of the economy, and therefore 
of its wage earners, demands a prosperous farm com- 
munity, the CIO has watched carefully the record of 
the 83rd Congress in the matter of farm legislation. 

The nation’s 6 million farm families—whose in- 
come has dropped 20% while food prices have reached 
an all-time high—were perhaps the hardest hit of any 
single economic group by the Eisenhower Congress. 
The Administration recommended, and Congress ap- 
proved, a new farm program that will cut their in- 
come even more in the years ahead. 

At the same time, both the Administration and the 
Congress pushed forward policies striking at the agri- 
cultural standard of living still further through cur- 
tailment of irrigation projects and public power, at- 
tacks on the rural electrification and rural telephone 
programs, reduction in soil conservation payments 
and attempted “give-aways” of grazing, timber, and 
other public land holdings. 

CIO spokesmen testified at a series of “grass roots” 
hearings throughout the country, pointing out that the 
drop in farm income had already caused serious layoffs 
in agricultural implement, packing, food processing, 
steel and other plants where city workers make the 
things farmers buy. They pledged CIO’s full support 
of a farm program that would secure farmers full 
parity of income and likened the price support pro- 
gram to labor’s minimum wage laws. 

Although there were majorities in both Agriculture 
Committees of Congress in support of 90% of parity, 
Administration pressures on behalf of reduction to 75% 
led to a final ‘“‘ccompromise” of 824%. Almost all Re- 
publicans favored the compromise, while almost all 
Democrats opposed it. 

CIO President Reuther urged support of the 90% 
program. “We are satisfied and are willing to con- 
tinue to pay the cost of insurance on the income and 
purchasing power of American farmers who are a 
vital part of the market for the products of American 
mines, mills, shops, and factories,” he said. 


Farm Surplus Disposal 


About the only positive action on behalf of agricul- 
ture which the Administration requested and Congress 
enacted was the passage of legislation to permit dis- 
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posal of about $1.3 billion of the farm “surplus” to 
needy nations abroad. CIO President Reuther wrote 
Congress May 3, supporting such distribution. 


A major by-product of the dispute of farm price 
supports was a report by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee showing that out of each dollar spent on food 
in the United States, 56¢ goes for processing, 
30¢ goes to the purchase of tractors, trucks, plows, 
gasoline, fertilizer and other supplies, and only 14¢ 
is left for the farmer’s labor and investment. The re- 
port noted that in 1953 while farm prices were de- 
clining 6%, retail prices of cereals and bakery products 
increased 2%. “In view of this record,” the report 
stated, “it is difficult to see how urban consumers 
expect to benefit from lower support prices on wheat.” 

In light of the record of the Administration and of 
Congress in the field of farm legislation, it is small 
wonder that the farm issue played an important part 
in the November elections. 


National Security 


Protection against the menacing threat of Commu- 
nist aggression involves positive action on several 
fronts. These include (1) military security against 
invasion or other kind of external attack, (2) military 
and economic security for our allies, (3) protection 
from internal subversion, (4) effective management of 
our foreign policy. 

The evidence is all too clear that we have failed 
during these past two years to meet our responsibili- 
ties in the achievement of these goals. Because of 
this we have weakened our own capacity and the 
capacity of the free world to resist the inroads of 
totalitarian imperialism. 

In its frantic attempt to woo support from voters 
and to keep in line the most irresponsible elements 
in Congress (including those whose position is a pe- 
culiar mixture of isolationism and “let’s drop the 
bomb” hysteria) the Administration has proceeded 
not from decision to decision, but from slogan to 
slogan—from “agonizing re-appraisal” to “new look” 
to “massive retaliation’’. 

In the field of military defense, budgetary rather 
than defense requirements have seemed to be the basic 
criterion. Cuts in military appropriations, especially 
the Air Force, were urged and adopted without the 
approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Serious crippling of both our mutual security and 
technical assistance programs has taken place during 
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the last two years. Without the very heavy support 
of Democrats in Congress, the President could not have 
had either of these programs continued at all. 

Although the President has stated on numerous occa- 
sions that we must have a liberalization of our recip- 
rocal trade program, he abandoned his own request 
for a’ three-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and accepted a one-year extension 
without improvements. Significantly, in the Senate 
showdown vote it was only a group of 32 Democrats 
who supported the President’s original program for a 
three-year extension. 

Again it was the Democrats wno supplied a suffi- 
cient number of votes to prevent the crippling Bricker 
Amendment from being adopted. 


Internal Security 


The basic legal protection against internal subver- 
sion has existed for some time. Undoubtedly, some 
improvement is possible. During the last two years, 
however, there has been a rash of proposals—-most 
of them obviously politically inspired, some of them 
flagrantly anti-labor, some clearly opposed to civil 
liberties. 

Most serious attention was being given to bills car- 
rying potential threats to labor. In July, both the CIO 
and AFL suggested to both the Senate and House that, 
before proceeding with legislative action on the sundry 
proposals offered by Attorney General Brownell and 
other such bills, a prominent study commission should 
be named to investigate what legislation might be de- 
sirable to meet the problem of Communist infiltration 
of labor or other organizations. Such a proposal was 
in fact accepted by the House Judiciary Committee. 

The Senate, however, rejected this reasonable ap- 
proach when it was offered as an amendment to the 
anti-labor Butler Bill. If there was ever any question 
about the wisdom of the CIO-AFI. proposal, there 
shouldn’t be any today. 

In the final hectic days of the 83rd Congress, a bill 
was hastily passed without full consideration of its 
connotations and complications. It was voted for by 
numerous Democratic liberals as an answer to a pro- 
longed and vicious smear by the GOP that the Demo- 
crats are “soft” on communism. 

Signed by the President, the new law has two prin- 
cipal provisions: (1) it makes the Communist Party 
illegal, and (2) it denies Communist-dominated unions 
the right to act as bargaining agents and, in effect, 
makes them illegal. 
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The Communists will not be licked by repressive 
anti-labor legislation—in fact, they are already mak- 
ing propaganda out of it. Communism will be licked, 
as it has been in America, by high living standards, 
personal security and the constant common-sense exer- 
cise of our traditional liberties and rights. 

The Congress did absolutely nothing to strengthen 
these traditional liberties and rights. It did nothing 
to liberalize the immigration laws. It failed to act 
on segregation on interstate railroads. The Admin- 
istration sought hard to bask in the reflected glory 
of the Supreme Court decision on segregation in the 
public schools, 

The “go-it-alone” Mexican farm labor bill seriously 
damaged the prestige of the United States abroad and 
particularly in Latin America. 

In short, by any meaningful standard of what con- 
stitutes an effective program for national security, both 
the Eisenhower Administration and the 83rd Congress 
have failed. 


II, CIO LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


CIO’s legislative work is coordinated through the 
Legislative Department, but is the result of important 
contributions made throughout the organization. The 
staff attached directly to the Legislative Department 
represents only a small part of the total resources 
which are available for carrying out the legislative 
objectives of CIO. The Executive Officers and Vice 
Presidents of CIO who comprise the Legislative Com- 
mittee provide basic policy guidance on legislative 
issues. The standing Committees and Departments of 
CIO help to develop program and provide needed 
materials. State and Local Industrial Union Councils, 
under the general supervision of the Regional Direc- 
tors, provide the invaluable support out in the field. 

CIO’s legislative activities, however, depend pri- 
marily upon the contributions made by the affiliated 
Unions themselves and specifically through their rep- 
resentatives in Washington. These representatives 
constitute the CIO Legislative Operating Committee. 
(A list of the Committee members is included at the 
end of this Report.) Representing their respective 
International Unions, these men and women have 
worked tirelessly and intelligently in coordinating 
CIO Washington activities for maximum effectiveness. 
Their work has been most useful, and they have, in- 
dividually and as a group, won highly deserved recog- 
nition for their efforts. 

The Legislative Operating Committee bears the 
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brunt of direct contact with Representatives and 
Senators, and their skill in persuasive discussion of 
issues is one of the chief assets of the Department. 
This Committee meets weekly, or more frequently when 
necessary, during the session to map strategy on spe- 
cific legislative objectives, and to hear individual 
members outline the problems to be faced on a given 
bill. 

Basic to the work of these representatives is almost 
daily liaison with Congressional Committee members 
and staffs to determine well in advance of any floor 
action committee decisions to take up legislation, the 
time of proposed public hearings, and the kind of bill 
to which most of the Congressmen are sympathetic. 

Unfortunately, for the public interest, the Commit- 
tees of the last Congress were controlled in every 
case by conservative or reactionary members un- 
friendly to CIO’s program. Despite this, a record was 
made in many Committees which later helped to bring 
about favorable floor action, as in the case of the 
proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
continuation, albeit minimal, of the public housing 
program, and the defeat of the proposed timberlands 
give-away. 


Congressional Testimony 


The last year has seen CIO spokesmen testify on 
many crucial issues. Direct testimony was given on 
over 40 issues before more than a dozen committees 
in both the House and Senate. CIO spokesmen have 
established high standards of testimony before Con- 
gressional Committees. Much public notice has been 
given to such testimony. 

The broad scope of CIO’s interest and expertness 
in the field of public interest issues is well illustrated 
in the following tabulation of major appearances before 
Congressional Committees: 
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In addition to the above, special note must be made 
of two series of hearings in which CIO participated 
actively immediately preceding and during the second 
session of the 83rd Congress. One was the series of 
“grass roots” hearings called by the House Agri- 
culture Committee. CIO spokesmen appeared at most 
of these hearings to set forth our conviction that the 
economic welfare of workers and farmers are in- 
separable. In another series of hearings held through- 
out the country by the Task Force on Water Resources 
and Power of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch, CIO spokesmen in several areas de- 
tailed our position on water resources and power de- 
velopment. 

In addition to personal testimony, many written 
communications from the National Officers of CIO 
were directed to Congressional Committee members 
and the Congress as a whole. 


Major Campaigns 


The CIO participated in several major legislative 
battles during the last session, chief among which 
were Taft-Hartley and the Administration’s tax re- 
vision program. In each of these cases, by pooling 
information from the legislative representatives and 
research sources, an attempt was made to pinpoint the 
target, that is, determine in advance which legislators 
were not firmly on either side of the issue. 

In both the Taft-Hartley and the tax campaigns— 
as well as others—the major objective of CIO rep- 
resentatives in Washington and in the field was to 
persuade those Congressmen who had not committed 
themselves to see the reasonableness of the CIO posi- 
tion. Those who had indicated a correct position on 
the issue were, of course, not ignored, but every effort 
was made to make the maximum use of available time 
and personnel. 

The basic technique developed during the past year 
for informing the field about the targets in any given 
campaign was the Field Action Request. This FAR is 
a specially designed memorandum sent to Regional 
Directors, Councils, and International Unions which, 
in addition to pinpointing the specific Congressmen 
who should be contacted, outlined the issue involved, 
its importance to CIO members and the need for 
letters or other communications to the Congress. Rec- 
ognizing that there is a limit to the efforts which can 
be made on behalf of legislation, these Field Action 
Requests were issued only as often as the legislative 
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situation in Washington actually required mobiliza- 
tion of field support. 

To serve as an added impetus, the Legislative De- 
partment prepared and distributed suggested leaflets 
to be duplicated by Councils and International Unions 
for distribution at plant gates and union meetings. 
Such duplication and distribution was in fact done in 
many states several times during the year under the 
able direction of Regional Directors, Council officers, 
and International Unions. Reports from the field 
indicated that several of these leaflets have had mass 
distributions running to as high as a million copies. 

Reports indicated that this activity did result in at 
least two very successful letter-writing campaigns, one 
of which helped to bring us a negative victory in the 
Congress (recommittal of Taft-Hartley amendments) 
and the other bringing us within a few votes of success 
in each house on the income tax exemptions issue. 


Visits to Congressmen 


There is no more effective “lobbying” technique 
than the direct meeting with a Congressman. The 


Washington representatives engage in this activity as . 


a regular procedure. For the last year special efforts 
were made to maximize this personal confrontation. 
On a number of occasions, Washington mobilization 
of key CIO officials from all parts of the country were 
held. These CIO representatives spent several days 
in intensive meetings with their uncommitted Con- 
gressmen. The meetings were particularly effective 
because the CIO representatives were able to bring 
out the current facts of economic life in their respec- 
tive districts. 

A major activity was organized in connection with 
the Easter recess of Congress. The recess came when 
the campaign against the worsening Taft-Hartley 
amendments was at its height, and the campaign for 
higher personal income tax exemptions was just be- 
ginning in the Senate. The Department sent out a 
detailed instruction sheet on how to organize home 
visits to Congressmen and how to discuss major issues 
of the day. There is much evidence that these meet- 
ings helped persuade many Congressmen that the 
proposed Taft-Hartley changes should be shelved. 


*‘Report on Congress’”’ 


As a general aid to legislative activities, the Legis- 
lative Department this year instituted a new weekly 
newsletter entitled, Report On Congress. This news- 
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letter has been used to keep CIO staff and local lead- 
ership informed at all times in the progress of legis- 
lation of interest to CIO, and to give briefly facts and 
figures on current issues. 

Much interest has been shown in this newsletter 
and it is now being mailed regularly to thousands of 
key officers and staff throughout the structure of CIO. 

When the 83rd Congress concluded its sessions, the 
Department issued a special Report On Congress. This 
was in the form of a 64-page pamphlet on most of 
the issues, including the record of votes cast on major 
issues. It has received widespread distribution within 
CIO. Shortly before the election, copies were offered 
to the general public on the John W. Vandercook radio 
program sponsored by CIO. The great public interest 
in CIO’s legislative program was apparent when many 
thousands (from every one of the 48 states) wrote in 
requesting a copy of the pamphlet. 

The Department carried on additional activities 
aimed at keeping CIO members informed about what 
is happening in Congress. The voting record projection 
slides which had been used as an exhibit at the 1953 
Convention were put to work at International Union 
and State Council conventions throughout this past 
year. 

As an aid to the various leaflet campaigns through- 
out the year, the Legislative Department prepared a 
22” by 28” four-color poster on which the materials 
distributed by the Department could be mounted. 
These posters were made available through the 
State Councils for mounting in meeting places and in 
plants. The poster draws attention to the current 
leaflets and gives the address of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives for letter-writing purposes. 

At the end of the second session, the Department 
arranged for the filming of legislative reports on par- 
ticular issues by Senators who had been most in- 
terested in them. Sen. Robert Kerr (D. Okla.) did 
one on farm problems, Sen. John Kennedy (D. Mass.) 
one on unemployment compensation, Sen. Wayne 
Morse (Ind, Ore.) on unemployment generally, and 
Sen. Russell Long (D. La.) on the Congress’ record 
on taxes. The films were all about 15 minutes in 
length. Distribution was arranged through Regional 
Directors and International Unions. Frequent use was 
made of them on television stations throughout the 
country. 

The results of the election this year afford the 
Legislative Department an opportunity for greater 
positive service in the coming year. The liberal bloc 
in Congress has been increased significantly, and 
opportunities for better legislation are similarly in- 
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creased. Unfortunately, however, liberals are still 
greatly outnumbered by conservative Democrats and 
Republicans, and they will continue to have an uphill 
battle in the Congress. It must be noted that the all- 
powerful Committee chairmanships will be held in the 
main by Southern Democrats. 

In order to plan the most effective legislative cam- 
paign during the coming year, the Legislative Depart- 
ment called a two-day conference in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, November 9 and 10, 1954. Regional 
Directors and State Council officers augmented the 
Department staff and Legislative Operating Commit- 
tee to discuss means for improving field participation 
in legislative battles and to choose particular goals for 
the coming session. 


Commitiees and Staff 


Members of the CIO Legislative Committee include: 
Walter P. Reuther, Chairman, James B. Carey, John V. 
Riffe, Jacob Potofsky, Frank Rosenblum, Joseph 
Beirne, Joseph Curran, O. A. Knight, L. S. Buckmaster, 
David J. McDonald, James G. Thimmes, Emil Rieve, 
Michael Quill and Robert Oliver, Director. 

Members of the CIO Legislative Operating Commit- 
tee include Helen Berthelot, Communications Workers 
of America; Ben Blankenship, Communications Work- 
ers of America; James Carroll, Government and Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee; Tilford Dudley, 
CIO Political Action Committee; John Edelman, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America; Jack Flynn, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers; Leo Goodman, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America; Roy Granata, United Railroad 
Workers of America; Hoyt Haddock, CIO Maritime 
Committee; William Hanscom, Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union; Frank Hoffmann, United Steelworkers 
of America; Steve Levitsky, United Steelworkers of 
America; Ben Man, CIO Maritime Committee; Donald 
Montgomery, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implements Workers of America; Francis A. 
O’Connell, Transport Workers Union of America; 
Thomas Owens, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America; Henry Paley, United Pa- 
perworkers of America; Andrew Pettis, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica; Paul Sifton, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America; Russell 
Taylor, United Shoe Workers of America. Consultants 
include Katherine Ellickson, Social Security, Health 
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and Welfare; Ben Fischer, Housing; Thomas Harris, 
Labor Relations; Stanley Ruttenberg, Economics and 
Taxation; George Weaver, Civil Rights. 

Members of the Legislative Department Staff: Rob- 
ert Oliver, Assistant to the President and Director of 
Legislative Committee; Thomas H. Burke, Chief of 
Congressional Liaison; Hyman H. Bookbinder, Chief 
of Congressional Research; Anthony W. Smith, Assist- 
ant General Counsel; John Beidler, Harriet Fordham, 
Genevieve Goodman, Jean Hanson, Gardner Jackson, 
Marguerite Nadonley, June Pickett, Patricia Shilby. 
In November 1954, Milton Plumb, Assistant Editor 
of The CIO News, joined the staff of the Legislative 
Department. He will be in charge of the production 
and distribution of publicity materials in the legisla- 
tive field. ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


The Department of International Affairs has con- 
tinued to carry out its work jointly with the Inter- 
national Committee, under the chairmanship of Jacob 
S. Potofsky, and the Latin American Affairs Sub- 


committee, under the chairmanship of O. A. Knight. 


In order to give appropriate emphasis to a number 
of the world’s vital areas, such as Latin America, 
steps were taken to integrate the various aspects of 
our international work. Victor G. Reuther, who for 
several years was CIO European Representative, re- 
turned to this country to function as Assistant to the 
President and Director of the CIO Department of 
International Affairs. Under his direction are Dan 
Benedict, Associate Director; Harry Pollak, Assistant 
Director, and Ernst Schwarz, Secretary of the Latin 
American Affairs Subcommittee. Michael Ross is 
now in Brussels, Belgium, as CIO Representative at 
the ICFTU headquarters. 

Under the guidance of the CIO Internationa] Com- 
mittee and the Latin American Affairs Subcommittee, 
the Department followed closely the many vital in- 
ternational developments facing our nation and the 
international trade union movement. Support was 
given, in accordance with CIO policy, to programs 
designed to promote enduring peace and prosperity 
in a free and democratic world. 


I. THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
ITS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


During the past year, the CIO renewed and rein- 
forced its support of the United Nations and the 
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specialized agencies in the face of a relentless on- 
slaught by reactionary isolationists who sought to 
weaken and destroy the world organization. 

The CIO, together with other devoted adherents 
of the United Nations, can take pride in the defeat 
of the Bricker Amendment, for its passage would have 
severely limited the role of the United States in the 
entire range of foreign policy. Nevertheless, we will 
be vigilant if further efforts are made by the “go-it- 
aloners” to secure similar legislation when Congress 
reconvenes in January. 

The year 1955 has been designated as a period when 
the United Nations Charter will be under review. 
Spokesmen for a number of CIO affiliates have 
already testified before a Senate Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, urging changes which 
will give added strength to the world organization as it 
affects the great masses of people throughout the 
world. 

The CIO at the national and local levels has co- 
operated fully with the American Association for the 
United Nations and has made common cause with it 
and other U. S. organizations in counteracting the 
general campaign directed against the United Nations 
in particular and international cooperation in general. 

Since early this year William Kemsley, of the Mich- 
igan CIO Council, who for some years held a labor 
post overseas, has served as representative of the 
ICFTU at the United Nations in New York. 


International Labor Organization 


The CIO has continued its cooperation in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. CIO delegates and ad- 
visors on the U. S. delegations to a number of ILO 
meetings participated in the work of drafting resolu- 
tions and conventions designed to improve living stand- 
ards throughout the world. 

At the 37th International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, June 2 to 24, the CIO participants were 
Alexander Barkan, Political Action Director of the 
CIO Textile Workers; Elmer Cope, International Rep- 
resentative of the CIO Steelworkers; and Michael 
Ross. 

Political issues dominated the Conference this year, 
since the Soviet Union—after an absence of many 
years—resumed its membership in the ILO. 

The Conference adopted a recommendation which 
provided, as a standard and guide for member coun- 
tries, that industrial and domestic workers should 
have a two-week paid vacation after one year of con- 
tinuous service. One of the principal resolutions called 
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for the speeding up of private capital to the under- 
developed areas under conditions which, while making 
investment attractive to the private investor, would 
“ensure the workers fair wages and reasonable con- 
ditions of work. . . . and a progressively improving 
standard of living.” 

The CIO also participated actively in a number of 
Industrial Committee meetings of the ILO. John 
Grogan, President of the CIO Shipbuilding Workers, 
and I. W. Abel, Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO 
Steelworkers, were worker-delegates to the Iron and 
Steel Committee, October 12, in Geneva. Elmer 
Cope served as advisor. 

Victor Reuther was worker-delegate to the Metal 
Trades Committee which met in Geneva, October 25 
to November 6. Ed Cote, of the UAW-CIO, served 
as advisor. Victor Reuther was elected President 
and spokesman for the workers’ group. 

A significant memorandum adopted by an over- 
whelming vote held that “sharp economic crises re- 
sulting in widespread unemployment are avoidable 
through appropriate action.” 

Sustained full employment, the group voted, “can 
be built only on a solid foundation of adequate con- 
sumer purchasing power, of steadily rising living 
standards, of greater economic security especially for 
the lower income groups, and of rapid economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries.” 

Programs for developing economically underde- 
veloped countries, the memorandum declared, should 
be planned and executed in close cooperation with 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Ex- 
tra attention should be given, it went on, to the de- 
sirability of concentrating efforts on over-all, inte- 
grated projects. 


The Work of UNESCO 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, one of the specialized agencies 
of the UN, was created in 1945 for the purpose of 
contributing “to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture, in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms which are af- 
firmed for the peoples of the world without distinction 
of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

The CIO has been represented on the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO since 1946, when it was 
ereated to promote the objectives and principles of 
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peace, security, and international cooperation. This 
commission is made up of 60 organizations, which in- 
clude the CIO, the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, 
the AFL, and the American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL. Frank Fernbach, Associate Director of the Edu- 
cation and Research Department, was recently named 
to represent the CIO on the United States National 
Commission. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of the CIO Education 
and Research Department, went to France in January 
to serve on the Consultative Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation of UNESCO. 


II. FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The CIO, together with the AFL and the railroad 
unions, resumed its advisory participation within the 
Foreign Operations Administration in April 1954 after 
receiving assurances from Director Harold Stassen 
that every effort would be made to meet labor’s criti- 
cisms of the foreign aid program. He stated in par- 
ticular that FOA “will not adopt any labor policy or 
appoint any labor personnel without first consulting 
the Labor Committee.” CIO members of the Labor 
Committee are President Reuther; Chairman Potofsky, 
of the International Committee; Sec.-Treas. James B. 
Carey; and David J. McDonald, President of the Steel- 
workers. Victor Reuther represents CIO on a Sub- 
committee which deals with day-by-day problems. 


An Office of Labor Affairs has been constituted in 
FOA with John Meskimen of the AFL serving as 
Director. Einar Edwards of the CIO Shipbuilders, 
now serving as Labor Advisor in Austria, has been 
nominated for the position of Deputy Director. A 
system of regional labor advisors and their deputies 
has been set up for the four major geographical areas 
of the world: Europe; Latin America; the Far East; 
and the Near East, South Asia and Africa. Barney 
Taylor, of the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, 
has been appointed Area Director for Europe; 
Carl Winn, Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO Wood- 
workers, has been named Far Eastern Area Director. 
Harold Snell, Vice President of the CIO Transport 
Service Employees, will be Deputy Area Director for 
the Near East, South Asia and Africa. 

A number of important labor projects are being 
discussed by the Labor Committee, including the 
establishment of a training institute for American 
trade unionists for foreign service in the labor field, 
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and other programs designed to strengthen free labor 
throughout the world. 


Since the Labor Committee has been reorganized 
relatively recently, one of its major tasks has been 
to discuss the question of labor participation through- 
out the Foreign Operations Administration. It has 
sought, particularly for Western Europe, to see that 
aid programs designed to raise productivity are geared 
to rising standards of living. 


Hil. RELATIONSHIP WITH 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The CIO, the AFL, the United Mine Workers, and 
the Railway Labor Executives Association are form- 
ally represented at the Department of Labor through 
a Trade Union Advisory Committee and a subcommit- 
tee. CIO members on the committee are Jacob S. 
Potofsky, James B. Carey, Emil Rieve, and Victor 
Reuther. 


The Trade Union Advisory Committee was originally 
designed as a vehicle through which American 
labor could make its voice heard on issues and pro- 
grams of international concern in the governmental 
labor field. In the past, the Department of Labor 
Trade Union Advisory Committee served as the in- 
strument by which people from the labor movement 
were recruited for assignments as labor specialists and 
experts, notably in the labor attache program of the 
U. S. Foreign Service, under the Department of State; 
for international conferences such as the International 
Labor Conference; for UNESCO; for representation 
on the Foreign Service Selection Boards; and for aid 
in administering the exchange of persons programs. 


Since the new Administration came into office, we 
must report a serious breakdown in the effectiveness 
of the Trade Union Advisory Committee. For over two 
years, not a single new person from the ranks of 
American labor has been recruited for the labor 
attache program. Moreover, the pattern of broad 
representation of American labor on the Foreign 
Service Selection Boards was abruptly broken in 1953, 
when a highly-qualified candidate, whose name had 
been submitted at the request of the Department of 
Labor, was rejected for apparently partisan political 
reasons. In addition, the TUAC was by-passed com- 
pletely in the consideration of labor representation 
at other vital international conferences. 
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IV. ICFTU DEVELOPMENTS 


Throughout 1954 the CIO cooperated actively in the 
work of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, an organization which it helped develop be- 
cause it believes the working people of the world have 
a major role to play in creating a better life for all 
in peace, security and freedom. 

Michael Ross, CIO Representative at the ICFTU, 
worked closely with the headquarters in Brussels, 
serving on a number of subcommittees of the ICFTU 
Executive Board set up to carry out the purposes of 
the organization. 

In order to strengthen and intensify the work of the 
ICFTU throughout the world, the CIO has formally 
proposed a number of changes to the organization. 
It has urged the reduction to an absolute minimum of 
the separate international activities of the various 
national centers affiliated with the ICFTU; greater 
material aid to struggling democratic non-communist 
unions, particularly in the underdeveloped areas; an 
increase in the number of Assistant General Secre- 
taries, and a number of other actions which it believes 
will give increased force to the international free 
trade union movement. 

The reason for separate and distinct activities no 
longer exists; and for its own part, the CIO, in termi- 
nating its European Office, has taken what steps were 
possible within the existing situation to work as closely 
as possible with the ICFTU. This was done with the 
full realization that it is only a beginning and that 
the steps we have taken will be negated unless other 
trade union centers concerned move in the same direc- 
tion. 

The ICFTU Executive Board, which met in Brussels 
May 24-29, discussed at length the CIO proposal and 
unanimously agreed that it was desirable to strengthen 
the Secretariat and to reaffirm the ICFTU position 
that separate activities in the regional field should be 
coordinated and integrated with the work of the 
ICFTU. 

The ICFTU Executive Board in other actions further 
voted: 

To ask the affiliates and the International Trade 
Secretariats for further voluntary contributions to the 
Regional Activities Fund to assure an additional year 
of operation beyond mid-1955 and to consider specific 
recommendations to the 1955 Congress of the ICFTU 
on the future of the program. 

To submit to the United Nations proposals to boy- 
cott the products of forced labor. 
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To urge active opposition to every attempt at totali- 
tarian infiltration in Latin America. 

To send a three-man delegation, including the 
ICFTU President, Omer Becu, and its General Secre- 
tary, J. H. Oldenbroek, to investigate the trade union 
situation in Japan. (The Japanese mission has since 
completed its work and reports progress in the ICF- 
TU’s efforts to unify the various non-communist ele- 
ments within the Japanese trade union movement.) 


V. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
SECRETARIATS 


Strong encouragement has been given during the 
past year to CIO national and international unions to 
join their appropriate counterparts among the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats, which are composed of 
unions in a particular trade or industry throughout 
the world. 

The CIO has long believed that some of the finest 
achievements in international trade union cooperation 
result when American workers deal with their fellow 
workers abroad on common problems affecting their 
own industries. 

The ITS are linked to the ICFTU by a special liaison 
committee. While the ICFTU deals with the entire 
free world trade union movement and the ITS with 
specific trades, professions and industries, both recog- 
nize that they are in fact part of the same interna- 
tional trade union movement. 

One of the basic tasks of the ITS is to defend and 
promote the social and professional interests of the 
workers concerned by establishing, encouraging and, 
in some cases, conducting mutual assistance drives. 
They also give help to their brother organizations when 
they are involved in strikes and other disputes, 

Many CIO unions are already heavily involved in 
the work of the ITS, while a number of other CIO 
affiliates are presently considering affiliation with their 
appropriate Secretariat. In fact, the CIO Oil Workers 
Union was one of the founders this past year of a new 
Secretariat in the oil industry—the International Fed- 
eration of Petroleum Workers. This is the only ITS 
with headquarters based in the United States (at 
Denver, Colorado.) President O. A. Knight and Loyd 
Haskins, of the OWIU-CIO, are respectively, President 
and General Secretary of the new organization. Other 
officials are Van Tilburg (Netherlands), first vice 
president, and Perdomo (Colombia), second vice presi- 
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dent; A. Miffre (France), assistant general secre- 
tary. 

Other CIO members of the ITS follow: Auto Work- 
ers, Steelworkers, and Shipbuilding Workers, affiliated 
to the International Metalworkers Federation; Cloth- 
ing Workers, affiliated to the International Garment 
Workers Federation; Transport Workers, affiliated to 
the International Transport Workers Federation; 
Newspaper Guild, affiliated to the International Feder- 
ation of Journalists; Textile Workers Union, affiliated 
to the International Federation of Textile Workers 
Associations; Woodworkers, affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Building and Woodworkers; and 
Packinghouse Workers, affiliated to the International 
Union of Food and Drink Workers Associations. 


VI. CIO FREE WORLD LABOR 
FUND 


The CIO has long recognized that hunger, poverty, 
and disease contribute greatly to mass unrest through- 
out the world, and that widespread social injustice long 
continued produces tensions which can lead to revolu- 
tionary disturbance and war. Grave disparity in 
wealth, production, and distribution has caused people 
in many parts of the world, particularly the under- 
developed countries, to rebel against such conditions. 

The CIO has attempted to attack these basic prob- 
lems on many different fronts. It does so through its 
membership in the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the regional organization of the 
ICFTU in this hemisphere (ORIT); through participa- 
tion in the International Trade Secretariats, which 
provide our national and international unions with an 
opportunity to work with unions abroad from the 
same industry and trade or profession. We have con- 
tributed substantially to the ICFTU Regional Activi- 
ties Fund, designed primarily to help unions in the 
underdeveloped areas help themselves, 

The Philip Murray Memorial Foundation has pro- 
vided a number of grants for international work, in- 
cluding the establishment of a trade union center in 
Israel, an information room in the headquarters of 
the American Association for the United Nations, and 
a chair in international studies at Roosevelt University. 
Assistance has not been limited to trade union activi- 
ties alone, for the CIO Community Services Committee, 
both directly and in association with CARE, has con- 
ducted extensive relief activity in disasters such 
as the Dutch and Honduran floods. 
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In addition, the CIO has made a number of direct 
grants for emergency purposes. 

The CIO provides a substantial amount from its re- 
sources for direct aid to people in other lands. Apart 
from salaries of staff people engaged directly or in- 
directly in international activities, it is estimated 
that an annual total of over a half million dollars is 
contributed by CIO to aid our brethren overseas in 
organizing and strengthening their trade union move- 
ments. 

The CIO Free World Labor Fund, for which John 
Brophy acts as coordinator, has served as the instru- 
mentality through which many of these grants of aid 
have been channeled. However, to step up the vital 
job of fund-raising and to integrate the various CIO 
activities in this field, meetings of representatives of 
the International Committee and the Community Serv- 
ices Committee were held recently. It was decided to 
consolidate the work of the two groups in the foreign 
field under the International Committee and to formu- 
late an over-all fund drive under the CIO Free World 
Labor Fund. The Department of International Affairs 
is at present implementing this decision. As one of the 
consequences, Victor Reuther was named CIO repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors of CARE, which 
has now elected him a vice-president. 


Operation Reindeer 


CIO participation in CARE (the Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc.) has made 
it possible to undertake a short but effective special 
Christmas program in 30 overseas countries. This 
program, called “Operation Reindeer,” is using over a 
million 15-pound food packages, made up from a small 
part of the tremendous government-owned stocks of 
agricultural surplus that are filling warehouses all over 
this country. 

In cooperation with CIO, a considerable number of 
these packages is being distributed through our free 
trade unions abroad, thus aiding their neediest mem- 
bers and strengthening them in their fight against re- 
action and communism. CIO unions and members 
are contributing 50¢ per package, which covers the 
handling charges of the program, and are put in touch, 
through signed receipts, with the unions they help 
abroad. 


Vil. LATIN AMERICA 


Increased attention has been given during the past 
year by CIO to the important developments in the 
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nearby countries of this hemisphere. By its es- 
pousal of a program of economic development, social 
progress and political liberty in the Americas, CIO 
has done much to save the good name of the United 
States at a time when profit-mad U. S. business con- 
cerns and unimaginative Administration policy-makers 
have combined to keep the reactionary dictators in 
power, the working people in misery, and the Com- 
munist demagogues—who take advantage of these 
conditions—in business. 

On each Latin American problem—such as the Mex- 
ican migrant workers, the Bolivian tin smelter and 
the Guatemalan overthrow—the CIO has, by taking 
its stand and conducting its activities in a manner 
consistent with the feelings and needs of our members 
and our Latin American brothers as well, made a con- 
siderable contribution toward the destruction of the 
myth, spread by the Communists but shared by all 
too many people of all shades of opinion, that all U. S. 
institutions, officials and agents of any organizations 
are apologists for firms like the United Fruit Com- 


pany. 


Cooperation with the Mexican 
Trade Union Movement 


Cooperation with Mexican labor, and particularly 
with the Confederation of Mexican Workers (CTM), 
initiated in El Paso in April 1953, proved of great 
importance. It led to a similar meeting on a consider- 
ably larger scale in Mexico City in December 1953. 

This conference, which received a good deal of notice 
in the Latin American press, was attended by a CIO 
delegation under the chairmanship of President O. A. 
Knight of the Oil Workers, representatives of the 
AFL and the United Mine Workers, and Mexican 
delegates who spoke for the large majority of the 
Mexican trade union movement. The conference, 
under the sponsorship of the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers (ORIT), discussed 
Mexico-U. S. labor cooperation and included in its 
agenda not only problems relative to the plight of 
Mexican migrant workers, but also such fundamental 
questions as the development of permanent coopera- 
tion between Mexican an U. S. workers in identical 
or similar industries. 

To implement the work laid out by the conference, 
the meeting appointed a permanent liaison commit- 
tee consisting of eight Mexican and eight U. S. trade 
unionists. The CIO participants in this committee 
are: O. A. Knight, Chairman; R. J. Thomas and Nich- 
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olas Dragon. Ernst Schwarz serves as Consultant 
The committee held its first meeting at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, in May 1954. 


Mexican Migrant Workers 


Together with its Mexican brothers and other U. 
S. labor organizations, the CIO successfully fought 
abuses suffered by Mexican migrants in the U. S. As 
a result of this, there has been stricter control of il- 
legal entrants to the U. S. (wetbacks), as well as the 
abandonment of unilateral procedures by the U. S. 
Government, which finally acquiesced and reinsti- 
tuted a new master agreement with Mexico in place 
of the “go it alone” program proposed by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. The CIO, led by O. A. Knight, 
pressed unsuccessfully for punitive legislation pro- 
hibiting the employment and transportation of “wet- 
backs.” 


Development of Industrial Relations 


The CIO, in complying with the decision of the 
Mexico City Conference, took vigorous action with re- 
spect to the development of closer ties between Mex- 
ican and U. S, Labor. 

The most important result of these efforts was the 
visit of a number of leaders of Mexican labor from 
U. S.-owned automobile plants as guests of President 
Reuther and the UAW-CIO in Detroit in June 1954. 
In this week-long meeting, problems of common in- 
terest were thoroughly discussed. A permanent com- 
mittee consisting of three members from each side 
of the border will continue the work and prepare for 
another meeting. Similar results were obtained at 
a tri-partite conference of Cuban, Mexican, and U. S. 
food workers arranged in Chicago (March 1954). 
Among those attending this conference were repre- 
sentatives of the CIO United Packinghouse Workers. 


Bolivian Reforms 


The CIO cooperated in supporting efforts to de- 
velop the colonial economy and obtain agricultural 
reforms in Bolivia. It successfully pressed for fi- 
nancial and technical support for Bolivia. 

President Knight was instrumental in insuring that 
the only U. S. smelter capable of smelting Bolivia’s 
tin would remain in operation despite the intention 
of the Administration to close it down, throwing 
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Texas smelter workers out of jobs and damaging Bo- 
livia’s already weak economy as well. 

Angelo Verdu of the Steelworkers, represented the 
CIO at the National Congress of the Bolivian Con- 
federation of Workers (COB), which was held at 
La Paz, Bolivia, on October 31, 1954. 


Guatemala and Honduras 


The CIO took an active part in recent events and 
developments in Guatemala and Honduras. In the 
latter country, it joined ORIT in supporting the 
workers of the banana plantations in their prolonged 
strike effort against the United Fruit and Standard 
Fruit companies, both U. S.-owned. The strike ended, 
and our cooperation helped bring about the con- 
clusion of the first collective contract in the history 
of Honduran banana labor, and the recognition and 
establishment—also for the first time—of a union of 
those workers. 

In Guatemala, the CIO has given considerable as- 
sistance toward the reconstruction of a free union 
movement and the defense of labor against a come- 
back of reaction and feudalism. 

Dan Benedict and Ernst Schwarz were dispatched, 
the former to Honduras and Guatemala, and the lat- 
ter to Guatemala, to survey the situation and con- 
sult with our brothers in those countries. 


Requests From Latin American 


Trade Unions 


A great number of requests were received from 
Latin America asking for information or cooperation 
and advice. To mention a few, requests were re- 
ceived from the Cuban sugar workers with respect 
to sugar imports into the U. S. Their federation also 
sent a special delegation which we helped toward get- 
ting a clearer understanding of the situation in the 
U. S. We also remained in constant contact with all 
problems concerning Chilean copper and Bolivian tin, 
and with the general trade union situation in those 
countries. 


Publications and Other Activities 


The CIO Spanish-language Boletin with a circula- 
tion of from 5000-6000, is well received in Latin 
America and also serves as the CIO voice in Puerto 
Rico and the Panama Canal Zone, as well as among 
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the CIO’s numerous Spanish-speaking members in 
the U. S. 

Articles from the Boletin were frequently reprinted 
in the Latin American labor press. 

As an Assistant Secretary of ORIT, Ernst Schwarz 
is also in charge of certain research tasks, and edits 
ORIT’s bi-monthly magazine, Facts and Figures. This 
magazine publishes material of a statistical] nature on 
economic and social conditions in this hemisphere. 
Published in English and Spanish, it is mailed to 
trade unions, the press, and to various universities 
and cultural institutions. 

During 1954, an increasing number of Latin Ameri- 
can labor delegations visited the CIO. These dele- 
gations were duly programmed by the Latin American 
Affairs Committee and its Secretary. 

Other routine work involves a continuous analysis of 
Latin American and Inter-American developments, 
including such events as the Caracas Conference 
(March 1954), and the meeting of Economic Min- 
isters in Rio de Janeiro (November 1954). Still other 
continuous investigations concern themselves with the 
ramifications of U. S. companies in Latin America. 

CIO delegates participated in the ORIT Board 
meeting in Costa Rica (January 1954); its Secre- 
tariat meeting at Havana, Cuba; and the ORIT 
Training School in Monterrey, Mexico, in Septem- 
ber 1954. 

In January 1954, Ernst Schwarz, Secretary of the 
Latin American Affairs Subcommittee, was appointed 
an honorary member of the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, an honor not usually bestowed upon a non- 
Mexican. 


VIII. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Faced with an Administration in Washington which 
was reverting to an outmoded isolationist tariff and 
trade policy, the CIO stood by its traditional position 
of favoring increased international trade—under con- 
ditions that would serve the interests of the Ameri- 
can people as well as our allies in the free world. 

The CIO during the past year, in testimony before 
Congressional Committees and the Federal Tariff 
Commission, in communications to the President, and 
in other actions, urged: 

1) Continued strong support for our reciprocal 

trade program. 

2) A policy of international trade designed to pro- 

mote world-wide full employment and the es- 
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tablishment of international fair labor stand- 
ards. 
3) Development of commodity agreements to as- 
sist the underdeveloped areas. 
4) Measures which would safeguard workers dis- 
placed: by shifts in the trade and tariff picture. 
In addition, the CIO opposed raising duties on lead 
and zine and the tariff on Swiss watches. In the 
Swiss watch decision, the CIO worked diligently but 
unsuccessfully to induce President Eisenhower to re- 
ject a tariff increase. President Reuther termed the 
increase an action which is “certain to be interpreted 
throughout the world as a first step in the return of 
the United States to its former protectionist posi- 
tion.” He said that ‘creation of this barrier to inter- 
national trade” will “create hostility in those very 
countries whose friendship we seek, want and need in 
these trying times.” 


IX. WORKERS EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


During the past year, the CIO has given its full 
support and cooperation to the various foreign trade 
union visitors’ programs of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Through such agencies as the Department 
of State, the Department of Labor, and the Foreign 
Operations Administration, thousands of trade union- 
ists and other leaders have come to the United States 
from almost every country in the free world. 

These foreign trade unionists have been able to 
see, at first hand, how organized labor functions in the 
American democracy. Many have returned with new 
insights and experience to help in strengthening their 
trade union movements and their economies. 

Some have come for relatively brief periods. Others, 
such as those who are sponsored by the FOA Work- 
Study Training Program, have remained for as much 
as one year, 

CIO participation in the program is directed by 
Harry Pollak, Assistant Director of the Department of 
International Affairs. Visits include sessions at CIO 
National Headquarters in which members of the vari- 
ous CIO Departments participate. Through the co- 
operation of CIO International Union officials and 
staffs, the Department of Organization, and the Re- 


gional Directors, and the Industrial Union Councils, - 


these foreign visitors have had opportunities to attend 
union meetings, visit factories and observe mass-pro- 
duction methods and working conditions. 

CIO men and women throughout the country—too 
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numerous to mention—have given unstintingly of 
their time and hospitality in making the exchange 
program a success. About half of the programs for 
foreign trade unionists in 1954 were arranged by CIO 
organizations. CIO members have not only shown 
the visitors American trade unionism in action, but 


* they have welcomed them into their homes and have 


provided opportunities for these visitors to observe 
every aspect of American civic and politica] life. 

The high point for many of our visiting friends 
from abroad has been their attendance at the annual 
Convention of the CIO. This year, more than 100 
foreign trade unionists will be present for the 16th 
Constitutional Convention of the CIO in Los Angeles, 
December 6-10. The group will include labor leaders 
from all parts of the free world. 

The CIO will continue to do its part in helping to 
make the exchange program a success. 


X. PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of Internationa] Affairs is carrying 
on a two-way program in this field, with one set of 
publications informing CIO members of developments 
in the world labor movement and another set inform- 
ing trade unions in other countries about CIO and 
its affiliated Unions. 

On the home front, the Department publishes the 
CIO World Affairs Bulletin, issues pamphlets such as 
Labor and the Economic Problems of the Americas 
and sends out to the Presidents of CIO affiliates occa- 
sional notes and articles on interesting topics in the 
foreign policy field. In addition, the Department cir- 
culates pamphlets and bulletins from the ICFTU and 
the Trade Secretariats. 

Trade unionists abroad receive a variety of infor- 
mation on CIO activities. A monthly news bulletin 
in English, French, Spanish, German and Italian was 
started in the spring of 1954 and is now sent to unions 
and labor newspapers all over the world. This bulle- 
tin contains short articles on CIO union events, pre- 
sented in such a way as to make them easily usable 
by union editors abroad. More and more of these 
items are now appearing in the papers of ICFTU 
affiliates from Austria to Nigeria and even in those 
of some unions not affiliated to the ICFTU, such as the 
French Catholic Labor Federation. 

Furthermore, as part of the Department’s program 
of helping CIO unions keep in closer touch with unions 
abroad that work in the same industry—and often 
even for branches of some of the same companies—a 
series of pamphlets in various languages begun by the 
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former European office of CIO is being continued. 
They describe the work of different CIO Unions, based 
on material supplied by the Unions concerned, 

Unions and key labor figures abroad are also sent 
copies of CIO publications of broad interest that will 
help them to understand CIO’s stand on important 
questions. 


XI. CIO SCANDINAVIAN 
WORKSHOP 


The CIO Department for International Affairs co- 
operated with the Education Department in sponsor- 
ing the Third CIO Scandinavian Labor Education 
Workshop. Twenty-four union members from the 
United States and Canada were sent to Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden this past summer to meet their 
counterparts in those countries and to learn about 
their working conditions and methods, how they live, 
and their approach to world problems. Part of the 
group also visited England for an additional week. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


Analysis of economic matters that vitally affect 
the members of the CIO and the entire nation, and 
education to bring about a broader understanding 
of CIO policies and programs, are the major con- 
cerns of this Department. Both the research and 
the educational functions involve specialized but closely 
interrelated .services which are directed and coordi- 
nated by Stanley H, Ruttenberg. 


I. THE RESEARCH DIVISION 


The research staff is engaged in a large number of 
diversified activities. Its duties include assistance to 
the Officers, standing Committees, and other Depart- 
ments of the CIO through careful analysis of eco- 
nomic trends, and preparation of Congressional testi- 
mony and other documents dealing with economic 
issues; maintenance of close contact with govern- 
ment and non-governmental agencies responsible for 
providing statistical information and studies which 
affect collective bargaining and social welfare; prep- 
aration of the CIO Economic Outlook; providing of 
information to CIO International Unions, Councils, 
and other affiliates, on wages, taxes, profits, and other 
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matters; and participation in union and other meetings 
and educational conferences in an effort to increase 
understanding of the economic and social programs 
of the CIO. 


The National Economy 


The production decline which has continued over 
the last 12 months has had a substantial impact upon 
many of the industries in which CIO members work. 
At present, hundreds of thousands of them are un- 
employed or underemployed. Apprehension and ac- 
tual distress are widespread. Meanwhile, the na- 
tional Administration is looking backward rather 
than forward to the positive action needed to restore 
full employment. 

The critical economic problems which confront our 
members and the nation have increasingly occupied 
the attention of the Officers, standing Committees, 
and Departments of the CIO; the responsibility of 
the Research Division, to provide them with statisti- 
cal information and economic analyses, has grown. 

During the course of the last year the Research 
Division, working closely with the Legislative and 
Legal Departments, has aided in the preparation of 
testimony for Congressional hearings and of other 
public statements on taxes, unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security, health, and other vital issues. 
In addition, through participation in conferences and 
public forums, the issuance of publications, and by 
other means, the research staff has undertaken to 
focus national attention on the nation’s economic 
problems and the proposals of the CIO to resolve 
them. 


Cooperation With Other CIO 
Departments 


Besides a close interdepartmental relationship on 
legislative matters, the research staff cooperates in 
other undertakings with all of the Departments of 
the Nationa] CIO. 

At the request of the Councils Department, staff 
members frequently address state and local Industrial 
Union Council meetings and confer with special com- 
mittees of these bodies which are assigned to deal 
with the problems of unemployment, taxes, and other 
matters. In addition, special materials of importance 
to the work of state and local Industrial Union Coun- 
cils on workmen’s compensation, unemployment in- 
surance, state and local taxes, and the so-called 
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“right-to-work” laws, have been developed by the re- 
search staff. A comprehensive Handbook on State 
and Local Taxes has just been issued by the Research 
Division to aid our Councils in their work in this 
important area. 

In addition, in close cooperation with both the 
Legal and the Legislative Departments, a series of 
four pamphlets setting forth the case against “Right- 
to-Work Laws” has just been completed. These four 
pamphlets have been combined into a manual that 
should prove extremely helpful in fighting the viciously 
anti-labor “right-to-work”’ laws. 

Working closely with the International Affairs De- 
partment, the research staff has prepared a sub- 
stantial amount of material on the economic aspect of 
international trade relations. It has testified at hear- 
ings of the U. S. delegates to the Ninth Session of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. While the 
CIO statement urged continued, strong support for 
our reciprocal trade program, it also recommended 
that the Delegation develop clauses in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which would ex- 
clude from the channels of international trade all 
materials produced by slave labor. CIO urged the 
Delegation to broaden the scope of the present Ad- 
ministrative section of the agreement, so that it would 
foster action designed to promote a world-wide full 
employment policy and the development of commodity 
agreements to assist underdeveloped and lesser-devel- 
oped countries of the world, as well as the establish- 
ment of international labor standards. 

Work was done on a statement presented to the 
Tariff Commission urging rejection of an application 
for increasing the duties on Swiss watches. When 
the Tariff Commission later approved the application 
and recommended an increase in Swiss watch duties, 
a letter was prepared in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Affairs Department and sent to the President, 
urging the rejection of the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Hearings were also held by the Tariff Commission 
on increasing the duties on lead and zinc. The De- 
partment worked closely with the Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers and the United Steelworkers of 
America to develop a coordinated program designed 
to bring about a unified and realistic means of safe- 
guarding the workers in the lead and zinc industry. 
When the Tariff Commission recommended an in- 
crease in the duty, the research staff helped provide 
data for a letter which President Reuther sent to the 
President of the United States urging rejection of the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations. 
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Following the presentation of a statement to the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (Randall 
Commission) last year, the Department continued 
to work closely with the technical staff of the Com- 
mission in developing the ideas included in the state- 
ment. 

Since the student debate topic this year was con- 
cerned with international trade, the Department pre- 
pared an article for inclusion in Foreign Trade: The 
Twenty-Eighth Discussion and Debate Manual, pub- 
lished by the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. The article entitled, “Industrial Workers and 
Foreign Trade,” was distributed to debating teams 
in many schools throughout the country. 

The Research Division also convened a recent Spe- 
cial Conference on International Trade, at which 
labor and non-labor specialists discussed the develop- 
ment of an enlightened national trade policy. At the 
request of the International Affairs Department the re- 
search staff meets frequently with visitors from over- 
seas to discuss the economic policies of the CIO. 
In addition, one member of the staff serving as a 
member of the Consultative Committee on Adult Ed- 
ucation of UNESCO went to France last January, 
while another member represents the CIO on the 
United States National Committee for UNESCO. 


Servicing CIO Standing Committees 


Members of the research staff serve as executive 
secretaries of two CIO standing committees: the Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy and the Social Security 
Committee. (For details of the work of these Com- 
mittees see their special reports.) In these capacities 
they participated in the preparations for the CIO Full 
Employment Conference and in frequent meetings of 
CIO and other social security technicians. 

In addition, the staff performs various research serv- 
ices for the standing committees on Housing, Safety 
and Occupational Health, Regional Development and 
Conservation, Veterans Affairs, and others. 


Relations With Government 
Agencies 


The availability of dependable and adequate statis- 
tics is increasingly important in collective bargaining 
and in economic analysis. Therefore, the Research 
Division maintains close contact with federal and 
other statistical agencies and with both government 
and non-government economists. At the same time, 
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it arranges frequent meetings of the Research Di- 
rectors of CIO affiliates in order to exchange views. 

Members of the research staff continue to serve 
on more than a dozen governmental committees, in- 
cluding the Joint Labor Research Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its sub- 
committees on prices, wages, fringe benefits, and pro- 
ductivity, the Labor Advisory Committee of the Of- 
fice of Statistical Standards, the Federal Hospital 
Council, the Federal Advisory Council] to the Bureau 
of Employment Security, the National Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Policy Committee, and advisory 
committees to the Women’s Bureau, the Farm Place- 
ment Service, and others. 

Relations are also maintained with members of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and members of the staff of government depart- 
ments and commissions. 


Government Research 


The Research Division has continued to promote 
cooperative action among CIO research directors in 
our relations with government agencies. The Joint 
Advisory Committees to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau 
of the Budget, on which we serve with representa- 
tives of other labor groups, have dealt during the 
year with current statistical problems, such as figures 
on unemployment and productivity. 

Unfortunately, the economy drive, combined with 
a general desire in some quarters for reducing gov- 
ernment activities, has led to continued curtailment of 
research budgets and programs of federal agencies, 
especially those of interest to labor. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has the smallest 
staff since pre-war years, so that its service to labor 
has become highly restricted. Analysis has virtually 
disappeared, and the Bureau has even had to resort 
to mail questionnaires and to private funds for special 
projects. Funds for industry wage surveys are com- 
pletely inadequate to provide current data for col- 
lective-bargaining purposes in most industries, and 
fear of loss of management cooperation in furnishing 
many types of data for its basic series has increased 
the Bureau’s timidity in seeking to secure the coopera- 
tion of corporations in furnishing wage information, 
even in such a crucia] industry as automobile manu- 
facturing. 

Morale in government research agencies has been ad- 
versely affected not only by repeated refusals of ap- 
propriations but also, in the case of the BLS and the 
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Office of Statistical Standards, because of uncertainty 
as to who will be appointed to head these agencies 
in 1955. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Report of 
the 83rd Congress became concerned about the in- 
adequacy of government statistics and research, and 
its Subcommittee on Economic Statistics accordingly 
held important hearings in July on current gaps and 
deficiencies. These hearings provided an opportunity 
for a comprehensive presentation of the CIO’s position 
on a wide range of research materials. The Depart- 
ment enlisted the cooperation of the research di- 
rectors of CIO affiliates in the preparation of an over- 
all statement and of four supplementary statements. 
These dealt with recent deterioration of government 
statistics and set forth our goals for high standards 
of integrity, consultation with labor, and compulsory 
reporting of basic data so that they may be available 
to the American people. We made specific proposals 
for improved reporting on employment and unemploy- 
ment, wages, productivity, the Consumers Price Index, 
business finances, economic structure, levels of in- 
come, savings, and wealth, and special aspects of 
human welfare. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Research Division continues to maintain con- 
tact with many private non-labor organizations. The 
research staff, at the request of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, participates in the meetings of the Conference 
of National Organizations, where three times each 
year spokesmen for business, agriculture, labor, and 
other groups meet informally and off the record to 
discuss subjects which are generally economic in 
nature. Research staff members are also active on the 
Labor Committee of the National Planning Associa- 
tion. 

Last summer the research staff participated in CIO 
schools and conferences conducted by the Education 
Division. In addition, members of the staff lectured 
on economic matters at more than a dozen university 
Workshops on Economic Education. Our economists 
presented a major analysis of our economy to the 
workshops for discussion. They stressed the contribu- 
tion of American labor to building a strong, demo- 
cratic society. These workshops are designed first, 
to improve the teachers’ understanding of economic 
matters, and second, to improve the teaching of eco- 
nomics at the primary and secondary school levels 
The CIO has two members on the board of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 
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The CIO Economic Qutlook 


This publication is issued each month by the Re- 
search Division in an effort to build wider understand- 
ing of and support for CIO economic programs. Dis- 
tribution of the Outlook is discussed in the Education 
Division’s section of this report. 

Issues of the Outlook published since the last Con- 
vention have been entitled: 

December 1953—Federal Spending and Taxing for 

Full Employment 

January 1954—GOP Delivers Tax Relief to 

Wealthy 

February 1954—Power Resources—Another GOP 
Giveaway! 

March 1954—If We Fail the Schools... 

April 1954-—-Sharing Productivity Increases 

May 1954—Workmen’s Compensation: What’s 

Wrong with “States’ Rights’? 

June 1954—Collective Bargaining xod Full Em- 

ployment in ’54 

July 1954—“One-Third of the Nation’’—Still Ill- 

Housed! 

August 1954—Improving Unemployment Insurance 

September 1954—“Right-To-Work” Laws—Slick 
Anti-Labor Weapon 

October 1954—The Atom: Golden Windfall for 
Big Business? 


Information Services 


Finally, the Research Division tries to provide 
answers to requests for information on economic 
questions which are received daily from all parts of 
the nation and from overseas. While the Division is 
devoted primarily to providing CIO staff members and 
affiliated Industrial Union Councils with information 
on wages, profits, productivity, taxes, and other mat- 
ters, many requests for information from non-labor 
sources—including members of Congress—continually 
receive our attention. 

Working in close cooperation with the CIO Publicity 
Department, the research staff is frequently asked to 
participate in public meetings and forums before 
farm, professional, religious, business, and university 
groups. 

The activities of the Research Division are carried 
on by Mrs. Katherine Pollak Ellickson, Nathaniel 
Goldfinger, Frank L. Fernbach, and Everett M. Kas- 
salow, now on leave serving as a labor advisor to the 
FOA French mission. 
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II. EDUCATION DIVISION 


During the past year the Education Division of the 
CIO Department of Education and Research provided 
various types of services for International Unions, 
state and city Councils and local union education com- 
mittees. 

The Department worked closely with the CIO 
International Affairs Department in helping to build 
better understanding of the role of the free trade 
unions and their functioning in the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. It also worked 
closely with the CIO Committee on Civil Rights in 
distributing various materials and films that would 
be helpful to local unions and community groups in- 
terested in implementing the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregated schools. 

The Department sponsored 11 one-week leadership 
training programs and worked in numerous weekend 
conferences, providing materials and helping to staff 
these conferences. 

The Department planned and carried through the 
Third CIO-Scandinavian Labor Education Workshop 
with 25 CIO and CCL delegates from the United 
States and Canada, representing nine International 
Unions. The three-week workshop was held from 
June 18 to July 9. It was partly financed by the 
first UNESCO workers’ travel grant to the trade 
union movement in the United States. 

Unusually heavy demands were made during the 
last year of the three-year program of the Inter- 
University Labor Education Committee, a project of 
the Ford Foundation Fund for Adult Education. How- 
ever, with a grant available from the IULEC, the 
Department, with additional staff, was able to spon- 
sor five regional conferences and a national confer- 
ence on the experimental university labor education 
programs which have been functioning from July 1, 
1951 through June 30, 1954. 

The Department continued the development of a 
wide variety of pamphlet materials for use with local 
unions and community groups. Many of these were 
mailed to the mailing lists maintained by the Depart- 
ment. Additional copies were requested as a result 
of the mailings. Special efforts were made to reach 
teachers who need materials from the labor move- 
ment in order to present a well-balanced teaching 
program. 

This year concluded the most successful year of 
film distribution by the Film Division. In cooperation 
with the National PAC, special efforts were made to 
secure films of value in discussing election problems. 
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Schools and Conferences 


Emphasizing a field program, the CIO Department 
of Education and Research continued to sponsor one- 
week training institutes in cooperation with State 
Councils and International Unions. Eleven institutes 
of this character were held, three in cooperation with 
the Textile Workers Union of America and two in 
cooperation with the United Rubber Workers Union. 
In several areas, institutes were postponed until the 
spring of 1955 because of the importance of national 
election work in the fall of 1954. 

The Department continued its policy of working 
cooperatively with International Unions which wished 
to plan special collective bargaining classes for spe- 


cific schools. 


List of Institutes 


The following institutes were held during the year: 


Northern New England Goddard College 
January 31-February 6 Plainfield, Vermont 


Minnesota 
May 9-14 


Alabama-Georgia- 
Florida 
May 23-29 


New Jersey 
June 20-26 


Maryland-District of 
Columbia 
July 11-17 


Massachusetts 
July 25-31 


Pennsylvania 
August 15-21 


Iowa-Nebraska 


Dehaven’s North Star Lodge 
Marcell, Minnesota 


Lake Junaluska Assembly 
Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Brethren Service Center 
New Windsor, Maryland 


Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


YMCA Camp 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


YWCA Camp 


August 29-September 3 Boone, Iowa 


North Carolina 
September 12-18 


California 


Lake Junaluska Assembly 
Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina 


California Hot Springs 


September 26-October 2 Tulare County, California 
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Oklahoma-Arkansas- University of Oklahoma 
Texas Norman, Oklahoma 
November 28- 
December 4 


Summer institutes sponsored by International Unions 
and State Councils reached more than 7000 delegates 
during this past summer. 

The Department cooperated with many state and 
city Councils in planning and staffing weekend edu- 
cational eonferences, jointly sponsoring educational 
conferences with the county Councils of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Little Rock, Arkansas; and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Both the conferences and the schools have provided 
excellent opportunities for overseas trade unionists 
to meet American workers first hand. American 
trade unionists, through their intimate contact with 
workers from other countries, have been able to ap- 
preciate the importance of international affairs and 
have become more concerned about the role of unions 
in seeking solutions to these problems. 

Representatives from England, Malaya, Austria, 
Germany, Holland, etc., have been present at CIO 
schools and conferences during the past summer. A 
Dutch Foreign Operations Administration team in- 
terested in workers’ education, spent the full week 
at the CIO School held at Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina, September 12-18, observing techniques used 
in the school, 


C10-Scandinavian Labor Workshop 


In 1952, the Department undertook an experiment 
which has since become a basic part of CIO’s program 
for education toward greater international under- 
standing on the part of CIO members and their com- 
munities. This is the CIO-Scandinavian Labor Ed- 
ucation Workshop, which each year takes a group of 
local union leaders to Scandinavia for three weeks 
to meet Danish, Norwegian and Swedish workers in 
similar jobs and industries. 

Twenty-five union members from the United States 
and Canada participated in the three-week tour in 
1954. The delegation included eight Steelworkers, 
three each from the Automobile Workers, the Cloth- 
ing Workers, the Electrical Workers, and the Rubber 
Workers; one each from the Paper Workers, Oil 
Workers, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers, and a Canadian Brewery Worker. 


The workshop was cooperatively sponsored by the 
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CIO Department of Education and Research, the CIO 
International Affairs Department, and by the Inter- 
national Affairs Department of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. The Scandinavian sponsors were the 
trade union federations of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. Delegates were the guests of the federations 
in their respective countries. 

The Education Department also received a Work- 
ers’ Study Tour grant from UNESCO to cover travel 
expenses between countries in Scandinavia. Through 
this grant, the CIO-CCL delegation became one of 
more than 70 groups of workers from 15 countries 
that traveled during the summer of 1954 to meet 
workers of other nations. This was the first such 
grant made by UNESCO to a trade union group in the 
United States. 

As a result of the three CIO-CCL Scandinavian 
Workshops, 64 CIO and CCL members have had an 
opportunity to represent their unions in Scandinavia. 
They have come from 16 different International Un- 
ions and many parts of the United States and Canada. 
From 20 states and 3 Canadian provinces, they have 
been able to contribute the viewpoints of a broad cross- 
section of the American life in their give and take dis- 
cussions with workers overseas. 

An important feature of the 1954 workshop was the, 
two-and a half day briefing in New York City before 
the group left for overseas. These sessions gave them 
background on the countries they were to visit and 
explained the purposes of the program and the re- 
sponsibilities of delegates as ambassadors of all the 
members of the CIO and CCL. 

Three delegates from earlier workshops sat in on 
the sessions. They told about their experiences and 
described some of the ways they had used what they 
learned in their union and community program. Said 
one delegate of the 1952 trip: ‘When you see a country 
that has resources much less than ours and see what 
they are able to do to meet the needs of their people, 
it makes you kind of humble.” 


*‘Builders of International 
Understanding”’ 


During the briefing, Jacob Potofsky, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union and Chair- 
man of the CIO International Affairs Committee, ex- 
plained the purpose of the workshop to delegates. 
“You people are the real builders of international un- 
derstanding,” he said. “You can talk to workers 
overseas because you are workers here in the United 
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States and Canada. And when you come back, you 
will be able to talk to workers in your shops and in 
your communities in an extremely effective way.” 

The 1954 delegation spent its first week in Sweden, 
staying part of the time at a union school at Runo, 
near Stockholm. The second week was spent in Den- 
mark where delegates were guests for two nights in 
the homes of workers in industries similar to their 
own. And during their final week in Norway, their 
headquarters was at the Seamen’s Union School in 
Oslofiord. They learned about the labor organizations 
of Scandinavia, the cooperatives, social and economic 
legislation, labor education, foreign policy, and most 
important, they made friends with workers in the 
three countries. 

After the Scandinavian trip, six delegates went on 
to England for a week where they visited a Trans- 
port Workers Union school through arrangements 
made by Ellen McCullough of their Education and 
Research Department; the delegates went to the head- 
quarters of the Distributive Workers Union in Man- 
chester; saw a rehabilitation center; had dinner with 
14 labor members of Parliament, including Alfred 
Robens, who will be remembered by the CIO mem- 
bers who attended the CIO World Affairs School in 
January 1954. They also had time for some good 
sessions with English workers, such as C. Hamnett who 
was in Manchester with them and went on to London 
to take them on a tour of the city. The program 
in England was arranged through the Workers Travel 
Association of England and was financed by the 
UNESCO grant to cover travel between countries, 


Use of Experience Abroad 


Many of the delegates who attended the first two 
CIO Scandinavian Workshops have done outstanding 
jobs in their unions and their communities to help 
fellow members and neighbors get a better under- 
standing of people in other countries. 

The 1954 delegates have made a good beginning in 
the use of their experience. A television interview on a 
national hook-up was arranged for four delegates on 
their return. In addition, a number of them have 
appeared on television and radio programs in their 
own communities to tell about their trip. Delegates 
submitted written reports. They are also reporting 
to their locals, to district and area bodies of their 
International Unions, and to the International Officers, 
Reports are made to city and state Industrial Union 
Councils, and many delegates are arranging to tell 
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uther local unions in their areas about their experience. 
Reports have appeared in International and Council 
papers. 

As a result of what they saw in Scandinavia, some 
of the delegates are planning additional work through 
their union organizing departments. Others will ex- 
pand their activities in labor education. Some are 
making special efforts to share their experiences with 
their communities through church and civic groups 
such as the Boy Scouts, co-ops, schools, etc. 

Where it could be arranged, delegates have been 
able to entertain teams of trade unionists from the 
Scandinavian countries when they visited their com- 
munities, 

Wherever possible, the Department has included in 
its summer school programs and weekend conferences 
discussions by delegates to the Scandinavian Work- 
shops on what it means to a U. S. trade unionist to 
meet workers in other countries, 

One labor educator who had sat in on several such 
discussions wrote recently, “The rank and file partici- 
pants in the Scandinavian project are far and away 
the most stimulating force yet devised to develop an 
awareness of international problems and an attitude 
of a hands-across-the-sea brotherhood among American 
trade unionists. 

“T have observed three such reports in schools and 
in each case their impact was almost visible. Ques- 
tions never ceased coming and on each occasion the 
really live discussions had to be cut off, after several 
extensions, by the instructors. Delegates were the cen- 
ter of interested groups of people after the sessions 
and during the other school periods.” 

This expresses the value and the purpose of the CIO 
Scandinavian Workshops. 


Second World Affairs Institute 


The CIO Department of Education and Research, 
the CIO International Affairs Department and the 
American Labor Education Service jointly sponsored 
the second World Affairs Institute which was held 
at Haven Hill, Michigan, January 10-22, 1954. Twenty- 
four full-time staff members from nine International 
Unions attended the seminar. The cooperative project 
was staffed by leaders from the CIO International 
Affairs Department, international affairs experts from 
the United Nations and from the U. S. Department 
of State as well as staff members from the American 
Labor Education Service and the CIO Department of 
Education and Research. A number of overseas trade 
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unionists attended the seminar part-time, including 
the Honorable Alfred Robens, M.P., British Under-Sec- 
retary of Labor in the Atlee government, and rep- 
resentatives from Sweden, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
Germany, etc. The Department is hoping to sponsor 
a third World Affairs Seminar this winter. 


Three-Year Experiment Completed 


For the past three years, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research has given a good deal of time 
to the work of the Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee. This committee, which received a grant 
of approximately $350,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation, functioned from 
July 1951 to June 30, 1954. The eight universities co- 
operating under the grant were as follows: University 
of California, University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
University of Illinois, Pennsylvania State College, 
Roosevelt College, Rutgers University and University 
of Wisconsin, 

The Executive Board of the IULEC was made up of 
one representative from each of the eight universities 
and four from AFL and four from CIO. The CIO De- 
partment of Education and Research received a grant 
from the IULEC to carry on labor liaison work with 
the eight university projects and to sponsor confer- 
ences with CIO representatives in regions where 
university projects were being conducted. 

Mr. Hyman Kornbluh was hired for a period of 
seven months, and clerical assistance was provided. 
Under the direction of the Department he set up a 
series of five regional conferences, as follows: 


Santa Barbara, California, December 1-2, 1953, on 
the University of California Community Health 
Project. 

New York City, February 16-17, 1954, on (1) Penn- 
sylvania State College project of developing labor 
education councils and (2) Cornell University 
project on integrating unions into community af- 
fairs. 

Ottawa; Illinois, February 23-24, 1954, covering (1) 
Roosevelt College Film Service Project; (2) Uni- 
versity of Illinois weekend conferences on inter- 
national affairs and economic understanding, and 
the Rockford Wives Project; (3) University of 
Chicago projects in developing materials and train- 
ing of discussion leaders in international affairs. 

Madison, Wisconsin, February 25-26, 1954, covering 
the University of Wisconsin School for Workers’ 
project of weekend conferences in international 
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affairs and economic understanding and the Mad- 
ison Union Wives’ project. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, March 3-4, 1954, 
covering the Rutgers University projects in de- 
veloping local joint labor education councils and 
materials in economic understanding. 

The conferences were attended by 180 representa- 
tives from CIO and 25 representatives from _ uni- 
versities. Representatives from CIO came from the 
IULEC Board, the IULEC Operating Committee, mem- 
bers of university labor advisory committees, Regional 
Directors and International Union district directors, 
education staff people, representatives of state and 
county Industrial Union Councils, and others who were 
directly involved in the projects. 

The general program followed at each conference 
was: 

A two-hour meeting on the history and background 
of university labor education programs in gen- 
eral. 

A three-hour meeting on the background of the 
IULEC and a discussion of the particular project 
in the area. 

A joint meeting devoted to discussing in detail with 
the university staff the progress and future al- 
ternatives of the specific projects which they were 
conducting under the IULEC grant. 

The conferences served many purposes. A great 
deal more understanding of the functioning of local 
advisory committees to the program was achieved. 
More insight into the responsibilities of labor and 
university people on these advisory committees was 
gained by both groups. The conferences were im- 
mensely instructive and informative for the CIO 
members on the IULEC Board. It was apparent that 
the need for guidance and coordination on the part 
of the advisory committee members and the local 
people participating in the projects was great. With 
this guidance from the CIO National IULEC Board and 
Operating Committee members, the cooperation and 
coordination on projects on the local level could be 
greatly increased in this type of program. 


National Conference 


Following the five conferences, the Department 
sponsored a luncheon in Washington for key CIO 
leaders and educational directors where a report was 
given on the five regional conferences and the work 
of the IULEC. To conclude its work under the labor 
liaison grant, the CIO Department of Education and 
Research sponsored a national conference for CIO of- 
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ficials where reports on the eight IULEC projects 
were given. The conference was held at the UAW- 
CIO Union Center at Ottawa, Illinois, June 9-11, 1954. 

The meeting, the first of its kind, brought together 
from all over the country for three days some 57 
union education directors, officials and staff people, 
state and county Council representatives, and CIO 
labor advisory committee members, staff and admin- 
istrative people from the eight participating uni- 
versities, 

The National Conference reviewed reports made 
by the university staff members from the various proj- 
ects and discussed the problems, results, and ap- 
plicability of the findings to other areas. A final ses- 
sion was devoted to a discussion of the function and 
responsibility of CIO members of labor advisory com- 
mittees to university labor education programs and 
the future of programs such as the IULEC. 

As an outgrowth of the work of the IULEC, the 
Executive Board of IULEC has set up a committee of 
four to meet with the Fund for Adult Education to 
discuss future projects in the field of workers’ educa- 
tion which the Fund for Adult Education may be 
interested in. Both AFL and CIO have representatives 
on the four-man committee. 

A final report on the three-year experimental proj- 
ect of the Inter University Labor Education Committee 
has been prepared under the supervision of an evalua- 
tion committee appointed by the Board. It will be 
published in book form by Harper and Brothers some- 
time in the spring of 1955, 


Work With Other Agencies 


The Department has cooperated with many spe- 
cialized groups in the field of education, furnishing 
them with speakers, pamphlet materials and films. 

To the more than 20 workshops held by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education in which CIO econo- 
mists participate, a selection of materials dealing with 
economic problems plus copies of CIO, What It Is and 
What It Does and If We Fail the Schools were dis- 
tributed. Many of the teachers have subsequently re- 
quested materials regularly from the CIO. 

A representative from the Department served on 
the Committee for UN Day and helped to prepare 
and distribute a bulletin entitled Labor and UN Day. 
The Department was responsible for working with a 
national committee on Educational Television and has 
prepared two special mailings for state and county 
Councils including material from the National Citizens 
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Committee for Educational Television, the Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, What Educational Television Offers 
You, a special reprint of an article on educational 
television which appeared in The New Republic and 
other materials helpful to Council officers interested 
in this problem. 

The Department has also worked with various com- 
mittees of the Adult Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Library Association and various educational and 
teacher organizations. 


School Integration 


After the Supreme Court decision, the Department, 
in cooperation with the CIO Committee on Civil 
Rights, increased educational work on the problem of 
integrated schools, emphasizing discussions in this 
field in schools and conferences. Wide distribution 
was given to the following pamphlet materials: The 
Schools and the Courts and Answers for Action, pub- 
lished by the Southern Regional Council; Segregation 
and the Schools, published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; and Integration of Washington Schools, pub- 
lished by the American Friends Service Committee. 

The Department is arranging for copies of the 
Southern Educational News, a Ford Foundation proj- 
ect which reports news on the South dealing with the 
integration problem, ‘to be distributed to CIO leaders 
in the South. 

The Department, in cooperation with the CIO 
Committee on Civil Rights, has distributed 20,000 
copies of the U. S. published pamphlet, Equal Job Op- 
portunity is Good Business. Special attention will con- 
tinue to be given to educational work in this field. 

Copies of the CIO Supreme Court briefs are being 
distributed to many educational groups. The Depart- 
ment has compiled a kit of some 20 pieces of material 
dealing with discrimination and is distributing these 
kits to local unions interested in working on this 
problem and to non-CIO groups. The Department has 
also distributed the pamphlets Anti-Semitism in the 
United States, and Segregation: A Two-Edged Sword. 
Special mailings on films dealing with segregation and 
discrimination have been made to unions using 16mm 
sound movies. 


Films on Freedom 


During the past year the use of films from the Na- 
tional CIO Film Division increased. There are now 
150 titles and 310 prints in the CIO Film Library. 
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Twenty-five titles and 55 prints were added to the 
library last year. 

Two major distribution projects were conducted by 
the Film Division recently. In cooperation with the 
National CIO-PAC, the Film Division was _ instru- 
mental in distributing 30 copies of the new film pro- 
duced by Roosevelt College entitled, You Can Win 
Elections. This non-partisan film stresses need for 
ward and precinct work and outlines the specific jobs 
to do on election day. 

The Division was also instrumental in publicizing 
the new Canadian Film Board movie Shop Steward, 
has arranged a number of previews of this film 
throughout the country, and has assisted many CIO 
groups in purchasing this film which is an excellent 
movie dealing with the handling of grievances, 

In order to give local unions audio-visual materials 
which deal with the problem of McCarthyism and the 
Bill of Rights, the Film Division has been circulating 
the Freedom House film which features the debate 
between Edward R. Murrow and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy; Freedom to Learn, produced by the Na- 
tional Education Association, which shows a teacher 
being tried supposedly for teaching communism; and 
Freedom to Read, a new film sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which shows an attempt 
to censor books available from the public library. The 
CIO Film Division has been assisting staff groups 
interested in using these films to discuss the problems 
of freedom by providing pamphlet materials, posters 
and discussion materials. 

The Film Division has purchased World Without 
End, dealing with the work of UNESCO in Mexico 
and Thailand, and is also circulating the new edited 
version of Intruder in the Dust, a powerful film deal- 
ing with discrimination in the South. 

The Division ran a film institute for the Iowa State 
CIO Council which was limited to local unions owning 
projectors. 


Variety of Pamphlets Published 


More than 500,000 copies of the Economic Outlook 
were printed and distributed during the past year. 
Reprinted in two colors, the average issue of an Eco- 
nomic Outlook runs between 35,000 and 40,000 copies 
per issue and has a life of approximately one and one- 
half years. 

Four hundred copies of the yearly bound volume of 
the Outlook were sold, primarily to CIO staff mem- 
bers and International Union officials who use it for 
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reference purposes in their daily work. More than 
80,000 copies of the issue of the Outlook entitled If 
We Fail the Schools . .. have been distributed. Sev- 
eral State Councils mailed them to local schoo] board 
members teachers and school administrators. The 
Ohio CIO Council mailed copies to more than 3600 key 
school officials in the state and received a number of 
requests for additional copies as well as letters on the 
importance of the publication. 

An example of the comments received on this issue 
of the Outlook is the following excerpt: “Your ex- 
cellent pamphlet ‘If We Fail the Schools . . .’ has 
just come to my desk. This pamphlet states, in as 
clear terms as I have ever seen it stated, the present 
and potential future plight of our public schools. It 
should have exceedingly wide distribution. If it is 
feasible, a good means of distribution would be by the 
local unions contacting school administrators in their 
areas and offering copies of this pamphlet for their 
(school administrators’) information. This, I believe, 
would be an exceedingly important community service 
by your locals.” 

Approximately 50,000 copies of the Economic Out- 
look on Workmen’s Compensation were distributed 
and 50,000 copies of GOP Delivers Tax Relief to 
Wealthy. Two former Outlooks were combined in a 
new two-color pamphlet entitled Government by Mi- 
nority. Dealing with the problem of re-apportionment 
in both the national and state legislatures, this pam- 
phlet has been widely distributed to high school li- 
braries, college classes and many groups working on 
the reapportionment problem. 

Two new pamphlets on growing unemployment were 
published during the last year in cooperation with the 
CIO Committee on Economic Policy. One summarized 
the testimony on this subject given by President Walter 
P. Reuther before Congress. The other pamphlet en- 
titled CIO’s 10 Point Program to Halt Growing Un- 
employment was a four-page popular leaflet which was 
distributed to more than one-quarter million CIO mem- 
bers. 

CIO—What It Is and What It Does reached an addi- 
tional 100,000 during the past year while Farmers and 
Workers Win Together ran approximately the same 
amount. Time to Get Angry by Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey continued in circulation, primarily 
among educators, and 15,000 additional copies were 
printed. 

A new CIO Songbook was prepared with special 
editions for the United Auto Workers and the United 
Rubber Workers. Thirty-five thousand copies of the 
tables on state provisions on unemployment insurance 
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and workmen’s compensation laws were distributed. 
This was revised in August 1954, and another 20,000 
copies are being distributed. 

Special editions of non-CIO pamphlets have been 
purchased for distribution including two from the 
Public Affairs Pamphlet series entitled Keeping Our 
Schools Free and Your Stake in Social Security. In 
smaller quantities, the Department distributed the 
Public Affairs Institute pamphlet A Look Into Hell’s 
Canyon, the Progressive Magazine special issue on 
McCarthy, and the League for Industrial Democracy 
pamphlets, Forward March of American Labor and 
Taft-Hartley in Action. 


Mimeograph Handbook Issued 


The Department, in cooperation with the Education 
Department of the United Rubber Workers Union, 
prepared a special handbook on mimeographing pri- 
marily for local union editors and organizers. This 
handbook includes tips on layout and a number of 
drawings useful for leaflets. A supplement was pre- 
pared and distributed to the same group and a second 
supplement is in the process of being prepared. 

A pamphlet entitled A Guide for CIO Representa- 
tives on the Governing Boards of Blue Cross Plans 
was prepared and made available to CIO officials. Four 
poster kits, including approximately 8 posters and 
selling for $1.00 each, are being distributed. 

A third record album, Songs for Today, has been 
distributed by the Department. The album includes 
the following four songs sung by Joe Glazer of the 
Rubber Workers Union: Solidarity, A Promise Ain’t 
A Promise, The Giveaway Boys, and You Gotta Go 
Down. 

The promotional movie poster has been reprinted for 
use in local unions. 

Through the use of a wide variety of educational 
techniques such as schools, conferences, films, pam- 
phlets, posters, records, etc., the Department has tried 
to provide those services for CIO Unions which will 
help to make them strong. With the many problems 
unions face on both the domestic and international 
scene, local union leaders need many resources to do 
the basic educational job necessary for maintaining 
and extending a strong, democratic society. 

The work of the Education Division of the CIO 
Department of Education and Research is under the 
direction of George T. Guernsey, Associate Director 
in Charge of Education. Mr. Guernsey is assisted 
by Stuart P. Brock, Associate Director of Education. 
Hyman Kornbluh was recently made an Associate 
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Director of Education after his work for the CIO on 
the IULEC project. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During the past year, the CIO Publicity Department 
has performed a wide range of functions in connec- 
tion with publicizing the various activities of the CIO 
and developing the most favorable public relations 
climate possible for our organization. 

As in the past, the Department has maintained 
close liaison with people from the press, radio and 
television. A steady stream of news releases and of 
special releases for radio and television has emanated 
from the Publicity Department throughout the year. 

Press comment about the CIO has varied widely 
from the sharply critical to the highly laudatory. 
Where criticism has been based on lack of knowledge 
of the facts, the Publicity Department has endeavored 
to counter these adverse comments by making all the 
facts available on any given issue. In addition, a 
number of press conferences have been arranged for 
officers of the CIO and occasional special luncheons 
with press and radio representatives have been set 
up at various times during the year to make the 
general viewpoints of CIO officers and officials avail- 
able to newspapermen. 

Close contact has been maintained with the various 
Departments and Committees of the CIO and with 
the publicity departments of the various International 
Unions on a wide range of matters affecting publicity 
and public relations. 


The CIO News 


The CIO News, our weekly official organ, has con- 
tinued to do an extremely effective job throughout 
the year. A substantial number of comments from 
within the organization and from people in other 
walks of life, indicate that The CIO News is read 
with interest and respect, not only for its news about 
the CIO but also for its coverage of events in gov- 
ernment and industry. At a time when there has been 
much criticism throughout America about the “one- 
party press,” it is clear that the role of The CIO News 
becomes increasingly important. 

Its news stories, editorials and cartoons have been 
consistently quoted or reproduced in a larger number 
of other publications. A number of studies of the 
labor press have cited The CIO News as one of the 
best labor papers in the country. The editorial staff 
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has worked diligently to maintain high standards of 
readability, factual accuracy and consistent reflec- 
tion of the attitudes of the National CIO. 


The CIO News, during the past 12 months, has re- 
ceived favorable comment for a number of special 
articles and series of stories. Among these was the 
intensive coverage, on a national basis, given to the 
election campaign; the series of detailed stories on the 
Westbrook Pegler libel case, which was covered by 
only one other paper in the country (the New York 
Post) with the same degree of thoroughness; a series 
of feature interviews with leading liberal Senators 
and Congressmen; a number of feature articles on 
significant strikes and on crucial areas of unemploy- 
ment; and a widely-discussed series of articles on the 
development of automation as a new and increasingly 
significant factor in American industry. 

The CIO News staff has worked to make the official 
organ of our organization a paper that will comple- 
ment the papers of the various affiliated Unions. The 
Publicity Department recommends to CIO affiliates 
that they give considerable thought to subscribing to 
The CIO News for national and local officials and 
that they encourage bulk subscriptions by locals at 
the available reduced rates. The importance of the 
84th Congress is such that an informed membership 
is vital to the progress and stability of all of our 
Unions. 


As in past years, The CIO News, has published 
various special editions for a number of National 
Unions as well as its general national edition. 


Kaund The CIO News 


TTL] omicial Weekly Publication, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
D.C. 8, 1954 <> Vol. 17, No. 45 


‘Half Way To White House’ 


Demos Regain Control Of Congress 
Pages 2 & 3 


ClO Cracks Down On Welfare Rackets 




















CIO News brings union viewpoint to growing number 
of readers each week. 
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Radio and Television Activities 


Since September 1953, the CIO has been sponsoring 
a nightly news and commentary program on the ABC 
radio network featuring John W. Vandercook. The 
contract with ABC for this program was renewed 
during the summer of 1954, at the direction of the 
Executive Committee and the Executive Board. 

The program is heard on more than 150 stations of 
the ABC network in almost every section of the 
country. On a vast majority of stations, the pro- 
gram is broadcast at the dinner hour, when statistics 
show a large number of radio sets are in operation, 
both in homes and in cars, 

Various audience measurement organizations indi- 
cate that the CIO’s program has a very substantial 
audience and that the growth of that audience con- 
tinues constant. Figures based on one national sur- 
vey would indicate that during the course of each 
month, about 25 million listeners hear the CIO pro- 
gram. 

In October 1954, the Department, for the first 
time, offered a “give-away” through the program. 
On three successive nights, the CIO offered listeners 
a free copy of the Legislative Department’s Report 
on Congress publication. ‘The response was over- 
whelming. 

In addition, a number of comments through the 
course of the year have indicated that Mr. Vander- 
cook has built not only a large but an extremely 
loyal audience—both among trade union members and 
among the public at large. There have been many 
highly favorable comments about the “commercials” 
on the show and about the effective manner in which 
the announcer, Frank Harden, delivers these CIO 
messages. 

During the latter stages of the political campaign, 
Mr. Vandercook visited a number of key election 
states to report at first hand on political develop- 
ments; and also, to meet with CIO and community 
leaders in the various cities which he visited. 

On the basis of the comments and reports, the 
Publicity Department and the Henry J. Kaufman & 
Associates advertising agency are of the firm belief 
that the CIO program is filling the role for which 
it was intended—to reach a broad section of the 
American public with the message of the labor move- 
ment and of democratic liberalism; to add another 
liberal voice to radio; and to improve the public re- 
lations status of the CIO among all elements in the 
community, 
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CIO sponsors nightly broadcasts by Commentator 
John W. Vandercook on ABC. 


Meanwhile, the CIO has continued to endeavor to get 
the best possible use of free sustaining time made 
available by the various radio and television net- 
works. CIO officials have appeared on a number of 
forum programs on television and on a number of 
nationwide radio network shows. On the ABC net- 
work, the CIO has utilized the services of Mr. James 
G. Crowley for 26 Saturday night programs to ex- 
press the viewpoint of labor to a considerable audience. 

The Publicity Department is giving constant study 
to the problem of effective use of television by the 
CIO—a problem complicated by the extremely heavy 
costs for time and production on television and the 
heavy competition for the most popular viewing hours, 


Conclusion 


The volume of work handled by the Publicity De- 
partment throughout the past year has been extremely 
heavy—due to the sustained public interest in CIO 
activities, the additional work entailed in developing 
plans for radio and television, extensive promotional 
work, and the Department’s publicity work in co- 
operation with other CIO Departments and Com- 
mittees. 

The Director of the Department is most grateful to 
his associates for their efficient and cooperative 
handling of this difficult workload. 
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Throughout the year, Henry C. Fleisher continued 
as Director of Publicity and Editor of The CIO News. 
Miss Hollace Ransdell, Fred Ross, Gervase N, Love, 
Milton Plumb, William Millis, Albert Zack and Eugene 
Kelley, continued to serve as members of the staff of 
The CIO News and the Publicity Department. 

After the elections, Milton Plumb, who has done 
very effective work for the Publicity Department for 
the past three years, transferred to the Legislative 
Department. He was replaced by Edward Lashman, 
formerly of the CIO field staff. 

The Director is likewise most appreciative of the 
splendid work done by the business and clerical] staff 
of the Department during a year of great activity 
and a heavy volume of work: Mrs. Mary Petock; 
Alfred. L. Motley; Miss Hilda L, Julbe; Mrs. Marion 
Haith; Miss Lorraine Marshall; Mrs. Virginia Muteff; 
and Mrs. Dixie Pennoyer. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The Congressional elections of 1954 marked the 
sixth national election in which the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee has participated. It is with pride and 
gratification that the Committee reports that its most 
effective work was done in the 1954 elections and it 
looks forward to performing even more efficiently in 
1956. 

It should be noted at the outset that PAC’s ef- 
fectiveness cannot be measured alone in terms of the 
number of recommended candidates elected and de- 
feated. Equally important is the effect of PAC’s 
activities on the issues discussed in the campaign 
and on the strategy adopted by the two major political 
parties within whose framework PAC’s activities are 
contained. 

Measured by the latter standard, as well as the for- 
mer, the 1954 elections contain a truly impressive 
tribute to the work of CIO-PAC. 


Issue of Economic Abundance 


In 1953 the PAC reported to the CIO Convention, 
“CIO-PAC believes that the political party that strives 
for a national income of $500 billion a year... will 
win the adherence of millions of voters. CIO-PAC 
conceives the urging of such a political program of 
continuing economic abundance upon both major par- 
ties to be one of the principal tasks of the Committee 
in the coming months and years.” 

In the later stages of the election campaign of 
1954, the President of the United States found it 
necessary to espouse the cause of full employment, 
in distinct contrast to an earlier stand, and to promise 
to work for a national income of $500 billion a year. 
The entire campaign, in the industrial areas of political 
importance, turned upon the question of which party 
could best guarantee full employment and full produc- 
tion. The states in which there was concrete evi- 
dence of the inability or unwillingness of the Admin- 
istration to achieve a full employment economy were 
the states in which the outstanding liberal gains were 
made. 
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Thousands of CIO members like those above watched 
at polls on Election Day. 


Perhaps the most significant fact of the entire 1954 
election was the emphasis placed by both parties on 
the government’s responsibility for the maintenance 
of a full employment and full production economy. 

In the event of a further deterioration in the eco- 
nomic situation this fact will be of inestimable value 
in hastening governmental action and in giving direc- 
tion to such action, regardless of the party in power. 

Notice has been served that unemployment will 
never again be accepted as inevitable and a matter of 
concern to the individual alone. The election of 1954 
demonstrated that the economic welfare of the citi- 
zens of the country is as much a matter of govern- 
ment responsibility as the national defense. 

It should be noted that this would not be so if it 
were not for the fact that organized labor has its 
own political organization to give weight to its views. 

This organization consists of tens of thousands of 
active citizens, informed in the techniques of politics 
and unafraid of the role they are called upon to play 
in the election process. Their number is growing 
daily. 


Community Acceptance 


Another measure of the status of PAC is the ac- 
ceptance it wins in the community for, to achieve 
its objectives of progressive government and an ac- 
tive citizenry, it must have allies with others seeking 
the same end. 

The acceptance PAC has won may be judged from 
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the fact that, despite several attempts, no candidate 
was successful in driving a wedge between PAC and 
the rest of the community. In only one instance was 
PAC made the major target in a political campaign. 
In all other instances efforts in this direction failed 
dismally. 

In all of the politically important areas of the 
country PAC has become an established part of the 
community and its right to participate in the processes 
of democracy is unchallenged. Of perhaps more im- 
portance is the fact that PAC in many areas is now 
recognized as one of the major sources of support 
for liberal candidates and its recommendations are 
given weight by voters not members of unions but 
interested in supporting liberal candidates. 

In the elections of 1954 the PAC worked well with 
the AFL and other bona fide political organizations. 
In the total effort there were fewer duplications than 
in any previous election in which PAC participated. 


Election Results 


In the 1954 Congressional elections the number of 
Democrats in the House of Representatives was in- 
creased from 215 to 232. The number of Republicans 
was reduced from 219 to 203 and one Independent 
was defeated. 

In the Senate the number of Democrats increased 
from 46 to 48. The number of Republicans was re- 
duced from 49 to 47. The one Independent remains. 
It is possible that pending recounts will increase the 
Democratic margin. 

The effect of the change in parties controlling Con- 
gress cannot, of course, be fully assessed until the next 
Congress convenes but it is safe to predict that it will 
mean an end, so far as Congress has the power to 
stop them, of the give-aways of our natural re- 
sources. It will also mean, within the government, 
a counter-balance to the influence of big business 
within the executive branch of the government. 

The appointment of corporation executives to posts 
of high importance in the government will be sub- 
ject to more scrutiny. The actions of appointed of- 
ficials can be reviewed by persons with a larger sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the public welfare. 


Sweeping State Gains 


On the state level the gains scored by the liberal 
forces in the nation were much more sweeping. 
Of the 34 governorships at stake in the election, the 
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Democrats won 19 and the Republicans won 15, a gain 
of eight for the Democrats and a loss of eight for the 
Republicans. 

In virtually every state legislature liberal forces 
gained ground while the reactionary forces lost ground. 
At the county level as well there were important lib- 
eral gains and reactionary losses. 

The importance of these election victories, which 
centered mainly in the industrial states and cities of 
the nation, cannot be over-estimated. 

They will be reflected in the presidential nominating 
conventions of 1956 and, before then, in the state 
legislative sessions which begin next January. 

They present us with the possibility of improving 
unemployment compensation legislation, which is in 
part a state responsibility, of stopping the passage of 
union-busting ‘right to work” laws, of improving our 
schools, of improving state tax legislation, of passing 
effective anti-discrimination legislation, and of institut- 
ing other forward-looking programs designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 


Elections in the South 


For all practical purposes the election in 12 South- 
ern states took place during primary elections held 
earlier in the year. The gradual trend toward lib- 
eralism which has been in evidence there continued 
at an accelerated pace this year. 

In contrast to 1950, no PAC-supported incumbent 
in the South failed to gain re-election this year and in 
virtually every instance their majorities were greater 
than ever before. 

Four reactionary Democratic Congressmen were re- 
placed by four liberal Democrats and one additional 
liberal Democratic Senator was elected. Three liberal 
governors were elected with PAC support and one was 
re-elected with PAC support. 

With the exception of Texas, every attempt to 
make PAC or the race issue the central theme of 
the campaign failed. In Texas it was necessary for 
the Republican President of the United States to in- 
tervene directly on two occasions to win re-election, 
by a narrow margin, of the incumbent reactionary 
governor. 

Your Committee’s staff, together with the PAC 
Operating Committee and the PAC Executive Board, 
functioned during the year along lines indicated by 
the experience of previous years. 

Five meetings of the CIO-PAC Operating Commit- 
tee were held during the year at which the Director 
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and his staff reviewed the progress of work periodi- 
cally and formulated plans for future activity. Two 
meetings of the PAC Executive Board were held at 
which policy matters were discussed and resolved. 
Throughout the year the Director was in frequent 
contact with the Chairman and other members of the 
Committee. 

Early in the year the PAC sponsored in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a conference on family participation at- 
tended by 181 wives of CIO members and women mem- 
bers of CIO unions. This conference was followed, dur- 
ing the course of the year, by 24 other conferences held 
in all parts of the country attended by CIO women 
members and wives of CIO members. The effect of 
these conferences, the purpose of which was to inte- 
grate CIO women into the CIO-PACs more thoroughly, 
was felt during the election campaign in the increased 
number of volunteers at election headquarters, the 
increased number of house meetings held, and the 
greater number of telephone brigades that worked 
during registration campaigns and on election day. 

It is expected the program of family participation 
will continue to grow during the coming year and in 
the municipal elections of 1955 and the presidential 
elections of 1956 will prove to be a potent force. 


PAC Field Staff 


The PAC field staff, consisting of five field di- 
rectors, worked within their assigned areas through- 
out the year assisting state and local political action 
committees in setting up and carrying on their pro- 
grams, coordinating the political action work in their 
respective areas, and carrying out assignments from 
the Director of PAC. 

The PAC Publicity Department issued 27 different 
pieces of political literature during the year with a 
total circulation of nearly 5 million. A 1954 edition 
of the PAC Speakers Handbook, in loose-leaf form and 
indexed, was put out early in the year and was 
commented upon favorably by a number of candidates. 
In addition a television film, consisting of 18 one- 
minute spots in which puppets discussed issues in the 
campaign, was made and used on 71 television sta- 
tions. The same film was also used extensively in 
the New York State and Pennsylvania campaigns. 
Also produced and distributed during the year were 
film strips, phonograph records, stickers and posters. 
Toward the end of the campaign, speeches and last 
minute campaign arguments were analyzed and the 
answers and elaborations rushed to political workers in 
the form of “campaign-o-grams.” 
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The Records and Information Department of PAC 
prepared dossiers, based on the Congressional Record 
and newspaper clippings, on 92 candidates and fur- 
nished them to state PACs. Twenty-nine special proj- 
ects involving more than routine work were under- 
taken at the request of state and local PACs or PAC 
officials and several hundred additional queries and re- 
quests for information were handled. 

Work with minority groups was directed prin- 
cipally toward obtaining increased voter registration 
and participation. The increased vote in the South, 
as compared with other sections of the country, and 
the solidarity of the Negro vote in Congressional elec- 
tions in the fall despite an unprecedented appeal by 
Administration forces, is evidence of the effectiveness 
of PAC work in this field. 

Throughout the year, state political action com- 
mittees worked effectively with other groups in the 
community and many state and county fairs had ex- 
hibits telling visitors of the work of PAC. Material 
for these exhibits and assistance in setting them up 
was furnished by the CIO-PAC. 


Conclusion 


Your Political Action Committee believes that its 
basic tenets have now been proved through six na- 
tional elections. Briefly stated they are (1) that year- 
round political activity is a necessary and _ indis- 
pensable part of trade union activity, (2) that through 
its political activity the CIO is performing an act 
of good citizenship in contributing to the health of 
our democracy, (3) that the vote of each individual 
citizen is of the utmost importance in deciding the out- 
come of an election and that our democracy can con- 
tinue to be healthy only so long as our citizens take 
an active and informed role in our national and in- 
ternational affairs, and (4) that in carrying on our 
work we are upholding the honored American tradi- 
tions of freedom and devotion to progress. 

Your Committee is under no illusion that the cam- 
paign of 1956 will be an easy one. We are disturbed 
by the tendency, evidenced in the closing weeks of 
the 1954 campaign, to substitute appeals to emotion 
for appeals to reason, the grasping at devices, how- 
ever unworthy, for the sake of temporary gain at the 
polls, the use of smear and slander in place of hard, 
democratic debate, and the use of unlimited sums of 
money to corrupt and degrade the democratic process. 


We view the raising of the level of political cam- 
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paigning as one of our most immediate tasks. We 
believe that if the election of 1956 is fought within 
the accepted arena of issues and ideas the country 
and the world will be the winner. 

To achieve this goal we must, and we shall, enlist 
the active support and interest of every member of 
our organization. We must, and we shall, further 
broaden the basis of our democracy by an unceasing 
campaign to register qualified voters. We must, 
and we shall, start work immediately to search out 
and give support to candidates for public office whose 
ideals and aspirations are rooted in the welfare of all. 

The Political Action Committee: Walter P. Reuther, Chairman; 
David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer; Jack Kroll, Director; John 
V. Riffe, James B. Carey, I. W. Abel, Joseph Beirne, L. S. Buck- 
master, John Chupka, Joseph Curran, Al Hartnett, O. A. Knight, 
Emil Mazey, T. M. McCormick, Jacob Potofsky, Michael Quill, 


Emil Rieve, Frank Rosenblum, James Thimmes, Desmond Walker, 
Carlton Werkau, and Arthur J. Goldberg, General Counsel. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE 


During the last two decades, America has been 
giving reality to the democratic promise inherent in 
our ideals. The contradiction between promise and 
performance is gradually being eliminated, 

This trend started slowly in the mid-thirties and 
was accelerated by the birth of the CIO with its 
promise of full equality for all industrial workers 
regardless of race, color or creed. It reached its first 
peak in October 1947 with the publishing of the Re- 
port of President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
This Report, while pointing up America’s failures, at 
the same time recommended a program designed to: 

a. Strengthen the machinery for the protection of 

civil rights; 

b. Strengthen the right to safety and security of 

person; 

c. Strengthen the right to citizenship and its priv- 

ileges; 

d. Strengthen the right to freedom of conscience 

and expression; and, 

e. Strengthen the right to equality of opportunity. 

In addition to establishing precise goals, this historic 
document represented the federal government’s clear- 
cut assumption of responsibility to preserve and guar- 
antee the civil rights of each American citizen under 
our Constitution. 

Upon reflection, we can now see that this Report 
represented a recognition of the strength and deter- 
mination of the American people to complete success- 
fully the social revolution in which we have for so 
long been engaged. As a people, we have moved for- 
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ward to carry out this program. Except for our failure 
at strengthening the right of freedom of conscience 
and expression, we have made ascertainable progress 
in all areas. 


Supreme Court Acts 


Following the publication of this Report, the Supreme 
Court began to translate the federal government’s 
responsibility to preserve the civil rights of each in- 
dividual into decisions that are changing the mores 
and patterns of American life. The Supreme Court 
in 1948 declared that racial restrictive covenants 
were no longer enforceable in the Federal Courts. 
Later it extended this ruling to state courts as well. 

This historic step was shortly thereafter imple- 
mented by the banning of discrimination in restau- 
rants and eating places in the District of Columbia 
and by a series of decisions in the field of education 
narrowing the framework of segregation. These de- 
cisions again eloquently reaffirmed that our Con- 
stitution applies equally to all who live under it. 

In retrospect, it can be seen that these decisions 
were just a prelude to the most recent one. On May 
17, 1954, the Supreme Court unanimously, and in 
clear and unequivocal language, declared that in the 
field of public education segregation has no place, 
that it is a denial of the equal protection of laws. 

This historic declaration promises our children they 
will receive a greater and more equal share in our 
democracy than we experienced. Moreover, the Court 
lost no time in applying the doctrine of non-segregation 
to other federal and local tax-supported institutions 
and facilities. 

The CIO, from its birth, has associated itself with 
this point of view and has implemented it with every 
means at our command. In this struggle, although 
the NAACP has taken the leadership in forging the 
law into an instrument of social precision to ac- 
complish these objectives, the CIO has always been 
closely associated and identified with the NAACP 
and other like-minded groups in this struggle. 


Housing Restrictions 


An important phase of the activity of the CIO 
throughout its history has been the promotion of ef- 
forts to improve the opportunity of working people 
to attain decent housing in good neighborhoods at 
prices they can afford. This housing has not only 
meant the improvement of the morale and efficiency 
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of workers, but also moves us closer to the American 
dream. 

The opportunity of each individual to obtain useful 
employment and to have access to services in the 
fields of education, housing, health, recreation and 
transportation—whether available free or at a price 
—must be provided with complete disregard for race, 
color, creed and national origin. Without this equality 
of opportunity, the individual is deprived of the chance 
to develop his potentialities and to share the fruits of 
society. Society also suffers through the loss of the 
contributions which might have been made by persons 
excluded from the main channels of social and eco- 
nomic activity. 


Segregation in Illinois 


The May 1954 Supreme Court decisions on segrega- 
tion in the public schools placed the housing restric- 
tions of non-white citizens into sharp focus. This 
problem is dramatically illustrated in the State of 
Illinois where some hundred thousand Negro pupils 
attend racially segregated schools because of neighbor- 
hood patterns, although the State of Illinois prohibits 
segregated schools by law. However, since state law 
permits racial segregation in housing, even when it is 
publicly aided, we have the paradox of segregated 
public schools in fact, even though prohibited by 
law. 

We have, therefore, consistently supported govern- 
mental housing programs which have sought to im- 
prove the housing conditions of all middle and low- 
income families without regard to their race, religion 
or national origin. Since the private lending and 
building industry had so long neglected to make its 
resources available to Negroes and other non-white 
families as it has to others, we have been particularly 
concerned with advancing the housing opportunities 
of these families. We have therefore opposed vig- 
orously all racial restrictions which have prevented 
non-white families from bargaining for shelter in a 
free, open and competitive housing market. 

As the FHA program has expanded in recent years 
and the slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
program has advanced, we have become increasingly 
concerned about the exclusion of Negroes and non- 
white families from the vast FHA-aided and rede- 
velopment housing. This has happened in spite of the 
evidence that the substantial profits accruing to pri- 
vate builders and lenders are made possible because 
of various forms of liberal federal aid, 
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Unless we are successful in arresting current trends 
we are convinced that the pattern of racial segrega- 
tion and exclusion in various forms of publicly aided 
housing will become crystallized upon such a vast 
scale as to negate the benefits of recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. This would 
continue, and even accelerate, racial divisions and 
tensions which will disrupt relations between the 
races throughout the cities of our nation. 


Federal Policies 


Through our National Housing Committee and our 
Civil Rights Committee, we have sought to point up 
these issues with the officials of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Veterans Administration 
and the President of the United States. While these 
officials recognize the problems, it is evident that they 
have not yet found the courage necessary to estab- 
lish policies to reverse this trend. 

We are convinced that the time has come for the 
federal government to formulate a clear and un- 
equivocal policy that there is no place in the Federal 
Housing Program for any form of discrimination, 
segregation or restriction based solely on race to be 
applied to the entire field of federally aided housing. 
The President of the United States must instruct all 
federal agencies offering aid to private developers, 
or to local communities for the development of hous- 
ing and the assembly of land for redevelopment, that 
all such federal aids are to be extended only to those 
who commit contractually that the housing and re- 
lated facilities made possible by federal funds, subsidy, 
insurance, guarantee or other aids, are not to be 
denied to any eligible families under pertinent statutes 
because of their race, religion or national origin. 

Moreover, this policy must clearly imply that all 
such aids shall be directed to a systematic program 
of making adequate new housing available to those 
most in need because of the accumulated years of 
racial discrimination in home building activity. 


Residential Exclusion 


This policy is immediately needed. There is ample 
evidence that those who seek to circumvent the 
Supreme Court decision of May 1954 are examining 
with new interest the Northern cities where residential 
exclusion practices have been used to maintain schools 
and other institutional segregation, as effectively as the 
Jim Crow legislation of the South. 
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The great principles enunciated in the school cases 
will democratize American living only to the extent 
that housing and neighborhood segregation are elim- 
inated. 


Report 

By. Our responsibility is clear—our efforts must be re- 
Walter P. doubled toward implementing this decision in the 
Reuther communities in which we live. Our first task is to 


bring all pressure on the federal government to 
withhold all federal housing aids unless they are avail- 
able on a completely unsegregated basis and are ad- 
ministered on a non-discriminatory basis. 

In addition, working with other community groups, 
we must exhaust every remedy to change the policies 
of the mortgage-banking fraternity. Our local unions 
must see that all public housing projects in their 
communities are occupied on a completely non-segre- 
gated basis. This is one of our most important com- 
munity objectives in the coming years. 


Civil Rights Legislative Program 


We can now evaluate the results of the first Eisen- 
hower Congress. In general, the CIO Legislative 
Committee characterizes that record in terms of the 
public interest as “shameful.” This record, consistent 
with the records of previous Congresses, was just as 
callous in regard to civil rights. The record of the 





Reuther with NAACP officials Spingarn and Wilkins 
discuss anti-discrimination moves. 
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83rd Congress refutes its leaders’ claims of a “lib- 
eral” approach to the problem of people. 

The civil rights legislation introduced in the 83rd 
Congress, with the exception of the Ives-Humphrey 
FEPC Bill, remained buried in committee. The Ad- 
ministration exercised no leadership whatsoever in 
bringing any of these bills out of committee. In 
fact, the opposite prevailed. President Eisenhower, 
in a press conference on March 3, 1954 reiterated his 
opposition to a Federal Employment Practices Bill 
with enforcement powers, thereby repudiating the 
efforts of those Senators seeking to get a favorable 
decision on this vital principle, 

There were three major proposals for changing the 
Senate rules which remained buried in committee. 
Here again there was no sign of, leadership to get 
these bills favorably reported out of committee. 


IveseHumphrey Bill 


The conspicuous exception was the Senate Labor 
Committee action on the FEPC Bill. Hearings 
were held on S. 692, the Ives-Humphrey Bill, which 
was favorably reported out of the Senate Labor 
Committee. This Bill would have established an ef- 
fective FEPC employing investigation, mediation, con- 
ciliation, and finally orders that would be enforceable 
in Federal Courts. The CIO wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed this measure although convinced there was 
not much likelihood that it would be passed by the 
83rd Congress. 

In addition, a Subcommittee of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee held hearings on the Dirksen Bill which 
would have created a study-type of Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, without enforcement powers. 
Civil rights bills were introduced in all the other ma- 
jor categories, such as anti-lynching, anti-Jim Crow 
travel and anti-poll tax bills. They experienced the 
same callous fate as other progressive legislation in- 
troduced in the 83rd Congress. 


Government Contract Committee 


As long as there is no enforceable FEPC, the gov- 
ernment has only one method to halt job discrimina- 
tion. It can refuse to do business with firms and 
agencies which discriminate. At present, the govern- 
ment has contracts with industry totalling more than 
$30 billion. Non-discrimination clauses are written 
into all government defense contracts. 

On December 3, 1951 President Truman appointed a 
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Committee on Government Contract Compliance. The 
Committee was to determine whether government 
contractors complied with the non-discrimination 
clause and was authorized to make recommendations 
to the President designed to seek greater compliance. 
On January 16, 1953, the Committee reported to the 
President. It indicated that the 10-year-old non- 
discrimination clause was largely a dead letter. It 
reported that federal agencies lacked adequate en- 
forcement machinery and as a result, few contractors 
obeyed the clause. It recommended that Congress 
or the Executive set up machinery to insure com- 
pliance. 

Four days after the report of this Committee was 
issued, President Eisenhower’s Administration came 
into office. President Truman wrote a personal letter 
to the incoming President emphasizing the importance 
of this report and recommending that it receive his 
early and personal attention. 

President Eisenhower abolished the Truman Com- 
mittee and, on August 13, 1953 created a new Govern- 
ment Contract Committee. Its purpose was the same 
as its predecessor—to promote equal opportunity by 
seeing to it that the non-discrimination clause was 
observed by contractors doing work with the govern- 
ment. 

To date, this Committee’s activities have been 
largely studying ways and means to enforce this 
clause in government contracts. A few minor cases 
have been satisfactorily resolved. 

The results of the Committee’s activities can be 
summarized as producing a pamphlet, posters to be 
posted in a conspicuous place by every employer 
holding a government contract, and negotiations with 
the several government procurement agencies re- 
sponsible for letting government contracts to create 
machinery that will provide adequate inspection and 
investigation of complaints of discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

No major cases of discrimination which have been 
referred to the Committee have been satisfactorily 
resolved as yet. There have been several cases re- 
ferred to the Committee in which the CIO has a di- 
rect interest. 

For the last few years, the Government of the 
United States has been the nation’s largest employer. 
During the last two decades, the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government, as an employer, has made 
great progress in granting equal federal job oppor- 


tunities. 
Since 1940, Federal Civil Service rules forbidding 
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discrimination in filling government jobs because of 
race have been revised several times. Each President 
in this period has clearly affirmed this policy of non- 
discrimination in government hiring. 

In 1948 President Truman created a Fair Employ- 
ment Board on the Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion to implement this policy. Under the present 
Administration, this Board has been inactive and in- 
quiry elicits the answer that the Board is being re- 
organized. 


Discrimination in Plants 


The 12th Constitutional Convention of the CIO 
recommended that each CIO affiliated Union seek to 
have non-discrimination clauses incorporated in its 
collective bargaining agreements. Each year our af- 
filiated Unions have made steady progress in negotiat- 
ing these clauses. 

These clauses in themselves will not do the job of 
eliminating discrimination—they only reaffirm the 
union’s legal and moral obligation to bargain fairly 
and equitably for every member, regardless of race, 
color or creed. They are a clear warning that we 
will not tolerate any device that sets certain jobs 
aside for whites, Negroes, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans 
or any other groups. 

Our responsibility is clear in the plants where we 
have collective bargaining rights. Discrimination in 
employment, promotions or layoffs because of race, 
color, religion, sex and national origin violate the legal 
rights of those who are discriminated against. 


Legal Basis 


According to the opinion of our General Counsel, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, “the United States Supreme 
Court, the lower Federal Courts, and the National 
Labor Relations Board have all held that when a union 
acts as the exclusive bargaining representatives of 
employees in a bargaining unit, it is the union’s legal 
duty to represent every employee in that unit fairly 
and equally, and in such a manner that no discrimina- 
tion results because of race, creed, color or nationality. 

“Any union which violates or fails to live up to 
this obligation, and which permits discrimination, 
whether by the terms or in the actual administration 
of its collective bargaining agreements, may be de- 
prived of its bargaining rights by the National Labor 
Relations Board. Furthermore, a union which engages 
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in or permits such discrimination, may be held liable 
for damages to the employees discriminated against, 

“As stated above, this policy against racial dis- 
crimination on the job and its legal duty to pre- 
vent it, apply both to the terms of a contract and to 
the way it is administered in actual practice. Even 
if a contract is fair on its face, if it is actually ad- 
ministered in such a way that discrimination in em- 
ployment or any term or condition of employment, 
such, for example, as promotion, actually takes place 
in the plant, the violation of the Union’s policy and 
its legal liability is just the same as if the contract 
in terms permitted discrimination. 

“Thus it is a clear violation of the law for a Union 
to sign a contract which freezes off the promotional 
opportunities for employees on account of their race, 
creed, color, or national origin; and it is just as much 
a violation for a Union to refuse to present grievances, 
on behalf of employees who are in actual practice 
discriminated against with regard to promotion on 
account of their race. Further, discrimination on 
the job is just as objectionable and just as illegal 
whether it is accomplished directly or indirectly. 
It is, for example, a clear violation of a Union’s 
policy and of its legal duty for it to permit the seg- 
regation of persons of a particular race, creed or color 
in a separate department, such as a ‘Labor Depart- 
ment’, or ‘Labor Pool’ in any plant with no provision 
permitting such employees to be promoted to or bid 
into jobs in other departments or divisions. A Union’s 
policy and its legal obligations cannot be evaded by 
devices of this sort.” 


Union Responsibility 


It was emphasized by the General Counsel that it is 
the discriminatory practice and not the contract 
language alone the courts condemn, and that a union 
and its members may suffer the penalties of the law 
unless the union exerts its best efforts to eliminate 
not only discrimination in contract language, but also 
discrimination in actual practice. 

Any Union officer who ratifies or approves a col- 
lective bargaining contract which provides for dis- 
crimination, endangers the bargaining rights of the 
Union. The same is true of any representative of the 
Union or local union officer who approves any side- 
bar agreement, written or oral, which has the same 
effect. 

Furthermore, exactly the same thing is true if the 
Union fails or refuses to present grievances and to 
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take cases to arbitration in behalf of employees who 
have actually been discriminated against on account of 
race, creed, color or national origin. No Union officer 
should approve any contract which either by its terms 
or its actual operation results in discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed or color, 

There is evidence that workers, particularly in the 
South, who suffer from discrimination of this type, 
are prepared to go into court to rectify it. We 
strongly urge CIO affiliates to carefully examine the 
administration of their contracts, in order to determine 
that these practices do not exist within their organiza- 
tion. If, upon examination, it is found that discrimina- 
tion of this character is present, immediate steps 
should be taken to eliminate these practices as quickly 
as possible. 

The Committee: James B. Carey, Chairman; Willard Townsend, 
Secretary; George L-P Weaver, Director; William Oliver, George 
Maher, Bessie Hillman, W. Richard Carter, Mo : 
Martin, Harry Read, T. M. McCormick, Russell Lasley, James 


Turner, Francis Shane, Boyd Wilson, Gustav Faber, William Munger 
and Arthur Goldberg. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


A major part of the program of the National CIO 
Community Services Committee during the past year 
was designed to stimulate active participation by CIO 
unions and members in the affairs of their communi- 
ties. The Committee’s objective was to help our unions 
and the community as a whole join forces in strength- 
ening family life and social living. It has been the 
philosophy of the Committee from the very beginning 
that a community can become truly representative and 
responsive only if its people, including trade-unionists, 
assume their full responsibilities as citizens. 

Towards this end, CIO-CSC, both nationally and lo- 
cally, has developed working relationships with other 
organized groups in our society, including health and 
welfare agencies, adult education programs, manage- 
ment, the clergy, physicians and other professionals, 
government agencies and other labor groups. Towards 
this end, too, CIO-CSC has developed programs of ac- 
tion and service within our affiliates designed to en- 
courage and train greater numbers of CIO members to 
know their communities and to participate actively on 
the policy-making boards and committees of com- 
munity agencies. 

While we recognize that CIO-CSC relationships with 
other groups in our society is good public relations, the 
Committee’s program was not developed for this pur- 
pose. The Committee believes that no community 
relations program can be effective in a vacuum. If it 
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is to be successful, community relations must be based 
upon action; it must be a day-to-day activity; it must 
be founded upon service to the people and to the com- 
munity. Community relations is not best when it is 
designed consciously for this purpose. It is best when 
it is a recognizable by-product of an action-service 
program. 

Implementing its action-service program, the Com- 
mittee this year entered into formal understandings 
with the American Red Cross on disaster services and 
blood banks. 


CIO-Red Cross Understanding 


The statement of understanding on disaster services, 
signed on May 18 by the director of CIO-CSC and the 
director of Red Cross National Disaster Services, rec- 
ognizes that CIO-CSC and the Red Cross “desire to 
cooperate in meeting human needs, regardless of race, 
color, creed and national origin, growing out of dis- 
aster...” The statement calls, among other things, 
for effective liaison at the national level and in the 
field, training for Red Cross staff members by CIO- 
CSC concerning the structure of CIO organizations, 
policies and program activities, special training for 
leadership of CIO-CSC personnel by the Red Cross and 
CIO representation on the disaster relief Advisory 
Committee. 

This agreement is being implemented. As a result 
of its application in the recent flood situation in Des 
Moines, CIO-CSC received the following letter from 
the national director of Red Cross Disaster Services: 


“T have had a very encouraging report from 
the Midwestern Area office concerning the 
work of your Mr. James McDonnall at Des 
Moines, Iowa. I want to share with you the 
satisfaction I feel over this report because it 
reflects, in my opinion, the CIO-ARC disaster 
agreement in action. 

“Mr. Desmond, Director of Disaster in the 
Midwestern Area, was in charge of the flood 
relief operation in Des Moines. Early in the 
job he found Mr. McDonnall conversant with 
the terms of our understanding and anxious 
to work with him in putting it into effect. Mr. 
McDonnall had prominently posted the agree- 
ment in his office and offered every coopera- 
tion to our staff. There was a quick meeting 
of minds between your people and ours with 
respect to relief action for disaster sufferers 
in the Des Moines area. On July 7th Mr. 
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McDonnall called a meeting of his organiza- 
tion which developed into a rather large gath- 
ering, including many flood victims. General 
policies and relief practices were explained by 
our staff, ably assisted by Mr. McDonnall, par- 
ticularly during the period of general discus- 
sion.” 

The understanding on blood banks which was offi- 
cially announced in June jointly by the chairman of 
CIO-CSC and the president of the Red Cross recog- 
nizes that both “CIO-CSC and the ARC agree that the 
interests of national defense and union members can 
best be served by the development of individual plans 
in each Red Cross regional blood center in cooperation 
with CIO-CSC representatives ...” This will permit 
full utilization of local resources, which vary somewhat 
in different regions, with both national organizations 
providing support and stimulation to the blood program 
as a whole. In addition, it will help provide blood 
when needed to CIO members and families on a “de- 
posit and withdrawal” union-wide basis. 


Aid to Union Members 


It has been the Committee’s policy to help CIO 
unions organize practical programs of aid and assist- 
ance to their members. In the face of unemployment, 
the Committee, in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, developed a guide for the full utilization 
of surplus foods for families in need as a result of un- 
employment, partial employment or other causes. A 
number of local community services committees of 
Industrial Union Councils, working with community 
welfare councils, departments of welfare and other 
citizens’ groups, have availed themselves of surplus 
foods for the immediate benefit of unemployed CIO 
members and their families. This program is in line 
with our conviction that CIO unions have a direct 
responsibility for their unemployed members as well 
as to those employed. CIO-CSC’s pamphlet Surplus 
Foods has helped our unions in this direction. 

During the past year—as in other years since 1945— 
CIO-CSC engaged in providing help to CIO unions on 
strike. CIO-CSC representatives assisted a number 
of International Unions and locals in developing strike 
relief programs—including the Auto Workers, Chemi- 
cal Workers, Electrical and Radio Workers, Steel- 
workers, Textile Workers, Rubber Workers, Wood- 
workers, Communications Workers and others. In 
May the Committee held its second annual strike as- 
sistance conference in Washington. Representatives of 
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12 International Unions participated. As a result, the 
Committee issued a pamphlet entitled Action for Strike 
Assistance with special editions for a number of Indus- 
trial Union Councils and International Unions. Much 
tangible good has come to our members as a result 
of this program—in the form of cash allotments, food, 
rent, credit, legal aid, family counselling, medical care 
and hospitalization. 

Hospitals and hospital services have received special 
attention during the past year from CIO-CSC. CIO 
members are covered by Blue Cross insurance. CIO 
members contribute to the support of our hospitals 
through insurance, taxes and voluntary contributions. 
CIO members and their families are in need of ade- 
quate hospital services. Still, very few Blue Cross or- 
ganizations and hospitals have CIO men and women 
serving on their boards and committees. 


There is a great need for the consumer and labor 
point of view and experience in the formulation of Blue 
Cross and hospital policies and programs as they re- 
late to benefits, services, rates and their contribution 
to the health of the total community. CIO-CSC has 
met and discussed this problem with a number of Blue 
Cross organizations and hospitals in an attempt to 
integrate CIO in this important area. 


Agency Representation 


In contrast the Committee’s program for agency 
representation is constantly improving. There are 
now approximately 20,000 CIO men and women who 
serve on the boards and committees of thousands of 
community agencies. This does not include the great 
number of CIO volunteers who are active in fund- 
raising drives and as union counsellors. The problem 
now, as the Committee sees it, is that there are not 
enough CIO members who have either the interest or 
the time or the training to serve effectively on the 
governing bodies of community agencies. 


While there is still too much token labor representa- 
tion and too much window dressing on agency boards, 
it is also true that in too many instances CIO cannot 
“deliver the goods” when opportunities for such service 
arise. In an attempt to solve this problem, the Com- 
mittee has inaugurated board membership training 
classes. These classes, which have been held in a num- 
ber of communities, are designed to train both board 
members and potential board members in the func- 
tions, responsibilities, skills and techniques of effective 
lay participation on boards of directors, executive 
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committees, budget committees, program and other 
committees of community agencies. 

Active participants in these sessions are union coun- 
sellors who have already been trained, in two-hour 
periods weekly from 6 to 12 weeks to know their com- 
munities, the facilities available, and how to utilize the 
services for the benefit of those who need them. There 
are close to 20,000 union counsellors in more than 100 
communities across the country. A great number of 
them function in the plants on a day-to-day basis. 
Many more function during strikes or in time of dis- 
aster. Good counsellors or referral agents are, in a 
large sense, the backbone of the CIO-CSC program. 
They know their communities; they help their fellow 
workers with their personal problems; they help pro- 
vide services; they are active citizens. With training, 
they can also assume greater responsibility as spokes- 
men on boards and committees of community agen- 
cies. 

The Committee is experimenting also with pre-re- 
tirement counseling as part of its retired workers pro- 
gram, and with multiple health screening. These pro- 
grams are still in their early stages. Other programs 
include civil defense, community health and welfare 
projects, service to veterans and to the men and women 
in our armed forces. The Committee recently voted 
to continue to cooperate with the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and to continue its active partici- 
pation on the Labor Advisory Committee to FCDA. It 
has been pressing for the establishment of union-man- 
agement civil defense committees in all plants and for 
greater participation by CIO in civil defense activities 
locally and on a state-wide basis. 


In developing these programs, the Committee has 
received wise counsel from a group of 20 distinguished 
leaders in social work, health, community organization 
and welfare who constitute CIO-CSC’s National Health 
and Welfare Advisory Council. This group met twice 
during the past year and its technical advice especially 
has been of great value to the Committee. 


Philip Murray Award 


The Committee presented its Philip Murray Award 
this year to the Menninger Foundation of Topeka, 
Kansas, for its outstanding achievements in the field 
of mental health. The presentation ceremonies took 
place at a dinner at the Schenley Hotel in Pittsburgh. 
The Committee plans to present the 1954 award in the 
spring of 1955 in line with the following standards 
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which it established this September as a result of 
its experience with the award since 1947: 


1. That there be only one Philip Murray Award 
recognized as such by the CIO. 

2. That it be continued under the auspices of CIO- 
CSC. 

3. That it consist uniformly of a cash grant of 
$5000 and a bronze plaque. 

4. That it be presented annually, if possible, at a 
dinner or similar ceremony. 

5. That the dinner or similar ceremony take place 
in a different community, each time, if possible. 

6. That no more than one Award be given in any 
‘single year. 

7. That the Award shall be given to either an indi- 
vidual or an organization. 

8. That the Award shall be given in recognition of 
outstanding achievements in the fields of health, 
welfare, recreation and international social work. 

9. That the Award may be given to either an indi- 
vidual or organization, so deserving, in the United 
States or in any other part of the world. 

10. That the cash grant be designated for a specific 
purpose, jointly agreed upon by CIO-CSC and 
the recipient, in the field of work with which 
CIO-CSC is concerned. 


This year, too, Mayor Wagner of New York, in con- 
sultation with the Committee, established the Robert 
F. Wagner Fund at the New York School of Social 
Work of Columbia University. Mayor Wagner pre- 
sented the School the $10,000 which CIO-CSC origi- 
nally gave to the late Senator Wagner in the form of a 
Philip Murray Award in recognition of his outstanding 
contribution to labor and social welfare legislation. 
The Fund will offer scholarships and fellowships in 
the same field—labor and social welfare. 


Voluntary Appeals 


Again last year CIO members contributed gener- 
ously to voluntary appeals. Again they contributed 
more than $25 million to community chests and united 
funds. CIO has been in the forefront of federating the 
multiplicity of appeals, and this year it is exploring 
the possibility of stimulating among the voluntary 
national health agencies the ultimate establishment of 
a National Health Fund for purposes of fund-raising, 
allocations and programming. A step in this direction 
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are current discussions between CIO-CSC and the 
American Heart Association which may lead to a for- 
mal memorandum of understanding. 


The Committee is a member of the International 
Conference of Social Work. It will continue its active 
interest and participation in international social wel- 
fare programs and activities. However, the Commit- 
tee, with the approval of the CIO International Affairs 
Committee, has decided to turn over to this Commit- 
tee its responsibilities in the field of overseas relief, 
including fund-raising for this purpose. 


More than 95% of CIO-CSC activities during the 
past few years have been of a domestic nature and its 
work in foreign relief was limited largely to its par- 
ticipation in CARE which it helped establish in 1946 
with a loan of $75,000 and which it has helped to guide. 
Since 1941, CIO-CSC has been responsible, in the CIO, 
for directing a successful overseas relief program, 
through trade unions and other channels in 21 foreign 
countries, totalling more than $15 million. This does 
not include the vast amount of money and goods-in- 
kind which CIO members contributed directly to the 
foreign relief agencies with which CIO-CSC had estab- 
lished a cooperative relationship. CIO can be proud 
of this achievement. 


To help implement its programs, CIO-CSC has issued 
and sold during the past year a number of pamphlets 
and guides on strike relief, union counselling, disaster 
services, surplus foods, board representation, mental 
health, fund-raising, etc. It has sponsored and par- 
ticipated in hundreds of training schools, institutes, 
round-tables, forums, conferences, broadcasts, conven- 
tions and meetings across the nation. In addition, 20 
regular bulletins and newsletters on CSC programs 
and activities have been issued both nationally and in 
the field. 


The Committee’s program is carried out in the field, 
through Industrial Union Council community services 
committees, by 60 full-time CIO-CSC representatives 
working on the staffs of community chests, councils 
of social agencies, state welfare funds and CIO organi- 
zations in Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Akron, Boston, Bridgeport, Bristol, Buffalo, Camden, 
Chester, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Erie, Flint, Gary, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Bedford, 
New Haven, Newark, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, San Francisco, South Bend, 
Springfield, St. Louis, Scranton, Syracuse, Toledo, To- 
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ronto, Trenton, Washington, Waterbury, Wilkes-Barre 


and Youngstown. 


The Committee: Joseph A. Beirne, Chairman; John Brophy, Treas- 
urer; Leo Perlis, National Director; Irving Abramson, Harry Boyer, 
Joseph W. Childs, Frank Grasso, John J. Grogan, William J. Hart, 
Al Hartnett, Bessie Hillman, Louis Hollander, Joe Joy, Emil Mazey, 
Thomas Rusch, August Scholle, Sol Stetin and M. Hedley Stone. 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


Mobilization of the tremendously increased interest 
of CIO members in safety, occupational health, work- 
men’s compensation, and rehabilitation of the phys- 
ically handicapped took a long step forward during this 
past-year. Members of the Committee, without ex- 
ception, gave considerable time to its work. Our af- 
filiates likewise made it possible for their members 
to attend and participate in many conferences and 
meetings in various parts of the country. The Com- 
mittee believes on the whole that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in bringing before the American 
people the grave problems of safety and occupational 
health and their related topics. 

The Committee, by Convention mandate, stands 
charged with the task of coordinating CIO efforts to 
make the work places of America safe and healthful 
for those who are dependent for subsistence entirely 
upon their daily wage. The first step is, of course, 
to prevent accidental injury anywhere and every- 
where, and also to prevent similar injuries inflicted on 
workers by occupational diseases which arise out of 
work operations in the factories, shops and offices of 
the nation. When such prevention fails, the next step 
is. to provide workmen’s compensation benefits in 
ample amounts to insure proper. restorative medical 
or surgical care for the incapacitated worker, and 
the secure maintenance of his family while he is de- 
barred from gainful employment. Lastly, when the 
injury or occupational disease leaves the worker, as 
it often does, with a varying degree of permanent 
physical disability, rehabilitation and retraining are 
necessary to restore him to a job at his highest at- 
tainable skill. 

One glowing truth which emerges in the experience 
of the Committee is that the worker incapacitated 
by accident or occupational disease does not want 
charity or relief. What he does want is restoration 
to a job at his highest attainable skill so that the 
daily bread of himself and his family shall be the 
product of his own labor. He is entitled to achieve 
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National Accident Toll 


The extent of this grave national problem is re- 
vealed by the record. 

The most recent reliable figures are those of 1953 
during which 15,000 workers were killed on the job 
by accident. In addition to this fatal toll 2 million 
workers were injured to such a degree that they lost 
time from work. Of the 2 million, 85,000 recovered 
with some degree of permanent physical handicap. 
The money loss falling directly on America’s work 
force is estimated at $3.5 billion. 

These are cold figures. They indicate but do not 
include the anguish of the sufferer, the worry and 
grief of his dependents, the insecurity that strikes 
the worker’s family when his earnings are suddenly 
cut off. With no intention to depreciate the tragedy 
of war, it may well be pointed out that while our 
casualty list in Korea for three years was 32,000 
deaths and 111,000 battle wounds, we killed during 
that same period 45,000 workers and injured 6 million 
more here at home. The casualties in Korea flowcd 
from defending the worthy cause of freedom; the 
casualties at home were in vain. 

The figures thus far given reflect only work ac- 
cidents. The total for all accidents in 1953 was 95,- 
000 dead and 9.6 million injured. In other words, one 
out of every 16 persons in our population figured in 
an accident in 1953! 

As to ooccupational disease, the record is shameful 
because the simple fact is that there is no record. 
Too many employers fail or refuse to report the facts, 
and there is a successful passive resistance to efforts to 
obtain them. This is a situation which calls for de- 
cisive action by the federal government because most 
of the states have failed to act on their own responsi- 
bility. 


The Committee’s Approach 


The Committee is committed to the theory that 
while laws are necessary and even indispensable in 
certain fields, the problems of safety and occupa- 
tional health can best be dealt with by voluntary 
action of the American people. Cooperation, backed 
by legislative enunciation of standards and strict 
regulation of callous and greedy employers, is the 
great answer to the problem. Decent employers are 
not hampered by strict laws; these would be decent 
in the absence of all laws. But too often even the 
decent employer regards with indifference or mis- 
takenly opposes the efforts of the public authority to 
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enforce safety standards on his callous and greedy 
colleagues. 

Wholly aside from the element of humanity, it 
seems to the Committee that decent employers should 
not submit to the competitive disadvantage inflicted 
on them by business racketeers who use the deliberate 
absence of safe and healthful working conditions to 
reduce production costs and hence increase profits. 

But the absence of safety and occupational health 
standards from the work place does not always indi- 
cate greed or callousness on the part of the employer. 
In far too many instances, the failure can be ascribed 
to blind ignorance. It is here that cooperation and 
wise legislation can do much to educate, to guide and 
to correct. This is particularly true of the smaller 
business or industry. It has been stated erroneously 
on numerous occasions that 70% of all work accidents 
occur in the smaller shops. These figures may be 
challenged, but the fact remains that the majority 
of accidents do occur in the comparatively smaller 
work places where preventive measures are deficient 
or totally lacking. 

According to the overworked theory of States’ 
Rights, it is presumed that the states individually 
step in and assert a position of leadership. Unfor- 
tunately this theory is not put into practice. A few 
of the states have enacted laws and code authorities 
and enforce them, but the majority give only lip serv- 
ice to enactment and enforcement. Even more un- 
fortunate is the indifference or mistaken resistance 
of businessmen to decent legal measures. 

The chaotic condition of the legal methods has long 
been recognized by the CIO, and so the Committee 
has been charged by recent CIO Conventions to seek 
action in this field at the federal level. Bills pro- 
viding for the enforcement of decent safety and oc- 
cupational health standards in the production of all 
goods that move in interstate commerce have been 
introduced in Congress. While these measures have 
failed of passage, the pressure for their enactment 
has increased. The Committee is wholly committed 
to seeking the passage of such federal legislation. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation is similarly urged as a 
problem that should be left wholly to the respective 
states. But just as similarly as in the case of safety 
and occupational health standards, the state system 
has degenerated into chaos. Procedures have become 
hopelessly involved in red tape; some of the state 
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industrial commissions are almost openly dedicated 
to the theory that their job is to hold benefit payments 
down to the lowest possible amount; the highest bene- 
fits paid in the least backward states are far from 
adequate; and an unethical minority of compensation 
attorneys have cast suspicion on their honest and 
ethical colleagues. 

These reprehensible conditions have arisen because 
the laws themselves are archaic. Some states have 
made virtually no improvements since their laws were 
enacted 30 or 40 years ago. The rise in living stand- 
ards, in productivity of the worker, the increased 
cost of improved medical and surgical care, have all 
been ignored. 

One of the most striking deficiencies in the Work- 
men’s Compensation system is the lack of adequate 
information on how the state system is functioning. 
Any friend or enemy of improvement in the system 
can cite endless statistics to back up his position. 
The one outstanding fact known to the CIO is that 
hundreds of thousands of workers and workers’ fam- 
ilies are suffering undue hardship and often stark 
poverty and misery because of the chaos in Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

It is this fact that has motivated recent CIO Con- 
ventions to urge that the entire system be federalized. 
The CIO is logical, not emotional, on this point. Since 
the last Convention, the Committee, in obedience to a 
Convention mandate, has requested the President of 
the United States to direct that an objective survey 
be made to determine the nation’s needs in the field 
of Workmen’s Compensation. At the President’s di- 
rection the U. S. Department of Labor is instituting 
such a survey under a committee on which the CIO 
is adequately represented. Our Committee is con- 
fident that the results of such a survey will show 
clearly the need for a federal system of Workmen’s 
Compensation with full state cooperation to replace 
the hopelessly confused present system of crazy- 
quilt state patterns. 

Wholly aside from the legislative aspect of the 
Workmen’s Compensation problem is the matter of 
voluntary and cooperative approach. Our affiliated 
organizations have consistently made available to the 
Committee the services of their highly competent 
experts in this field, and also their vast stores of ex- 
perience and information. It is not too much to say 
that a number of the nation’s leading experts on 
Workmen’s Compensation are in the employ of CIO 
and its affiliates. These experts are frankly recog- 
nized as such by responsible governmental and pri- 
vate agencies working in the field. 
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Rehabilitation of Physically 
Handicapped 


Equally important with the prevention of accidents 
and occupational diseases, and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, is Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. 
The nation’s problem in this field has become trag- 
ically vast. The human aspect is by far the most im- 
portant, but far too many persons give it little or no 
thought—unless of course the tragedy of permanent 
physical disablement strikes them or a member of 
their families. It can happen to anyone. 

For those who cannot or will not look at the human 
aspect, the Committee suggests that the cold eco- 
nomic facts involved may provide some motivation for 
interest and action. The plain truth of the matter is 
that the nation is acquiring in the physically handi- 
capped a growing costly burden that affects every 
American citizen and his family. Let’s look at the 
Committee’s facts. 

It is estimated by various authorities with differing 
points of view that the total number of physically 
handicapped persons ranges from 20 million to 40 
million throughout the land. Of these a large number 
labor only under minor handicaps that do not neces- 
sarily impair their working ability. A small minority 
of the total are totally and completely disabled be- 
yond hope of rehabilitation. Between those extreme 
ranges, however, it is generally agreed that between 
6 million and 7 million permanently handicapped 
could be rehabilitated physically, be trained for jobs 
that they could perform, and then restored to the labor 
market. It is difficult to understand why there should 
be confusion on what is essentially a simple prob- 
lem. The Committee challenges anyone to dispute 
the economic benefits of rehabilitation as against the 
economic evil of perpetual relief and charity costs. 


One Outstanding Fact 


One outstanding fact in the whole picture is that 
the overwhelming majority of the rehabitable phys- 
ically handicapped want to be rehabilitated, retrained 
and restored to gainful employment. 

The Committee points out that if the problem were 
a static one, the cold-blooded could argue that the 
passage of time would correct it. The condition how- 
ever is not static. The number of physically handi- 
capped, with its human degradation and economic 
cost, is steadily increasing. 

It has already been pointed out that 85,000 of the 
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2 million injured in work accidents come out of their 
experience with some degree of permanent physical 
handicap. As against the national toll of 9.6 million 
accidents in all fields, 350,000 recover with a per- 
manent handicap. All of these are workers or po- 
tential workers whose services are needed for the 
nation. 

It is in these figures that the growing problem ap- 
pears, because of these 350,000, present public facilities 
can provide rehabilitation and retraining for only 
70,000. The remaining 280,000 continue each year 
to swell the human scrap heap. 

It is possible to measure the extent of public ef- 
fort in this field. What those measurements reveal 
is that federal rehabilitation efforts are scattered 
among 32 departments and agencies. When we look 
at efforts by the states we find only a semblance of 
what is needed for sound performance. Canada, our 
neighbor to the north, puts us to shame in this re- 
gard. 

While our token efforts to deal with rehabilitation 
have fallen far behind, medical and surgical science 
have forged steadily ahead. Not a day goes by with- 
out a new scientific advance. If our morals and false 
sense of economy were to keep pace, the problem 
could be solved. 

It was all of these facts which led the CIO, in 
conjunction with the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped and a number of other or- 
ganizations, to back legislation in the 83rd Congress 
to bring order out of the disgraceful confusion. We 
demanded the creation of a coordinated division on 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped within 
the U. S. Department of Labor, backed by realistic 
appropriations, to undertake this important function. 
The Committee took the very simple position that 
physically handicapped persons are citizens of the 
United States, and that the Government of the 
United States owed a responsibility to its citizens. 
As could be expected, the present Administration and 
the 83rd Congress produced some minor “improve- 
ments” in the Rehabilitation Act as an offset to the big 
give-away program, 


Occupational Health 


This report has already commented on the question 
of Occupational Health in its discussion of safety on 
the job. For emphasis more detailed comment is 
necessary at this point. 

Within the U. S, Public Health Services occupational 
health was until this year handled by the Division 
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of Occupational Health. In a reorganization effort the 
work of this division was incorporated as a program 
in the Division of Special Health Services under 
the capable direction of Dr. Seward E. Miller. The 
Committee approved of the reorganization and con- 
tinued to participate on the public advisory committee 
on occupational health. The Committee believes that 
the reorganization reflects an improvement in USPHS 
—provided sufficient funds are made available to 
carry on necessary activities in the field of occupa- 
tional health. Present indications are that the pro- 
viso is highly speculative. 

Over the protests of the Committee, the Bureau 
of the Budget and the 83rd Congress slashed the ap- 
propriation for occupational health services to $537,- 
000 for the current fiscal year. This amount represents 
a federal expenditure of less than .0087¢ to protect the 
health on the job of an American worker. When it is 
realized that the occupational health personnel at 
USPHS concern themselves with such problems as 
radiation, air pollution, industrial deafness, chemical 
hazards on the job, industrial medicine, industrial 
nursing and similar subjects, the economy fakers 
make a tragical farce of the American worker’s well- 
being. 

The Committee is determined to voice the sentiments 
of CIO on this subject at appropriation hearings dur- 
ing the 84th Congress. 


Committee Activities 


In addition to its legislative and governmental 
agency activities during the year the Committee 
demonstrated to legislators and public alike in spec- 
tacular fashion that the rank-and-file members of 
CIO are individually and collectively interested in 
the Committee’s field of activity. This demonstration 
took place at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 22 in a conference on safety and occupational 
health. 

Inasmuch as the conference was the first of its kind 
ever called by a national labor organization, the Com- 
mittee’s conference call invited the International Un- 
ions and State Industrial Union Councils to limit their 
representation to qualified members who had assumed 
leadership in the field of safety and occupational 
health. The response to that limited invitation al- 
most overwhelmed the facilities provided. When the 
returns were tabulated they revealed the following 
attendance breakdown: 
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International Unions represented. ................... 23 
State IUCs represented 10 








City IUCs represented Ys 
243 delegates from 132 Local Unions 
17 delegates from 10 State IUCs 
9 delegates from 7 City IUCs 
23 delegates from National CIO, CIO Re- 
gional Offices, etc. 
292 

In addition, 13 persons from other organizations 
who sought to attend, were permitted to do so. The 
entire Committee was in attendance. 

Committee Chairman Michael J. Quill presided 
over all four sessions that extended over the two- 
day conference period. Because the subjects in the 
Committee’s field of competence—Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health, Workmen’s Compensation, and Rehabil- 
itation of the Physically Handicapped required the 
attention of all, the conference held one general 
session and three specific sessions on the three sub- 
jects. Top experts from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, the U. S. Public Health Service, state labor 
departments, and the American College of Surgeons, 
served on the conference panels with members of the 
Committee and other CIO experts in the various 
fields. 

The conference concluded its work by unanimously 
adopting a series of recommendations which were 
subsequently approved by the CIO Executive Board 
and given wide circulation to all our CIO affiliates. 
Among these recommendations was one that the Com- 
mittee sponsor similar conferences on a national or 
regional basis. 


President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety 


Following the historic procedure established by 
President Truman, the Eisenhower Administration 
sponsored a President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety. The conference met in Washington on May 
4-5-6. 

In accordance with a Committee recommendation 
CIO affiliates responded favorably to the conference 
call and sent 115 delegates to Washington from all 
parts of the country. They constituted a large seg- 
ment of the 2500 delegates in attendance. Thirty- 
five of the CIO delegates served on the committees of 
the conference and were instrumental in getting on 
the record the sound position of CIO on the subject 
matter of the conference. 
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One of the outstanding events of the conference 
was a panel discussion dealing with the necessity for 
community action in accident prevention. The CIO 
was most ably represented on the panel by Victor 
Reuther, Assistant to CIO President Walter Reuther. 


White House Conference on 
Traffic Safety 

Last winter the Administration directed Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks to sponsor a national conference 
in Washington during the week of February 16 to 
consider ways and means of dealing with highway 
accidents that caused the death of 38,000 men, women 
and children in 1953. The CIO was invited to par- 
ticipate in the conference, and Committee Chairman 
Quill was appointed co-chairman of the Labor Ad- 
visory Committee of the conference. 

All Committee members served as members of 
the Advisory Committee and CIO affiliates sent 50 
delegates to Washington from all parts of the country. 
A suggestion by a CIO delegate that the activities 
of the conference be continued through the year was 
unanimously approved by the conference delegates. 

When, however, the continuing committee was es- 
tablished following the end of the conference, CIO was 
excluded from participation. Inquiries at conference 
headquarters brought only the information that CIO 
was excluded by a decision made in “the White 
House.” 

The exclusion will definitely not mean the with- 
drawal of CIO from participating in highway safety 
activities nationally and locally. We will continue our 
activities to preserve the well-being of the American 
people regardless of political decisions in the field 
of safety. 


National Safety Council 


Efforts of the CIO to meet the National Safety 
Council more than half way in integrating labor into 
council activities as full participants appear to have 
reached a stalemate this year. Despite repeated di- 
rectives of the Board of Directors of the Council that 
methods of labor integration be worked out, a small 
group of directors representing powerful manufactur- 
ing interests have thus far succeeded in stalling the 
procedure. 

The Committee will continue its efforts to induce 
the National Safety Council to live up to the terms 
of the federal charter that was issued to it by Congress 
on the representation that the Council would reflect 
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the combined safety activities of all segments of our 
population. 


Education of Workers 


The Committee has already taken initial steps in the 
distribution of educational materials through its own 
mailing list of CIO safety committeemen all over the 
country. Plans for the distribution of such educational 
material to the educational directors of the affiliated 
International Unions are being made. In reaching the 
State, County and City Industrial Union Councils, the 
Committee has had the close cooperation and assist- 
ance of Executive Vice President John V. Riffe and his 
staff. The Committee plans to expand its educational 
activities during this next year. 

Committee members have worked in close coopera- 
tion with the Chairman in attending and addressing 
safety conferences throughout the country. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to give all possible help to CIO 
affiliates which may be planning safety conferences. 
A number of the International Unions and larger In- 
dustrial Union Councils have their own official safety 
and occupational health committees headed by a quali- 
fied director, and these committees are doing an ex- 
cellent job. 

The Committee never departs from the basic CIO 
position that safety and occupational health at the 
plant level can best be attained by joint safety com- 
mittees of management and labor, working together 
in complete cooperation and harmony. 

The members of the Committee: Michael J. Rg ok Bucks, 

George Bro’ 


Read, Secretary; Harry Block, Frank B 
Pat Greathouse, John Green, John R. Kumpel, T. YM. MeCormicle’ 
William Pachler, Dominic Tripode. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 


The sharp change in the economic climate of the na- 
tion which occurred during the past year has been 
the major force shaping the work of the CIO Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy. As the uneven transition 
following the Korean hostilities brought unemploy- 
ment and lost production, the Committee had to as- 
sume a major role in bringing these problems to the 
attention of the country. The burden of developing 
a specific program to halt unemployment and restore 
full employment also fell upon the CIO Economic 
Policy Committee during this past year. 

To understand the Committee’s activities more 
clearly, reference must be made to the period im- 
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mediately preceding the last CIO Convention. During 
the late summer and fall of 1953 the Committee ex- 
erted its maximum efforts to persuade the Republican 
Administration that the transition to peace after 
Korea would involve serious economic dislocation. 

When these views were first set forth right after 
Korea, the Committee, along with others who were 
pointing to the dangers in the situation, was subject 
to some public criticism. By the winter of 1954 re- 
ports were reaching the CIO that made it clear that 
substantial unemployment was developing in major 
industrial centers of the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, the official U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
ports on unemployment during these months failed to 
reflect fully this deteriorating situation. Top govern- 
ment officials nevertheless continued to take great 
comfort from these inadequate reports and persisted 
in a head-in-the-sand attitude toward growing unem- 
ployment in major industrial centers. 


CIO Criticizes Inadequate 


Unemployment Count 


Early in January the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce issued its monthly report on unemployment and 
reported that only some 1.8 million workers were 
Officially classified as unemployed during December. 
Chairman Rieve of the Economic Policy Committee is- 
sued a statement on January 8 in which he declared 
that the Commerce employment measure just wasn’t 
“adequate” to catch what had really been happening 
in the job market in the past six months. He noted 
that “in the transition period from full employment 
to recession the official measures, by their very nature, 
just are not sharp enough to catch the real human 
problems and needs.” 

Mr. Rieve pointed out that although the official 
unemployment figure for December of 1953 was 425,000 
higher than December 1952, actual employment in the 
United States was over 1.1 million less than in Decem- 
ber 1952. Mr. Rieve added that “in other words, in 
addition to the official figure on unemployment, 700,- 
000 jobs disappeared between December, 1952, and 
December, 1953.” The CIO added that it was “im- 
perative to call the country’s attention to these figures 
in view of the recent tendency to shower the people 
with a rash of figures calculated to show that ‘things 
are still awfully good’.” 

That the CIO’s criticisms were well founded was 
revealed when, in February of 1954, the Commerce 
Department issued a newly revised and improved un- 
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employment series which indicated that 3,087,000 
workers were jobless in January. (The older series 
which had been under criticism by the CIO showed the 
jobless total for the same month at 2,359,000.) 

As unemployment persisted throughout the spring, 
the Administration still pursued a policy of inaction. 
This confronted the CIO Economic Policy Committee 
with the necessity of trying to drive home to official 
Washington the problems of human misery and suf- 
fering. The Committee proposed to the CIO Ex- 
ecutive Board that a special] Full-Employment Con- 
ference be called in Washington, D. C. (It should be 
noted that similar types of conference were already 
being held on a state-wide basis in some of the hard- 
hit states.) 


CIO Full-Employment Conference 


The proposed Conference was accepted by the CIO 
Executive Board, and the date was set for May 11-12 
at the Washington Hotel. The Committee’s Chair- 
man and its Secretary each assumed a major part of 
the responsibility for planning and developing the de- 
tails and arrangements of the Conference. In the 
call for the Conference President Reuther warned 
CIO members and officials that they should “not be 
lulled by any slight seasonal improvement” in the 
spring. He added that “nothing less than full recovery 
and the resumption of economic growth and expansion 
will satisfy our needs.” 

Over 300 delegates from CIO affiliates in all sec- 
tions of the nation attended the Full-Employment 
Conference. In addition to addresses by top CIO 
officers, special reports were made on conditions in 
a number of hard-hit regions by the delegates them- 
selves. Addresses by the officers covered the general 
economic situation, as well as specific reports on 
social security and unemployment compensation. 

Guest speakers at the Conference included Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D. Minn.) and Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey. The Conference 
was well attended by reporters and other observers 
and was widely covered in the press. 

The second day of the Conference was coordinated 
by the Legislative Department. The delegates met 
on Capitol Hill with Congressmen and Senators and 
impressed them with the gravity of the economic 
picture. On the afternoon of May 12 they reported 
back the results of these meetings, and the Confer- 
ence was concluded with a discussion of plans to im- 
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plement the CIO’s recovery program through political 
action in 1954. 

The program actually adopted by the Conference 
was patterned on a special report which had been 
prepared earlier by the Economic Policy Committee 
under the title, CIO’s 10-Point Program to Halt 
Growing Unemployment. This pamphlet, aimed. at 
directly rolling back the recession and restoring full 
employment, has received widespread distribution and 
circulation among the CIO membership. 

For the Full-Employment Conference, too, the spe- 
cial pamphlet, CIO Fights for Full Employment, was 
prepared and distributed. This contained a docu- 
mentary record of the CIO’s struggle for full em- 
ployment since its formation in the ’30s and right 
on through the end of the Korean hostilities. 

In the period following the Conference the CIO 
continued to urge strongly on the national Administra- 
tion the necessity for a recovery program. When 
President Eisenhower’s mid-year economic statement 
was made public on August 12, Chairman Rieve de- 
scribed it as ‘selective optimism,” inasmuch as it was 
not a realistic appraisal of the economic situation. 

In this statement President Eisenhower compared 
conditions in 1954 with those prevailing in 1952 to 
support his contention that the economy was still in 
a strong position. Chairman Rieve pointed out that 
comparisons between 1954 and 1952 were misleading 
and would “not solve our present economic prob- 
lems.” With steel production down, with manufac- 
turing employment off 2 million, with the work-week 
reduced, with retail sales still lagging, it was noted 
that there were no grounds for complacency. 


False Optimism of Administration 


At the CIO Executive Board meeting in October 
1954, the Committee on Economic Policy issued a 
statement which chronicled the dismal series of Ad- 
ministration pronouncements on the state of the 
economy during the past year. These ran the gamut 
from early, false optimism, to attempts to minimize 
the difficulties, on to the period when misleading com- 
parison with earlier years had become the official 
line. This statement pointed out that the President’s 
“self-styled dynamic economic program has proved to 
be a complete fizzle.” 

To help restore full employment, the CIO urged 
all branches of the government to set to work “in 
earnest on a program to spark genuine economic 
recovery and a return to economic growth and prog- 
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ress.” The statement noted that steps to be taken 
should include: tax relief for low- and middle-income 
families, including an increase in the personal income- 
tax exemption to $800, and eventually $1000 per 
person; improved unemployment compensation, with 
benefits to equal at least two-thirds of a worker’s 
full weekly wages; a better housing program including 
200,000 public housing units per year; expanded public 
works, to meet the multi-billion dollar backlog of 
needed projects in the United States and to provide 
thousands of new jobs; and an increase in the federal 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour. 


Advice on Economic Trends 


In addition to helping formulate CIO’s public posi- 
tion on economic questions, the Committee has con- 
tinued its work of keeping all Unions closely informed 
on the short-run economic outlook and prospects. 
This is a continuation of an operation which was be- 
gun in the spring of 1953 in the form of a confidential 
economic report, issued every four to six months, and 
circulated to all affiliated organizations. 

These reports are intended as a guide to Unions 
in planning their general strategy and operations for 
periods approximately six months ahead. The reports 
are prepared by the Committee and the CIO Re- 
search Department, with the assistance of a special 
Technical Subcommittee which consists of the Re- 
search Directors of some of the larger Unions. 

It is instructive to trace briefly the pattern of these 
reports during this critical economic period. In April 
of 1953, prior to the ending of the Korean war, the 
Committee reported “that the economic outlook for 
the coming four to six months, and possibly on through 
the remainder of 1953, continues to be reasonably 
favorable.” On the other hand, the Committee noted 
that, looking beyond the fall of 1953, there appeared 
to be considerable uncertainty on the economic horizon. 
Events pretty much bore out this prediction as high 
levels of economic activity persisted through the sum- 
mer of 1953 but production and employment began 
to taper off in the closing months of the year, 

In October of 1953 it was noted in the Committee’s 
confidential report that “the peak of the recent boom” 
had already passed and that “during the next six- 
month period the economy will probably drift further 
down.” Again, events generally confirmed this pros- 
pect, although the increase in unemployment was 
somewhat sharper than had been anticipated. 

In February of 1954 the Committee noted that, in 
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spite of the “normally strong seasonal forces” of the 
springtime, there was no prospect of real economic 
recovery to full employment. In later reports the 
Committee went to some length in pointing out and 
explaining to CIO officials the essentially different 
character of the 1954 and 1953 recessions. 


Broadly speaking, then, the Committee has been 
the spokesman for the CIO on the national economic 
front. It has also attempted to keep Union officials 
abreast of significant current economic developments 
and prospects which may affect bargaining and other 
related policies. 

As the period of unemployment and economic stag- 
nation lengthens, the responsibility of the CIO to 
continue in a position of leadership on the national 
economic front increases. In its work this past year 
the Committee has taken the position that no at- 
tempts should be made to hide or gloss over the 
unemployment problem. Nothing less than sustained 
economic growth is consistent with the national and 
international obligations of our country. 

Committee on Economic Policy: Emil Rieve, Chairman; Joseph 
A. Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, James B. Carey, David J. McDonald, 


Jacob S. Potofsky, Walter P. Reuther; Everett M. Kassalow, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
COMMITTEE 


Recent economic developments have given renewed 
urgency to the demand of CIO Unions for guaranteed 
annual wages. Distress from unemployment has been 
widespread while profits of many companies have con- 
tinued to rise. Farmers, small businessmen, and all 
other groups have suffered as industrial payrolls de- 
clined. 

It has become increasingly recognized that guaran- 
teed annual wages will make a contribution to eco- 
nomic stability through giving employers an incentive 
to regularize production and through maintaining 
wage-earners’ incomes and national purchasing power. 
Members of the CIO are determined to see our guar- 
anteed wage demands translated into practical reality 
not only for the benefit of the workers directly affected, 
but for the welfare of all the American people. 


Integration With UI Benefits 


CIO Unions are asking that guaranteed wage pay- 
ments and unemployment insurance benefits be inte- 
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grated in an appropriate manner. Present unemploy- 
ment insurance laws have, with few exceptions, not 
dealt explicitly with the possibility of simultaneous 
receipts of the two types of benefits. 

Because of confusion on this point, it is worth re- 
ferring again to a report of a Committee of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies, 
which studied the matter last year. The Committee 
reported: 

““The Committee recognized that guaranteed wage 
plans which may be under consideration next year or 
thereafter may differ from those now being proposed. 
It is for this reason particularly that the Committee 
feels that it would be unwise and premature for the 
States to crystallize policy as to the relationships 
between guaranteed wages and unemployment insur- 
ance.” 

While our unions favor arrangements for inte- 
grating guaranteed wages and UI benefits, they are 
not willing to have present state disqualification pro- 
visions apply to the former. 


Union Proposals 


Since we summarized the demands of major CIO 
Unions last year, their proposals have been further 
developed and in some cases modified. Each affiliate 
develops its own proposals in the light of the condi- 
tions in the industries in which it operates. Our 
Committee continues to serve as a liaison center for 
exchanging information on common problems and 
union policies. 

An outline of current demands of three of the 
largest CIO affiliates follows. 


STEEL 

The United Steelworkers, in their proposals to the 
U. S, Steel Corporation this spring, declared: 

“The time is overdue for the establishment of a 
guaranteed annual wage along the practical and fea- 
sible lines advocated by the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

“The following five points represent the main prin- 
ciples of our proposal for establishing a practical and 
feasible guaranteed wage plan. The listed benefits 
which follow shall be paid to eligible employees to 
the extent permitted by the monies in the Trust Fund: 


“1. Rate of Weekly Benefits: 
32 times the employee’s standard hourly (job 
class) rate, minus (1) any employment compensa- 
tion benefit payable to the employee, and (2) any 
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income (if in excess of $10.00) earned during the 
week if the employee is partly employed. 


“2. Duration of Benefits: 
Report 52 weeks maximum, beginning with the start of 
By any period of total or partial unemployment. If an 
Walter P. employee returns to work after a period of total 
Reuther or partial unemployment, he becomes eligible for 
all or part of a second 52-week period of benefits 
after a year has expired from the beginning of his 
first period of unemployment. During any 52-week 
period of benefits, the total benefits received, meas- 
ured in hours’ pay at the employee’s standard hourly 
rate, shall not be more than three times the hours 
paid for by the Company (and the number of hours 
of absence because of occupational accident or 
disease) during the year immediately prior to the 
beginning of the period of benefits. 


“3. Eligibility For Benefits: 
To be eligible for benefits an employee must: 

(a) Have two years or more of continuous service 
with the employer, 

(b) Be partly or wholly unemployed. 

(c) Have worked for the employer (or been absent 
because of occupational accident or sickness) 
in the year preceding the benefit year. 

(d) Be able to perform and be available for suit- 
able work. 

(e) Be registered for work with the appropriate 
employment office. 

(f) Apply for and accept, if offered, suitable work 
when properly referred to such work. 


“4, Financing: 

The Company shall pay 4% of its total payroll 
for employees in the bargaining unit into a trust 
fund. The benefits set forth in the plan shall be paid 
from this trust fund to the extent possible, and 
the Company shall have no liability to pay for any 
benefits which cannot be provided from the funds 
available in the trust fund. 


“5. Administration of the Plan: 

The Company shall administer the plan, subject 
to the grievance and arbitration machinery of the 
collective bargaining contract. The company shall 
supply full details of the operation of the plan to 
the Union.” 


TUE 

The Convention of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, this fall 
approved the following: 
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“While conditions in each plant or company may 
differ, and any guaranteed annual wage must be 
tailor-made to fit those particular conditions, we pro- 
pose that new contracts include the following type of 
provisions: 

“1. For each employee with one year’s seniority, the 
company will guarantee 2080 hours of pay, to include 
not less than 48 weeks of 40 hours each at the em- 
ployee’s regular day work or guaranteed incentive 
rate of pay per hour, including the shift differential. 

“(Where all wage increases in the past have not been 
incorporated in the base rate, the guaranteed rate 
means the old base rate plus the ‘payroll add,’ or what 
is paid for 100% production.) A proportionate guar- 
antee would be made for salaried workers. 

“Employees with at least three months service but 
less than one year would receive smaller guarantees 
which would increase with the length of service. 

“2. If an employee is laid off, he shall apply im- 
mediately to the United States Employment Service 
office for work, and to the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board for unemployment compensation. 

“If suitable work, as will be defined in the agree- 
ment, is offered him, he shall be responsible for ac- 
cepting such work. 

“3. The guarantee indicated under (1) above shall 
be reduced by the unemployment compensation pay- 
ments, other employer payments and the income from 
other employment received by the worker during the 
lay-off period. 

“4. Eligible employees who are laid off for 52 weeks 
or more and then rehired would have a renewed guar- 
antee for the ensuing period which would be worked 
out in the contract. 

“5. The payments to fulfill the guarantees shall be 
financed from a fund equal to 5% of the payroll. 

“No payments shall be made from this fund until 
it has accumulated for 52 weeks and only for lay-offs 
which occur thereafter. 


“Half of this fund shall be put into a Trust Fund 
for use only for the purposes indicated herein. This 
Trust Fund shall be administered by a Board of 
Trustees composed of an equal number of members of 
Union and Management with a neutral chairman 
chosen by both. 

“Half of the fund shall be set aside by the com- 
pany as a contingency fund to be used also for pay- 
ments under the guarantee. 

“The contingency fund shall be drawn upon first and 
money shall only be drawn from the Trust Fund when 
the contingency fund shall be exhausted. 
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“These contributions shall represent the sole lia- 
bility of the employer. 

“6. When the total fund available shall become 
equal to 10 weeks’ pay for each employee, the con- 
tributions may be reduced so as to simply maintain 
the fund at that level. 

“7, The Trust Fund shall be allocated into three 
parts. One part shall be used to fulfill the guarantee 
to employees with less than three years seniority. 
A second part shall be used to fulfill the guarantee 
of employees with more than three years but less 
than five years seniority. 

“A third part shall be used to fulfill the guarantee 
of those with five years or more seniority. 

“8. For workers permanently separated due to 
abandonment by the company of a plant, there shall 
be severance pay of one week for each year of serv- 
ice.” 


UAW 

The United Automobile Workers, CIO, published a 
more detailed explanation of its Annual Wage Study 
Committee’s Plan, developed to carry out basic prin- 
ciples, which we quoted in last year’s Report. The 
main features of the guarantee are outlined as follows: 


“GUARANTEE 

“(1) All workers able to work and available for 
work will be guaranteed 40 straight-time hours of 
work or pay at their regular wage rates for every 
week, unless notified in advance that they are to be 
laid off for the entire week. The pay guarantee for 
pieceworkers will be 40 times their previous average 
straight-time earnings if given less than 40 straight- 
time hours of work during any week or not notified 
in advance of a full-week lay-off. 

“(2) When such advance notice is given, seniority 
workers will receive guarantee payments for each 
full week of layoff in amounts sufficient to enable 
them to maintain the same living standards as when 
fully employed. 


“COVERAGE 

“All workers will be covered by the 40-hour guar- 
antee. 

“All workers who have seniority status, including 
those who acquire seniority after the plan becomes 
effective, will be covered by the guarantee against 
full-week layoffs. 


“DURATION OF GUARANTEE PAYMENTS 
“(1) The 40-hour guarantee will be effective for 
every week in which the worker is called in, or for 
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which no prior notice of full-week layoff has been 
given. 

“(2) The guarantee against full-week layoffs will 
be effective for up to 52 consecutive weeks of such 
layoff. 

“(3) The duration of guarantee payments for full- 
week layoffs for an individual worker will be a ratio 
of the total of the number of weeks from the date 
he acquired seniority to the effective date of the plan, 
plus the number of weeks for which he received com- 
pensation (except guarantee payments for full-week 
layoffs) after the plan becomes effective. 

“Duration for a worker who acquires seniority after 
the plan becomes effective will be based on the num- 
ber of weeks for which he receives such compensa- 
tion after he acquires seniority, 

“(4) When a worker is recalled after a layoff, he 
will be entitled when next laid off to the unused 
balance of guarantee weeks at the time of recall, plus 
a ratio of the number of weeks for which he recieved 
compensation following his last recall. 


“UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

“The employer’s liability for guarantee payments 
to any worker for any week will be reduced by an 
amount equal to the basic state unemployment com- 
pensation benefit which the worker is entitled to re- 
ceive for that week. Special provision will be made 
with respect to the dependents’ allowances paid under 
some state laws. 


“AVAILABILITY FOR OTHER WORK 

“(1) Unless otherwise directed by the employer, a 
worker laid off for a full week will be required to 
register with the State Employment Service and to 
accept suitable employment. 

“(2) Standards of ‘suitability’ will be specified by 
the agreement, without regard to any standards that 
may be provided in the state unemployment compen- 
sation laws, in order to protect workers against 
pressure to accept jobs paying substandard wages, 
having substandard working conditions, etc. 

“(3) If a laid off worker who takes a suitable job 
with another employer fails in any week to earn an 
amount equal to his regular earnings with the guar- 
anteeing employer, the latter will make up the differ- 
ence. 

“(4) A laid-off worker who takes a suitable job 
with another employer will remain eligible to receive 
guarantee payments, if and when again unemployed, 
for a period of time beyond the time when his guar- 
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antee payments would have ceased if he had not found 
other employment.” 

The UAW plan for financing provides that the full 
cost of the guarantee against short workweeks will be 
borne by employers on a pay-as-you-go basis with the 
expectation that effective production scheduling will 
largely eliminate such cost. 


Trust Fund Reserve 


Cost of payments for full weeks of layoff will be 
met by the employer on a pay-as-you-go basis up to a 
specified maximum percentage of his current payroll. 
Costs of layoffs in excess of that percentage will be 
met out of a trust fund reserve. 

The reserve will be built up to and maintained at the 
contractually required level out of contributions by 
the employer equal to a specified percentage of his 
“base payroll.” The percentage of current payroll spec- 
ified as the employer’s maximum liability will be ap- 
plied to the total of contributions to the trust fund 
plus guarantee payments to laid-off workers, with the 
latter being the first charge against amounts due from 
the employer. 

Machinery is provided for replenishing the trust 
fund if it should be drained by heavy layoffs, and for 
readjusting the required size of the reserve based on 
changes in employment levels, wage rates, unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and duration, and re- 
insurance. There is also provision for reducing the 
amount actually deposited in the reserve in the event 
that it exceeds the amount required because of 
changes in the factors mentioned. 

The guarantee will be administered by a Joint Board 
of Administration composed of employer and Union 
representatives in equal numbers plus an impartial 
chairman to break deadlocks. 

Members of the Committee: Otis Brubaker, Chairman; Katherine 
Ellickson, Secretary; Solomon Barkin, Lyle Cooper, Gladys Dicka- 
son, Joseph Joy, David Lasser, Henry Paley, Stanley Ruttenberg, 


Rosalind Schulman, Joseph Swire, Nat Weinberg and Woodrow 
Ginsberg. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Committee on Social Security has dealt during 
the year with many phases of legislation and other 
matters that affect collective bargaining by ClO 
affiliates. It has continued to be serviced by the staff 
of the CIO Department of Education and Research, in 
cooperation with social security technicians of Inter- 
national Unions and State Councils. Many materials 
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were prepared by this Department presenting factual 
data and clarifying legislative issues for our members, 
the public, and Congressmen. 

A year ago, we were seriously concerned about de- 
fending existing social security programs against se- 
vere attacks intended to whittle away past gains and 
to hold benefits to minimum levels. 

The tide has turned. The American people and their 
elected representatives have indicated their conviction 
that established programs have proved of value so that 
now we can devote our energies primarily to rounding 
out social insurance and adding a greater measure of 
protection. 


However, as part of a general campaign to discredit 
labor unions, sensational stories have appeared fea- 
turing a few abuses in the administration of union 
health and welfare plans. Our CIO social security 
technicians are cooperating with the General Counsel 
of the CIO in examining problems under consideration 
by the Committee authorized by the Executive Board 
to develop recommendations on standards for welfare 
funds. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The cleverly developed proposals of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which would have undermined OASI, have 
been thoroughly discredited and did not even receive 
serious consideration by Congressional Committees. 
CIO’s endorsement in 1953 of the Lehman-Dingell Bill 
was undoubtedly influential in leading the Eisenhower 
Administration to broaden its recommendations from 
mere extension of coverage to include increases in 
benefits. 

Union collective bargaining efforts likewise contrib- 
uted to the desirable Amendments passed this year, 
since employers realize that workers help to pay for 
the expenses of government pensions, whereas in many 
cases private plans are financed solely by employers. 

The 1954 Amendments have brought many changes 
which are too detailed to describe here. Since they 
aid persons who have already become entitled to bene- 
fits as well as those who may do so in the future, it is 
important that persons who may be affected obtain 
descriptive material and advice from the field offices 
of the Social Security Administration. 

Great as the victory in regards to this program has 
been in view of employers’ attacks, we must remember 
the serious deficiencies which still remain to be cor- 
rected. The omission of cash benefit payments to per- 
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sons with long-term disability is especially deplorable. 
Since the amendments provide for freezing of the 
OASI rights of such individuals, determinations will 
be made indicating that such individuals are in fact 
suffering long-term disability. This will help towards 
the obvious next step of providing them with regular 
monthly payments to help them to live decently. It 
will also emphasize the importance of an expanded 
rehabilitation program so that as many as possible may 
be returned to gainful employment. 

The new benefit levels, although recognizing the 
need for more than a minimum amount of protection, 
are not adequate when compared with the nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity and the needs of the aged and sur- 
vivors. It is still necessary to provide a higher wage 
base ceiling, to relate benefits to earnings in the best 
five years, and to provide increments to persons with 
many years of coverage and those who work after 
age 65. 

These and other CIO proposals were explained in 
testimony before both the House and Senate Congres- 
sional Committees this year, bringing up to date ex- 
planations of our basic position made in detail when 
amendments were considered in 1949-50. 


Public Assistance and Welfare 


The Chamber of Commerce attack is directed to- 
wards eliminating federal grants for public assistance 
programs. Such action would undoubtedly lead to 
lower payments and generally less adequate programs. 
Public assistance did not receive serious consideration 
by Congress this year. It is being studied by the Com- 





Katherine Ellickson and Sec.-Treas. Carey urge better 
Social Security legislation. 
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mission on Intergovernmental Relations, which is to 
report by March Ist on this and other matters. 

The CIO must be alert to resist proposals which may 
emerge from this body or others that in the name of 
states’ rights would eliminate effective federal stand- 
ards for assistance and welfare programs and would 
cripple them in many areas by removing or reducing 
federal grants. The need is for more generous aid 
and greater protection of human dignity and levels of 
living so that the victims of adverse circumstances, 
who are not sufficiently protected by social insurance, 
will be helped to enjoy decent levels of living and to 
develop their full human potentialities for creative 
work. 


Unemployment Insurance and USES 


With the decline in job opportunities, improvements 
in unemployment insurance are urgent to prevent hu- 
man suffering, to lessen downward pressures on wage 
standards, and to maintain national purchasing power 
so that the economy may again expand and provide 
jobs for all who want them. 

We cannot point to many actual legislative accom- 
plishments in this field in 1954, but the substantial 
votes obtained for federal standards in both the Senate 
and House provide encouragement for possible progress 
next year. Demands by our affiliates for guaranteed 
wage clauses are demonstrating the need for employ- 
ment stability and for improved legislative programs 
to aid all the unemployed. As with other phases of 
social insurance, our collective bargaining demands 
and legislative efforts tend to reinforce each other in 
accomplishing substantial gains for our own members 
and other workers less fortunately situated. 

While we are seeking improvements, employer or- 
ganizations are continuing to attempt to weaken the 
system, and in this they have been more successful 
than with old-age and survivors insurance. They have 
continued to secure the insertion of highly unfair dis- 
qualifying provisions in state laws. They secured the 
enactment of undesirable provisions in the Reed bill, 
signed by the President although opposed by the De- 
partment of Labor, which tend to undermine effective 
federal administration. Not content with this, em- 
ployer organizations are seeking still further to lessen 
federal leadership in various ways, including inade- 
quate appropriations for the federal agency. 

State laws and current issues, including a summary 
of the record of Congress, are discussed in a pamphlet 
of the CIO Department of Education and Research 
entitled Improving Unemployment Insurance, reprinted 
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from the Economic Outlook for August 1954. These 
explanations need not be repeated here. 


Federal Standards Needed 


The federal standards bill, for which considerable 
support was obtained, contains many important fea- 
tures, which will very probably be sponsored again by 
liberals in the new Congress. These provisions are 
in line with CIO objectives and were supported ac- 
tively by CIO representatives this year, although we 
had sought more liberal amendments. 

The bill sets forth federal benefit standards which 
would have to be met by all states, requiring duration 
of at least 39 weeks and maximum benefits of not less 
than two-thirds of average weekly wages of insured 
workers in the state. Subject to this maximum, each 
individual’s primary benefit would have to be set at 
not less than 50% of his weekly wages. States would 
be barred from unfairly denying benefits to workers 
by specific limits on disqualifications directed towards 
preventing over-severe penalties and protecting indi- 
divuals from loss of protection for insufficient reason. 

Until the time when the states would have to meet 
the new benefit standards, the federal government 
would provide funds for making supplementary pay- 
ments to unemployed workers up to the standards set 
forth in the bill. 

States would be permitted to provide for uniform 
tax rate reductions to all employers as well as indi- 
vidual experience-rated reductions, as an important 
move towards overcoming some of the damage done 
the entire program by the present federal standards 
on financing. 


Grants to the States 


Grants would be made to states in financial diffi- 
culties because of high rates of employment, with 
appropriate safeguards but no harsh repayment penal- 
ties. This proposal, unlike the loan provision that 
was adopted, would make it possible for states which 
regularly have heavy unemployment loads, to make 
adequate benefit payments without raising employer 
taxes so far above levels in other states as to accentu- 
ate the movement of industry out of the state. 

A measure of this type would aid not only the un- 
employed but farmers and small businessmen who 
need better customers, and the many city and county 
governments that are now hard-pressed to meet rising 
relief loads. The current economic situation offers 
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an excellent opportunity to carry to such groups a clear 
explanation of their interest in improvements in un- 
employment insurance through both federal and state 
action. 

The record of state legislatures in 1954, as in other 
years, has not been encouraging. State-by-state 
action is impeded by the lack of adequate representa- 
tion of the industrial population, by the many pres- 
sures brought by employers, and by the fear in one 
state that it will lose business if it moves ahead of 
its neighbors and accordingly has to levy heavier 
taxes. 

So far the recommendations of President Eisenhower 
for substantial improvements in benefits and duration 
have not been effective. It is not now clear how far 
the Administration will go in giving real force to its 
earlier recommendations to the states, nor how much 
leverage for benefit improvements will be produced 
by our guaranteed wage demands and current unem- 
ployment. Our efforts for state and federal legisla- 
tion will reinforce each other as well as our collective 
bargaining efforts. 


Health Protection 


CIO unions have continued to win substantial gains 
in prepaid health protection through collective bar- 
gaining, thus making better medical care available 
to CIO members at lower cost. As such voluntary 
plans for health protection are extended, our mem- 
bers become increasingly aware of the value of prepaid 
protection and of certain shortcomings under existing 
arrangements. 

Complaints are especially widespread on the ever- 
growing charges by doctors even when liberal fee 
schedules have already been established. In the case 
of hospitalization, rising costs emphasize the difficul- 
ties confronting low-paid families under a system of 
flat charges, and unemployment highlights the need 
for some method of continued protection during lay- 
offs without prohibitive costs to the individual or the 
group plan. 

Our affiliates therefore continue to support national 
health insurance as essential to overcoming these 
difficulties and making the marvelous possibilities or 
modern medical care available on an assured pre-pay- 
ment basis to everyone. 

The American Medical Association keeps up its un- 
warranted opposition not only to national health in- 
surance but to any new federal activity to improve 
medical care, 
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The general economy drive has helped to block the 
expanded programs recommended by the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation and 
other similar distinguished bodies in previous years. 
However, pressure from the liberal minority in Con- 
gress did lead to some increases both in Administra- 
tion requests and actual appropriations, although the 
totals are still far too low. 

The Administration has sought to conciliate the 
insurance companies, which are still strongly opposed 
to government action that seems to them to compete 
in any way with their own private business. They 
did not favor the President’s proposal for reinsurance 
of health plans, even though in our view it would aid 
insurance companies more than individuals. 

This proposal for reinsurance was soundly defeated 
in the House. Our committee believes that such health 
reinsurance would accomplish little if anything, would 
hold out false promises, and would result in orienting 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
towards the approach of private insurance rather than 
social insurance. It would not deal with the basic 
problems of rising medical costs and the inability of 
many millions of families to pay the high flat fees 
charged by non-profit health plans and private insur- 
ance companies. The bill may be changed before 
being re-submitted, but its basic approach probably 
cannot be made constructive. 

In testimony before Congressional Committees, CIO 
spokesmen again urged a broad national health pro- 
gram, as outlined in previous Convention resolutions. 
As part of this, we also supported new proposals for 
federal reinsurance of mortgage loans for the construc- 
tion of prepaid health centers and for federal grants 
to non-profit plans to aid experimentation in expand- 
ing their services. 


Blue Cross Boards 


The CIO Blue Cross Guide was completed and is 
now available in revised form. It is intended for CIO 
members of Blue Cross Boards and for others con- 
cerned with Blue Cross plans. It does not imply en- 
dorsement of such plans but was prepared by the 
social security technicians and approved by our Com- 
mittee as a general guide in accordance with previously 
enunciated CIO policy that we should seek representa- 
tion on Blue Cross Boards so as to secure better pro- 
tection at reasonable cost. 

The matter of appointment of CIO persons as staff 
employees of Blue Cross plans was discussed by our 
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Committee. We decided to oppose such appointments, 
and so recommended to the CIO Executive Committee, 
which agreed with us. Our major reason was that 
such persons almost inevitably tend to become sales- 
men for the plans. 

We continued our cooperative relationships with the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health, whose staff was 
of real service in helping analyze legislative proposals 
and current developments affecting our collective bar- 
gaining activities. The CIO repeated its contribution 
of $5000 a year to the CNH, as did the United Auto 
Workers and United Steelworkers. In response to a 
request of President Reuther, sums were also donated 
to the CNH by other CIO affiliates. 

Members of the Committee: Joseph Curran, Chairman; Katherine 
Ellickson, Executive Secretary; Harry Block, Joseph Childs, Jacob 
Clayman, Gladys Dickason, Max Greenberg, Richard Leonard, a 3 


Livingston, George Maher, Andrew Pettis, James Robb, B 
Schafer, Joseph Swire, John Yancey. 


COMMITTEE ON POWER, ATOMIC 
ENERGY AND RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Following the Cleveland Convention of the CIO in 
1953, the Committee on Regional Development and 
Conservation was reorganized into a broader Com- 
mittee on Power, Atomic Energy and Resources De- 
velopment. This step was taken out of recognition 
of the growing importance of atomic energy and 
other developments in the uses of natural resources 
for the benefit of mankind. 

In line with this reorganization the Committee has 
attempted to implement the policy of the CIO in 
these related fields. Major emphasis has been given 
to the impact of these new and developing resources 
on our industrial economy. The Committee has 
sought to implement the resolutions of the 15th Con- 
stitutional Convention by vigorous activity in con- 
nection with developments in those fields of its re- 
sponsibility. 


Atomic Energy 


Because of its prime importance, major attention 
has been given to developments in the field of atomic 
energy. The Chairman of the Committee participated 
in behalf of CIO in some of the earliest discussions 
of proposals to amend the McMahon Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. At the Second Annual Conference on 
Atomic Energy in Industry the Chairman emphasized 
CIO’s desire for the earliest practical use of atomic 
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energy for peaceful purposes and expressed the hope 
“that the mad armament race which has been forced 
on us by communist aggression may eventually be 
terminated and that the world may settle down to 
useful production for peacetime purposes.” 

Subsequently the Committee reacted vigorously to 
specific proposals to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 which were introduced into the Congress by 
Chairman W. Sterling Cole (R. N.Y.) of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and the ranking Com- 
mittee member of the Senate, Bourke Hickenlooper 
(R. Ia.) 

These bills were the subject of hearings before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy through- 
out the spring of 1954. CIO’s testimony was pre- 
sented by Benjamin C. Sigal in an extensive analysis 
of the legislative history of the law and of the techni- 
cal developments upon which the demand for amend- 
ments were based. He pointed out that in the Declar- 
ation of Policy the McMahon Act said: 

“It is reasonable to anticipate . .. that tapping 
this new source of energy will cause profound 
changes in our present way of life. Accordingly, 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of the people 
of the United States that, subject at all times to 
the paramount objective of assuring the common 
defense and security, the development and utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy shall, so far as practicable, be 
directed toward improving the public welfare, in- 
creasing the standard of living, strengthening free 
competition in private enterprise, and promoting 
world peace.” 


In line with this expectation, Section 7(b) of the 
Act required the Atomic Energy Commission to pre- 
pare a report to the President stating all of the facts 
with respect to industrial, commercial, or other non- 
military use of fissionable material developed to the 
point ot practical value. The law required the Presi- 
dent to then transmit this report to the Congress with 
his recommendation. . 

The Committee pointed out that this section of the ~ 
Act had never been complied with even though the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee had invited the 
Commission to prepare an estimate of the social, 
political, economic and international effects of such 
use as now appear. As a result the CIO opposed any 
amendment of the present Act which would grant 
the right of private ownership in production facilities, 
or would change the existing provisions in regard 
to patents, public lands, or restraint of trade. The 
CIO urged no change in the present law, except with 
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respect to international agreements and the exchange 
of information with friendly foreign nations. 


Power Reactors Development 


It was in this field of international relations that 
the inadequacies of the Administration’s program 
were most evident. The Committee, through its Sec- 
retary, pointed this out in an appearance before the 
House Committee handling appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Calling attention to the 
fact that our primary source of high grade uranium ore 
is the Belgian Congo, he urged in behalf of the CIO 
that the government take steps to test the five or six 
types of proposed power reactors recommended by 
leading scientists to determine which is the most 
economic. Otherwise, Brother Goodman warned, 
should another nation take the lead Belgium might 
cease treating the United States as a preferential 
customer for uranium. It has been clear that only the 
government can take the financial risks which are 
involved in testing the five proposed reactors to de- 
termine which is the most economic. 

Delays pending determination of technological 
methods for producing power economically from 
atomic energy may result in prior achievement of this 
goal by other countries, a number of whom are known 
to be experimenting in this field. Substantial evidence 
is available that the British program in this field is 
possibly two years ahead of our own. 

Europe has a greater incentive for progress in this 
field because other power costs are higher there 
than in the United States. A start on this program 
has been made in the United States by the establish- 
ment of a joint effort between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Duquesne Light Company in 
Pittsburgh to build a power reactor producing ap- 
proximately 60,000 kilowatts. This reactor is the 
pressurized water type and is probably the least 
economic of those being urged by the scientists. 

A second reactor of much smaller size has now 
been announced using sodium as the coolant. The 
Committee is encouraged by the recent announce- 
ment of the Atomic Energy Commission that they 
are committed to the testing of each of five pro- 
posed types of reactors. It is also encouraged by 
the announcement of the Director of Reactor De- 
velopment that subject to Congressional approval 
the AEC “expect(s) to carry out the program with 
government funds.” 
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In view of the CIO’s testimony to the Congress, the 
fact that the AEC saw fit to make this announce- 
ment at the meeting held in Brussels, Belgium, this 
past September was especially gratifying. 


Collective Bargaining Liaison 


The Committee likewise has been concerned with 
the collective bargaining problems of workers en- 
gaged in plants owned and operated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission through contractors. Repeatedly 
these organized workers have been forced to recognize 
that they are not granted the same benefits of free 
collective bargaining which exist in American industry 
generally. This problem came to crisis when the 
workers in the gaseous diffusion plant in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., went on strike against the 
government’s operating agent, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Company. 

An alleged national crisis was developed and used 
as a threat to secure a return to work. The Sub- 
committee on Collective Bargaining Liaison was joined 
in its efforts to aid the striking workers by President 
Walter P. Reuther. Extensive meetings with high 
government officials including the Atomic Energy 
Commission resulted in proposals for establishing 
new procedures to strengthen collective bargaining. 

The Secretary of Labor has nominated David Cole 
as chairman of a committee to study the existing 
procedures of collective bargaining in atomic energy 
installations and recommend ways and means for 
strengthening the present inadequate machinery. 

Likewise, the CIO Power, Atomic Energy and Re- 
sources Committee has participated in assisting the 
residents of company town communities owned and 
dominated by the Atomic Energy Commission in secur- 
ing more normal community patterns. Studies of 
proposed disposal legislation have been prepared for 
community consideration. 


Power and the Economy 


The Committee has continued its program to urge 
expansion of electric power generating facilities so 
urgently needed in an expanding economy. The Pres- 
ident’s Materials Policy Commission estimates that the 
country’s 1975 electric energy requirements will be 
1,400 billion kilowatt hours or approximately three 
times the power available today. If we are to achieve 
increased use of our national resources, it is im- 
portant for our whole economy that this increase in 
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power be available at low cost since the cost of elec- 
tricity enters into the cost of practically all goods 
and services, and into the budget of nearly every fam- 
ily. If the increase in power supply is available only 
at high cost this will have a seriously retarding ef- 
fect on our economic growth and the standard of liv- 
ing for the average family. 

In our electrical future the use of refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters, home freezers, washers, ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, driers, radios, television 
sets and air-conditioning will depend in part on the 
availability of low cost power. Even more so, the ex- 
pansion of the electric processing industries, includ- 
ing those now in existence as well as such new indus- 
tries as the potential $5 billion titanium industry 
and the development of potable water from the sea, 
will require large blocks of low cost power. If we 
are to achieve this needed expansion of our power 
industry every resource for power production must 
be put to its earliest, fullest and most economic use. 

In this connection the CIO has urged the use of 
atomic energy for power purposes and has continued 
to support the development of available hydro-electric 
sites for generation of additional power. The Commit- 
tee has urged the exploitation of the St. Lawrence, 
Niagara and the Hells Canyon sites according to the 
most productive proposals rather than the Administra- 
tion and private utility company proposals to reduce 
production by either low dams or high financing costs 
for their development, 

If the power potentials from all sources including 
increased use of steam, hydro, and atomic energy can 
be developed it may be possible to provide a blanket 
of electrification for the entire country. 


Administration Attack on Power Policy 


An attack on the long-established policy of the 
American Government to foster production of the 
maximum of this potential from all sources has been 
a major activity of the Eisenhower Administration. 
In all sections of the country the Administration has 
sought to benefit favored friends in the business and 
utility world, rather than achieve maximum pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. 

As a result from the East Coast to the West Coast 
names associated with potential low cost power are 
now familiar in the political scene. Discussion of the 
question of the type and kind of development of such 
natural resources as Hells Canyon and Niagara Falls 
is commonplace in the halls of Congress. Many days 
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of debate by outstanding liberals of both parties have 
revealed the tremendous significance of the potentials 
of power from atomic energy. Similar discussions 
are going on in the Congressional Committees of de- 
velopments in connection with the use of solar energy 
and photosynthesis. 

The machinery of the attack on power development 
has encompassed the total Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. The Committee has sought to meet the prob- 
lems raised wherever they are revealed. The spear- 
head of the attack on the existing power program of 
the government came with the establishment of a Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power by the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. This Commission Task Force, 
dominated by utility interests, conducted a series of 
five hearings throughout the United States. The CIO 
Committee Chairman, O. A. Knight, testified at the 
public hearing which the Task Force held in Denver 
on May 17, 1954. Speaking as an individual house- 
holder as well as for CIO, Brother Knight said: 


“Here in the West, we live on a thin margin be- 
tween insufficient and sufficient water to maintain 
our agriculture, our growing industry and even our 
households. Here in the West are millions of rich 
acres of land which can support the expanding popu- 
lation of the nation only if—and I must emphasize 
the word ‘if’—sufficient water can be provided. 
Throughout the nation, there is a need for more 
power if our industry is to expand and prosper.” 

He strongly urged that: 

“This Task Force recommend that the policy of 
the Administrative Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be to encourage active participation in 
the development of our natural resources, includ- 
ing electric power, because this will in the long range 
bring the greatest benefit to the greatest number. 
If such is done, all phases of private industry as 
well as all consumers and wage earners will be 
more prosperous. In our society, prosperity is con- 
tagious; our wealth flows rapidly from hand to 
hand; a benefit for the society as a whole is quickly 
translated into a real and concrete benefit for each 
segment of the society and each individual and cor- 
poration in the society.” 


At other hearings informed CIO witnesses supported 
this same policy as it applied to the Columbia Basin, 
TVA, Niagara Falls, New England and other natural 
resources available for development. Special credit 
for excellent presentations at these hearings should 
be given to Solomon Barkin, Director of Research, 
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Textile Workers Union of America, CIO; Paul Christo- 
pher, Region 4 CIO Regional Director; E. W. Kenney, 
Director of Research of the International Woodwork- 
ers of America, CIO; and Stephen G. McMullen, Dis- 
trict 2 Director, United Gas, Coke, Chemical Work- 
ers of America, CIO. 

The CIO has continued to condemn the actions of 
the Bureau of the Budget which has taken leadership 
for the Eisenhower Administration in seeking to re- 
verse the traditional federal power policies which 
have proved so beneficial in raising the standard 
of living for all. 

The CIO joined other organizations in questioning 
the legality of the Dixon-Yates contract which clearly 
represents an effort to curtail development of the TVA. 
The Committee supported the Langer Subcommittee 
on Monopoly of the United States Senate in urging 
that this contract be suspended until a thorough 
investigation reveals its genesis and costs. 

The Committee has sought the full facts and 
knowledge in the field of power and has supported 
efforts of the Committee headed by Sen, Langer (R., 
N.Dak.) to develop the true present picture of gov- 
ernment policy relating to power. 


Resource Development 


The Committee has sought to develop activities to 
assist in the long range development of resources for 
the maximum benefit of the people of this country. 
One major need less understood in the East than 
west of the 100th meridian is a more adequate steady 
water supply. In this connection the committee has 
urged increased use of techniques for demineralizing 
saline waters. 

When the House Committee on Agriculture held 
its hearings in the West, CIO witnesses touched on 
this crucial problem so necessary for solution if the 
fullest potential development of the West is to be 
realized. One CIO witness, Joseph Applebaum, West- 
ern Regional Director of the United Gas, Coke, Chem- 
ical Workers of America, recommended the appli- 
cation of electric power from atomic energy reactors 
to the demineralization of sea water. This process, 
called electrodialisis, has now advanced to the point 
where a whole new industry can be developed pro- 
viding potable water for drought stricken areas at 
costs within range of those now charged by irriga- 
tion and reclamation districts—at least in the higher 
cost districts. Brother Applebaum said: “My purpose 
in appearing here today, as a representative of the 
men and women of the chemical industry, is to point 
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out to the men and women working on the farms 
and in the orchards of the great Southwest that 
this last obstacle to economical conversion of the ocean 
for irrigation . . . has now been removed.” 

This potential new source of usable water can 
make the desert bloom, and the Committee will con- 
tinue to urge the development of this process until 
it is in wide use. 

Another resource urgently needing development is 
the new wonder metal titanium. This wonder metal 
has high strength, is light in weight, and has good 
resistance to corrosion. Estimates by the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission are that an effective de- 
mand of 2 million tons a year will exist by 1975. 
Presently we are producing less than 15,000 tons. 
Although production has expanded from hundreds of 
pounds in the pre-Korea period, the present drawback 
to further development is the shortage of necessary 
electric power. Each pound of titanium metal re- 
quires approximately 20 kilowatt hours of electricity. 

The Air Force as well as private industry has urgent 
need for this wonder metal. If we are to reach the 
production level of estimated need, it will mean in- 
creased power requirements for this metal alone 
ranging up to 80 billion kilowatt hours of electric 
energy. Yet this new metal will provide jobs, wages, 
and profits as well as convenience to our whole popu- 
lation when this level of production has been achieved, 
The cost and availability of the power as stated 
above are vital factors in the time schedule of the de- 
velopment of this industry. 


CIO Conservation Program 


The conservation program of the CIO, as dis- 
tinguished from its resources development program, 
has occasionally seemed, to those unacquainted with 
it, to be remote from trade union interests, but the 
contrary is definitely the case. 

The conservation program began in 1944 and was 
based on a resolution introduced in the CIO Con- 
vention of that year by the International Woodworkers 
of America. The IWA-CIO represents the workers 
in the logging camps and saw mills of this country 
and Canada. The forests are the industrial base of 
the Union, and are just as important to productivity 
and employment as, say, iron ore is to steel and auto- 
mobiles. 

The North American continent once had some of 
the most magnificent forests in the world. Most of 
these, as far as the United States is concerned, have 
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been cut over in a very destructive manner. By and 
large, the same wasteful methods are still being 
used in the last stands of original timber, mainly in the 
Far West. Our timber resources are of immense 
importance if we are to maintain and increase our 
standards of living in America. 

They provide us with saw timber, essential for 
housing among other things. The price of saw timber 
has soared beyond that of almost all other commodi- 
ties in recent years, and the high cost of housing can 
be attributed partly to that fact. 


Forests and Freedom 


Forests also provide us with newsprint, and the 
Newspaper Guild has borne witness to the fact that the 
rapidly rising cost of paper for news and other pub- 
lishing purposes is one of the factors resulting in the 
continuous consolidation of papers and magazines into 
monopolistic publications which threaten the freedom 
of the press in America. It is getting to be more 
and more difficult for the little fellow with an in- 
dependent voice to get into publishing anywhere, and 
that is a matter of concern to the trade union move- 
ment and lovers of freedom everywhere. 

The United Paper Workers of America have a sim- 
ilar interest in the forests. The stabilization of the 
puip and paper industry at high levels of productivity 
is essential to the maintenance of top standards of 
living in that industry. Not too different is the stake 
the CIO workers in the chemical industries have in 
the forests. With the development of many new 
plastics, derived from wood, and the appearance of 
synthetic fuels and many other synthetic products 
made from wood, the workers in these CIO unions 
have an increasing and direct interest in forest con- 
servation. 

It is not surprising therefore that the CIO has 
taken a commanding lead among the conservation 
forces of the United States concerned with forests. 
The two principal planks in our program in this con- 
nection from the beginning have been (1) federal 
regulation of timber cutting on privately owned timber 
lands (with the exception of farm wood lots and 
small holdings, which we think should be handled 
by voluntary contract), and (2) the protection and en- 
largement of the national forest system. ‘These were 
the key elements in the program of Gifford Pinchot, 
the founder of American forestry, and with Theodore 
Roosevelt, really the founder of conservation generally 
in America. 
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Influence of Timber Barons 


Many people who still claim to be conservationists 
have lost sight of Pinchot’s principles these days. 
The voice of the big corporations is heard more and 
more, claiming the sole right to speak for timber 
conservation, pretending that the efforts which have 
been made here and there by corporate forestry to 
initiate sound practices are more important than is 
actually the case, and fighting always against public 
forestry and public regulation. ‘These interests have 
enormous propaganda potentialities at their disposal. 
They bring heavy pressures to bear on young foresters 
entering on professional ‘activities. Their influence on 
the schools of forestry is more and more manifest. 
It is fortunate for America that at this juncture the 
CIO and its unions in these industries have declared 
themselves forthrightly for a vigorous and construc- 
tive program in the public interest. 

Another phase of our conservation program has 
brought us into close association with a number of 
forward-looking and constructive groups among farm- 
ers. This is the soil conservation program, which in 
recent years has been developing into a watershed 
management program. 


Soil Conservation Program 


One of the great contributions of the New Deal 
in the ’30s was soil conservation. Our country had 
already lost one-third of its top soil, the fertile up- 
per cover of the earth from which most of our food 
and fibers must be produced. This had taken place in 
less than a century and half for the country west 
of the Appalachians. 

The losses are still going on, but they have been 
greatly reduced by the soil program. The basic 
operating unit in this work during the first 20 years 
was the county-wide Soil Conservation District, or- 
ganized under state laws and subject to federal super- 
vision, aided by federal funds and technicians, and 
manned and directed by farmers. Associated together 
in the National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, these groups constitute a grass roots organiza- 
tion whose constructive influence on America has been 
beyond compare. 

As the soil conservation techniques became more 
widely understood, we realized in America that we 
had an instrument of flood control at hand by which, 
in many instances, we could protect downstream cities 
against flood loss without inundating farms and small 
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towns under the waters of reservoirs formed by large 
flood control dams. 


Labor organizations have realized increasingly that 
they could protect the properties and the jobs of their 
members in the cities against flood damage and at 
the same time develop strong friendships with country 
people fighting to save their farms and towns. This 
could be done, in part, by a labor-farmer alliance to 
push for sound watershed management. 


Watershed Management 


The methods used in soil conservation and water- 
shed management have been discussed in detail in 
CIO publications and may well be referred to in state- 
ments coming out of this Convention. In brief, how- 
ever, they include all the devices which hold the water 
on the land or cause it to sink into the underground 
reservoirs, such as contour plowing, strip cropping, 
terraces, grassed waterways, conversion to grass and 
cover crops, reforestation, detention basins, and small 
check dams on the tributaries. 


The CIO has been abundantly on record over the 
years in favor of the development of the hydroelectric 
power potentials of America within the framework 
of comprehensive regional resource plans. The use 
of large dams for hydroelectric power production is 
one thing; their use, whether in single-purpose or mul- 
tiple-purpose operations, for flood control is quite 
another. The two purposes must be distinguished 
and judged in each case on the merits of the particular 
project. But one of the most important bridges 
we can build between farmers and industrial workers 
in this country, which can bring peace and coopera- 
tion, as against bitterness and conflict between the 
two groups, is to push watershed management, both 
as a means of flood control and as a conservation 
measure. 


After all, the entire nation is dependent basically 
on the land, and watershed management work may 
well increase agricultural productivity and prosperity 
by a good 25% where it is applied. The good purposes 
of full employment and production in America will thus 
be served by this program. Incidentally, the good 
purposes of hydroelectric power production are also 
served, because watershed management tends to stabi- 
lize the flow of streams and rivers and increases the 
amount of prime power; it also minimizes sedimenta- 
tion and increases the life of reservoirs. 
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Recreational Resources 


Our conservation program has also concerned itself 
with the recreational resources of the country. The 
trade union movement has been engaged for a long 
time in shortening the hours of labor for industrial 
workers. Vacations have been lengthened, weekends 
have been lengthened, and daily hours of labor have 
been reduced. Our members have been more and 
more concerned with the problems of finding oppor- 
tunities to make good use of this free time. A nat- 
ural inclination is to put the family into the car and 
drive out into the country. The State and National 
Parks are places to go where a natural environment 
can be found, with opportunities for healthful outdoor 
play. 

Some 40 million Americans visited the National 
Parks last year. The number increases annually 
and the facilities in the Parks are completely in- 
adequate. We need better maintenance and more . 
Parks, and most certainly we need to protect the Parks 
against commercialization and destruction. That is 
why the CIO has been officially on record for many 
years in favor of the protection of the National Park 
system. 

The same is true of other outdoor recreational serv- 
ices like the Wildlife Refuge System and the camp and 
picnic grounds in the National Forests. These reserva- 
tions and facilities are among the most important 
resources the American people possess, if we are 
thinking about really high standards of living in 
terms of the general environment in which people 
can enjoy their lives. 

All these timber, soil, and recreational resources 
have come under heavy attack since the beginning 
of the Eisenhower Administration. The party which 
should have been heir to the Pinchot-Roosevelt tra- 
dition, while continuing to pay lip service to it, 
has been far too readily disposed to betray it. The 
conservation and labor forces of the country during 
the Congress just ended had to fight off timber-grab 
legislation, so-called grazing lands legislation, the 
attempt to destroy the Soil Conservation Service, in- 
excusable reductions in appropriations for resource 
management, and many other harassing attacks on 
sound programs and good agencies. We propose to 
continue to aid in the defense and advancement of 
conservation in the years ahead. 

Members of the Committee on Power, Atomic Energy and Re- 
sources Development are: O. A. Knight, Ce yg ed 4 bag eo 
Executive Secretary; James B. Carey, Emil Mi: Jones, 


Elwood Swisher, Joseph Childs, I. W. Abel, John: (ee Joseph 
Fisher and A. F. Hartung. 
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Members of the Subcommittee on Conservation are: O. A. Knight, 
Chairman: oe W. Smith, Executive Secretary; Russell Letner, 
James Click, A. F. Kojetinsky, Claude Ballard, J. William Belanger, 
Rodney Jacobson, “James Davis, Harold Garno, D. Roy Harrington 
and Matthew Lynch. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE AND 
LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


The work of the International Committee and the 
Latin American Affairs Subcommittee is fully covered 
in the report of the Department for International 
Affairs. 

Members of the CIO International Committee are: Jacob S. 
Potofsky, Chairman; Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, John V. 
Riffe, Emil Mazey, Frank Rosenblum, Joseph Beirne, Joseph Curran, 
Ralph Novak, O. A. Knight, Harry Sayre, L. S. Buckmaster, David 
J. McDonald, James Thimmes, Emil Rieve, William Pollock, Willard 
Townsend, Michael Quill, and Victor Reuther. 

Members of the Latin American Affairs os are: O. A. 
Knight, Chairman, Jacob Potofsky, Emil Mazey, J. Thomas, 
Ralph Helstein, Frank Grasso, Martin Kyne, David” I. McDona:d, 
and Ernst Schwarz, Secretary. 


CiO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The unions comprising the CIO Maritime Committee 
are the National Maritime Union of America, the 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, the 
American Radio Association, the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, and 
District No. 4, United Steelworkers of America (Great 
Lakes). 

During 1954 this Committee has had a hard fight on 
the legislative and administrative fronts to protect 
the hard-won gains of the merchant seamen and ship- 
yard workers. 

In the fight to hold ground and to realize some gains, 
the AFL and CIO maritime seagoing unions formed 
the Conference of American Maritime Unions. CAMU 
proved to be effective on the legislative and adminis- 
trative fronts. 

The Labor-Management Maritime Committee, which 
consists of CIO maritime unions and seven steamship 
companies, is in its fourth year of successfully carrying 
out research and legislative projects designed to sta- 
bilize and strengthen the American merchant marine. 


State of American Merchant Marine 


Despite the uncertain international situation, the 
U. S. Merchant Marine is again being considered by 
our government in the light of everlasting world peace 
It is withering to a dangerously low level. 
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At the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950, 
our merchant marine consisted of only 1162 active sea- 
going ships of 1000 gross tons and over. These ships 
were manned by 59,000 seamen. To meet the needs of 
our troops and allies overseas, our government acti- 
vated ships from the National Defense Reserve Fleet. 
These ships were then operated by private operators 
under General Agency Agreements. 

During this national emergency the merchant marine 
reached peak size of 2046 seagoing ships manned by 
99,000 seamen. Then the industry began its sharp 
downward dip. This was caused by the curtailment 
of our military and economic aid cargoes and by the 
expansion of foreign merchant fleets. By September 
1, 1954 our active merchant marine consisted of only 
1329 ocean-going ships manned by 63,000 seamen. 
Thus, from February 1952 to September 1954, our 
merchant marine was decreased by 717 ships and 
36,000 jobs were lost by our seamen. 

As of September 1, 1954 the breakdown of our mer- 
chant marine by type of ships was 55 cargo-passenger 
combinations, 844 freighters, and 430 tankers. 

We regret to report that our depressed industry 
will continue to sink unless the U. S. Government acts 
to save it or the world tension rises drastically. 


State of Shipbuilding Industry 


Like the ship-operating end of our merchant marine, 
the shipbuilding industry is depressed, with a high rate 
of unemployment. 

At the outbreak of the Korean War there were only 
20 merchant ships of 1000 gross tons and over being 
built in the depressed private American shipyards. On 
that date there were 42,500 persons employed in the 
ship construction and repair industry. By September 
1952 there were 111 ships under construction in private 
American yards with employment raised to 98,000 
workers. 

On September 1, 1954 our private American ship- 
yards had only 17 merchant ships under construction. 
By the end of this year the number will be decreased 
to only five ships. 

This sad state of our private shipbuilding industry 
is appalling when we realize that the Maritime Admin- 
istration has classified 56% of our ships as poor. Also, 
in 1965, 80% of our ships will become obsolete in a 
block. 

Despite our warnings over the years, this year the 
government suddenly realized that the private yards 
were closing down. In a mad rush Congress and the 
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Administration passed legislation which is designed 
to prevent the complete closing down of the private 
yards. They authorized the spending of $173.6 million 
for new ship construction and repair. 


Despite the immediate importance of these emer- 
gency measures, they are short term and can hardly 
be considered planned programming. The government 
must follow the advice of the Maritime Administration, 
which is to establish a shipbuilding program of 60 
new ships each year. Only by so doing can our vital 
private yards be kept open and our merchant marine 
modernized. 


Public Health Service Hospitals 


In 1953 the Republican Administration laid plans to 
completely eliminate the Marine Hospitals. 


The CIO and the AFL unions via the Conference of 
American Maritime Unions spearheaded the fight in 
Washington to save the hospitals. We received grati- 
fying support from our sister unions in shoreside indus- 
tries. Congressmen, Senators, and the President re- 
ceived thousands of telegrams and letters supporting 
the hospitals. 


In fact, in January of this year we learned that 92 
Senators had communicated to the Administration 
their antagonism to the plan of eliminating the hos- 
pitals. 


The Administration reversed itself and requested 
Congress to appropriate $33,040,000 for the operation 
of the hospitals during fiscal year 1955. Congress cut 
the request by $40,000 and appropriated $33 million. 
This cut will not have a serious effect on the Marine 
Hospitals. However, an important financial blow to 
the hospitals has been the continuing curtailment of 
the number of veteran patients referred to the Public 
Health Service Hospitals by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Over the past several years this has resulted in 
a loss of over $3 million in receipts. 


Our fight to save the Marine Hospitals is not over. 
We expect the Administration to substitute the attri- 
tion method of elimination for the plan to completely 
eliminate the Marine Hospitals in one stroke. The 
attrition method consists of the cutting of appropria- 
tions and functions of a program until it becomes 
meaningless and is scrapped. 


We shall continue to fight to keep the Marine Hos- 
pitals open. 
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Maritime Hiring Halls 


During the 2nd Session of the 83rd Congress, our 
legislative activities pertaining to the maritime union 
hiring hall were concentrated on blocking the passage 
of Section (e) of S. 2650, the bill consisting of the 
President’s recommended amendments of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Section (e) of the bill provides that in 
the maritime, construction, and other industries with 
casual employment, (1) the employers and unions 
would be authorized to enter into pre-hire contracts, 
and (2) that persons in these industries shall join the 
union seven days after they are employed. 

We advised the pertinent Congressional Committees 
that these provisions would further destroy the rotary 
shipping hiring hall. Since the Democrats were suc- 
cessful in killing S. 2650 the threat of Section (e) to 
our hiring halls was blocked. 

The greatest danger to the rotary shipping hiring 
hall is the adverse administrative actions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. It is clear that the 
present Republican Administration via NLRB intends 
to weaken the maritime unions by destroying the hir- 
ing hall. We intend to continue this fight in the 84th 
Congress. 


Transfer Foreign 


As of January 1, 1954, there was a total of 346 
ships of 1000 gross tons and over owned by American 
companies and operated under foreign flags. Also, 
there was a total of 72 ships being constructed for 
these companies for foreign flag operation. These 
418 ships are 34% of the number of privately owned 
ships flying the U. S. flag. American companies trans- 
fer their ships to the runaway flags of Liberia, Panama, 
and Honduras in order to evade paying U. S. taxes, 
high U. S. inspection standards, and American wages 
to seamen. 

This Republican Administration has established a 
policy of “transfer foreign” which will scuttle our 
merchant marine. The new policy is to permit ship- 
owners who realize even temporary financial losses to 
transfer one-half of their ships to the runaway flags. 
In the first six weeks of this policy 24 dry cargo ships 
have been transferred foreign. There are still over 
80 applications pending for transfer and new ones are 
still coming in. 

The transferred ships are permitted to trade in 
direct competition with the remaining American flag 
ships. Thus, there is no end to the vicious cycle be- 
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cause each transferred ship makes another U. S, ship 
idle which in turn is transferred, etc. If this practice 
is not stopped the end result will be that the only 
ships under the U. S. flag will be the few that sail in 
our coastal and intercoastal trades which are reserved 
for U. S. ships by law. 

The combined force of the CIO and AFL maritime 
unions had been able to stall the transfers for about 
six months. Now that the skids are greased the unions 
must intensify their fight to stop the transfers for- 
eign. On this fight we need and request the help of 
our sister shoreside unions. 


Military Merchant Marine 


One of the reasons our privately owned and operated 
merchant marine is sinking is the competition it re- 
ceives from the merchant fleet operated by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service. 

At the outbreak of the Korean War the MSTS 
nucleus fleet consisted of 157 ships while the privately 
owned and/or operated U. S. merchant ships num- 
bered 1162. 

The peak size of the MSTS nucleus fleet during the 
Korean War was 262 ships while the private merchant 
marine reached 2046 ships. These increases are 67% 
and 76%, respectively. 

On September 30, 1954 the MSTS nucleus fleet con- 
sisted of 222 ships which is still 41% greater than its 
pre-Korea size. On the other hand the private mer- 
chant marine consisted of only 1329 ships which is 
only 14% larger than its pre-Korea size. Thus, 
the private merchant marine was expanded to meet 
the shipping needs of a national emergency and con- 
tracted after meeting the needs. The military fleet, 
however, expanded sharply but only slightly con- 
tracted after the peak shipping requirements were met. 

In the next Congress we must continue to press for 
legislation that will curb the growth of the military 
merchant marine. 


50-50 Legislation 


Although under ideal circumstances 100% of our 
foreign aid cargoes should be carried in American 
bottoms, the practical realities of the present situation 
lead us to ask at this time only that “at least 50%” 
of these cargoes be carried in our ships. 

The Conference of American Maritime Unions sub- 
mitted testimony to the pertinent Congressional Com- 
mittees on the “Proposed Working Draft of Mutual 
Security Program Legislation, 1955”. Although the 
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Committees did not accept our proposed 50-50 amend- 
ment, we were successful in having it attached to the 
bill on the floors of the House and Senate prior to its 
enactment into law. 

The Conference of American Maritime Unions testi- 
fied in favor of S. 3233, the permanent 50-50 bill. This 
bill requires that American merchant ships carry at 
least 50% of equipment, materials, and commodities 
which are (1) procured, contracted or otherwise ob- 
tained by the U. S. for its account; (2) furnished to or 
for the account of any foreign nation without provision 
for reimbursement; (3) financed by funds or credits 
advanced by the U. S.; or (4) financed by foreign cur- 
rencies whose convertibility is guaranteed by the U. S. 

Despite the fact that S. 3233 was strenuously op- 
posed by the Departments of State, Defense, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and the Bureau of the Budget, Con- 
gress passed the bill and the President signed it. This 
is a great victory for all of us who are interested in 
the American merchant marine. The first concrete 
evidence of the favorable effect of this law is that the 
Military Sea Transportation Service has announced 
plans to lay-up 11 civil service-manned tankers in 
order to comply with the law which requires that pri- 
vately operated ships carry at least 50% of those 
cargoes. 

One of the most important legislative victories for 
the American merchant marine is the enactment of 
S. 3589 into law. This law reactivates the role of the 
Export-Import Bank in facilitating the export-import 
trade of the U.S. 

Early this year the Administration was determined 
to transfer the functions of the Export-Import Bank 
to the International Bank of Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. This would have been a blow to the 
American merchant marine because Public Resolution 
No. 17 requires that all cargoes financed by the Export- 
Import Bank shall be carried in American bottoms. 
By Administrative action the 100% provision has been 
waived to permit foreign ships to carry up to 50% 
of the cargoes. If the Export-Import Bank’s lending 
functions had been transferred to the International 
Bank our ships would not have at least 50% of the 
cargoes reserved for them. 

We are happy to report success in helping to keep 
the Export-Import Bank alive. 


Port and Vessel Security 


After the outbreak of the Korean War the govern- 
ment established a Port and Vessel Security Program. 
It began on a modified basis. However, since Septem- 
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ber 1, 1953, Validated Seamen’s Documents have been 
required for persons employed on all U. S. merchant 
ships of 100 gross tons and over. Also, Port Security 
Cards are required by persons employed on restricted 
docks and piers. 

Seamen or longshoremen who are screened as poor 
security risks are entitled to hearings before Tri- 
partite Appeals Boards consisting of government, labor. 
and management members. 

The maritime and longshoremen’s unions, which are 


not Communist-dominated, highly approve the Coast 


Guard Security Program.. 


Maritime Training 


This Republican Administration has eliminated all 
maritime upgrading schools and courses which were 
utilized to increase the skills and ratings of seamen, 
particularly the unlicensed seamen. However, Con- 
gress and the Administration have not eliminated 
Kings Point Academy nor the federal aid to the four 
State Maritime Academies which train merchant ma- 
rine officers. 

This crazy quilt philosophy is followed despite the 
fact that our merchant marine needs the upgrading 
schools and has absolutely no need of new officers 
because of the present surplus of marine officers. 


Seamen’s War Claims 


Section 5 of the War Claims Act of 1948 provided 
that internment benefits shall be paid to those Ameri- 
can seamen who were captured and interned by the 
Imperial Japanese Government while in transit to or 
from Guam, Midway Islands, Philippine Islands and 
other American territories during World War II. This 
section of law discriminated against those seamen who 
were captured and/or interned by the Germans or 
captured in areas other than the above-mentioned 
areas. 

For years our office has been working for the cover- 
age of all seamen regardless of where or by whom 
they were captured and interned. Our fight was won 
by the passage of Public Law 744, 83rd Congress, 2nd 
Session. This law was passed in the rush adjournment 
hours which meant that Congress did not have time 
to appropriate the money needed to extend the intern- 
ment benefits. 

We shall endeavor to have the necessary appropria- 
tions made in the early days of the 84th Congress. 
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Radio Officers Threatened 


During the past session of Congress all of the non- 
Communist unions exerted great efforts to block the 
attempt to drive radio officers off many of our mer- 
chant ships. This attempt was highlighted in S. 2453, 
a bill which (1) would have granted the Federal Com- 
munications Commission the authority to waive the 
experience requirements of radio officers during the 
Korean emergency and (2) would have granted the 
Commission the authority to waive all of the radio offi- 
cer’s requirements for certain type ships. 

We are happy to report that we have succeeded in 
having these undesirable sections of the bill deleted 
before it was passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. 


Action Program 


1. Stop the attempt to eliminate medical and hos- 
pital care for seamen in the Public Health Service Hos- 
pitals. 

2. Press for proper administration of present law 
and, if necessary, for new legislation in order to pre- 
vent the transferring of American flag ships to foreign 
flags and to bring under the American flag those for- 
eign flag ships owned by Americans. 

3. Press for a long range ship replacement program 
for private U. S. shipyards designed to prevent block 
obsolescence of our merchant fleet and to retain skilled 
workers in our private shipyards. 

4. Strive for legislation which will legalize bona fide 
maritime rotary shipping hiring halls. 

5. Strive for the proper administration of Public 
Law 744 so that our ships carry at least 50%, and 
up to 100%, of our foreign military and economic 
aid cargoes. 

6. Because of the depression in our shipbuilding in- 
dustry, seek to bring to U. S. private shipyards the 
shipbuilding being done in foreign yards for American 
shipowners and the U. S. Government in its offshore 
procurement program. Seek to delete U. S. laws which 
restrict our yards from building ships for foreign ac- 
counts while there are no restrictions on foreign yards 
building ships for American accounts. 

7. Continue to push for a program to curtail the 
Military Sea Transportation Service’s attempt to take 
over the American Merchant Marine. 

8. Continue to support a proper subsidy program 
to enable the American merchant marine to compete 
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effectively with low-wage foreign competitors. The 
subsidy program should be broadened to include all 
United States vessels in substantial competition with 
foreign merchant marines. Subsidies should be on a 
direct parity basis and be open so that a proper ac- 
counting can be made to the American people. 

9. Achieve codification of shipping laws and modern- 
ization of the archaic maritime laws. 

10. Press for adoption of ILO Maritime Conventions. 

11. Continue the fight to stop Congressional Appro- 
priations Committees from using the unit limitation 
method of freezing operating differential subsidies. 
This practice establishes a monopoly on operating sub- 
sidies and will destroy the merchant marine under 
normal conditions. 

12. Continue to block proposed governmental poli- 
cies aimed at destroying the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

13. Guard against the pouring of disproportionate 
amounts of American Government funds into the for- 
eign shipbuilding and merchant marine industries 
which would lead to abnormal expansion, to the detri- 
ment of the American shipyards and the merchant 
marine. 

14. Support all efforts to improve the economies of 
the nations of the free world in order to make unnec- 
essary the economic need they feel to build ships for 
the Soviet Union and her satellites. 

15. Strive for liberalization of the alien seamen sec- 
tions of the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1952. 

16. Press for a permanent law which would prevent 
American shipowners from discharging American crews 
in foreign ports and signing foreign crews. 

17. Continue to cooperate with all segments of labor 
to achieve better working and living conditions for 
merchant seamen, shipyard workers and for labor in 
general. 

18. Continue to work to stabilize the industry via 
the Labor-Management Maritime Committee. 

Members of the Committee: Joseph Curran, Chairman; Herbert 


L. Daggett, William Steinberg, John Grogan, Joseph P. Molony, 
and Hoyt S. Haddock, Executive Secretary. 


ClO HOUSING COMMITTEE 


The prospect for improved housing for American 
families has not been brightened by the record of the 
present Administration and the 83rd Congress. 

Although new housing starts in 1954 will approxi- 
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mate the slightly more than 1.1 million level of the 
two previous years—as compared with the 1.4 million 
record of 1950—America should now be building at 
least 2 million new homes each year. According to 
competent authorities, we need to erect at least 30 
million new units in the next 15 years if the 15 million 
existing substandard units are to be replaced by 1970 
and the rising current needs of our expanding popula- 
tion are to be met. 

Only a bold national housing program will meet this 
goal—a program which adequately encourages home 
ownership for the millions of moderate-income families 
whose need is still acute and at the same time gives 
aid to several million additional families whose in- 
comes are too low to finance home ownership. For 
this latter group—which includes the majority of 
present slum-dwellers—public housing is an absolute 
necessity. 


Shortcomings of Program 


Passage of the Housing Act of 1954 will not achieve 
this goal. Shortcomings may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) While the bipartisan Housing Act of 1949 author- 
ized the construction of 135,000 new public-housing 
units a year—although a much higher level can ac- 
tually be supported by the economy in this period 
when private-capital investment and defense demands 
are declining—President Eisenhower asked approval of 
only 140,000 units over the next four years. Congress, 
however, authorized only 35,000 units for the ensuing 
year and then voted to approve none thereafter. Fur- 
thermore, it surrounded its approval for the year 
ahead with so much red tape that even this pitiably 
meager program probably will not be achieved.. 

(2) This destruction, for all practical purposes, of 
public housing jeopardizes the future of the entire 
slum-clearance and urban-development program. If 
this program is to succeed, decent low-rent housing 
must be made available for displaced families, and in 
most cases only public housing can meet the need. 
Any so-called slum-clearance project which simply 
removes a blighted area in order to create a park and 
enhance adjoining property values while displaced 
families are not properly rehoused is a mockery. 

(3) Millions of moderate-income families, with in- 
comes ranging from about $2500 to $6000, earn too 
much to be eligible for public housing and too little to 
meet present home-ownership costs without sacrificing 
other essential family necessities. Yet the housing 
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needs of these families—including hundreds of thou- 
sands whose breadwinners are members of the CIO— 
are often acute. While the needs of the wealthy are 
already largely satisfied, it is these moderate-income 
millions who constitute the great potential mass mar- 
ket for private-home sales in the United States. 

While some changes in the right direction have been 
made—insured FHA mortgages have. been extended 
to 30 years, and down payments have been reduced— 
they still are inadequate to bring millions of moderate- 
income families into the housing market. 


(4) Under the auspices of the new Administration 
the cost of home ownership has been substantially 
raised. Interest rates on FHA and VA mortgages 
have been increased as much as one-half of one per- 
cent. While this action has delighted the bankers who 
issue risk-free federally insured mortgages, it has 
added millions of dollars to the long-run indebtedness 
of home purchasers. 

(5) The especially critical housing problem of mi- 
nority groups has not been ameliorated. Even families 
within these groups who can afford to pay for better 
housing at present high costs find themselves faced by 
almost insurmountable obstacles in their effort to find 
adequate homes in decent neighborhoods, land on which 
to build them, and financing on terms as favorable as 
are offered to other citizens. 

(6) Cooperative housing presents an outstanding 
means by which home-ownership costs can be reduced 
for moderate-income families. Yet this type of enter- 
prise is not sufficiently encouraged by the federal 
housing program. 





Dir. Fischer, Chairman Thimmes and John Edelman 
testify at housing hearing. 
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Challenge Must Be Met 


The Housing Committee of the CIO is guided by 
two basic principles: (1) A belief that the most pro- 
ductive and resourceful nation in the world can meet 
the challenge of achieving a decent home in a good 
community for every American family, within a 
reasonable period of time; and (2) a realization that 
a vast expansion in home construction can be a major 
factor in restoring the economy to a state of full em- 
ployment and production. 

If the challenge is to be met, America must under- 
take a dynamic national housing program. Slum clear- 
ance and public housing must move forward with giant 
strides; at least 200,000 units of public housing should 
be built each year. In addition, construction of millions 
of new homes for moderate-income families must be 
stimulated by policies which reduce initial down pay- 
ments still further, extend mortgage terms beyond 
30 years, and achieve sharply lowered interest rates 
on FHA and VA loans. Furthermore, a moratorium 
on payments in case of the unemployment or pro- 
longed illness of the breadwinner should be estab- 
lished immediately, 

If the private banking industry ignores the great 
opportunity which the immense potential moderate- 
income market for housing provides, the government 
itself should undertake direct loans at cost in order to 
serve the unmet needs of the consumer. 

During the course of the last 12 months the CIO 
Housing Committee has devoted its attention to legis- 
lative matters, to building effective relations with 
other labor and non-labor groups concerned with im- 
proving American housing, and to increasing the 
understanding of our members and of other groups 
about the program we support. 

The CIO viewpoint was vigorously presented at 
sessions of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Programs, on which 
CIO Housing Committee Chairman James G. Thimmes 
served. Our point of view was also forcefully ex- 
pressed at Congressional hearings on housing legisla- 
tion, through discussions with various members of 
Congressional Committees, and through exchanging 
views with Housing Commissioner Albert M. Cole and 
members of his staff. 


Consumer Housing Needs 


The Housing Act of 1954 reflected the predominant 
influence of spokesmen for the builders, the real- 
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estate boards, and the financial institutions, over the 
Congress and the Administration, and they scored 
their greatest victory at the expense of the people 
by the virtual destruction of public housing. Never- 
theless, the achievement of lengthened FHA mortgage 
repayment periods, reduced down payments, and the 
requirement, at long: last, that builders must provide 
a warranty on new houses, reflects to some degree the 
impact of the ceaseless pressure of CIO and other 
consumer-minded groups for these changes. 

While we welcome the too-long-delayed action to 
end windfalls in certain FHA operations, which CIO 
had revealed several years ago, we regret that the 
new Housing Act omitted any statutory requirement 
that the federal housing agencies confer regularly with 
advisory committees representing the consumer in- 
terest and viewpoint. Only through such a procedure 
can the voice of the people supplant the too-long- 
dominant voice of the builders, the real-estate boards, 
and the bankers, at the councils of the housing 
agencies. 

In the course of its legislative work the Chairman 
and the Director of the CIO Housing Committee have 
met frequently with a group of technical advisors 
made up of CIO legislative experts and economists. 
These meetings provided them with valuable advice 
and assistance. 


Building Nationwide Support 


The CIO Housing Committee has worked continu- 
ously with other organizations dedicated to improved 
homes for Americans. Foremost among these is the 
National Housing Conference, which brings a score 
of labor and non-labor groups into unified educational 
and legislative action in behalf of better housing for 
the nation. Several CIO members serve on the Exec- 
utive Board and Policy Committee of the National 
Housing Conference. Chairman Thimmes also serves 
as its Vice President. 

The CIO Housing Committee has also worked closely 
with the National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, the Cooperative League of 
the United States, and with many labor, veteran, co- 
operative, and other consumer groups. 

During the course of the last year the CIO Housing 
Committee has also held Regional Conferences in 
Washington and in Los Angeles which brought to- 
gether local and state CIO leaders particularly con- 
cerned with housing matters. Since a successful hous- 
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ing program requires considerable activity at all levels 
of government—local and state, as well as federal— 
education and political action are particularly neces- 
sary in each home community. These Conferences 
devoted special attention to local problems, as well as 
to legislation emanating from Washington. 

Wide circulation has been obtained for two CIO 
publications dealing with housing which were issued 
during the last year. One of these, entitled Housing 
for America, is a reprint of a letter from Chairman 
Thimmes to President Eisenhower in which CIO views 
on a number of issues raised in the Report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Housing are set 
forth. The second, entitled ‘One-Third of the Nation’ 
—Still Ill-Housed!, presents an analysis of America’s 
vast unmet housing need. It was prepared by the 
CIO Education and Research Department in coopera- 
tion with the CIO Housing Committee. In addition, 
the Committee broadly circulated the National Hous- 
ing Conference Housing Yearbook for 1954, which is 
the most important source of information on housing 
and community planning in the nation. 


The CIO Housing Committee is currently working 
with other groups, through the National Housing Con- 
ference, to perfect new housing proposals for submis- 
sion to the 84th Congress. These proposals will consti- 
tute a well rounded and realistic program for both 
public and private home construction, geared to the 
needs of the moderate- and low-income majority of 
the families of the nation. It is our hope that a combi- 
nation of factors—a more sympathetic Congress; the 
increasing need for accelerated home construction, 
both to house American families adequately and to 
stimulate production and employment; and a more 
effective campaign for a dynamic national program 
on the part of all groups dedicated to this end—will 
insure progress in the year ahead. 


Committee members are: James G. Thimmes, Chairman, Richard 
Gosser, John J. Moran, William Snoots, John Duffy, Elwood Swisher, 
Burl Phares, Andrew 2 ay ~— Helstein, James J. Thomas, Sam 
Scott, Willard Townsend, F. Hartung, and Ben Fischer, Director. 
Technical advisors: John ‘aciman, Frank Fernbach, Hyman Book- 
binder, Everett Kassalow, Don Montgomery, and others. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


The CIO Fair Labor Standards Committee, which 
has been charged with responsibility for developing 
policy and materials for the revision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in line with the standards promulgated 
by the last CIO Convention, can report the completion 
of a draft of a CIO bill on fair labor standards. This 
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bill has been introduced by several Congressmen, in- 
cluding Reps. Kelley (D. Pa.) and Bailey (D. W. Va.) 
It represents a close study by the Committee and ex- 
changes with individual Unions to obtain a consensus 
of opinion concerning their needs. 


Vigorous efforts were made through letters from the 
individual Unions to secure a reversal by the President 
and the Administration on the policy respecting the 
submission of an Administration bill, but despite our 
best efforts and the earlier position of the Secretary 
of Labor, the Administration would not be budged. 


The Committee protested to Secretary Mitchell on 
the purported efforts to decentralize the procedure for 
granting learner certificates, which we feared would 
weaken the administration of the law. Fortunately, 
we secured a declaration from the Secretary assuring 
us that no such decentralization would be approved. 

Upon the issuance of a new set of administrative 
rulings concerning the General Learner Regulations, 
we submitted our comments, assuring our over-all 
approval but noting our dissent on several sections, 
particularly one involving the possible encouragement 
of a decentralization of the investigation of such ap- 
plications, which might resurrect the previous bolder 
efforts at decentralization. 

In the light of Secretary Mitchell’s bold claims con- 
cerning the vigilance of the enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act, we 
must point to the substantial reduction in appropria- 
tions for their enforcement which contradicts the 
public statements. Moreover, the Departments of 
Labor and Justice have been inexplicably lax and 
negligent in the handling of the injunctions secured 
by the textile and woolen and worsted employers 
against the enforcement of the prevailing wage find- 
ings. These cases have been tied up in the courts, and 
the Administration has been most remiss in its failure 
to obtain prompt action. 

The Committee recommends a motion condemning 
the government’s behavior in the handling of these 
cases as reflecting a deliberate boycott of this legisla- 
tion and the protection which it should provide and 
representing a sharp contradiction to the broad claims 
of Secretary Mitchell of vigorous enforcement of the 
law. 

The Committee is now considering the preparation 
of materials for the impending Congressional battles 
on the matters of the Walsh-Healey and the Fair 
Labor Standards Acts. 


Members of the Committee: Solomon Barkin, Chairman; Nat 
Weinberg, Paul Sifton, Milton Fried, Sylvia Gottlieb, David Lasser 
Henry Paley, Woodrow Ginsberg, Steven Levitsky and John Edelman. 
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CiO UNION LABEL COMMITTEE 


One of labor’s most potent tools today is its mass 
purchasing power. America’s 16 million union mem- 
bers, with their families, represent almost one-third 
of the nation’s population. The money they spend 
represents labor’s power as the largest part of the 
consuming public. 

Even more important, labor’s strength is largely 
concentrated in heavily populated areas—where the 
nation’s consuming power lies—and labor can exert 
great influence through a union label campaign. By 
demanding union-made products and services, union 
members can protect the working conditions and high 
living standards obtained through union activity, fur- 
ther organizing efforts, and overcome the unfair com- 
petition of low-wage, non-union made products. 

There are several factors today which make it espe- 
cially important that labor put to work its purchasing 
power. The Taft-Hartley Law, as well as the large 
number of even more restrictive state laws, have made 
it increasingly difficult to organize and to negotiate. 
The difficulties have been compounded by the willing- 
ness of large segments of several industries to give up 
their trained labor force in industrial areas to move 
to non-union cheap labor areas. Finally, many indus- 
tries are becoming increasingly monopolized, domi- 
nated by giant corporations which are able to buy 
and sell factories and shift production from one area 
to another without undue strain. 


All these well-known factors, compounded by an 
unfriendly Administration in Washington, make it 
more difficult for labor not only to organize the unor- 
ganized, but also to protect the gains it has already 
won. 


Power of Workers’ Pocketbooks 


The job of the newly reorganized CIO Union Label 
Committee is to educate union members about the 
power they wield through their pocketbooks, so that 
they can use their dollars to protect their own stand- 
ards. By using its dollars to help itself, rather than 
to help its enemies, labor can make great strides in 
overcoming the effect of restrictive laws and runaway 
plants. 

Irrespective of laws or location or size, every man- 
ufacturer has to sell his products, and has to sell them, 
furthermore, to union members, who comprise the 
largest segment of the buying public. By using their 
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purchasing power wisely, therefore, by demanding 
union-made products, union members can make their 
consuming power a strong weapon in the arsenal of 
labor. 

The first task of the CIO Union Label Committee 
will be to educate all CIO members regarding prod- 
ucts bearing the union label and services marked with 
a shop card. Its program will include education in 
the methods and techniques of a union label campaign, 
and organization of union label committees in every 
area and in every industry. Literature is being made 
available for distribution at union meetings and at 
factory gates, and exhibits are being prepared for 
conventions. The committee will use educational and 
publicity techniques to increase union label conscious- 
ness among union members, and among all enlightened 
consumers, throughout the nation. 

Members of the Committee: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman; Karl 


Feller, John Blackburn, Fred Fulford, Milton Weirauch, Ernest 
Hebert, Frank Grasso and Harry Read, Director. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Since the last Convention, the CIO has re-activated 
the CIO Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, which has 
been working on a veterans’ program to benefit not 
only our CIO members but aid all American citizens 
who have served their country. 

The most recent report of the U. S. Census showed 
a veterans’ population of 20,750,000 citizens, and to 
this large segment of our population an additional 1 
million are being added each year. This figure estab- 
lishes that one out of every four citizens is a male 
veteran. It is proper to assume that approximately 
30% to 35% of CIO members are veterans. 

Because of this high percentage of veterans having 
membership in the CIO, the CIO Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs feels obligated to keep all CIO affiliated 
International Unions informed of the rights and bene- 
fits available to veterans under federal and state laws, 
in order that our members may receive maximum 
benefits due them. 

The Committee is presently preparing bulletins 
covering reemployment rights, federal and state bene- 
fits and other information of value to veterans. These 
periodic bulletins will be mailed to all State CIO 
Councils, in order that this information may be made 
available to local unions under their jurisdiction. 

The Committee has requested each International 
Union to appoint a staff member or establish a vet- 
erans’ committee to handle all veterans’ problems 
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arising within their Union and to aid the CIO Com- 

mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to carry out the veterans’ 

resolution mandated by the CIO*° Convention. Several 

CIO affiliated Unions have complied with this request —— 

and have assigned staff members or established com- B oe 

mittees to handle these problems. a alter P 
All CIO Regional Directors have been informed of ésdies 7 

the right under the Selective Service regulation for a 

labor organization to have a representative appointed 

by the governor of each state to the State Selective 

Service Appeal Board. A survey is presently being 

conducted to make sure that labor representatives 

serving on these Selective Service Appeal Boards are 

representatives of a bona fide labor organization. 

This is being done in order to enhance the possibility 

that all persons subject to the draft under the Selective 

Service Act would receive fair and equal treatment in 

their selection or on their appeals on classifications 

given them by their local draft boards which they felt 

were improper. 


In the legislative field we have found the past 83d 
Congress to be definitely anti-veteran, and where a 
choice of benefits to big business or benefits to vet- 
erans has been an issue, the veterans have come out 
second best. This reflects the thinking of the 83d 
Congress in granting benefits to those who count their 
profits and taxes before principles, truth, loyalty and 
gratitude. 


The 83d Republican-controlled Congress has re- 
duced the present VA appropriations to such an extent 
that it has meant a loss of staff in the VA offices, 
resulting in greatly reduced services to the veterans. 
Furthermore, it is maintained that VA offices through- 
out the country cannot take care of veterans presently 
in need of hospitalization due to their being under- 
staffed because of the cut in the VA budget. 


The 83d Congress has also seen fit to increase in- 
terest rates on GI loans from 4% to 4%.%, which is 
costing veterans $600 to $1,000 more on the average 
priced home, and has also attempted to establish a 
flexible interest rate which would increase the rate 
to more than 44%%. This loss of thousands of dollars 
to home-buying veterans has resulted in great gains 
for the bankers and real estate interests at the vet- 
erans’ expense. 

This 83d Congress has further reduced the out- 
patient hospital and dental care to many thousands 
of veterans in line with proposals advanced by the 
American Medical Association. 

The CIO Committee on Veterans Affairs will work 
in close cooperation with the various veterans or- 
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ganizations and the CIO Legislative Department, in 
order to protect the gains made for veterans. It will 
strive to obtain benefits, such as making the GI Bill 
of Rights fully effective for the protection of veterans 
and promoting an increase in pensions to all veterans 
and their dependents, based upon an increased cost 
of living. 

It is felt that there is a great need for more liberal 
and effective provisions for direct loans to veterans, 
making it possible for them to purchase homes, busi- 
nesses and farms. We will continue our fight to call 
upon Congress to enact into law legislative bills which 
would make possible a housing program calculated 
to assure immediate large-scale construction of decent 
low-cost homes. 

In the field of reemployment rights for returning 
servicemen, the Committee has found that the prob- 
lems now arising have reached an all-time high ac- 
cording to statistics released by the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. Department of 
Labor. In order that all local unions may have a 
uniform policy regarding the reemployment rights of 
servicemen, the Committee has prepared a program 
to protect the job rights of veterans, including the full 
accumulated seniority, promotions, increase in wages, 
pension service credits, which they would have received 
had they not been in service, and eligibility for va- 
cation pay for the year of their entrance into service 
and the year of their reinstatement. 

A memorandum outlining veterans’ reemployment 
rights has been sent to all CIO Unions along with a 
model contract clause which, if added to present con- 
tracts, would guarantee the returning servicemen max- 
imum reemployment rights. 

Members of the CIO Committee on Veterans Affairs: L. S. Buck- 


master, Chairman; Emil ome ees James C. Gildea: Direc- 
tor; Al Barkan, Herbert Daws' Frank Hoffman, Martin 


Hughes, Harold Near, Wesley & Steinhilber, Fred Fulford. 


SPECIAL STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The CIO Executive Board, on October 5, 1954, di- 
rected President Reuther to appoint a special Standing 
Committee 

“(1) Promptly to investigate any charges or alle- 
gations of maladministration of welfare or other 
union funds within the CIO, and to report to the 

President and Executive Board of the CIO their 

recommendations for prompt remedial action; and 

“(2) promptly to formulate recommendations for 
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standards for welfare funds; and if demonstrated to 

be necessary, for appropriate legislation to help 

make certain that welfare funds are honestly admin- 
istered.” 

The President appointed a committee composed of 
Jacob S. Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, as Chairman; Joseph Curran, Presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, and James 
Thimmes, Vice President of the United Steelworkers 
of America. Arthur J. Goldberg, CIO General Counsel, 
was designated to act as Director of the Standing 
Committee. 


The Committee has circulated a detailed question- 
naire among CIO affiliates aimed at getting significant 
data relating to the administration of health, welfare 
and retirement programs. In addition the Committee 
called a two-day hearing for November 22 and 23 in 
New York City to hear interested parties inside and 
outside of the CIO organization. 


From the hearings and the results of the question- 
naire the Committee hopes that it can recommend to 
the CIO Convention a constructive program for safe- 
guarding the administration of health, welfare and re- 
tirement programs from abuse. 
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FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 3:15 o’clock, P.M., by President 
Reuther. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The first order of business at the afternoon 
session is the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report. I am pleased to 
call upon the distinguished President of the Oil Workers Union, Brother 
O. A. Knight, who is the Chairman of that Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ‘ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT. Mr. Chairman, delegates to this 
convention: Your Committee on Officers Report has, following usual pro- 
cedure, been in meeting prior to the convening of the convention this morn- 
ing and have prepared a report. In behalf of the Committee I would like 
to present the following report of the Officers Report Committee: 

The Committee on Officers’ Report has given careful study to the Report 
submitted by President Walter P. Reuther to this 16th Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CIO. 

This Report is a testimonial to the patriotism, to the vigor, to the sense 
of integrity, and to the sense of devotion of the CIO and its affiliated or- 
ganizations to the welfare of American workmen. 

The theme of this Report runs through every page: “What is good for 
America is good for organized labor.” The CIO can well be proud that in 
serving its essential purposes of service to the members of our trade unions, 
it is also devoutedly serving the best interests of all the American people. As 
President Reuther has pointed out, the CIO, its officers and its members, have 
protected and strengthened the position of labor in America against the re- 
actionary forces that would destroy us (1) through stern dedication to the 
fundamental principles of democratic trade unionism; (2) through a determi- 
nation to unify our ranks and modernize our structure in light of the needs 
of the times; (3) through the practice, as well as the preaching, of the doc- 
trine that what is good for America is good for the CIO; and, as a corollary, 
through working with all men and women of good will in each community in 
America for the improvement of the community and the country as a whole; 
(4) through fighting Communism and corruption wherever they raise their 
ugly heads; (5) through fighting everlastingly for those economic, legislative 
and political advances which will strengthen labor and therefore strengthen 
the fabric of democracy in America and, indeed, throughout all the free 
world. 

Throughout the pages of President Reuther’s Report, there is a wealth 
of detailed evidence of the successful manner in which the CIO has performed 
these tasks. Our unions have continued their dedicated efforts to organzie 
the unorganized, and their efforts are resulting in continual gains for our 
unions. Our unions are winning Labor Board elections in substantial num- 
bers covering scores of thousands of members. Our unions, through the 
collective bargaining process, are negotiating new benefits in the form of 
wages, welfare pensions and other benefits for the workers of this nation. 

In the various communities of the country, the CIO and its affiliated 
organizations are proving by deeds as well as by words their concern with all 
the problems that affect all the people. 
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The Report makes clear, on the record of the year, that the CIO is a 
community organization—and not, as its enemies seek to maintain, a narrow, 
selfish, pressure group unmindful of the broad problems of our American 
democracy. 

The CIO’s public relations program—manifested on the national scene by 
such efforts as the ABC radio program, featuring the liberal news com- 
mentary of John W. Vandercook, and by countless local public relations 
programs—are helping to bring a greater public appreciation of the close 
relationship between the members of the CIO and their neighbors in America. 

The CIO has won recognition for its fearless fight against the ugly forces 
of Communism and every other form of totalitarianism. During the last 
year, we have redoubled our efforts to fight every form of corruption that 
threatens to infiltrate our ranks. 

President Reuther has reported in detail on this matter. We commend 
him for his stern fight against corruption and for the establishment of the 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee to carry on this fight. We heartily en- 
dorse his statement that there is no room in the CIO for either Communists 
or crooks. We endorse also the statement that the CIO has “an obligation 
to preserve the sanctity of our union welfare and pension funds” and the 
insistence that the Statement of Ethical Practices adopted by the various 
CIO conventions must be “a living document to be observed each day of the 
year.” 

We have studied and we commend the efforts of the CIO to strive 
constantly for improved legislation in behalf of the American people and for 
even more, effective political action by the CIO and its unions. 

One of the most significant developments of the year was the develop- 
ment of a sharply anti-labor attitude on the part of the National Labor 
Relations Board. As the Report of the CIO Legal Department points out: 
“This Board has forfeited labor’s confidence in its impartiality. Its favoritism 
to employers fully explains the statement that employers look on it with 
favor.” 

In a whole series of precedent-making decisions, the Labor Board has 
turned its back on doctrines of the past and has turned bitterly and without 
reason against our unions and, indeed, on the whole collective bargaining 
process, 

The CIO, as our President has pointed out, believes that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is unfair and morally wrong. It is obvious that this anti-labor Act must 
be repealed as soon as possible. It is equally obvious that the National Labor 
Relations Board must stop the administrative distortion of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which has made it even more anti-labor than the anti-labor sponsors of 
the Taft-Hartley Act had originally planned. 

The record of the reactionary 83rd Congress is not one in which forward- 
looking Americans can take great pride; but President Reuther has correctly 
pointed out that we have been able to avert the passage in the national Con- 
gress of the viciously anti-labor legislation demanded by extremist enemies 
of labor. We note, however, that in many states the adoption of “right to 
scab” laws threaten to undermine the stability and the constructive efforts 
of labor and management at the collective bargaining table. 

Our President’s Report on the ratification of the No-Raiding Agreement 
between the CIO and the AFL and of the new and important steps toward 
achieving organic unity with the labor movement are gratifying. 
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We commend the officers for their success in achieving the ratification of 
the No-Raiding Agreement, which has greatly reduced organizational conflict, 
and thereby has made possible more effective development of many unions. 

Your Committee believes that the successful consummation of the No- 
Raiding Agreement has paved the way for the eventual unification of the 
labor movement through the medium of an honorable merger between AFL 
and the CIO. Your Committee believes also that such merger if attained will 
be of great value to the labor movement and to our nation as it will permit 
a more effective prosecution of our sound programs for economic and social 
improvement, 

The Report gives careful, thoughtful attention to a number of great 
national issues that are of concern to every citizen—issues such as civil 
liberties, civil rights, security, unemployment, guaranteed annual wages, the 
utilization and development of our natural resources, education, and legal and 
judicial problems. The Report indicates, as the Committee has already noted, 
the broad range of CIO interests which characterize our organization. We 
can, indeed, be proud of the record we have made and of the challenge of the 
future which the CIO will meet with confidence. 

The Report describes the fine work of the Philip Murray Memorial Founda- 
tion, which has achieved its goal of developing living memorials to that great 
and beloved leader, the late Philip Murray. It is evident, as President 
Reuther notes, that the CIO has carried on during this last year in the great 
traditions of men like Philip Murray, Allan Haywood, Sidney Hillman, Van 
Bittner and hundreds of others who through the years have contributed so 
much to the development of our great movement. 

The Report indicates that the officers of the CIO, the various committees 
and the various Departments have worked cooperatively and harmoniously 
on behaif of the organization, its programs and policies. 

Having studied the Report and discussed it, the Committee voices its com- 
mendation of the officers and staff members of CIO for the splendid manner 
in which they have worked during these last twelve months. They have 
demonstrated they are true servants of our members, faithful to the ideals of 
the CIO, determined to help build a better labor movement and a better 
America. 


O. A. KNIGHT, OWIU—Chairman, Committee on Officers’ Report 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, URWA, Secretary 
RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 
ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 
JOSEPH SALERNO, ACWA 
FRED STEFAN, Furniture 
LELAND BEARD, Glass 
IVAN T. BRANDENBURG, Lithographers 
JOHN McDOUGALL, NMU 
G. R. HATHAWAY, Packinghouse 
JAMES G. THIMMES, Steelworkers 
JOHN CHUPKA, Textile 
THOMAS BLOOM, UTSE 
WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility 
LEONARD HUTSON, IUE 
STEPHEN G. McMULLEN, Gas Coke 
ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
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ANDREW A. PETTIS, IUMSWA 

JOSEPH F. COLLIS, ANG 

JACK PALEY, RWDSU 

SAM H. SCOTT, Stone & Allied 

EUGENE E. FRAZIER, UTSE 

MATTHEW GUINAN, Transport Workers 
WILLIAM BOTKIN, Woodworkers 
DALLAS W. SELLS, Indiana IUC 
ELLSWORTH M. SMITH, Cook County IUC 


Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the Committee I move adoption of the 


Committee’s report. 
... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now have the privilege of calling upon the 
distinguished President of the United Steelworkers Union, Brother Dave 
McDonald, who is the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee and who will 
present the members of his Committee—Brother McDonald. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
this great Convention: The chairman of a committee such as the Resolutions 
Committee has a rather easy time during the course of the convention. The 
chairman’s work takes place in the several days which immediately precede 
the convention. I think we have completed our work on the Resolutions 
Committee as such. We have worked very diligently and we have ground out 
a total of some sixty-one resolutions. These sixty-one resolutions are printed 
in five separate booklets which will be distributed to you from time to time. 
We will not necessarily follow the resolutions in their numerical order. The 
Chairman will work with the officers of the Resolutions Committee in deciding 
what is the best time for the presentation of certain resolutions. There are 
several extraordinarily important resolutions in Booklet No. 1 which I think 
has been distributed to you. One of those resolutions has to do with the guar- 
anteed annual wage, and the other one has to do with labor unity. It is not 
our intention to bring up either of those resolutions this afternoon. Rather, 
we are hopeful that we will get around to those perhaps tomorrow morning. 
We are not certain, but that looks like the schedule at this time. 

Without further ado, I want to thank the hard-working members of the 
Resolutions Committee, the staff at National CIO which worked so diligently 
in the preparation of these resolutions, the various committees which prepared 
special resolutions, and particularly I want to thank Arthur Goldberg and Tom 
Harris and their associates in the Legal Department for helping us out in the 
preparation of these resolutions. 

From now on you will see very little of the Chairman at this microphone, 
and instead of that I will be turning you over to the tender mercies and quiet 
diction of our illustrious Secretary, Joseph P. Curran. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will 


try to carry out your introduction and keep my diction as quiet as I can, as 
long as the Convention stays in order. If it doesn’t stay in order they will 


hear me. 
Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following report: 
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Resolution No. 1 
PHILIP MURRAY MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


The Philip Murray Memorial Foundation was born on one of the darkest 
days in the history of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

It was on November 14, 1952, at the first meeting of the CIO Executive 
Board following the tragic death of our beloved leader, Philip Murray, that 
the leaders of the CIO with one voice authorized the establishment of an 
appropriate living memorial to President Murray. 

All of us in the CIO knew that the only fitting memorial would be one 
which continued the trade union and humanitarian work to which he had 
dedicated his life. No mere thing of stone or wood; no statue; no plaque 
could do him justice. 

All of us in the CIO knew that the greatest tribute we could pay this 
man, who had led and inspired us through twelve momentous years, would 
be to continue to build and strengthen the trade unions he had fought to 
establish. 

But we also knew that Philip Murray, whose mind was as broad as his 
heart was big, was dedicated as well to those causes which were liberal 
and progressive and humanitarian and which were designed to bring social 
and economic justice to free men everywhere. 

In his name and in his memory, we were determined to support and 
endow undertakings which commemorated further the principles and good 
works of Philip Murray. 

To that end we established, on November 29, 1952, a non-profit corpora- 
tion known as the “Philip Murray Memorial Foundation,” endowed with the 
sum of approximately $1,000,000 subscribed by the CIO and its affiliated 
organizations. 

The creation of this Foundation received the unanimous support and com- 
mendation of the delegates at the CIO Convention in 1952. 

The Foundation, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
has presented grants to worthy organizations representing all creeds and 
covering all aspects of humanitarian endeavor. It has reached as best it 
could all phases of activities dear to the heart of Philip Murray. 

The causes we have aided have been many, and they are great. They 
have represented Mr. Murray’s continuing interest in liberal, progressive, 
and humanitarian causes; in the creating of ethical standards in the labor- 
management field; in furthering the battle against the evils of segregation 
and discrimination; in promoting liberal education; in furthering the bonds 
of brotherhood, and in serving the cause of honorable world peace. 

A mere listing of the organizations which have received grants from the 
Philip Murray Memorial Foundation testifies to the manner in which the 
Foundation has fulfilled its obligations and served the causes which Philip 
Murray, himself, served so well. 

Among the organizations which have received contributions from the 
Philip Murray Foundation are: 

American Association for the United Nations; Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.; Histadrut, the Israeli Federation of Labor; the 
Legal and Educational Fund of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Howard University; the National Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation; the American Arbitration Association; 
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the Roselia Foundling and Maternity Hospital at Pittsburgh, Penn- 

sylvania; the Louis Stark Memorial Fund; the National Council of 

Churches of Christ in the United States; and Roosevelt University in 

Chicago, Illinois. 

The Foundation has also erected memorials to the memory of President 
Murray and his beloved buddy—our late and great Executive Vice President, 
Allan S. Haywood—in Blantyre, Scotland, and Barnsley, England, and has 
erected a plaque at the Brussels headquarters of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, paying tribute to Philip Murray’s abiding 
interest in international understanding. 

It is noteworthy that the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation, true to 
the principles on which it has been created, has not expended a single penny 
of the Foundation’s funds for administrative purposes. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we commend the officers, director, trustees and public advisors of 
the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. 

They have truly executed the great task to which they were assigned. 
They have truly created living memorials to the memory of a great labor 
leader, a great humanitarian, and a great man—Philip Murray. ; 


. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the recommendation of the 
committee. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: It will be a great deal of pleasure to me to call 
upon the distinguished President of the Textile Workers Union and the Chair- 
man of the Philip Murray Foundation Committee, Mr. Emil Rieve. 


PRESIDENT RIEVE: Mr. Chairman and delegates, Wednesday afternoon 
we will distribute to you a pamphlet dealing with the report of the Philip 
Murray Foundation. It will itemize the receipts as well as the expenditures, 
plus some other matters that are appropriate for that type of pamphlet. 

In addition, the Philip Murray Foundation has had developed a short 
movie which is going to be shown on Wednesday afternoon. It is not a 
biography of Philip Murray, but it does give some shots of his activities. 

Two years have now passed since the death of Philip Murray. 

I think I can say, on behalf of this entire Convention, and in particular 
on behalf of the officers and Executive Board, that his memory has continued 
to live. He has remained in spirit, an inspiration to us all. We have tried to 
follow the course he would have set for us. And to the extent that we have 
moved forward the credit in large part belongs to him. 

As chairman of the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation it has been my 
privilege to take part in a large number of ceremonies over the last two years. 
The funds which were so generously contributed by you and your fellow- 
members have been donated to many deserving activities and institutions— 
all of them, in our opinion, engaged in the kind of work which is in keeping 
with the spirit of Philip Murray of the labor movement. 

One result has been to attach the name of Philip Murray to a wide variety 
of good causes—almost as many as he himself assisted in his lifetime. This, 
of course, is entirely proper. It was the purpose for which the Foundation 
was created. 

But I think it is well for us to remember, as this resolution declares, that 
the one great memorial to Philip Murray is represented by the people in this 
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room—the Unions of the CIO. Especially at the present time it is fitting for 
all of us to resolve once again to protect and to strengthen that memorial; to 
protect and to strengthen our Unions. 

How we can best accomplish that goal will be the principal business of 
this convention. Let us all pray that we carry it out with foresight and 
wisdom. 

There has been much talk in the newspapers that this will be the last 
convention of the CIO as such—that when we meet again it will be as part 
of a united labor movement. 

Regardless of how accurate these predictions might be—and I am sure we 
will be discussing the matter during the next few days—one thing must 
always be made clear: if labor unity becomes a fact, we will not be destroy- 
ing the CIO; in the truest sense, we will be making it greater. We will be 
extending our principles and our ideals—the principles and ideals of Philip 
Murray—into an even broader field. For what we represent is not a matter 
of words or initials; it is a matter of principle and spirit. 

As long as we remain true to our principles the spirit of Philip Murray 
will be with us always. 

. . The recommendation of the committee was adopted unanimously. 

The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 4 
CIO AGREEMENT RELATING TO JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


Three years ago the CIO Executive Board evolved a program for elimi- 
nating jurisdictional disputes within the CIO. Since then such jurisdictional 
disputes within and between affiliates of the CIO have been virtually elimi- 
nated. A few disputes which have arisen and which have fallen within the 
purview of the program have, in the main part, been settled by agreement. 
A small number of cases have been arbitrated and there has been uniform 
compliance with the decisions of the arbitrator. 

This record speaks for itself. It shows that the jurisdictional procedure 
is working and working well. Instead of competing with each other for 
workers’ votes in National Labor Relations Board elections, CIO unions are 
cooperating with each other in bringing to unorganized workers the benefits 
of unionism. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention hails the continued success of the CIO jurisdictional dis- 
putes program and expresses its confidence that in the future as in the past 
this program will continue to promote cooperation and good feeling among 
CIO affiliates and enjoy their wholehearted support. 

This Convention commends and congratulates Dr. Nathan Feinsinger 
for his successful and statesmanlike administration of the CIO jurisdictional 
disputes agreement during the last year. We express our regret that Dr. 
Feinsinger has, for personal reasons, resigned this post, and our gratitude 
to him for the great public service he rendered by his contribution toward 
replacing jurisdictional strikes among unions with peace. 

This Convention also commends Executive Vice President John Riffe and 
his staff for the fine work they have done in promoting the successful oper- 
ating of the jurisdictional disputes agreement, and for the full and untiring 
cooperation they have accorded to the affiliated unions and Dr. Feinsinger 
in handling the disputes arising under this agreement. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption of this resolution. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 5 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Constitution of the CIO pledges this organization 

“To extend the benefits of collective bargaining and to secure for 
the workers means to establish peaceful relations with their employers, 
by forming labor unions capable of dealing with modern aggregates of 
industry and finance.” 


Only by bargaining collectively through their unions can workers equalize 
their bargaining power with that of their employers, and win the improve- 
ments in wages, hours, and working conditions to which they are justly 
and fairly entitled, and which American industry can well afford to accord. 
Only by bargaining collectively through their unions can workers match their 
economic strength against that of giant corporate employers. 

That is why the National Labor Relations Act guarantees to workers the 
right to form unions, and requires employers to bargain with unions chosen 
by their employees. That Act recites: 

“Experience has proved that protection by law of the right of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain collectively . . . promotes the flow of 
commerce ... by restoring equality of bargaining power between em- 
ployers and employees.” 

In recent years there has also been increased public recognition of the 
fact that workers must share adequately in the national economy’s produc- 
tivity, if purchasing power is to be maintained and an expanding economy 
made possible. Thus the National Labor Relations Act declares: 

“The inequality of bargaining power between employees . . . and 
employers . . . tends to aggravate recurrent business depressions, by 
depressing wage rates and the purchasing power of wage earners in 
industry...” 

Through collective bargaining American unions have in years past effected 
vast improvements in the wages, hours, and working conditions of their 
members. 

When American unions were first created during the 19th century, they 
fought, and for a long time in vain, to establish a 12-hour day. Through 
their persistent efforts, effectuated in an important degree through collective 
bargaining, they secured, first, a 12-hour day, then a 10-hour day, and, still 
later, the 8-hour day, with a 40-hour week and premium pay for overtime, 
which prevails at the present time. 

Now, unions in many industries are seeking, and we are confident that 
they will achieve, further reductions in the hours of work. 

Holiday pay, differential pay for night shifts, and reporting pay, all won 
wholly through collective bargaining, have become accepted practices. 

The settlement of grievances through grievance procedures and arbitra- 
tion has become almost universal. Paid vacations, seniority protection, and 
security against arbitrary discharge have also been won. All of these gains, 
too, have been made through collective bargaining. 

In recent years welfare programs, covering pensions, medical care, life 
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insurance policies, and sickness pay, have been written into many collective 
bargaining agreements. The guaranteed annual wage is increasing!y be- 
coming a subject of collective bargaining. 

The process of collective bargaining is a never-ending one. It a‘ms at 
continuous improvement in wages, hours, and working conditions. Its 
objectives are limited only by the productivity of our economy. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its faith in collective 
bargaining as the foundation stone of the American system of industrial 
relations. It reaffirms its faith in collective bargaining as the best means 
of winning improvements in the wages, hours, working conditions and job 
security of American workers. It reaffirms its faith in collective bargaining 
as the best means of promoting industrial peace while preserving democratic 
American freedoms. 

The CIO pledges its support to its affiliated unions in their efforts to win 
better wages, a reduced work-week with no reduction in take-home pay, 
better overtime provisions and health and welfare plans, improved vacation 
and holiday provisions, a guaranteed annual wage, and other improvements 
in working conditions. 

The CIO will likewise continue to press for the improvement of collective 
bargaining processes and procedures. It will seek to accomplish this through 
use of its economic strength, through elimination of Taft-Hartley’s restric- 
tions and regimentation on collective bargaining, and through education of 
the American people to the legitimate aims, ideals and aspirations of trade 
unions. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair will recognize Vice-President John 
W. Livingston of the UAW-CIO. 


VICE PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I rise to support this resolution in recognition of the fact that it may not be 
the longest resolution in our book, but in my opinion it is one of the most 
important resolutions before this convention. 

This resolution points to the very heart, to the guts of our organization 
because today we find employers throughout this nation enjoying the highest 
profits ever known in their history, and yet when we go to the bargaining 
table we find these same employers that are today enjoying their highest 
profits in the history of this nation being on the offensive. And today we find 
industry on the march against labor, against conceding to our just and 
legitimate demands. 

Yes, we find the employers today as never before using the Taft-Hartley 
Act and using the old technique of starving out the workers once they hit the 
bricks on the economic issues. 

Yes, next spring we expect to sit down at the table with the Ford Motor 
Company and the General Motors Corporation, among others, and, as we sit 
down at those bargaining tables to discuss with them the question of higher 
wages, a guaranteed annual wage, other improvements in our working con- 
ditions, we know before we go to the table that again they will have all of 
the facts and the figures at their command, as will the union representatives. 
And, as we sit down to discuss these matters with them, as the Director of 
UAW General Motors Department, I can say to you that they do one of the 
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most complete jobs of marshalling the facts of any employer I have ever had 
the occasion to deal with. 

Yes, they will have the facts and the figures at their command, and as 
we sit down at the table we are sitting across from shrewd operators. At the 
bargaining table they are rough and they are tough. But, we can say again 
as we have said before despite all of those facts there is at least one good 
thing about sitting down at the table with the General Motors Corporation. 
You never have to be ashamed to ask them for money. You never do. 

The same holds true of the Ford Motor Company. And, as we go to the 
bargaining table we go with the recognition of the fact that logic and reason 
do not always prevail. So, our Union is trying to plan for that also. Our 
International Executive Board at a recent economic conference has announced 
a program whereby when we come out of our convention this coming March 
we expect for the machinery to be in motion at that time to raise a strike 
fund of $25 million. 

I say to you—and I think other Unions ought to take recognition of this 
fact, the way that industry is fighting labor today when you go to the bar- 
gaining table, facts, reasoning and logic do not always prevail. But when 
they know that you can, if necessary, put your troops into the field and that 
you have the wherewithal to back up those troops once they go into the field, 
it has a great bearing at the collective bargaining table. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to address myself to one other aspect of col- 
lective bargaining, if I may, and that is as it relates to bargaining with 
defense industries. I say to the delegates assembled in this convention that 
today there is no such thing as real collective bargaining with industries in- 
volved in national defense. To further illustrate my point, I would like to 
talk for a moment about the aircraft industry, how their relationship is with 
the present Administration. We have found within the last year and a half 
that every time we get into an argument with an aircraft company which 
has 95 percent defense work, they know they have the full support of the 
Administration. And in one instance about a year ago when we were involved 
in a strike with a major aircraft employer, right in the middle of that strike 
the government gave them an additional order for over $200 million—right 
in the middle of the strike. 

President Reuther talked about the Kohler strike this morning. They 
haven’t had any defense work for ten years, yet the government about ten 
days ago gave an original contract to this company totalling better than $200 
million. So as I say, there is no such thing as real competition in those 
industries. 

And when we talk about the aircraft industry, what is happening there, 
with the protection and advice of this Administration? I say to you when we 
look at their profits they are nothing short of a fraud upon the American 
public—the taxpayers I am talking about. Here is an industry that yet this 
day—speaking specifically of the West Coast aircraft industry—the largest 
industry in this country today has not given pensions or severance pay to their 
workers. And last year this industry as a whole on the average made about 
25 percent profit on their net worth, which was a fabulous amount. And 
yet in this year of 1954, when we compare the first six months! to the first 
six months of 1953 what do we find? Lo and behold, despite the fact that 
their profits mounted to an approximate 25 percent on their investment last 
year, even though the sales had only gone up 3 percent the first six months 
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of this year their profits had gone up better than 60 percent, I am not talking 
about an isolated company, I am talking about 15 major companies in that 
industry. And when we look at what is happening in their stocks we find in 
those same 15 major aircraft plants that their net worth on their stock, in a 
short period of 15 months, has increased 85 percent—made possible by the 
activities of this Administration and by the aircraft industry association pres- 
sure upon the government and refusal, if you please, to release it now and 
do what we call real collective bargaining at the table. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I say in conclusion let us 
be mindful of all of these facts when we go into our 1955 negotiations. Let 
us be prepared with our facts and with our figures, and above all things let 
us be prepared with logic and reason to know and have the employer know, 
what is most important, that we are going to be able to put the troops in the 
field, and once we have put the troops in the field, to let them know they are 
not going to be able to starve them out, and we will get to the point then 
where logic and reason will prevail. Thank you. 


DELEGATE CAREY, IUE-CIO: Mr, Chairman, I rise to speak on the 
subject of collective bargaining. The IUE-CIO, an important part of the 
CIO, celebrated its fifth anniversary just a few weeks ago. In the course of 
our efforts in collective bargaining and our efforts to organize to put us in 
a position of collective bargaining, we have enjoyed some extremely important 
experiences. Recently, we have been learning somthing of the kind of struggle 
that organizations like the Textile Workers have been engaged in for quite 
some time. We are learning a little more about how rough and tough and 
nasty corporations like GE can be. 

I cite one example that happened just recently. As a result of a series of 
successes in organizing General Electric run-away plants in the south like 
Louisville, Kentucky, Anniston, Alabama and Rome, Georgia, and a few others, 
after a series of successes, a young lady organizer of the IUE-CIO who not 
too long ago was employed by General Electric in Anniston, Alabama was 
extremely helpful in organizing that plant and winning a Labor Board election 
and becoming a part of a national agreement between General Electric and 
our union. She then moved with our campaign to other GE communities 
and made a tremendous contribution in Rome, Georgia. After that was com- 
pleted—in fact, the very next day after we won that election—she went to 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, and this young lady about 19 or 20 years of age, know- 
ing, of course, Jonesboro was where her family was from, knowing that some 
of her school mates were employed by GE, proceeded to engage in an organi- 
zational campaign. A few nights ago in an effort to engage in house calls 
about 7:00 o’clock in the evening, while she was driving her car, another car 
came by, forced her to the side of the road, and four women and one man beat 
Diana Sargent up unmercifully and left her on the road in an unconscious 
state. 

I am pleased to report that after hospitalization she is now today, this very 
morning, returning to the State of Arkansas to resume her organizational 
efforts. We have demanded of the Governor and the authorities in that com- 
munity that she get the adequate police protection that she is entitled to 
according to the law. We have notified Attorney General Brownell of the 
incident and we have suggested that the Department of Justice do something 
about the invasion of that girl’s civil liberties and her civil rights. 
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I take the medium of this Convention to notify the General Electric Cor- 
poration that inspired that attack on an IUE-CIO organizer that our efforts 
in Jonesboro, Arkansas will repeat the performances of Rome, Georgia and 
Anniston, Alabama, Louisville, Kentucky and all these others, because come 
the termination of our contract in 1955 we will not have just 100,000 GE 
workers organized, but we will have that balance of 137,000 people in GE 
that are eligible to our union. They won’t stop this young aggressive or- 
ganization by their tactics of violence. 

We join with the Auto Workers and the Steelworkers and the Rubber 
Workers in our efforts to bring about in 1955 a little measure of job security, 
and whether it is called a guaranteed annual wage or a reasonable facsimile 
of that, we dedicate ourselves to continue our collective bargaining to obtain 
these worthy ends. 

We appreciate the tremendous help that we have received from this CIO 
and its affiliated unions. We have an organization that would not be in exist- 
ence today if it wasn’t for the kind of support that the Unions who form the 
CIO have demonstrated. Yes, this year of 1955 will be a decisive one in this 
effort to fulfill the objectives of the CIO. Thank you. 

. .. The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee carried 
unanimously. 

Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee, as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 6 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The need for good public relations has always been understood by the 
CIO. In recent years, a concerted effort to improve understanding by the 
general public of the aims and objectives of organized labor has been under- 
taken by the CIO. These steps have helped to counter the frequently biased 
or irresponsible criticism leveled against the CIO or its affiliated unions by 
many newspapers, certain radio broadcasters and a number of employer or- 
ganizations. 

Since September 1953, the CIO has sponsored a nightly news and com- 
mentary program on the ABC radio network, featuring John W. Vandercook, 
the noted commentator, lecturer and author. The CIO’s purpose in estab- 
lishing this program was to add another liberal voice on the airwaves; help 
the listening public receive reliable, thoughtful and liberal interpretation of 
news and trends; and, through the “commercial announcements,” gain a 
better understanding of the CIO, its methods and its objectives. In choosing 
the commentator and in planning the format of the program, the CIO was 
seeking not only to communicate with active members of organized labor, 
but to win the friendship of broad sections of the public. 

In the fifteen months the program has been on the air, we can report 
growing success in achieving these objectives. The audience listening to the 
CIO program is Jarge and growing. Highly favorable comments about Mr. 
Vandercook’s commentaries and the CIO announcements, read by announcer 
Frank Harden, have come to the CIO from many sources. Mr. Vandercook 
has been hailed by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and by numerous unsolicited 
letters from private citizens and public officials, as one of the outstanding 
commentators now on the air. 

His programs have helped spread information about such varied problems 
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as unemployment, civil rights, civil liberties and international affairs. An 
offer on the program to send the Legislative Department’s ‘Report on Con- 
gress’ to those requesting it, brought in over 6,000 post cards. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. This Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations voices its approval of the action of the CIO in conducting a 
nation-wide public relations program; and 

2. Endorses the CIO radio program now being broadcast over the ABC 
network; and 

3. Urges our affiliates to continue to give full support to this program 
in their areas and communities; and 

4. Urges that the CIO Executive Officers and Executive Board continue 
to study the possibilities of a national CIO TV program. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 7 
SUPPORT OF UNIONS ON STRIKE 


The CIO believes in peaceful collective bargaining. It is our aim to reach 
reasonable agreements through peaceful negotiations, without resort to the 
strike weapon, since we are well aware that the effects of a strike are felt 
not only by the employer, but pre-eminently by the workers themselves, and 
in lesser degree by the general public. 

CIO unions do not lightly decide to strike, or engage in walk-outs for 
frivolous or minor reasons. We do not strike until every other legitimate 
means of arriving at a satisfactory settlement has been exhausted. 

In the final analysis, however, a strike is, in many situations, the workers’ 
only weapon—and recourse to it their only hope of winning decent wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

Legitimate strikes deserve the full, sympathetic and sincere support of 
all CIO members. Further, whatever may be the immediate issue involved 
in a strike, all labor unionists are indirectly affected by its outcome. A lost 
strike anywhere tempts reactionary employers to discard collective bargain- 
ing in favor of unilaterally imposed wages and working conditions. In con- 
trast, a successful strike may result in benefits being achieved by many 
thousands of workers not directly involved in the strike. 

In unity there is strength, and only if the workers stand together can they 
hope to make headway against the powerful forces arrayed against them. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
The CIO and all its affiliates pledge their support and that of their mem- 
bers for all legitimate strikes. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair will recognize Brother Al Hartnett 
of the IUE. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT, IUE: Mr. Chairman and delegates: I rise in 
support of the resolution before the convention. I call not only for the adop- 
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tion of the resolution, but an avowed purpose on all of our parts to bring 
about a greater understanding among all of our membership with that degree 
of respect, that degree of nobleness that exists on a worthy strike. Too many 
times in the years gone by, employers have been rather successful in their 
efforts to instill into our ranks and certainly into the communities in which 
we find our shops the impression that a strike is a shameful thing, the type 
of thing to be avoided at any cost, and to involve ourselves in a strike is 
almost the same as beating our wife and our children. We find it true in our 
International Union. We find the General Electric Corporation trying day by 
day, recognizing that within this lies their chances of success to kill off the 
notion among our people that a strike is a decent, democratic weapon to be 
used in seeking to pursue our economic desires. 

So it behooves us that we take this resolution and not only call for the 
kind of financial support that makes strikes successful, but to bring about 
the kind of understanding so vitally necessary if we are to have the kind of 
community support and membership support which will make all our strikes 
the successful things they must be and need to be. We in IUE-CIO expect full 
well that in September of 1955, we will strike the General Electric Corpora- 
tion, God willing. We believe we are going to restore decent collective bargain- 
ing in the minds of that corporation, but we recognize that we will have to do 
many, many things in order to accomplish that successful strike. Not the 
least of them by far will be to bring about an understanding among our 
membership and, yes, among ourselves, that the thing for which we are on 
strike is the interest and the welfare and needs of the communities, the states, 
the United States of America and all the world. To bring about the successful 
achievements we so richly need and deserve for our General Electric workers, 
we are going to have to make this resolution a living reality. I ask all of you 
during the course of this coming year to do something of a substantial nature 
to offset the employer and the press propaganda that a strike is indeed a 
horrible thing, but to impress upon our people instead of that the notion that 
a strike is the kind of a weapon that we have in our possession to accomplish 
those things we will speak about in our other resolutions. And as we do that, 
we will find it our financial needs, our financial support, the understanding 
that contributes to that financial support will be more prevalent, more readily 
available among our own membership. 

Mr. Chairman, I call for the unanimous and enthusiastic adoption of this 
resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I have the pleasure of calling upon our good 
friend, the President of the International Woodworkers, Brother Al Hartung. 


DELEGATE HARTUNG, Woodworkers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the 
International Woodworkers in 1954 found themselves in the exact position as 
pointed out in the first three paragraphs of this important resolution. We 
entered our collective bargaining sessions early this year, and for a period 
of four months we used every peaceful means in order to try to bring about 
a just and equitable settlement. We were unsuccessful, so we had to use the 
mechanism mentioned in Paragraph 3 or the resolution. 

Over half of our dues-paying membership of the International Union was 
forced out on strike. The strike lasted for a period of approximately three 
months and some of the strikers were out as much as five months before we 
got them back on the job. 
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Probably it was our fault, but we found ourselves financially unable to 
carry on this struggle by ourselves. We made an appeal to our sister CIO 
local unions, and I want to say that we got very generous response. And, had 
it not been for the financial assistance that was rendered to our International 
Union by other CIO International Unions and the National Unions as well as 
many local unions, we would not have been able to conduct the strike that 
we did. 

And while the final chapter in the strikes has not been written, and it 
may be necessary that the International Woodworkers will have to use their 
economic strength again to bring that about, we were able to get our people 
back together on the job through a panel that has been set up by the efforts 
of the two Governors of Oregon and Washington, which would not have been 
possible had we not received the support from our other affiliated CIO Unions. 
And I want to take this opportunity in behalf of the strikers to say to all of 
you that were able to make a contribution to those gallant strikers in the 
Pacific Northwest, thanks for your generous support. And I am sure that 
I am speaking for each and every one of those that had to stand on the picket 
line. 

I support this resolution, and I agree with the previous speaker. I think 
that it shows a solidarity to the public when we can advertise the fact that 
if we have to go out on strike, we have the backing of all of our CIO brothers 
in this great organization. 

I support the resolution and I also hope that it is passed unanimously. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother John Riffe. 


DELEGATE JOHN RIFFE: Mr. Chairman, last year at our convention 
we received a telegram that a number of people organized into a local union 
under the banner of the Congress of Industrial Organizations asked the em- 
ployer to recognize CIO and carry on collective bargaining with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in the city of Port Arthur, Texas. For quite 
some time these discussions went on. Finally the companies would not 
recognize the Union or carry on collective bargaining with them, and the 
people were all forced to strike. Very nearly every store and hotel and shop 
in this city walked out on strike. Those people have been walking the street 
from convention time last year up until the present date, and only six of them 
have gone back to work through the picket line. They are still on strike 
today. 

From this convention we are going down to Texas. I hope we can work 
out a settlement. We have tried every method we know up to the present 
day with the support of the Governor of Texas and the support of the Res- 
taurant Association and Hotel Association of Texas. 

These employers have fought off our organization and forced our people 
to remain on strike. We haven’t been able to get them to sit down with us 
and talk about working out a settlement. I think that is a good example of 
the kind of organizing job that CIO has been able to do, where you can 
organize people and finally, when they can’t get decent wages and decent 
working conditions, they have to strike, they are willing to walk the picket 
line and not only a few weeks or few days, but they will remain on the picket 
line for a solid year. 

And I am sure when I go to Texas in the next few weeks and talk to these 
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people again they will reaffirm their decision to continue on the picket line 
until these employers recognize their unions, give them the kind of wages 
and working conditions they are entitled to, and put them all back to work 
without any discrimination. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Riffe. Before I put the 
question, I would just like to say a few words about this very important 
matter, because it gets right down to the basic bread and butter of our 
membership. 

We in the Automobile Workers Union believe that there are really three 
essential elements to the making up of a good collective bargaining situation. 
No. 1, we believe that you have got to have a set of economic demands that 
are both economically sound and morally right. Secondly, you have got to 
get the membership mobilized behind those demands by understanding 
exactly why the Union is going after them, and the importance of winning 
those economic demands. And then, thirdly you can have the most wonder- 
ful set of demands, and they can be economically sound and they can be 
morally right, and you can have your rank and file mobilized behind them, 
but then you are up against the practical facts of life. Have you got the 
resources to back up your rank and file if they are compelled to hit the 
bricks in order to win these demands? 

You know, you can go so long on spirit, and then the children get hungry 
and the bills need paying, and then you are up against the relative aspects 
of a struggle. And we believe that the third and essential ingredient in the 
situation is for the unions to build adequate resources so that we will have 
not only the tools to build with, but the weapons to fight with, if we are 
forced upon the picket lines. 

And when you have sound demands, and you have the rank and file 
mobilized behind those demands, and you have got the resources to back up 
the rank and file, you have put together an invincible combination that can 
win at the collective bargaining table. And when a union goes on strike, that 
is the time to demonstrate our maximum degree of solidarity. 

I pray that it will never be the case that a CIO Union has to send its 
people back to work under conditions that are unacceptable just because the 
employer has starved people back to work. That should never happen. And, 
in order to avoid that happening, we need to give greater and greater con- 
sideration within the structure of each of our affiliated unions in trying to 
find a way to raise greater resources to support our people at the collective 
bargaining table and to back them up on the picket line in the event they are 
forced to strike. 

In the situation that John Riffe talks about down in Port Arthur, Texas, 
we have been straining every effort to continue to support those workers 
financially so that they can continue to carry on their good fight. But, I 
say to you frankly, the CIO is not well enough equipped to do this job, and 
that essentially this is the responsibility which each international union has 
to face with the support of other international unions, and I trust that in the 
period of time ahead, more time will be given to this basic problem so that 
we will be in a stronger position to support our own people and to assist 
other affiliates of CIO when they are forced into long and costly strikes. 

Are there any further remarks? Brother Blackburn. 


DELEGATE BLACKBURN, Lithographers: Being in the Lithographers 
Union, I have had a lot of history with strikes, and over the years we have 
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believed that whenever members are on the street, they should have financial 
support. We have provided that through benefits to the pickets and to all 
of those who participated in the strike against employers on various occa- 
sions. We have always had a fund which has been kept separate and apart 
for members who are engaged in a strike against an employer. 

In our recent convention, we adopted a resolution by which our members 
contributed 50 cents a week to a common fund for strike benefits only to all 
of our members whenever on strike, and through which they are entitled to 
a minimum of $35.00 a week. In order to keep that fund going, we have a 
rotating principle, and when the fund reduces below a minimum of $1,000,- 
000.00, we place an assessment on, and it continues until we reach a million 
and a quarter dollars. We find that this particular fund has worked very 
well. The money is paid directly to the members as they participate in a 
strike. 

However, we find certain state laws whereby employers are protected 
to the extent that they take us to court and try to secure decisions against 
us, to the extent that when the strikers are entitled to unemployment bene- 
fits, they cannot collect them. We would like to see a little action in trying 
to stop that kind of thing against us. Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was unanimously 
carried. 

The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 8 
CIO UNION LABEL 


With each year, it becomes more important that labor put to work its 
mass purchasing power, largely concentrated in heavily populated areas, 
where labor unions have strength, to protect its working conditions and high 
living standards and to overcome the unfair competition of low-wage, non- 
union made products. 

Restrictive laws and the continued growth of monopoly conditions in many 
industries are making it more difficult for labor to organize the unorganized 
and even to protect the gains it has already won. Runaway shops, often 
selling their products in industrial areas, are a constant threat to union stand- 
ards. By using its dollars to help itself, rather than to help its enemies, 
labor can help meet these challenges through its consuming power. 

During the past year the union label has won ever-growing acceptance 
throughout the nation as a guarantee of good working conditions and good 
quality. Union label consciousness among union members, their families and 
friends, is steadily increasing and consumers generally are becoming more 
aware of the meaning behind the union label and the union shop card. 

Under the direction of a newly reorganized union label committee, the 
CIO union label campaign will be pressed forward on a wider and more 
intensive scale, on behalf of the many CIO unions which use labels, shop 
cards, watermarks and buttons, and on behalf of all labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We endorse the union label campaigns of all CIO unions using union 
labels, shop cards and other identification. We pledge support to the CIO 
Union Label Committee in its expended educational campaign on behalf of 
the union labels of its affiliates. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption of this resolution. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s recommenda- 


tion. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the Union Label 
Committee’s report and to present the following announcement as symbolic 
of an effort being made to expand the work of the Union Label Department 
of the CIO. 

A great deal of this activity has been left to just a few unions. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been for quite some time actively pro- 
moting an educational campaign to make workers union label conscious. I 
would ask that all unions and their delegations listen to this announcement 
with their undivided attention. 

Many of the CIO international unions offering their products as part 
of a free raffle for all CIO delegates, their guests and members of the press. 

The prizes include a large mattress and bed, and an executive desk, 
offered by the Furniture Workers; A case of liquor by the Brewery Workers 
and the United Paper Workers; A man’s suit by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; An electric toaster and ironing board by the IUE; 2 pair of shoes 
by the Shoe Workers; and a $50 Savings Bond by the Lithographers. 

These products are being raffled as part of the newly expanded CIO union 
label campaign, and delegates, guests and members of the press can register 
for the raffle at the CIO Union Label exhibit in the main foyer outside of the 
ballroom. The drawing will take place on Thursday. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The committee reported jointly upon Resolution Nos. 9 and 10, which 
are as follows: 


Resolution No. 9 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The community services program is one of the most vital parts of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is a program serving the personal 
needs of CIO members and their families. It is a program that benefits the 
total community as well. 

The community services program has brought aid and comfort to union 
men and women and to citizens generally. It is based squarely on the 
philosophy that what is good for the community is good for the CIO. 

In time of need, in strikes and disasters, the community services program 
has served the CIO well. It has brought the services of our community 
health and welfare agencies directly to the people. On a day-to-day basis, 
thousands of CIO-CSC trained union counsellors and volunteers have helped 
their fellow-workers and neighbors meet their immediate needs for medical 
care, hospitalization, housing, legal aid, family counselling, summer camping, 
child welfare, blood banks, recreation, public assistance and a number of 
other health and welfare services. These personal family and community 
problems which are not now resolved at the bargaining table make the com- 
munity services program mandatory. 

Through this program thousands of CIO men and women have partici- 
pated actively in community organization and planning and in federated fund 
raising and community-wide budgeting. 
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Through this program labor and consumer representation on Blue Cross 
boards and committees have gained momentum. 

The Committee’s blood bank, retired workers, and multiple health testing 
programs have continued to move forward in cooperation with other national 
agencies. 

The Committee, working in close cooperation with civil defense authorities 
and the American Red Cross, has recognized the need for union-management 
civil defense committees in every plant, and for greater participation gen- 
erally in civil defense and disaster relief activities. 

These and such programs as mental] health, distribution of surplus foods, 
aid to servicemen and veterans, community relations and international social 
welfare have been developed by CIO-CSC through state and local industrial 
union council community services committees. 

The continuing expansion of the Committee’s activities is gradually mak- 
ing our communities more representative of the people and more responsive 
to their needs. 

The Committee believes that the kind of health and welfare services we 
have today will determine the kind of citizens we have tomorrow. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention endorses and supports the Committee’s program. 

This Convention calls upon CIO affiliates to establish, develop and pro- 
mote community services committees, departments and programs within their 
jurisdiction. 

Resolution No. 10 
FEDERATED FUND RAISING 


The evidence of American generosity is nowhere better demonstrated than 
in the widespread support of voluntary health and welfare agencies and 
services. 

On every hand, in every community good citizens have proven to be good 
neighbors in providing for the sick, the unfortunate and the underprivileged. 

Settlement houses, youth activities, character building and rehabilitation 
agencies, recreational and health services are among the numerous social 
services supported by the voluntary contributions of Americans. In the 
ranks of these good neighbors are millions of CIO members who annually 
support the many fund drives of their communities. 

CIO believes in the need and work of voluntary or private health and 
welfare agencies. While CIO believes that government must assume the 
major responsibility of providing material assistance to those in need, it 
also believes that the field of voluntary social work must supplement the 
welfare programs of government. 

Medical research, emergency and supplemental financial assistance, family 
counselling, youth guidance and recreation, and the stimulation of citizen 
participation in community health and welfare problems are the special 
domain of America’s voluntary social agencies and organizations. 

Unfortunately America’s voluntary health and welfare dollar is being 
stretched out of all proportions by an increasing multiplicity of diversified 
appeals. 

It is an unusual week that passes without having some fund appeal to 
support a charitable organization or service. Consequently, many donors 
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are lost in a maze of collections, canvasses, and membership drives. Such 
super market tactics, with health and welfare agencies competing for a 
limited amount of money, is gradually reducing the effectiveness of all vol- 
untary social services. 

The vital and needed work of private social agencies can be greatly 
assisted by a careful budgeting of funds to meet the relative needs of the 
community. Emotional appeals, pressure tactics, and special personal in- 
terests are no substitute for community-wide health and welfare planning, 
fund raising and budgeting. 

There must be an intelligent consolidation and federation of such appeals 
in order to reduce the mounting costs of various fund campaigns. The 
energies and time of the citizen volunteer and solicitor can be conserved if 
there is a sincere and concerted effort on the part of health and welfare 
organizations to initiate community-wide planning and fund raising. 

CIO has consistently supported through the program of its Community 
Services Committee efforts in this direction. In most instances annual Com- 
munity Chest and United Fund campaigns have been generously supported 
through employee payroll deduction plans. 

CIO feels that many social services, especially health organizations now 
currently participating in a so-called “one shot campaign”, should give serious 
consideration to consolidating their annual appeal in such a community-wide 
drive. 

Of course, the fund raising and budgeting functions, as well as the boards 
and committees of voluntary health and welfare agencies, should be broadly 
representative of the entire community. 

Federated fund raising based on sound community planning and budgeting 
will assure a wise allocation and an intelligent expenditure of America’s vol- 
untary health and welfare dollar. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am pleased to call upon my good friend, the 
most energetic and effective president of the Communications Workers and 
Chairman of the Community Services Committee, Brother Joe Beirne. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE, Communications Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of both resolutions and would like to take a few moments to 
speak on the work of our CIO Community Services Committee and to speak 
in part on federated fund raising. A few years after the CIO was organized, 
President Murray saw the need for helping people who were not only mem- 
bers of this great organization, but helping people wherever they needed 
help, and he established the War Relief Committee. From that committee 
has grown our present Community Services Committee. This is a working 
committee of our national CIO. This afternoon we have heard from a num- 
ber of delegates from international unions who have suggested to us that in 
the year 1955, we may witness a concentration of troops on the picket line. 
Now if that is so, if that comes to pass and should there be a single mem- 
ber involved in that kind of an operation who is in need, it will be our fault 
for not giving the kind of leadership now that prepares for the day of battle. 

It is a great responsibility to suggest to people that their best interests can 
be served on the picket line. We have violated our responsibility if we take 
no steps to help them with their individual needs, once they have heeded 
our advice, 

That in part was seen many years ago. The great social vision of CIO 
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is best typified on the individual basis by the programming, by the work that 
is done within our great organization through Community Services Com- 
mittees. And how? It is too late when people are on strike to begin to run 
around and find out how they might receive some social individual help. It 
is too late when people are on strike to find out how we can get food on the 
tables, how their rents can be paid, how their bills can be handled on the 
welfare they can receive. 

If we wait until it is too late we are adversely affecting and in part 
destroying that great social tradition that has been in CIO so long. 

Your Community Services Committee is a small committee. There are 
six staff men working on a national basis providing policies and providing 
programs for those unions which are intelligent enough to take advantage 
of the policies and programs. There are some sixty CIO members working 
in sixty different communities who are equipped to give specialized aid to 
every single CIO Union and to every single CIO member who is in need. 
The old saying that a stitch in time saves nine is a worthwhile one to remem- 
ber by those who come from the International Unions of CIO and by those 
who are charged with leadership responsibilities in our CIO Councils. 

When we have before us, as we do, a resolution which suggests that 
our International Unions and our Councils establish Community Services 
Committees within the unions, within the Councils, and if when that resolu- 
tion is adopted it becomes one of the many that we adopt but nothing is 
done about it, then we are violating our pledge to our own members. This 
resolution can only become activized by you at home on the local and on 
the community level by establishing the committees, by writing to us and 
asking us how those committees can be helped to become functioning com- 
mittees of either the Councils or the National or International Union. 

With all the great work we do, there is not a one of us who can deny 
that the effectiveness of our democratic processes, that our acceptability and 
our influence as neighbors can only come about through the kind of contribu- 
tion we make in our own communities. CIO has never stood for getting 
all that it can. It has rather stood for giving all that it can to people, to 
our communities, to America. The best way we can give is through the 
organized programs we ourselves established through the years. 

Since the inception of that initial War Relief Committee a program 
has evolved, a program that still needs strengthening, a program that still 
must be carried out on the local basis, but a program has been evolved which 
will help us give to our communities, make them stronger communities and 
at the same time permit those members of ours through our counselling to 
get from those communities when they are in need, when they are in trouble, 
when they want and need help, get from those communities that which every 
single one of us is entitled to as citizens. 

We can’t do these things on a hit or miss basis. CIO saw to that many 
years ago, and that is why our program has been gradually building up year 
in and year out. And at this convention, as we adopt these resolutions I say 
in all sincerity to you that when you go home look into the kind of aid you 
can get, the kind of benefits you can get through the program we have been 
developing during the years in our Community Services Committee. It is 
your program. Make use of it, and should the troops be needed next year, 
there will be no casualties for lack of preparation. But it is your job and 
my job to make sure that there are no casualties by doing everything we 
can to make our own programs work to our own benefit. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before I recognize another speaker, the Chair 
would like to commend Vice President Beirne and the members of his Com- 
mittee for the very excellent job that they are doing in giving leadership 
to the Committee on Community Services. I think they are performing a 
very valuable service to CIO and they are doing a great deal to integrate 
CIO with the various community organizations. 

Are there any further remarks? 


DELEGATE ROY HOUSE, San Francisco CIO Council: I have a question 
here. What is the policy of CIO in regards to federated giving in those areas 
where federated giving isn’t practiced, as opposed to those areas where 
federated giving is not the practice and in consideration of organzitions that 
solicit funds from the community outside of the federated plan of giving? 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will ask Chairman Beirne to answer 
that question. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: If I captured the entire question, the an- 
swer lies in the policies that we have followed in the past, first, to urge 
federated giving in all communities; secondly, where there is no federated 
giving we urge our members to give to all worthwhile causes. It is only 
through giving that we receive. Thirdly, where there are federated funds 
but where private solicitations take place we are behind those federated 
drives. We do not denounce those other causes or those other campaigns, but 
we do not push them with the fervor that we push the federated giving. 
And lastly, where there is federated giving but where a worthy cause is not 
permitted to join the federated fund due to whatever the community situ- 
ation may be, we urge support of both the federated giving and the giving 
to that individual organization which has not been permitted to become a 


part of the federated drive. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before we adjourn we have several messages I 
would like to have you please pay attention to. Sometime back when the 
officers began to discuss convention arrangements it was our decision to 
invite the President of the United States to speak, and an appropriate invita- 
tion was sent to the President and he advised us of his schedule and his 
inability to be with us. 

I am going to ask Secretary Carey to read the note that we received 
from President Eisenhower in response to our invitation. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Dear Mr. Reuther: 
Thank you for your letter of the nineteenth. I am highly complimented 


by your invitation to address the annual convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, to be held in Los Angeles from December sixth to 
tenth. Because of my many friends in the Organization, I should like very 
much to be able to accept. 

However, I have just taken a good hard look at my December schedule, 
which is formidable to say the least. During the period of your meeting, I 
am committed to being in Washington to meet with officials of at least one 
foreign country and for several other official functions that are impossible 
to cancel. 
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I regret that I cannot give you a favorable reply, and I hope you will 
express to the officers and members of the CIO my deep appreciation of the 
honor you have paid me in asking me to be with you. 

With personal regards, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: I would like to ask the action of 
the convention on two messages that read as follows: 
Jacob S. Potofsky 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
15 Union Square 
New York City, New York 


Dear Jack: 
The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the CIO wishes you a speedy recov- 


ery and hopes that you will soon be back at work. This convention doesn’t 


seem right with you absent. 
WALTER P. REUTHER 


JOHN V. RIFFE 
JAMES B. CAREY 


Willard Townsend 
United Transport Service Employees 
444 East 63rd Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
All of the delegates at our 16th Constitutional Convention were sorry to 
hear of ‘your illness and we hope that you will soon be back on the job and 
help carry forward the work of the CIO. 
WALTER P. REUTHER 
JOHN V. RIFFE 
JAMES B. CAREY 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


The following committee appointments were announced: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR THE VERY REVEREND DAVID deLANCEY 
SCOVIL, DEAN AND RECTOR, ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL 


L. S. BUCKMASTER, URWA, Chairman 
SAM KOVENETSKY, Department Store 
FRED FULFORD, Furniture 

ELWOOD SWISHER, Gas, Coke 

BURL PHARES, Glass 

KENNETH W. O’DELL, Insurance 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR THURGOOD MARSHALL, 
GENERAL COUNSEL, NAACP 


MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers, Chairman 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 
BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 
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AL HARTNETT, IUE 

RUSSELL LASLEY, Packinghouse 
I, W. ABEL, Steelworkers 

STEVE FEDEROFF 


Following miscellaneous announcements, the Convention adjourned at 
5:00 o’clock p.m. to 9:30 a.m. Tuesday, December 7, 1954. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER 7, 1954 


The convention was called to order by President Reuther at 10:00 o’clock. 
Joe Bonno of UAW-CIO sang the Star Spangled Banner and the National 
Anthem of Canada. ; 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: This morning we have the privilege of having 
with us an outstanding spiritual leader in the area of Los Angeles. Our 
guest this morning was born in New York, the son of a pastor, and he served 
a congregation in the East before coming to the West Coast. He has taken 
a leading role in church affairs in this city and has lent his good offices and 
his great talents to a wide number of community organizations. He has 
made a great contribution to the spiritual life of this community. 

It is therefore a great pleasure for me to present to you the Very Rev- 
erend David deLancy Scovil, the Dean and Rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
of Los Angeles. 


INVOCATION 
(Very Reverend David deLancy Scovil, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles) 


O God, at whose word man goeth forth to his work and to his labor until 
the evening; be merciful to all whose duties are difficult or burdensome, and 
comfort them concerning their toil. Shield from bodily accident and harm the 
workmen at their work. Protect the efforts of sober and honest industry, 
and suffer not the hire of the laborers to be kept back by fraud. Incline the 
heart of employers and of those whom they employ to mutual forbearance, 
fairness, and good will. Guide the leaders and members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, especially those assembled at this Convention. 
Give the spirit of governance and of a sound mind to all in places of au- 
thority. Bless all those who labor in works of mercy or in schools of good 
learning. Care for all aged persons, and all little children, the sick and 
afflicted, and those who travel by land, sea, or air. Remember all who by 
reason of weakness are overtasked, or because of poverty are forgotten. Give 
ear unto our prayer, O merciful and gracious Father, for the love of Thy dear 


Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Reverend Scovil. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were received: 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 4, 1954. 
Walter Reuther, 
President Congress Industrial Organizations, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles: 

As President of Los Angeles Chapter American Association for the United 
Nations I wish to participate in our communities’ welcome to the CIO meet- 
ing in its 16th constitutional convention in Los Angeles. We are certainly 
pleased to learn of the magnificent emphasis placed by your organization on 
international affairs with special references to the role played by organized 
labor in our global relationship the extension of your convention’s hospitality 
to more than 200 representatives of organized labor and officials from other 
countries dramatizes in specific human and personal terms what usually is 
confined to vague generalization. It is an inspiration for us too. Our office 
and staff will be delighted to assist you in any way in this phase of your Los 
Angeles program. 
CHARLES MACKINTOSH, President Los Angeles 
Chapter American Ass’n for United Nations, Am- 
bassador Hotel. 





Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 2, 1954. 
Walter P. Reuther, 
President Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles: 

In behalf of its some 17,000 members the Los Angeles County Employees 
Association extends warmest greetings and a hearty welcome to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations upon the occasion of its 16th constitutional con- 
vention in Los Angeles. It is our sincere hope that your first convention in 
Los Angeles will be the most successful and pleasant in the history of your 


great organization. 
FRANK B. MURPHY, President Los Angeles 


County Employees Association, Ince. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6, 1954. 


Walter Reuther, 
President Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Care Hotel Statler, Los Angeles: 

The Rivers Joint Organizing Committee composed of the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots, AFL; the Marine Engineers Beneficial] Association, CIO, and the 
National Maritime Union, CIO, extend to the delegates and officers of this 
great convention their greetings and best wishes for a highly successful and 


harmonious convention. 
THE STAFF OF CHARLES BARRANCO, JR., COORDINATOR. 





We want to make use of this opportunity to send you our best wishes 
for a successful convention, which will mark an important milestone in the 
CIO’s struggle for steady employment, expanded civil rights, wider education, 
improved health standards, world peace and international cooperation through 
the free participation of the people themselves. 
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We hope that this convention will be a great success not only for your 
organization but also for the workers in the whole world. 
With our fraternal greetings. 


LOUIS MAJOR, General Secretary 
Belgian General Federation of Labor 





In the name of the Basque trade unionists in exile, our Executive Com- 
mittee sends to you its wishes that your convention will mark a new success 
for the cause of Liberty, Peace and Tranquility, together with growing pros- 
perity for the workers of the United States and the entire world. Our fer- 
vent best wishes to your delegates and your organization. 

G. RUIZ DE ERCILLA, Secretary General 

(Euzko Langilen Alkartasuna) 

Basque Labor Solidarity 

(The Catholic Anti-Franco resistance movement) 





Dear Friends: 
We thank you for the kind invitation to attend your 16th constitutional 
convention which you have extended to us in your letter of November 5. 
We feel honoured at your invitation and should have been very pleased to 
accept it; if possible I should personally have been pleased to represent our 
organization on this occasion. We are sorry to inform you, however, that we 
shall not be able to send a representative, and we hope that you will under- 
stand that only work on the national arena prevents us from being repre- 
sented. It would have been a good opportunity to inaugurate the new air- 
line Copenhagen-Los Angeles of the Scandinavian Airlines System. 
Please accept our warm fraternal greetings and our best wishes for the 
success of your convention. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eiler Jensen, President 
Trade Union Federation of Denmark 





Thanks for invitation CIO Convention. Regret that participation because 
of distance and business here not possible. Wish Convention all the best and 
full success. 

Giacomo Bernasconi 
National Secretary 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions 





James B. Carey—Secy. Treas. Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Statler Hotel, L. A. 
Best wishes for a most successful convention and a cordial invitation to 
return to Hotel Chelsea and Atlantic City for 1955. Thanking you for your 


kind consideration and with my kindest personal regards— 
John L. Sullivan, Manager Hotel Chelsea. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now call upon the Secretary of the Resolutions 
Committee to continue the report of that committee. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


COMMITTEE MEMBER GEORGE MAHER continued the report of the 


Committee, as follows: 
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Resolution No. 11 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Employees of the federal government, of the States, and of their political 
subdivisions, have become members of the CIO family—The Government and 
Civic Employees Organizing Committee—in an endeavor to achieve those 
rights which are inherently theirs as workers and American citizens. 

Over 6 million employees in public service have been denied the inherent 
right to negotiate collectively with regard to wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. In too many places they are even denied the right to organize 
freely. Most are denied adequate avenues for the submission of grievances, 
and nearly all are denied the sanctity of working under signed contracts. 

Despite general recognition of the importance of the work done by public 
servants, their salaries, wages and benefits, fall far beneath those received 
by workers in private industry. 

Employees of the federal government have been submitted to indignities 
which have tried their patience and adversely affected their morale. Poli- 
ticians hungry for patronage have attacked them, and conflicting statements 
from leaders of the Administration give little succor in their plight. They 
have been used as pawns by partisan politicians who have impugned their 
integrity and loyalty. They have been urged to violate their oaths of office. 
Prohibition against their engaging in partisan politics has precluded them 
from challenging those who abuse, attack and exploit them for political gain. 
The government worker fully merits the unlimited support and encourage- 
ment of the CIO in his attempts to overcome obstacles that prevent him from 
obtaining equal status with workers everywhere. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the right of government workers to join unions should be fully 
recognized and protected. 

2. That all government workers be lifted from the classification of second- 
class citizens by the restoration to them of full political rights. 

3. That government workers be accorded bargaining rights, which shall 
include procedures for mediation or arbitration where necessary. 

4. That social security be extended to all government workers to supple- 
ment existing pension plans. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 


DELEGATE FEDEROFF, Government and Civic Employees: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to this great CIO Convention: In March, 1950, I was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Government and Civic Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee. Our chief task at that particular time was to eliminate the Com- 
munists from that organization. Since 1950 and for several years later, we 
have worked hard for the purpose of wiping the Communists out of this 
organization. That job has been done. We are a clean American trade union 
movement. The people of my organization are the people who staff govern- 
ment offices. They service the hospitals and give aid to the sick. They main- 
tain service that gives comfort and warmth to the school rooms. They 
transport guards to protect your school children. 
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Our people keep your communities sanitary and clean. And yet, with all 
of this good, noble service, they are denied the right to organize, they are 
denied the right to belong to a labor union. 

Many of the states in this country or ours require immediate dismissal 
from the job if you dare to join a union—a practice and a system that is a 
greater evil than the old black list system of the old days. 

In this field, these good people of all political subdivisions are denied the 
right of arbitration, mediation or conciliation. Strikes are a criminal of- 
fense. The Taft-Hartley law and its anti-union administrative policies is 
still more than government workers have. Civil Service works as politicians 
wanted to work—a gimmick here and there or change in words or a shuffle 
of a Civil Service Commissioner here and there completely destroys the pur- 
pose of the Civil Service Act. 

President Eisenhower proved that when he tried to save the Republican 
Party in November by boasting of firing 211,000 government employees. Now 
I know very well that 211,000 people could not be wrong, as the President 
would like to make you believe they were. That is a lot of people, and there 
is bound to have been some good people among those 211,000. 

True collective bargaining, with signed contracts, with the checkoff and 
grievance procedure are very rare in government. In the Federal govern- 
ment there are none. In the states, the checkoff exists in one, and in city 
and county contracts exist only where the unions are strong and receive the 
support of their brother unions. 

Present-day politicians, including many so-called liberals will vote for labor 
legislation in private industry as a bait for our votes, but will oppose the 
right to organize for their own employees. The politician in his own field 
still likes the old day system whereby he owns the job, controls the vote, 
and uses the government worker’s job to influence votes for him, regardless 
of his record. 

Political freedom and parallel wages with private industry only exist where 
there are signed contracts negotiated by the union. 

The right to organize among government workers in all political sub- 
divisions would be a great contribution to our union and would improve the 
economic, social and political life of our country. 

We have a big job to do. We have received splendid cooperation and 
support from the Organizational Department, headed by John Riffe. We 
have received financial and moral support from the United Steelworkers 
of America, for which we are very grateful. We have received some support 
from the City and State Councils. 

However, we need more, so I urge you when you go back to your com- 
munities, where you can help us immensely to organize the government em- 
ployees, because when they have a strong, powerful organization they will 
make a great contribution to this labor movement of ours, and in return 
a great contribution to America, and make America a better place in which 


to live and work. 
. . . The motion to adopt the resolution carried unanimously .. . 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I will now call upon the Committee on Resolu- 


tions to continue its report. 
. . . Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee 


as follows: 
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Resolution No. 12 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


The Constitution of the Congress of Industrial Organizations lists, as the 
objectives of this Organization, 

“First, to bring about the effective organization of the working 
men and women of America regardless of race, creed, color or nation- 
ality, and to unite them for common action into labor unions for their 
mutual aid and protection.” 

For at least three reasons the organization of the unorganized remains a 
basic objective of the CIO. 

First, the protection and security of union members requires that we 
complete the job of organization. Unorganized workers are always a threat 
to union standards. No union can insulate itself from the damaging effects 
of unorganized sectors of the economy. 

Second, we owe it to the workers who are outside our ranks to afford 
them every opportunity to join a union. We cannot, in good conscience, fail 
to respond to the just claims of unorganized workers to a decent level of 
living and dignity—objectives which workers can secure and maintain only 
through union organization. 

Third, the economic health of the nation as a whole requires that the 
organization of all workers be completed. Only thus can the mass purchasing 
power needed to support a constantly expanding economy be secured and 
protected. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its dedication to the 
organization of the unorganized. We emphasize again our determination to 
complete the task of organization of all unorganized workers. 

We urge all International Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to intensify and carry to completion their efforts to organize 
all workers within their jurisdictions. 


The Committee recommends adoption of the resolution. 
... The motion was seconded... 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes Executive Vice President 
John Riffe. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT RIFFE: Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
This is a very important resolution. Similar resolutions have been passed 
at most all of our CIO conventions. CIO came into being because of the great 
need to organize unorganized workers in the plants, factories, mills and shops 
across this country. Men like Philip Murray, Van A. Bittner, Sidney Hillman 
and Allan Haywood and many others saw this great need to organize the 
unorganized workers. They had faith in themselves and faith in the people in 
the mills, shops, and factories. They started out to organize the workers 
into industrial unions under the banner of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

There is no need for me to review with you this history of organizing 
unorganized workers into the Congress of Industrial Organizations. All of 
us are familiar with the history and what has been done in the last 19 years 
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in organizing the unorganized workers in the plants and factories across this 
country. 

Notwithstanding the progress we have made in organizing the basic in- 
dustries in steel, auto, rubber and many of the other industries where we 
brought into membership in the Congress of Industrial Organizations millions 
of men and women, there is still a great need to organize the unorganized 
workers, to establish collective bargaining rights for them where they can sit 
around the conference table and work out their working conditions and 
wages if at all possible with the employer to give them the kind of working 
conditions and wages and protection they are entitled to. 

This cry to organize the unorganized workers should still be just as great 
as the day CIO came into being, but we can pass this resolution here at this 
convention and we can go back home and be satisfied with the power, in- 
fluence and strength of our unions already and it stops and dies there. But I 
hope and pray that this can be the kind of living resolution where we pass 
this and we go back home and we do the kind of a job some of our unions 
are doing. 

To organize the unorganized workers is still our job. We must apply our- 
selves to this work. I beg all the international unions and staff people, all 
of our councils and their staff people, all of the regional directors and the 
staff people working under them, to give every bit of help and cooperation 
they can in organizing not only their industry that comes under the banner 
of their international union, but to help organize all of the unorganized 
workers across this country. 

Last year, notwithstanding the bad decisions that have been handed down 
by Taft-Hartley—and they are getting worse every day—we have just begun 
to feel the effects of Taft-Hartley, and it will affect us more and more as we 
go down this highway together. We have made great strides in organizing the 
unorganized workers in the chemical industry under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the President of the Chemical Workers Union, Elwood Swisher. A 
great job has been done by him and by the members of his staff. 

The officers of the Paperworkers Union and the National Organizing 
Director that we have assigned to that organization, our staff people and the 
staff people of this international union of the United Paperworkers of 
America are doing an outstanding job in organizing in that industry. In 
furniture and wood and many of the other basic industries we have made 
progress, but not enough in the last year. I met with the officers of the 
Woodworkers Union and the Furniture Workers Union, and we agreed to 
pick out some states in the south and appoint directors and put them to work 
organizing every plant and mill and factory in those states that come under 
the jurisdiction of the Woodworkers International Union or the Furniture 
Workers International Union. We hope we can do the same thing in chem- 
ical. We hope we can do the same thing with many of these other inter- 
national unions so that our staff now assigned to the international union 
will work full time organizing the unorganized workers, and not fifty or 
sixty or seventy percent of their time servicing local unions. 

This is a job we must do. As I said before, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations came into being because of the need for this job. That need 
is still just as great today. Last year CIO unions were involved in 1500 
NLRB elections. They won 745 of those elections, established collective bar- 
gaining rights for almost 200,000 men and women into newly formed unions 
in their international unions. 
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We must all work together with greater zeal, with greater commitment 
than we have ever worked before to do the job of organizing the unorganized 
workers. The Chairman of the Government and Civic Workers Organizing 
Committee just spoke to you before this resolution came up. We have a 
great opportunity in that field. Most of all these men and women working 
for the city, the county, the state and government are potential politicians 
or they would never be on the payroll. If we organized these people into a 
strong, powerful organization, it is our greatest strength and will be our 
greatest help in the political campaigns in the future, no matter what any- 
one may think of that. 

If all international unions, all councils and all of our staff give to Anthony 
Federoff and to the staff of the Government Civic Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee full cooperation, we can take time to sit down with them and plan the 
campaigns in the cities and counties and states organizing the men and women 
who work for these counties, these cities and states or the federal govern- 
ment, and if we do that, we can do a great job. As we look over the history 
of our PAC activities this last year we find that the greatest progress has 
been made this year of any years since the Political Action Committee has 
been into this kind of work. It isn’t because we changed the CIO-PAC direc- 
tor. Jack Kroll has always worked hard. He has always done all he could 
and had his staff at work. But all of us out in the field have failed to give 
Jack Kroll and his staff and officers the kind of cooperation and help they 
need so badly. We have been working together, the Regional Directors 
working under me, our staff, servicing out in the field and Director Kroll 
and his staff have been working very closely together this last year on this 
very important work in the political action field. 

When you see the picture tomorrow morning put out by the Philip Murray 
Memorial Fund, you are going to see this great man walking the streets and 
pounding the streets, speaking in meetings and working always, and always 
the cry of Philip Murray was organize, organize, organize—organize the 
unorganized workers. If you want good public relations, if you want poli- 
ticians to listen to you, if you want the other work done, you must organize 
the unorganized workers. 

I am proud of what we have done this year, but I am sure we can do a 
much better job by all of us working at this job. We have got to be able to 
give not only the leadership and the guidance, but we have got to instill into 
the hearts and minds of men and women faith in the CIO where they will 
join this great organization, become a part of it and work with us to make 
this a much better land and much better country to live in. I hope you will 
take these few remarks that I have made to heart. I hope when this resolu- 
tion is passed, it just isn’t passed and then you go back home and forget 
about it, but go back into your international unions, yes, and down into the 
local unions and do everything you can to help cooperate with me and my 
staff and all the international unions to organize the unorganized workers 
under the banner of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. That is the 
only way I know for us to solve the problems that face the workers today 
anywhere. While we are doing it now at International fairs and all those 
things which are important, we can’t take note only of our own selfish little 
corner but all the people all over the country, all of the organized and un- 
organized men and women, yes, and we should give deep consideration to the 
men and women all over the world and what we can do to help them, give 
them guidance and help and friendship. Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair calls upon and recognizes the Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Textile Workers, Brother Bill Pollock. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise in support 
of this resolution. Of all of the subject matters we will discuss here this 
week it is my opinion that this is the most important. We have to remember 
that the primary reason for the birth of the CIO and still its primary 
objective is the organizing of the unorganized workers in this great nation of 
ours. 

Even though in CIO we have been at this task now for some nineteen 
years, we have got to remember in this great nation that even when we con- 
sider the CIO, the AFL and the independent unions, only one-third of the 
non-agricultural workers in this nation are organized. 

There has been little or no growth of the unions in the past eight years. 
The only expansion that has taken place has been the mopping up operations 
of the strong unions in the highly organized industries. Where the unions 
are weak or non-existent we haven’t been able to break through. 

In large groups of workers like the white collar workers, or the wholesale 
and retail industry, little or no progress has been made there. Even in in- 
dustries where we have substantial unions we have not been able to break 
through on these large unorganized citadels. 

Take the textile industry, the industry that I represent. In spite of 15 
years of vigorous activity it is still two-thirds unorganized and most of these 
unorganized workers are employed in plants in the southeastern states of 
this great United States. I know that this convention is geared to focus the 
attention of the nation on the need for full employment. But, if it is at all 
possible for us from this platform or from this convention to focus the at- 
tention of the nation on the need for organization among these workers in 
the southeastern parts of the United States, then we would have accomplished 
something. 

We have got to remember that unless this movement continues to grow 
the actions that we take, the resolutions that we enact will be meaningless. 
Our enemies are aware of this. They are constantly carrying on activities 
to block the expansion of the organized labor movement in this nation. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, as it was passed back in 1947, was bad enough. 
But since we got this Eisenhower Labor Board with their administrative in- 
terpretations the act now is much, much worse. When you pile on top of 
this the state imitation Taft-Hartley Acts, they have a terrific impact. 

In the southern states where we have organization because of the right- 
to-work laws that have been adopted by all of these states we have a con- 
stant struggle and fight to maintain our membership in these few shops. The 
employers, especially in the southern branch of the textile industry, ab- 
solutely refuse to accept the philosophy that the American worker has the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 

What are the results, the results of our inability to expand our unions 
among these people? I listened attentively here yesterday to President 
Reuther’s opening address, and I was delighted to hear him say about the 
fight they are going to make for the guaranteed annual wage next year. 
I know that during this convention we will hear report after report from 
highly organized unions in their industry where they have made gains in 
wage increases over the past several months. We in textiles are fighting 
and struggling to renew contracts as they are and trying to fight off wage 
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cuts on the part of the employers. In spite of the fact that manpower pro- 
ductivity has increased 5 percent a year for the past six years, the workers 
in the textile industry have not enjoyed a general wage increase since 1950. 

This is the penalty that is being paid by these workers’ failure to embrace 
the opportunity to join unions and bargain collectively with their employers. 

Our union is carrying on a vigorous campaign in the South. We were 
successful in having our President, Walter Reuther, come into Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on November 16th, and he made his first major address in this 
great unorganized part of our country. We were amazed at the reception. 
It was actually friendly. In the Greensboro papers the next morning each 
of them carried an editorial commenting on the wonderful speech made by 
Walter Reuther. It indicates one thing to me, that Walter Reuther and other 
presidents of unions that have membership in the South must get there more 
frequently to address mass meetings for that purpose. It is our only method 
to get our story across to the public. 

In his Greensboro speech Walter Reuther hit the nail on the head. He 
said in these Southern States we have second-class economic citizens paying 
first-class prices. In this part of the country the people are persuaded by 
the politicians and the Chambers of Commerce and other forces that help 
to mold public opinion that if their region is to develop industrially the work- 
ers must accept lower wages and remain second-class economic citizens. 

In Walter Reuther’s speech he argued this thinking was economically un- 
sound. 

Walter Reuther pointed out that a sweeper in the textile mill in the South 
gets $1.03, and that a sweeper in a plant in Michigan gets $1.55. Is it any 
harder to use the broom in Michigan than it is in North Carolina? Of 
course it isn’t. 

As a result of the southern states failing to embrace organization, four 
of them, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia, are the 
four lowest states in average weekly wages in manufacturing industry. 
As Walter Reuther again pointed out in his Greensboro speech, the average 
wage in Michigan is $86 a week, while the average wage in North Carolina 
is $47—a difference of $39 a week. Just imagine if we were able to bring 
those southern workers up to Michigan wages, the potential market we 
would have in those thirteen southeastern states. 

The editorials in the papers commented on this. They said that southern 
wages are too low, but that it was unfair to compare them with Michigan 
wages, because the textile mills can’t pay automobile wages. Let us take 
Massachusetts, which is predominantly textile. The average wage is $65 a 
week as compared to $47 in North Carolina, or a difference of $18 a week. 
If those workers were given that $18 imagine the potential market that we 
could create in those states and the potential expansion that those states 
could enjoy. 

Yet we find industry in this country banded closely together to make 
certain that the workers cannot organize. Is it any wonder that we in the 
Textile Union are constantly coming before the CIO Convention and trying 
to impress upon you the importance of this work? Last year when the CIO 
reorganized its structure and turned the organizers over to the International 
Unions rather than carry on their own organizing work we were concerned, 
we were worried that the final result would mean that the International Un- 
ions would siphon off these organizers from that part of the country. I 
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think it has happened to a certain extent. Because of the difficulty of the 
task they move their organizers into a more fertile field, somewhere where 
the job is easier. 

I again want to say to this convention we cannot desert this southeastern 
part of the United States. The CIO must vigorously continue its campaign to 
bring organization to these workers. It is no longer just a textile problem. 
Every branch of American industry is moving into that part of the country. 
Our friend, Jim Carey, talked about it a little bit yesterday and spoke of the 
marvelous campaign they have carried on in Rome, Georgia, and he has a lot 
of work to do down there, too. Other unions have to go down there im- 
mediately. Walter Reuther was invited down there by us to address this 
mass meeting in Greensboro because we are carrying on an organizing cam- 
paign in the six plants of the Cone Manufacturing Company, which em- 
ploys 5,900 workers. Those six plants are voting today. I hope that to- 
morrow morning I can come before this convention and report to you that 
we have enjoyed a marvelous victory. That will still give us only 6,000 
workers out of a potential 550,000 textile workers in that part of the country. 

So, my friends, I am sure that this resolution will be passed unanimously 
by this convention. But I would like to see each International Union pledge 
to each other full cooperation in all of their organizing campaigns, and I 
would like to see the CIO intensify this campaign to counter the flood of 
anti-union propaganda that has corrupted the thinking of the Americans, so 
that the true nature of the labor movement and the benefits it offers to the 
workers of this nation will be realized. 

My friends, I appreciate your giving me the opportunity to make these few 
remarks and I sincerely hope we will leave this convention determined to 
carry on this great mission that we have. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Pollock. The Chair now 
recognizes the President of the Paperworkers Union, Brother Harry Sayre. 


DELEGATE SAYRE, Paperworkers: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I rise in support of the resolution with the firm conviction that no resolution 
that will come before this convention will be of greater importance to the 
delegates seated here. I appreciate the fact that over the years in previous 
CIO conventions everything that possibly could have been said on this subject 
has probably already been said, but certainly it bears repetition at each and 
every convention. This was the most important resolution that came before 
the first CIO convention and it remains the most important resolution that 
comes before the Sixteenth Convention. 

Looking at the figures of the government of the United States, we see 
that there are 62,000,000 people gainfully employed in this country. We also 
see the estimate that while there are 16,000,000 members of unions in this 
nation, members of all unions, that still leaves 46,000,000 people that do not 
belong to any organization. We appreciate the fact that of those 46,000,000 
many of them are not subject to union organization, but there are millions 
and millions of people yet to be organized, and it is our job to finish the 
task. 

In the paper industry we have attempted to organize this great industry, 
and many people may not understand this fact. The paper industry is the 
fifth largest industry in the United States of America, the fifth most im- 
portant in capital investment. We estimate that there are some three 
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quarters of a million paper workers in the United States, and that is a con- 
servative estimate. Of all the organizations who represent paper workers 
at the present time, we estimate that there are less than 300,000 organized in 
all unions. That leaves 300,000 or 400,000 paper workers that belong to no 
union. That condition will have to be corrected. 

I want to point out very briefly that Brother Curran, in making this re- 
port, has mentioned that there are 60 some resolutions, and there is not a 
single resolution that will come before this convention that cannot be ef- 
fectuated more satisfactorily if resolution 12 is acted upon and carried out, 
not only in this convention but in the field when we return. 

Our organization at the present time I suppose will be considered as one 
of the smaller organizations of CIO, but the records will indicate that of 
the unions in CIO, the Paperworkers have now climbed to the mid-point. 
Half of the CIO unions in this convention are smaller than the United Paper- 
workers of America in membership. We are not satisfied with that fact, 
because the fact still remains that half the unions of CIO are still larger. 
Our union has helped organize many other workers. We have helped organize 
the auto workers, we have contributed to that great organization. We have 
helped organize the steel workers, the electrical workers, the chemical work- 
ers. I can go down the list and name almost every major organization in 
the CIO which has been helped in their organization program by the United 
Paperworkers of America, and we have to say at the same time that our 
membership would not be so large if it were not for the help we have re- 
ceived in the past. We need the further help in the future of these great 
organizations, and I will assure you here and now that the bread cast on 
the waters in the direction of the paper workers will be returned ten-fold in 
making our organization more effective in carrying out the CIO program. 

I want to express the appreciation of our organization for the great assist- 
ance, help and guidance that we have received from the National CIO over the 
years, and especially during the last year when President Walter Reuther and 
Director of Organization John Riffe were of such great help to us. In clos- 
ing I want to reassure everyone concerned that for whatever assistance may 
be rendered to help in this job we have to do, we will return greater assist- 
ance to the organization in the future. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Sayre. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes Brother Jack Rubenstein, who is Organizational Director for the 
Middle Atlantic States of the Textile Workers Union. 


DELEGATE RUBENSTEIN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, none too much 
can be said about the all important question of organizing the unorganized 
of this country, and more so, none too much can be done about this all-con- 
suming problem. The CIO was founded on the bed-rock problem of bringing 
organization to the millions of unorganized workers. Were the CIO to go out 
of business tomorrow, its contribution along these lines would stand as an 
everlasting monument. However, the task is far from having been com- 
pleted. There are several frontiers of major importance, whether we look 
to the field of the soft goods industry, in which my union, the Textile Un- 
ion is operating, whether we look to the field of government, federal and 
city employees or whether we look to the field of the service industries and 
the white-collar workers—we find millions of workers that literally cry out 
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I know that at the present time the climate for organizing is not too 
friendly. We find that instead of having a Wagner Act which was a clarion 
call for organization, today we have a Taft-Hartley Act which, at every turn 
of the road, acts as a road block. We find that industry, astute in the prob- 
lems of organization, has learned how to block our every effort. This does 
not mean that we dare turn away from this all-important task. I believe we 
have to face head-on this problem of relations with American industry. 

We know that in the early days when the Steelworkers were organizing, 
when the Auto Workers were organizing, when the Metal Trades were or- 
ganizing, the captains of American industry served notice upon us, pleaded 
with us about statesmanship, about being reasonable, about meeting the 
problems of industry in a business-like manner. However, the same com- 
panies, the same captains of industry when we faced them in our organized 
area, met with us with clenched fists, and they met us with gritted teeth. 

We again have to revive the spirit of militancy. We again have to revive 
the practice as well as the theory of working men and women consolidating 
and utilizing their might to strike when reason, when arguments, when facts 
cannot move these employers to meeting the just demands of labor. 

Our own union has met with reasonable management in the East, but when 
we meet those companies elsewhere—the J. P. Stevens Company—of which 
Mr. Robert Stevens, Secretary of the Army, is a member—we met with that 
company in the East and they sat down with us. We had to do some prompt- 
ing, but they sat down with us and they talked and negotiated a contract. 
They did business with us on a more or less reasonable basis, but at their first 
opportunity they liquidated their company or their plants in the East, but 
when we met that same company in the South, it was like meeting a differ- 
ent group of management entirely. They met with us with the clenched 
fists. They met us with all the opposition and the road blocks which they 
were able to put in our path. 

Take the American Thread Company. We have the best relations with 
that company, in Wilmington, Connecticut, but down in the South they fight 
us at every turn in the road and we will have to again have a re-evaluation 
—an agonizing re-evaluation, if you please. We will have to learn to get 
industry to agree on a geographical industrial basis. There are still giant 
corporations like Montgomery Ward, for example, and the Burlington Tex- 
tile Chain, the great DuPont Company, large gigantic corporations which are 
fertile fields for organization. I don’t believe any single union in these in- 
dustries which have still not reached the level of maturity or majority organi- 
zation can approach these giants by themselves. It is only through the col- 
lective efforts of the entire labor movement that this can be done. 

One more point and then I am finished. Labor unity is a question which 
ought to rest in the background of every question which comes before us. 
I hope there are not too many obstacles in the way to overcoming this prob- 
lem, but I sincerely hope that in any unity which is consummated that the 
problem of organizing the unorganized will be taken care of in such a way 
as to assure the organization of the great industries on an industrial union 
basis, the basis upon which CIO has been formed. 

I am for this resolution. I hope and pray we will work all the harder to 
accomplish the task for which the CIO was formed. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair now recognizes the President of the 
CIO Furniture Workers Union, Brother Morris Pizer. 
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DELEGATE PIZER, Furniture Workers: Mr. President, delegates: Per- 
haps many of us, knowing that this resolution will undoubtedly be adopted 
unanimously, and we have all year around heard plenty of talk about organi- 
zation, some of us may consider this a little boring and perhaps would like 
to call for the question. I, however, think that it looks like we are really 
having this year at a CIO convention a real union convention. 

As we started out yesterday with a collective bargaining discussion, today 
on organization, we really talk union business. And believe me, there are 
many people on both sides of the fence that are more interested in this ques- 
tion than any other question. To what extent are we going to be successful 
in organizing? After all, this is what makes up the union. This is what 
brings home the bacon for the union man and for the man still working in 
the slave shop. And, as far as our employers are concerned, both organized 
and unorganized, they certainly have a very keen interest in this question. 
We cannot fail, and we shouldn’t overlook the fact that all the organiza- 
tion that has been done in recent years and with the successful coming up 
of the history of the CIO, that there is still only one-third of the wage 
earners in this country organized, and two-thirds still work without any 
union protection. 

In recent years we should admit that we have overlooked the early tradi- 
tion of the CIO that organizing the unorganized was No. 1, and it has be- 
come No. 6, 7, or 10. And now that we have signed all the no-raiding agree- 
ments within our CIO itself, and with the AFL, I think there is no better 
time than now to start organizing the unorganized. 

Still and all, I can say I am very sorry to note that we don’t see the 
spirit in the labor movement, also in our own CIO, as we had seen in the 
early years that brought the results that we have so far. 

I am particularly interested in calling your attention to organizational 
work in the South. Everybody is talking about it, just like everybody is 
talking about the weather, and very few are doing anything about it. I can 
say that there are many unions where the whole future of their membership 
depends on the organizational results we are going to get in the South. And 
don’t kid yourselves, you are not organizing southern industry when you 
organize the South. The northern industry, with whatever is already there 
in the South, is continuing to move down South today day in and day out. 

You will find at the negotiating table, first of all, that you wouldn’t have 
to have any collective bargaining conferences to go down South. You can 
have them right in the city of New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
Detriot, or in Chicago. If you want to have a conference on collective bar- 
gaining with southern employers, you don’t have to go South. They are right 
there around the financial and commercial centers of the North. 


However, the exploitation and the difficulty to organize are typically 
southern, and you have got to go down there and apply the human elements 
to organize those people and show them that they are as good Americans as 
anyone living in any other part of the country. That is a tough job, and I 
am sorry to say that very few International Unions, both CIO and AFL, are 
willing and ready to go down and tackle the job. Many of them still have 
the commercial approach, what does it take to gain a union member? You 
can gain whatever it costs to gain a union member. The argument is that 
it cost ten times as much to get a union member down South. And that ap- 
proach will never organize the South. That approach, as a matter of fact, 
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will disorganize the North. It won’t be long before that that all the major 
heavy industry of the South, if left unorganized, will have no business stay- 
ing in the North, with all the transportation they can get now. 

You can go into any northern city and buy the finest furniture and it is 
sold in New York by members of the CIO, both by members of the CIO and 
AFL, but it isn’t made by them. It is made under sweatshop conditions 
in the South in the main, and that will come true about everything that you 
can think of. 

So, I hope that this resolution will not be just another resolution. I hope 
that you will take it very seriously this time. For our International Union, 
I can say that we are taking this matter of organizing the South very seri- 
ously, together with many other unions who do likewise. We have no com- 
plaint against the CIO officers. We have received the full cooperation of 
President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, particularly Brother Riffe, 
who heads the Organization Department. 

Brother Riffe, through himself and his assistants, has given us all the 
assistance they possibly could. And only before this convention was opened, 
we had a meeting with the officers of IWA where a plan of a giant organiz- 
ing drive between the furniture workers and wood workers was planned 
with the assistance of the CIO, and will be again started in the South. 

But, as Brother Pollock says, a few Unions cannot do it themselves. We 
need you big brothers to go down South, put in your big resources there, 
your best organizers, and only together can we be successful. We feel that 
this is an important resolution and adoption is necessary. The time has come 
that we need action more than resolutions. Thank you. 

(At this time, Mr. Thurgood Marshall was escorted to the platform by the 


Escort Committee.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will conclude the discussion on the resolu- 
tion to organize the unorganized, and then we will hear from our good friend, 


Thurgood Marshall. 
The Chair recognized at this time Brother Al Hartnett of the IUE. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise to lend 
all possible support to the resolution before you. You know, it is just about 
a week or ten days or two weeks ago, a man with whom we seldom find 
ourselves thinking in common expressed some thoughts in the hearts of IUE 
today. On the anniversary of his 80th birthday, Winston Churchill indicated 
he held mixed feelings of pride and humility. 

Well, we, too, hold those same feelings as we stand before you today— 
feelings of pride on the one hand and humility on the other. Yes, we are 
tremendously proud for a number of reasons. We are proud because we feel 
confident we have kept the faith with the job you set before us five years ago 
in eliminating from the electrical, radio and machine industry communist 
influence. We believe we have gone a long way toward carrying out that 
original task you placed before us. 

So, we begin our engendering of pride. But, since that time we have 
gone forth to do a little more work in our own behalf and your behalf. And 
so our pride begins to run over just a little bit and we sometimes lose sight 
of our humility. We feel tremendously proud of the progress we have been 
able to make in our southern organization. 

Let me tell you just a little bit about it. Within the period of a little over 
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a year, we have been able to organize shops in almost every state of the 
South. Louisville, Kentucky, a huge General Electric plant; Rome, Georgia, 
another huge General Electric plant with a story so sordid it hardly bears 
repeating. 

The coercions that were brought against the people who sought member- 
ship defy a proper description. We saw men and women being threatened 
with eviction from their homes should they fail in one month’s rent because 
of their support of the Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers union, CIO. 
We saw men and women intimidated and coerced in the City of Rome, 
Georgia, should they support IUE-CIO. Yes, we saw our organizers fearful 
to walk the streets at night. We saw every kind of humiliation tossed at 
men and women that could be mustered by reaction. 

We saw the beginning and birth of an organization dedicated to the pur- 
pose of keeping out of that community organized labor. Its secondary pur- 
pose was to prove, if any doubt existed, that it was an enemy of our de- 
mocracy and an advocate of the continuation of segregation in the public 
school system. 

Here we were with this terrible animal upon us. But, the people of the 
South answered our request, answered our appeal to them to join with us 
in the tremendous march of organization being made. by our unions. The 
people in Rome, Georgia, rose up and they tossed off all the abuses that were 
hurled in their direction. 

They defeated the General Electric Co. in every attack it could muster 
and consequently we were able to secure collective bargaining rights for 
that group in Rome, Georgia. 

The story repeats itself in Dallas, Texas. You go into North Carolina 
and you will find that Westinghouse will have an election in just a few short 
days. We were able to provide tremendous inspiration for our people at the 
plants in Brooklyn, in New York, at the American Bosch plant, a subsidiary 
of Arma, in Springfield, Massachusetts, where in a few short months after 
a runaway shop movement in Columbus, Mississippi organizers of the CIO 
brought that shop into our ranks and saved hundreds of jobs for people in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

We beat our chest a little bit. I talk about all of this, but it is all brought 
about with reason. I become convinced and remain convinced that we in the 
trade union movement are victims of the propaganda of our enemies. We 
choose to believe far too often that organization of the South is difficult, that 
the challenge can’t very well be met. To the contrary, we in IUE-CIO believe 
it is not a challenge but an invitation to go into the South and organize those 
communities. We believe those people of the South think just as much as 
the people of the North of the problems that meet our people of the North. 
What different kind of man would you find in the southern part of these 
United States? Does he worry about his bread? Does he worry about his 
medicine, about his housing, about the security of his children? Oh yes, he 
does. The answer is the same everywhere you go, no matter where you may 
go. Yes, he wants some security. And he won’t accept the kind of false 
barriers that are posed before us by some Boards of Trade, some Chambers 
of Commerce, who say the southern worker is in a way different. The re- 
actionary and the union-hater won’t accept the economic methods, the 
techniques, developed by his northern associations. He wants to be set off 
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from the Negro and the Jew, he wants to violate every tradition we hold 
near and dear and close to our hearts in this trade union movement. 

Nothing could be further from the truth in our experience, which is based 
upon real, honest-to-God fact of achievement. So it hurts us no end, and we 
find that we come to convention after convention and find people sitting 
here holding their heads and saying, “Woe betide us, this job can’t be done.” 
It is not true. It can be done and is being done, and we will continue to do it 
as long as we have breath in our body. 

Yes, we are a proud organization. We have not only our record of the 
South, but we can point to these numerous victories in the North and other 
communities of our nation. 

Now, let’s talk about our humility for a moment. We are humble in the 
knowledge that without you, without your participation with us, without you 
being present at our very birth and nursing us into an adult growth we 
wouldn’t be able to achieve a single, solitary thing. We know that we 
wouldn’t have organized a single plant without your assistance. And so we 
say to you at this date in all humility we seek to repay to all of the unions 
of CIO the benefits that they extended to us, and to be able to turn and give 
to them some help and aid in these communities in the South and rural areas 
of the North where our wages, our hours and our working conditions are so 
seriously threatened. 

Yes, we ought to have reborn within ourselves, as the sourthern workers 
already had reborn within themselves the same fair spirit, that same militancy, 
that same firmness of purpose that was so ignited in 1934, ’35, ’36 and ’37. 
It is there. The spark needs only igniting and it will burn brightly and 
furiously all over these United States. The area of organization of which we 
are capable knows no bounds. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the convention to adopt with the fullness of purpose, 
with the desire within itself to once again enter into the arenas of organiza- 
tion, this resolution by unanimous vote. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the President of the CIO 
Retail Union Brother Max Greenberg. 


DELEGATE GREENBERG, Retail Union: Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
I rise in support of this resolution because I am firmly convinced that this 
resolution must assume the No. 1 spot in importance in the business to come 
before this convention. 

Unfortunately, in recent years it has become all too fashionable to advance 
reasons for the inability of the trade union movement to organize the unor- 
ganized. We have blamed the climate, we have talked about the hindrances 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, we have blamed unfriendly administrations and 
we have sought other reasons. These are facts which exist, but to me person- 
ally these merely offer a greater challenge to organize the unorganized. I am 
firmly convinced that all we need is a rededication, a revitalization of the 
spark which built CIO, a revival of the enthusiasm which brought us into the 
highway and byways and attracted workers to our great cause. There are in 
the industry in which we have jurisdiction, among the distributive white 
collar workers in the United States today literally millions of unorganized 
workers, workers who not only need organization but who, I am firmly con- 
vinced, want organization. 

The merger recently of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
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the Distributive, Processing and Office Workers Union, and the Playthings, 
Jewelry and Novelty Workers Union has given to the CIO a new and powerful 
instrument for the organization of the unorganized workers in the distributive 
fields. We, in our recent convention, were cognizant of the opportunities 
which lay before this revitalized union. But in our planning, we ran across 
a roadblock, and that roadblock was the realization that where we estab- 
lished because of necessity, picket lines, these picket lines were not as effec- 
tive as they should be because of the fact that we were not receiving the 
cooperation of the International Union of Teamsters in the AFL. I am happy 
to report to this convention that in recent weeks, I was able to work out a 
mutual cooperation agreement with the Teamsters Union—at least, with a 
section of it—which leads us to believe that we can expand it throughout the 
entire union. I worked out with the Central States Conference covering 12 
mid-western states and two Canadian provinces an agreement which embodies 
the following features. We have agreed that there will be a no-raiding agree- 
ment between both International Unions. We have agreed to respect each 
other’s picket lines. We have agreed to establish the machinery for settling 
jurisdictional disputes which arise. And we have agreed to start immediately 
the exploring of targets for joint organizing activities. We feel that we have 
thus removed the one roadblock which stands in the way of organizing the 
unorganized workers in the retail and department store and distributive in- 
dustry. 

I would like to bring to the attention of this Convention that our Interna- 
tional Union has some drives under way now which we are happy to report 
are achieving a measure of success. The drive in New Jersey has been success- 
ful beyond our expectations. We are attracting workers literally every day. 
We have established in the Bloomingdale Department Store branches, which 
have been a real headache to our International Union an organization of 
some eight hundred contingents, and the other fifteen hundred or sixteen 
hundred workers are being attracted. We have a good drive going in the 
R. H. White Department Store in Worcester, Massachusetts, and workers in 
the Meyer Brothers in Paterson, New Jersey, are responding to our request 
to join the Union. They are doing it rapidly. 


Within the last couple of days we have completed plans for a drive in the 
New England Providence-Attleboro area, which our Director of Organization 
will put into effect right after the first of the year and which we feel will 
clean up that area, which has been a bone in our throats because of lack of 
organization. 

Our southern drive has achieved a measure of success in three states, 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. 


And so I would like to say to this convention before I conclude that we, 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Workers are firmly convinced 
that not only can we organize, but that the workers want organization, and 
we are prepared to rededicate all of our resources and all of our manpower 
into this effort at this time to organize the unorganized workers in our juris- 
diction. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the officers of CIO and to 
thank John Riffe and the Regional Directors who worked with him for the 
wonderful manner in which they have cooperated with our new Union, and I 
offer to any Union which is engaged in an organizing effort any assistance we 
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can render you. If you need any help and we are in a position to give it to 
you, call on us and we shall be very pleased to do it. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I want to take a minute of your time to support 
the remarks of the many speakers in support of this resolution to organize 
the unorganized. I think that all of us could agree that the organization of 
the unorganized must of necessity be a top priority item on the CIO agenda 
of unfinished business. 

The CIO came into being essentially because there was a recognition of 

, the need of organizing the unorganized workers in the great mass production 
industries, and I believe that of necessity we must carry on in that great 
tradition. 

The CIO needs to find ways of raising greater resources and trying to help 
each of the Unions. We have still to realize the organizational potentiality 
and find practical ways and tools and techniques to do the job of completing 
the organization of the unorganized. 

There have been some developments that I think offer great promise— 
notably the efforts of the leadership of the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
Union and the Oil Workers Union to merge those two Unions so that we 
can have a broader, stronger organizational base upon which we can build our 
organizational work and complete the organization of the workers in the great 
chemical industry and in the petroleum industry. I think one of the things we 
need to do following this Convention is to sit down with the leadership of 
those two Unions after they have merged and begin to realistically work out 
an approach to the organization of those basic industries, like we did in auto 
and steel. I say if we could organize the auto industry and organize the steel 
industry back in 1936 or 1937, with far more limited resources compared to 
what we have now, there is no reason why the CIO cannot organize the basic 
chemical industry in 1955 and 1956, with the greater resources we have today 
at our disposal. There is no reason whatever why we can’t do more to help 
the Textile Workers and the Communications Workers, the Paper Workers, 
the Furniture Workers, the Wood Workers and all of the other groups in 
CIO that have major organizational challenges facing them in their respec- 
tive areas of jurisdiction. 

Obviously, it is difficult; sure, it is tough to organize the unorganized, but 
was it easy back in 1936? When you see the movie tomorrow, built around 
the life and the contribution of Philip Murray and you see the struggles of 
the Chicago Massacre that the steel workers went through, when you see 
the police brutality that we faced in Detroit in fighting GM and Ford, then 
you will realize it wasn’t easy. But we didn’t say “Well, it is too hard, too 
tough and nasty and difficult a job and we can’t do it.” We did it because 
we mobilized the power, the will and the determination of the workers to do 
this job, and I say that what we did in 1936 and 1937 in auto, in steel, in 
rubber and in the other basic industries, we can repeat in like measure in 
1955 and 1956 in the other areas that remain unorganized. 


So, let us recognize that it is tough, it has always been tough. Show me a 
basic industry that was unorganized where the employers brought organiza- 
tion of a Union on a silver platter. We had to go out and fight to build these 
unions, and that’s the way we are going to have to organize the unorganized, 
whether they be in the North, the South, the East or the West. It means 
bringing together the resources that we need, mobilizing the manpower, and 
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through that effort getting the workers to understand the need for organi- 
zation. 

I believe what we want to do is not only to unanimously adopt this resolu- 
tion, but to resolve to go back home and each, within our own organizations, 
mobilize the maximum power and resources there, so that together, we can 
make CIO stronger, and through CIO, we can lend a helping hand to those 
Unions whose resources are not sufficiently great to carry on this work them- 
selves. If we do that, I say that while the job is difficult, while it will tax 
the best that we have in us, CIO is equal to this challenge and we can or- 
ganize the unorganized in the period ahead. 

Are you ready to vote? All those in favor of the resolution committing 
the CIO to continue in the work of organizing the unorganized signify by 
saying aye. Opposed, no. 

The resolution is carried unanimously, and we hope it will be carried out 
in that same spirit. 


We have with us this morning a truly great American, a fearless champion 
in the struggle for human rights, civil rights and human dignity. We in the 
CIO are proud that we have been able to associate ourselves with the effort 
and the leadership of this great American in the struggle to end segregation 
in American schools and in the over-all struggle to put an end to second- 
class citizenship in America. I think it fitting that our honored guest this 
morning be presented by Brother Jim Carey, because he has worked hard in 
this field of civil rights, as Chairman of the CIO Civil Rights Committee, 
and I am going to yield the privilege and the pleasure to Brother Carey of 
presenting our honored guest. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President, honored guests and delegates: In 
discussing the question of organizing the unorganized we should not lose sight 
of the fact that our Constitution provides as our first objective to bring 
about the effective organization of the working men and women of America. 
regardless of race, creed, color or nationality, and to unite them for common 
action in the labor unions for their mutual aid and protection. That has been 
our goal. That remains our goal. 

Recently we recognized the importance of a revolutionary Supreme Court 
decision on May 17 of this year. That decision did constitute a revolution, 
a revolution of American thought, social pattern and practices. It was, of 
course, the historic decision which we have been waiting for for many 
generations. Segregation is finally outlawed in the field of education. The 
Supreme Court declared in effect that separate but equal educational facilities 
are undemocratic and un-American. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, I need 
hardly tell this convention, was responsible for the long and magnificent 
fight that produced that momentous decision—momentous not only for de- 
mocracy at home, but for the prestige and reputation of American democracy 
throughout the world. 

We of the CIO are deeply proud that we were closely associated in this 
great legal and constitutional battle. In it we supported and aided the 
NAACP as we have in almost every other undertaking, to extend the horizons 
of democracy and civil rights. 
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But the Supreme Court decision was a glittering triumph not only for the 
NAACP and the groups associated with it, but also a personal triumph for a 
brilliant persevering lawyer who started fighting such battles for democracy 
just 20 years ago, in 1934. 

Thurgood Marshall, our guest today, is the Director-Counsel of the 
NAACP’s Legal Defense and Educational Fund, and Special Counsel for the 
NAACP. Since 1938 he has been actively in charge of NAACP’s Legal De- 
partment. He has been working to expand and protect full citizenship for 
all people, especially Negro Americans. 

Thirteen times Thurgood Marshall has been before the Supreme Court, 
and he has eleven victories to his credit. If I should take occasion to set 
forth those eleven victories it would call the roll of the major legal advances 
made in American civil rights and liberties in the past two decades. 

American history, it is certain, will forever bear the imprint of Thurgood 
Marshall’s works and the works and deeds of NAACP. We, the CIO, thank 
Thurgood Marshall and his organization for giving us, their fellow Americans, 
people of all races, creeds and nationalities, a much richer, more democratic 
life. 

And finally, we thank Thurgood Marshall and the NAACP for making us 
prouder of our country, prouder of American democracy, prouder of our 
citizenship and prouder of our increased human dignity. 

In gratitude I present to this great convention an outstanding champion of 
things that are good, things that are right, things that we so firmly believe 
in—Thurgood Marshall. 


MR. THURGOOD MARSHALL 
(Special Counsel, NAACP) 


President Reuther, officers and friends, you know an introduction like that 
can get you in trouble. Maybe one of these days those things that have been 
said will be true, but I have said repeatedly, and I would like to say it again, 
that I hope you will look at it in the way I do—that is, to add up what Jim 
Carey, Walter Reuther, Talmadge and Byrnes have said about me, divide it 
by two, and you will get an idea of just exactly what I am and where I stand. 

It looks as though things happen, I hope, for the best. When I first heard 
about your meeting in Los Angeles I realized that these school segregation 
cases were set for further re-argument, beginning on yesterday, and if things 
had gone that way I would be in the Supreme Court in Washington today 
instead of here. 

But whatever happens, it is usually for the better, and I assure you, it is 
good to be here. ; 

I want to talk to you this morning about something that is pretty close to 
us, and that is (1), to talk about what we have done; and (2) to try to look 
to the future and once again urge upon all of you the need for the push for 
what could very well be the final drive to break down race and caste as 
determining factors in our American life. 

I start off with the realization that I am sure everyone will share with me 
—and this is nothing new—it has been said before, but I think it bears re- 
peating—that maybe the United States is the melting pot of the world, but if 
so, the Negro either did not get in the pot or didn’t get melted down, one or 
the other. And I think we have to face that, and I want to talk to you quite 
frankly about that this morning. As I talk to you, I want to make it clear 
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that the race problem in this country, segregation and discrimination on the 
basis of race, in many instances on the basis of religion or stature in life, has 
reached the point in world affairs where this country most certainly will not 
gain the leadership it needs, and world peace today is hamstrung for that 
reason. But I, for one, believe that we should fight against race and religion 
as determining factors, not so much for that selfish reason but more because 
as a democratic form of government, we should be doing it anyhow, even if 
it were not true that it is an important factor in world affairs. 

In addition to that, I know of no better time to take a forward and cou- 
rageous look at the future. In years past, it was dark and gloomy. When the 
decision of the Supreme Court came down on May 17th, it was the next step 
in a long line of forward movements in this country, appearing slow to some 
of us, too rapid to others of us. And when the decision came down, declaring 
that racial segregation in all public education was unlawful, the press of the 
world, with the exception of Russia and the Iron Curtain countries acclaimed 
the decision and had nothing but good things to say for it, and people from 
our country traveling in Europe this year will all bring back the news that 
for once the United States was looked upon as a decent government. 

As a matter of fact, the communist countries were caught flat-footed. 
When that unanimous decision came down, they couldn’t say a thing about it. 
As a matter of fact, it took them six weeks to find a line that they could put 
out, and the line they put out was that it was just paper and it wouldn’t mean 
anything. But in our democratic form of government, as you know only too 
well, the government can only set down the rules for the courts; they can 
only set down the broad, general principles. The job has to be done by indi- 
vidual Americans, and that falls very often to the lot of the minority groups 
in this country. The majority prefer to keep the status quo. We take the 
position that if there is one thing we can get along without, it is the status 
quo. 

Once again, we knew what we had found in the past, that when victories 
are won, whether through legislation or whether through court action or by 
any other means, one side cheers the decision and the other side condemns 
the decision, and in very short order, both sides re-align their forces and off 
we go again. And that has been true here. The Southern Governors began to 
talk this over among themselves, and then they had a meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia, and for the first time in history—and that is why I say we have 
many encouraging things to look forward to—for the first time in history, 
the Southern Governors could not agree among themselves as to what they 
would do to hold back the progress involving discrimination against Negroes. 

No two states could agree on what they would do, and so they left Rich- 
mond with complete disharmony. 

Despite the fact that they were unable to agree, and despite the fact that 
I doubt the results, the truth of the matter is, without any effort on their part, 
if we do not watch out, if our groups, minority groups, if you please, will 
begin to misunderstand our relative importance to each other, then we will 
fall flat in the first place. I do not know exactly the position that should be 
taken by groups of people in this country. But, one thing I do know, and 
that is, that Negroes alone cannot break down racial discrimination in this 
country. They could not, they cannot, and they never will be able to do it 
alone. No individual group in this country can protect itself without the sup- 
port and cooperation of the others. And, prejudice, discrimination, run hand 
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in hand whether it is an anti-Negro movement here, an anti-Jewish movement 
here, an anti-labor movement there, an anti-Mexican movement here. You 
will always find that the same group of people are on the other side. 

And they can always find common ground when it comes to stomping on 
the neck of someone else. Whereas it is fashionable in one area to stomp on 
one group, you will find that same group will stand about to get on somebody 
else. 
It is not an accident that the majority of the right-to-work statutes have 
been passed in the South. It is no accident. You will find that the exact 
same people who support right-to-work legislation are the people that will 
refuse to give any ground in the fight against segregation. You will find 
them both in the same category. There is much similarity in the two prob- 
lems. 

The Taft-Hartley law, the right-to-work legislation in the several states 
are all passed with the same stated motive, and that is to protect the working 
man. That is why they pass those laws, they say. You and I know that is 
just a whole lot of hog-wash. 

In the South today, the people that say we must maintain racial segrega- 
tion will tell you that it is for the benefit of the Negro as well as anyone 
else. We can do without a lot of this protection we have been getting in the 
past. We can make up our minds. 

I think you should take the position we have taken in the NAACP when 
the press itself every day or so publishes editorials and stories challenging 
the NAACP and saying, “How is it that the NAACP or Thurgood Marshall,” 
or what have you, “claim to speak for the Negroes in the country?” The 
answer is very simple. We don’t speak for all of the Negroes in this country. 
But, we represent and speak for more than the daily press in the South rep- 
resents, at least. 

So, we have to look at it this way. But, the real trouble is that these 
theories that are put forth convince people. There are decent, law abiding, 
honest people in these States who actually believe that this legislation passed 
solely for the purpose of hamstringing the rights of labor was passed to help 
laboring men. They believe this, some people. And, unfortunately, there are 
people in the South of varying groups, good Americans, honest, law abiding 
citizens, who believe that segregation of the races is necessary to protect 
both races. 

It is very much like the old story of the man who was an ultra-religious 
man who didn’t believe in such things as hunting and fishing, who had a very 
good friend who loved to fish. And he said to his fisherman friend, “It is 
horrible what you do to the poor little fish, going out and catching them.” He 
said, “What is horrible about it?” He said, “Just a little hook and I catch 
him. It won’t hurt the fish.” And the religious man says, “Has anybody 
ever asked the fish about it? You say it won’t hurt him. Look at the other 
side sometime.” 

And that very often is what we find in this fight against segregation. We 
find people who believe that these things are necessary, and I do not exclude 
other groups from this. There are some people who, in the past, have believed 
that the segregation laws of the States and the South were lawful, they were 
good laws, and, as law-abiding citizens, they had to support those laws. 

There are labor unions in this country who believe that the laws in the 
state or the police regulations or the ruling of the boss, or anybody else, 
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requirements for separate facilities in the plant, were lawful and had to be 
respected. There are even some organized labor groups that believed that 
where the law said so you had to have separate labor union halls. 

Well, now the decisions, decision after decision, have come down from 
the Supreme Court so that you know today with the final law from the 
Supreme Court that racial imposed segregation by law is unconstitutional. So 
now you are free to act as you wanted to act all along. There is no longer 
any excuse to tolerate or permit segregation of any kind wherever you oper- 
ate, whether it be in Maine or Podunk, Mississippi. The law is the same all 
over the country. 

And not only are you not required to follow Jim Crow regulations, but, as 
law-abiding Americans, it is your duty to do everything you can to break it 
down because the full impact of the rule against segregation depends solely 
on what you and I and the rest of the individual people will do to break it 
down. 

There is no need waiting for the Southern Governors, or the Southern 
politicians, to break down racial discrimination in their own communities. 
You have as much chance of getting a Southern Governor to rule against 
segregation voluntarily as you have for one of them to welcome, to insist 
upon, and to protect, organized labor in the state. You have the same vested 
interest groups on both sides. 

They tell you, for example, in the past, that you do not have to insist, 
or you have no right to insist, that Negroes not be excluded from the neigh- 
borhood you live in, But the Supreme Court has made it clear in a series of 
decisions that an American has the right to live in any piece of property 
that he can buy or rent, and no governmental official can prevent him from 
living there. 

So that today you have a right to insist that the Negroes who work side 
by side with you in the plant have the same rights, the exact same rights, 
that you have to live any place they want to live. 

However, the real difficulty has been the national boards of several or- 
ganizations, and the National CIO has come out repeatedly against Jim Crow 
housing, and for that we are grateful. Local units have done so, in some 
instances. But, still, way in the back of a lot of minds, we have people 
who believe that the hardest fight we have is in the plant, that we have no 
responsibility in the community. That is not true. The responsibility and the 
fight against any discriminatory action on the part of governmental agencies 
is your duty outside as well as inside of the plant. We need that type of 
cooperation. 

And now, today, we have to get away from rumors and beliefs that we had 
in the past. It is hard to get it out of our minds, because it has been instilled 
there so long, the North as well as the South, Negroes who had property 
would depreciate the property in your neighborhood and would interfere in 
your own investment in your property. That is what you are told. A lot of us 
believe it. Many of us privately, but not publicly. Well, why not face the 
facts? There is not a single study known to any scientific group that sub- 
stantiates that principle. As a matter of fact, study after study will show 
that Negroes do not depreciate property and the presence of Negroes will not 
drive down the price of property solely because of race or color. 

Will Negroes destroy property? Yes, some of them will. But I think all 
of us in this room know of instances where property was destroyed by non- 
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Negroes. It is the same old story of constantly blaming a whole group of 
people, so that today because one Negro, two Negroes, a hundred Negroes, if 
you please, have in the past destroyed property maliciously, that for that 
reason people like Jackie Robinson. Marian Anderson, or Ralph Bunche can’t 
live in that neighborhood. Well, that simply won’t make sense in anybody’s 
book. Every once in a while I pick up a newspaper and find that some banker 
has embezzled money. But I have yet to see anybody publicly or privately 
say that all bankers are embezzlers. I have never heard anybody say it. 
As a matter of fact, all of us are constantly putting money in banks. It is 
only when some minority group of people do something that the whole group 
has to be blamed for it. 

To my sense it means this: That as individuals our first step in this final 
drive is to clear out of our own minds, our individual minds, then our family 
minds, then our group minds, the belief that there is any scientific, lawful, 
or moral basis for considering race or religion as being material in any phase 
of American life. That is our job. It has been done legally. The Supreme 
Court, the laws of many of the states, have made it clear legally. Scientific 
studies have shown it and the anthropologist, the sociologist the psychiatrist 
all of their studies show in so many words, take the skin off and people 
are people. There is no inherent racial difference, but we still believe that 
there is. Do you know why? Way back in slavery, some people justified 
slavery because some scientist came forth and said the size of the skull or the 
size of the nose or the size of your lips determined inherent racial character- 
istics. They showed, for example, that Negroes’ brains weighed less than 
other people’s brains. They weighed the brains of dead people. And, as a 
matter of fact, that rule lasted up until 1920, and it was not until 1920 that 
this group of scientists were convinced by young, new scientists that it might 
be better, since they were scientists, to weigh these brains by putting num- 
bers on them rather than putting the race of the brain on them. Then, for 
the first time, they found the brains were brains, and they all weighed the 
same more or less. 

But those basic slavery-determined factors had been kicked around so 
much that in the back of our minds, we find difficulty in getting beyond them. 
Such trite statements that everyone in this audience has used one way or the 
other, such statements as when something is good saying, “Why, that is cer- 
tainly very white of you.” 

Why don’t you do like I was trained in my family to do. If you did some- 
thing very good, we said, “That is very black of you.” And at least for a 
period of time, when we want to say another phrase, “Why don’t you put 
some other racial group in the wood pile, and get that over with.” 

But, you don’t realize the effect these things have become you have heard 
them in your early childhood and they have been sticking with you without 
reason. And science has told us that prejudice cannot be inherited. It is im- 
possible to inherit prejudice. You can only learn prejudice. And you can’t 
learn prejudice by associating with the other group. You get prejudice by 
somebody else telling you about it. For example, you hear people in the 
South tell you that they know how to handle the Negro problem, you don’t. 
They have experience in it. There are also people who say, “Bring your plant 
down here because we know how to handle the labor problem.” What they 
mean by “know how” is to hold their foot on the other man’s neck. That is 
what they mean by it. And so, the prejudice gradually comes up through 
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young childhood, crystallized solely by racial segregation. But science has 
shown us that whereas prejudice can be learned, it can also be unlearned. It 
can be unlearned by actual association and understanding of the true facts. 
The best example of that is in the Armed Services today where segregation on 
a racial basis has been destroyed. It no longer exists, and today white and 
Negro men are being drafted in every area of the South, or they are enlisting 
in every area of the South, and from the moment they put their hands up 
and take the oath, they live together, eat together, work together, train 
together, and some of them die together. 

So they unlearn prejudice. But as long as we have segregation in public 
schools, as long as we have segregation in communities in the South, as 
long as we have any segregation remaining in plants and employment in the 
South, once they unlearn this prejudice they are brought back and put in an 
atmosphere where the unlearning will do them no good because they can’t 
practice what they learn. So what do we do? We get rid of that segregation 
on the local level and these young men come back and they can take the 
leadership in building a new and better South. It is that simple. 

Do you know why we have this terrific ramrod, tough, uncompromising 
opposition from the powers that be in the South? It is because they, more so 
than anybody else, realize that when racial segregation is destroyed in the 
South the old order of the rule by the few with a foot on the neck of the 
many is long gone. That is why they fight so hard. That is why I, for one, 
continue to be encouraged over and over again whenever one of the typical 
Southern Governors or other officials come out and rant and rave the loudest, 
the happier I am because I am sure that they at least know that their days 
are numbered. 

So what do we have now in the South? We have little organizations 
cropping up all around the South. We have the National Association for the 
Advancement of White People. That is a very interesting group. If white 
people want to be advanced that way then I, for one, am willing to give up 
the struggle. It is not worth it. But there we have a man who is making 
his living, who is concentrating solely on preying upon the bigotry and prej- 
udice that is deep in a lot of people’s minds. He is a man who stands thrice 
convicted in my home town of Baltimore. He is under suspended sentence 
right now in three cases in Maryland, and people still believe that he can give 
them leadership. It is almost unbelievable, except that we know that there 
are people who always capitalize on what is wrong with people. But there 
is a very fortunate outlook even as to this man Bowles, who is the ostensible 
President without election of the National Association for the Advancement 
of White People, and that is that he has adopted a habit which should shorten 
his—well, at least his good health. He has taken it upon himself to pick a 
very small, a very old Negro postman and whip him. I say it is unfortunate 
that he has taken upon himself the habit of whipping Negroes because it is 
just a matter of time until he will pick the right Negro to try and whip. I 
think I can say for New York—we have Mike Quill and Joe Curran here—if 
he comes up to New York and picks one the problem will be solved then and 
there. 

But I don’t see why we worry about that. We always as a people—and I 
mean not as Negroes, I mean as Americans—we have so little faith in 
progress and faith in democracy as such. We always believe it just won't 
work. I think those of you who are old in the labor movement remember the 
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time when you had people crying on your shoulders, “You just can’t do this; 
you can’t get this plant organized. You just can’t get these people to do 
right.” 

I think today if by some miracle segregation was abolished in this country 
overnight—it would have to be a very big miracle—but assuming it was done, 
I guarantee you that there are people of all racial groups in this country who 
would even then say, “Oh, there is a catch in it some place. It won’t work.” 

What we need above all is a rededication that this thing can be done. We 
read in the papers of three different strikes of schools, one in White Sulphur 
Springs, Milford, Delaware, and the Baltimore and Washington situation. 
It was played up in all of the newspapers. We all read it and a lot of us 
believed that there was something to it. In the NAACP instead of doing that 
we sent experts to investigate, expert sociologists and child psychiatrists, and 
a psychiatrist went into each place to find out what happened. There is 
nothing to worry about. In White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, do you 
know what happened? They agreed to de-segregate. They had football prac- 
tice before school opened. The Negroes came out for football and two 
Negroes were good enough to make the first team. The white boys they dis- 
placed didn’t mind. They said, “It looks fair and square.” They didn’t care, 
but the parents didn’t like it and organized that strike. It was that simple. 

But in White Sulphur Springs you heard about that strike, but you didn’t 
hear about the county next to that where they threatened to strike in the 
county and the local county judge said there would be no strike. He upheld 
an action for an injunction against practically the whole town, and when 
he was told that he couldn’t enforce the injunction because he couldn’t put 
everybody in jail he said, “Yes, I will, if their feet are hanging out the 
windows.” And that was the end of that strike. 

Do you know that schools are de-segregated in eight states today? Do 
you know that two counties in Arkansas are de-segregated? And if anybody 
wants to know about Arkansas, I would like to tell you that is South. Do you 
know that one half of the Junior Colleges in the State of Texas are de- 
segregated? Do you know that Catholic parochial schools are de-segregated 
as far south as Nashville, Tennessee, San Antonio and Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and do you know that in every one of these instances, everything is going 
along fine? 

You heard about the big strike in Baltimore and Washington, and I went 
down to take a look at that myself. It was a beautiful sunshiny day, very 
warm, very hot, and I don’t know, I won’t say for the young ladies in the 
audience, but I can speak for all of the men here when I say that when we 
went to public school on days like that, it was a terrific job to keep us in 
school, and we would get out of school for any excuse. 

In Baltimore, a policeman was watching the parade and he said, “I don’t 
see why everybody is so worried about that. There is nothing wrong about 
this parade that a good trip to the woodshed wouldn’t cure.” And in Wash- 
ington, one of the people watching the parade said, “I don’t see why any- 
body is so worried about that. There is nothing in this parade that a good 
rain wouldn’t cure. These youngsters were just being pushed on and urged on 
by these other people.” 

So I say instead of looking at the dark side, let us look at the bright side, 
and then when we look at the bright side let us all put in this one word of 
caution, and that is, that the future of this whole problem will not come 
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about by us sitting down and waiting for that miracle to happen. It will only 
happen—and that is what I have been talking toward, and I want to make this 
clear from here on that there is a terrific responsibility on all of us. The 
responsibility is not so much the old religious phase of being your brother’s 
keeper, necessarily. You can look at it from a selfish standpoint, you can 
look at it from a moral standpoint, or you can look at it from a nationally 
democratic, constitutional standpoint. Whatever way you look at it, you will 
find, I think without question, that there is no logical reason under the sun 
for race and caste being used as detriment factors in American life. 

Not so long ago at a forum in one of the best colleges of the East, I was 
asked the question, when did I believe the time would come that Negroes 
would reach the stage of educational development where they would be ac- 
ceptable in school, and the answer that I gave was very simple: that I would 
say that that time would be about the time that Ralph Bunche won the 
Nobel Peace Prize, I would think that would be around about the time, but 
not before then. 

But there are still people who believe that Negroes are not ready, educa- 
tionally or otherwise, for integration. All of the Negroes are not. Some of 
them are—by far the majority are, because the truth of the matter is that 
Negroes as a group are no smarter and no dumber than anybody else, and 
those of you who have had experience with Negroes in your plants know that 
is true. There are some that are terrific and good, and their are some that 
you could well do without, and there are people of other racial groups that 
are good and those you could do without. 

All the Negro wants is to take off that barrier of race and let him stand 
or fall on his own merits. That is all he wants—he wants no more. 

I have tried to wind this up by putting it down on paper, because as I 
said before in one other CIO meeting, there is a very interesting story of the 
woman on the witness stand who, every time she was questioned by the 
lawyer, would say this and would say that and then she would say, “I think.” 
The lawyer objected and the judge told her she could not say that. But she 
kept saying “I think” over and over again and the judge said. “You can’t 
talk about what you are thinking and you can’t think of what you are talking 
about, you only testify to what you saw or heard.” And the witness said, 
“Well, judge, don’t think I am not respectful to the court or anything in what 
I try to do, but I am not like those lawyers, I just can’t talk without think- 
ing.” So that’s why I put some of this down in writing. 

No longer can this country tolerate racial prejudice in any form. Some 
people say quite correctly that racial prejudice in this country seriously 
hampers or prevents our country’s leadership for world peace, and, for that 
reason, we must fight racial prejudice at home. This is not the sole reason 


. for the crusade against racial bigotry. There is a more important reason. 


Our country was founded on belief in the absolute necessity of protecting 
individual freedom. Wars have been fought and men have died to protect 
that right. Much progress has been made. Yet, today, throughout this coun- 
try, more than 15 million Americans are denied rights of one sort or another 
solely because of race. Only in recent years have we realized that this prac- 
tice is not only incompatible with our avowed principles of democracy, but is 
the type of cancer which continues to obstruct the fruition of our hopes of 
establishing a true democracy at home. This is the irreducible minimum 
start toward a dream of world democracy and lasting peace. 
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The present world situation merely emphasizes our domestic problem. 
No present or future world crisis will solve the problem. We must face the 
problem and solve it here, in this country and do so within the framework 
of our government. Americans organized in labor unions, churches, the 
NAACP and others must take the lead in this tremendous task. 

The progress that has been made today has not been easy. You in the 
ranks of organized labor know that progress toward protecting rights of 
minorities is not easy. Those in the labor movement who are members of 
racial or religious minorities know that to win all of the battles for labor’s 
rights does not necessarily protect against racial and religious bigotry. We 
have won skirmishes here and battles there but it is now evident that we 
must concentrate on winning the war to erase from American life all traces 
of age old practices that say that any American can be discriminated against 
because he is a working man, rather than a financier, or a Negro rather than 
a white man, or for any other reason which is irrelevant to our American 
tradition. 

If this is to come about it will not be done by either waiting for someone 
else to do it or by waiting for reason to prevail. This is our job and success 
or failure depends on just how completely we do our job. 

The national CIO has not only adopted resolutions calling for a forth- 
right stand against racial discrimination within and outside of organized 
labor, it has repeatedly put these words into action by insisting that Congress 
and state legislatures pass laws to prohibit racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. The CIO has supported our court cases against racial discrimination 
in two ways; they have contributed money for these cases and helped greatly 
in the actual legal work. 

At this point, I would like to point out that President Walter Reuther, 
Jim Carey, and Art Goldberg have worked very closely with George L.-P. 
Weaver and with the working staff of the legal staff in NAACP in general, 
so that there has been very little done on the legal side of these cases, as 
well as the other matters that have been done, without the working support 
of National CIO, and for that, when we say we are happy about the decision 
of May 17, I want every man and woman in this room to know that what 
they mean is that the National CIO and the NAACP fought these matters 
side by side, and there is no time that I can point to that we asked for help 
that we did not get it. 

Now, with the Supreme Court’s May 17th decision on the books, we 
must look to the future. If this decision is to be made a reality throughout 
this country individuals in local communities will have to make it so. This 
is what our democracy means. The Philip Murray Fund has come forward 
to help in this task. As you know, the Fund made a grant of $75,000 to the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund this year. 

Three educational experts have been placed in Arkansas, North Carolina - 
and West Virginia where they are working with local groups to bring about 
de-segregation as rapidly as possible. Pamphlets are being prepared for the 
same purpose. A picture is being prepared for use on television to show how 
segregation can be abolished. This very important part of work on the com- 
munity level is made possible solely by this grant from the Philip Murray 
Fund. 

This is not the time for slowing down. Now is the time to accelerate our 
program in segregation. In these final stages the brunt of the task will rest 
more forcibly on organized units. A major job rests on organized labor. We 
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need to implement the resolutions and actions of the national body with 
resolutions and actions of all of the local units of the CIO. The nearer we 
get to the ultimate victory, the more we will find the opposition seeking to 
divide us and use sugar-coated words to delay action. 

You in the labor movement have had better experience with these prac- 
tices. Still, a word of caution. It is time we realized that neither the CIO, 
organized labor in general, the Negro, Jew, Mexican, or any other minority 
group can exist alone. The only solution is to remove all race and caste as 
determining factors in any part of American life. 

And it can be done if we want it done. The plight of the Negro in this 
country is they are irrevocably tied up with the plight of organized labor. 
Politically, and in the arenas wherever they may occur throughout this 
country, the time has come when all organized units, whether they are 
racial, religious, labor or otherwise, must first understand that no firm basis 
for solving any of these problems can be made by separating any- of these 
problems. The only lasting solution is a combination of all of the minority 
groups in this country with a single determining objective; that there shall 
be no discrimination against any American, regardless of whether his race 
is different, his religion is different, or his financial or working status is 
different. Once that principle is established and recognized by group after 
group in this country, once those resolutions are adopted by local units of 
all of these groups, and followed by actual determined action, not negative, 
but affirmative, the job will then be much easier. 

And I am sure that we will all agree that we have had a good fight and 
we are much satisfied with what we are doing. With that, I am absolutely 
satisfied that from the past experiences we have had with the CIO through- 
out this country the NAACP, from its National Board of Directors, from its 
top man, Walter White, down to the smallest local of our unit in the country, 
are proud and happy and expect in the future to have the continued support 
of the CIO in this fight for first-class citizenship for all Americans. Thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I want to thank our good friend, Thurgood 
Marshall for his words of wisdom, courage and encouragement, and I want 
to say to him for the CIO leadership, and I know for all the delegates here 
and the people we represent back home, that we are proud to be associated 
with him in this important work and that we will see this fight to a conclu- 
sion with him and with the NAACP. 

We are proud that the Philip Murray “Memorial Foundation was able to 
make a grant of $75,000 to the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to help carry on this important work and to relate the 
memory of Philip Murray with the struggle for human freedom and equality 
of opportunity. Thank you, Thurgood, for this wonderful and inspiring mes- 
sage. 

. . . Secretary Carey announced the following Escort Committee for 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR SECRETARY OF LABOR 
JAMES P. MITCHELL 


JOSEPH BEIRNE, CWA, Chairman 
JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, UAW 
MILTON WEIHRAUCH, IUE 
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REUBEN BLOCK, ACWA 
JOHN J. GROGAN, IUMSWA 
B. J. SCHAFER, OWIU 
FRANK N. HOFFMANN, Steelworkers 
. . . Following several announcements by Secretary Carey the convention 
was adjourned at 12:30 o’clock, P.M. to reconvene at 2:00 o’clock, P. M. 


SECOND DAY-—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:20 o’clock p.m. by President 
McDonald of the United Steelworkers of America. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The convention will come to order. The Chair 
recognizes the secretary of the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Resumed) 


. .. Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following report on behalf 
of the Committee. 


Resolution No. 21 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has always maintained, in 
accordance with our American heritage, that the welfare of the individual is 
the most important goal of group life. We believe that for each of us to 
be secure in the rights we wish for ourselves, we must be willing to respect 
and fight for the rights of others. We have patiently applied our skills, our 
strength, and our faith toward establishing programs and machinery con- 
sistent with this goal. We continually seek to expand our efforts by close 
cooperation with other national organizations dedicated to the same ideals. 
We seek the passage of federal and state legislation which would give statu- 
tory sanction to this ideal. We seek day-to-day administrative decisions by 
the federal, state, and city governments, which will guarantee equality and 
human dignity, and permit the full development of the individual personal- 
ity. 

We vigorously condemn the political misuse of the problems of discrimi- 
nation. The exploitation of racial aspirations on the one hand, and the ap- 
proach to racial prejudice on the other—all for votes—are both a dangerous 
thing and a revolting facet of our political life. 

The cause we subscribe to has steadily advanced since we last met in con- 
vention. On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States unani- 
mously, and in clear and unequivocal language, declared that segregation in 
education violates the United States Constitution. This historic declaration 
promises that our children will receive a greater and more equal share in our 
democracy. Moreover, there is every reason to believe that the Court will 
apply the doctrine of non-segregation to other federal and local tax-supported 
institutions and facilities. 

The Supreme Court decision on segregation in the public schools places 
the housing restrictions on non-white citizens in even sharper focus. In 
hundreds of communities, Negro pupils are forced to attend racially seg- 
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regated schools because of neighborhood patterns, even though segregation is 
prohibited by law. We have therefore opposed vigorously all racial restric- 
tions which have prevented non-white families from purchasing or renting 
shelter in a free, open and competitive market. Through our National Hous- 
ing Committee and our Civil Rights Committee, we have consistently stressed 
these issues to the officials of the housing agencies and the President of the 
United States. 

We are convinced that the time has come for the federal government to 
formulate a clear and unequivocal policy that there is no place for any form 
of discrimination, segregation or restriction based on race in the field of 
federally-aided housing. The President of the United States must direct all 
federal agencies offering aid to private developers, or to local communities 
for the development of housing or the assembly of land for redevelopment, 
that all such federal aids are to be extended only to those who agree con- 
tractually that the housing and related facilities made possible by federal 
funds, subsidy, insurance, guarantee or other aids, are not to be denied to 
any eligible families because of their race, religion, or national origin. More- 
over, this policy must mean that all such aids shall be used in a systematic 
program of making adequate new housing available to those most in need 
because of the accumulated years of racial discrimination in home building 
activity. 

This policy is immediately needed. There is ample evidence that those 
who seek to circumvent the Supreme Court decision of May, 1954, are ex- 
amining with new interest the northern cities where residential exclusion 
practices have been used to maintain schools, and other institutional segrega- 
tion, as effectively as the Jim Crow legislation of the south. The great 
principles enunciated in the school cases will democratize American living 
only to the extent that housing and neighborhood segregation are eliminated. 

The 12th Constitutional Convention of the CIO recommended that each 
CIO affiliated union seek to have incorporated in its collective bargaining 
agreements non-discrimination clauses. Each year, our affiliated unions have 
made steady progress in negotiating these clauses. 

These clauses in themselves will not do the job of eliminating discrimina- 
tion—they only reaffirm the union’s legal and moral obligation to bargain 
fairly and equitably for every member, regardless of race, color or creed. 
They are a clear warning that we will not tolerate any device that sets certain 
jobs aside for Whites, Negroes, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans or any other group. 
Our responsibility is clear in the plants where we have collective bargaining 
rights. Discrimination in employment, promotions or layoffs because of race, 
color, religion, sex, and national origin violate the legal rights of those who 
are discriminated against. 


According to the opinion of our General Counsel, Arthur J. Goldberg, 
“* * * the United States Supreme Court, the lower Federal Courts, 
and the National Labor Relations Board have all held that when a 
union acts as the exclusive bargaining representative of employees in 

a bargaining unit, it is the union’s legal duty to represent every em- 
ployee in that unit fairly and equally, and in such a manner, that no 
discrimination results because of race, creed, color, or nationality.” 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
1. The Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO wholeheartedly 
supports the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court outlawing racial segre- 
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gation in the schools as a heartwarming reaffirmation of the democratic 
American principles that are embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States. As a result of this historic decision, many American children will be 
benefited in a material sense, and all American children will receive the 
benefits of a more complete democracy. We pledge the total resources of 
the CIO to help implement this decision in our local communities. We urge 
the Attorney General of the United States to invoke the Federal Civil Rights 
laws, which make it unlawful for individuals to conspire to deprive any citizen 
of the equal protection of the laws, in case of any repetition of the disgraceful 
organized attempt to frustrate the implementation of the Supreme Court 
decision. 

2. We urge all of our International Unions and our State, County and City 
CIO Councils, who have not already done so, to establish committees and 
create machinery designed to accelerate a quick and peaceful transition to an 
unsegregated American educational community. 

3. We call upon President Eisenhower to direct the federal agencies re- 
sponsible for the housing programs to formulate a clear and unequivocal 
policy that federal aids are to be extended only to those who agree con- 
tractually that the housing and related facilities made possible by federal 
funds or other aids are not to be denied to any eligible families because of 
race, religion, or national origin. We urge our Industrial Union Councils and 
Local Unions to see to it that all public housing projects in their communities 
are occupied on a completely non-segregated basis. 

4. We strongly urge each CIO affiliate to examine carefully the administra- 
tion of their collective bargaining contracts in order to make sure that pro- 
visions with regard to upgrading and promotion are applied fairly to each 
worker, regardless of race, creed or color. 

5. We recommend, as long as there is no enforceable FEPC, that the 
resources of the Government Contract Committee, designed to require fair 
employment practices by firms holding government contracts, be utilized to 
their fullest extent. 

We urge the incoming 84th Congress to enact an effective and enforceable 
Fair Employment Practices Act. We urge the passage of similar legislation 
by the States that do not now have such statutes on their books. 

We recommend that the CIO Legislative Committee maintain its alert 
vigilance regarding the rights and interests of American Indians. 

We will continue to urge enactment of federal anti-lynching and anti-poll 
tax laws. 

We will continue to support legislation to provide statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, and home rule for the District of Columbia. 


We will continue to measure the faith and good intentions of Senators and 
Congressmen in both political parties in direct proportion to the support 
they give toward removing the procedural roadblocks in both Houses of 
Congress. As long as Rule XXII in the Senate exists in its present form, it 
is an invitation for the opponents of extending human rights to filibuster 
endlessly. The authority vested in the Rules Committee in the House of 
Representatives constitutes a similar roadblock to progressive legislation. 
We urge the amendment of these rules in order that the majority decision 
of the American people can be heard. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

. . . The motion was seconded. 

(President Reuther in the chair.) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the President of the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers, Brother Ralph Helstein. 


DELEGATE HELSTEIN, Packinghouse Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express the hope that this resolution which the Convention is now consid- 
ering will provide a vehicle by which we may implement the express will of 
the people, which I believe was demonstrated in Mr. Marshall’s statement this 
morning when he said he hopes we may now make a final drive to break 
down race and caste. 

It seems to me that in considering the problem posed by this question, it 
is well to remember that the CIO, as I am sure history will record, made one 
of the most substantial contributions in the history of American labor when 
it announced at its inception that it will organize all workers, regardless of 
race, creed or color. There consequently flocked to the ranks of the CIO, 
peoples of all groups and we builded a movement that has gone on to estab- 
lish better standards of living and better conditions for all people. This was 
a challenge which the CIO gave to the American people and to which they 
responded. 

But it seems to me that as history has moved on, we must re-examine and 
re-evaluate our activities in this field and recognize that today the problems 
of discrimination are reflected in the specific things of life, particularly in 
the practices of segregation which make of our Negro brothers and sisters 
second-class citizens. 

The Supreme Court has now rejected the doctrine of separate but equal 
facilities, and, although it may pave the way in public institutions and in 
public life for an elimination of some of the evil practices of discrimination, 
there still remains much for us to do in this era other than those affected 
by law. We in our Union in our plants throughout the nation have been 
carrying on a continuous and constant effort directed to the proposition of 
eliminating all second-class citizenship, directed to the proposition of acknowl- 
edging once and for all that all men, regardless of race, creed or color should 
be treated as equals. We have done this because we feel that economically it 
is necessary, if we are to preserve the conditions of work, if we are to elimi- 
nate the differentials in wages, if we are to eliminate segregation which has 
become a billion-dollar business, we must attack this business of segregated 
facilities. We have done it because we believe that it is politically necessary. 
In our judgment—and I think it was probably expressed best in the words of 
President Reuther the other day when he said that previously we have a 
coalition between the Republicans and Dixiecrats, but in this next Congress 
we will now have a coalition of Dixiecrats and Republicans. The fact is that 
until we eliminate all these evidences of segregation that exists throughout 
the nation we will continue to have the reactionary Bourbons in the South 
in alignment with the reactionary Republicans of the North dominating and 
making national policy. 

Finally, we believe that on moral grounds segregation and discrimination 
in any form, are indecent. We believe that it is so indecent as to put in 
question our belief in basic democratic principles. The question of a man’s 
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color is totally irrelevant to whether or not he is a good or bad person, and 
so we have in places like Fort Worth, Atlanta, Birmingham, removed the 
signs that designate “Colored” and “White”. We have eliminated segregated 
rest rooms. We have eliminated segregated eating places, and in doing this 
we have recognized that the fight must be carried out in the community as a 
whole. 

I would just like to comment briefly by telling a story of a Negro who 
was committed to death and jut into a death cell along with a white prisoner 
also there. When he got in he found that the white person there was com- 
pletely demoralized, and he said to him, “Why are you bothered?” 

The man said to him, “Why, I am going to die.” 

He said to him, “But so am I. But I am not carrying on like this.” 

So the white man said, “You have nothing to worry about because you 
are used to this sort of thing.” 

And I suggest to you that this sort of attitude which is prevalent through- 
out many areas of the land contributes to a maintenance of discriminatory 
practices of segregated facilities and which denies our democratic heritage. 
We in the CIO carried this fight on for years. I am sure we will continue to 
do so, and I suggest to you that to do it most effectively we have to deal today 
with the specifics of discrimination wherever we find them and destroy this 
evil at its very roots. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the convention will move to adopt the resolu- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair will now recognize Brother George 
Weaver. 


DELEGATE WEAVER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I rise in 
support of this resolution and would like to comment briefly on some of the 
practical aspects of implementing this resolution as we go back to our sev- 
eral local communities. 

I am of the opinion that this resolution represents this year a very real- 
istic statement of not only principles for which the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has always stood, but it also sets forth a program and goal 
post for the year ahead. It approaches three of the fundamental and basic 
problems facing us in a very practical manner. We are fortunate this morn- 
ing in having to address us one of the architects in this fight to eliminate 
from our lives any kind of standard based on a false consideration such as 
color. And he discussed with us and reported to us the progress that has 
been made and some of the broader implications. But, I would like to call 
your attention to two areas where we have direct responsibility. 

Mr. Marshall did not indicate in detail how the Supreme Court itself im- 
mediately after the May 17, 1954 decision, the following Monday, began to 
implement the doctrine that they enunciated that segregation is unconstitu- 
tional, particularly as it applies to public and tax supported facilities. The 
following Monday the Supreme Court refused to review a case that went up 
in the California Courts affecting public housing. The California Supreme 
Court had ruled that everyone and anyone was entitled to live in a public 
housing project, regardless of race, color or creed. And that case was ap- 
pealed to the Court and the Court refused to review it, which is a clear indi- 
cation that it is just a matter of a short period of time before this doctrine 
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And there is where our job comes in, because we have a responsibility to 
see in our local communities that all public housing projects are available 
to everyone and anyone who can qualify. We have the same responsibility 
as Mr. Marshall outlined in implementing this Supreme Court decision and 
the principles underlying it in the communities in which we live. 

In conclusion, I would like to call your attention to the latter part of this 
resolution which has a direct bearing, which is an honest and frank admis- 
sion of our responsibility in the administration and application of the con- 
tracts that we have negotiated with the companies and employers through- 
out this nation. And that is the obligation and the responsibility to guaran- 
tee to the greatest extent of our ability that the provisions of these contracts 
will apply to all of our membership, regardless of race, color, or creed. You 
and I know that this is a goal yet to be accomplished. 

And, in addition, we know that it is a responsibility that we are forced to 
discharge. ‘There is mounting evidence, and particularly in the Southland, 
that there is a determined campaign to make these contracts of ours mean 
what they say for all members. And I would like at this time to pay tribute 
in particular to the Steelworkers, the Oil Workers, the Packinghouse 
Workers, the auto workers, those Unions in the south who are meeting this 
problem. It is one that we cannot escape. 

The day is fast approaching when the category of white men’s jobs or 
Negro jobs is a thing of the past in the South, and we have a direct responsi- 
bility to it. 

I commend this resolution to you as one of the most practical, one of the 
most straightforward statements of principle and outlining of a program, a 
program that is attainable and realizable in the coming years. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend the unanimous adoption of this reso- 
lution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will recognize this delegate first, then 
I will get over to Brother Shane of the Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE CRAWFORD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I am from 
the Deep South. We have organizations in the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, and all of these unions, without a 
single exception, have eliminated all signs that have been posted heretofore 
on their toilet facilities and on their drinking fountains. The workers them- 
selves have eliminated that, and there is no one Union who should be hog- 
ging the credit for it because it has been a joint effort. 

I know that in the city of Chattanooga we organized, or took away from 
an old craft union a huge foundry there. And following one of our enthusi- 
astic meetings the members of the local union went down in the plant them- 
selves, tore down all of the signs that had to do with discrimination, and the 
workers themselves tore these signs down and threw them away. 

The company is happy in their relationship with us because they say now 
that their workers are better satisfied than ever before, they are doing a 
better job than they ever did before. 

So, when you look at the South, I say to you again that in not one of these 
States, in not one of the union halls, is there either a Jim Crow Union or is 
there any sign on the water fountains or the toilet facilities. We are firm 
believers in the policy of the CIO and the United Steelworkers of America, 
and you can depend on us to carry on in that line. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Brother Shane of United 
Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE SHANE, United Steelworkers: Mr. President, officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and fellow delegates: I rise in support 
of this resolution and hope that the convention will take unanimous action to 
support it. For years we have been attending conventions, considering and 
passing the same resolutions. It is not by accident that for 75 years not one 
single piece of remedial legislation has been passed with respect to civil 
rights in the Congress of the United States. 

We can come to these conventions and talk about the principles involved, 
but the action that is taking place back home is the thing that will produce 
for us in this important field. I feel that it is necessary for us to begin to 
do some real ground work and spade work and examine the conditions that 
exist and do something about them rather than talk about them. 

It is a disgrace that we of organized labor must appear every four 
years before the National Committees of the two parties that control the 
destinies of our politics of this country and plead with them to pass legisla- 
tion which will implement the things that are set down in the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights. 

I think it is high time that we tell the people of our country that we 
in the labor organizations mean what we say, and we intend to see that the 
principles of democracy are properly put into action. We cannot afford to 
continue to have the eyes of the world focused upon us and be critical of the 
actions we take, with the mechanics we have to operate with. 

This country is made up of a conglomeration of minority groups. We 
are a member of a minority group one day and of a majority group the next 
day. It is time for us, here and now, at this 16th Constitutional Conven- 
tion, to put into proper application the things that the Presidents of the In- 
ternational Unions which are the affiliates of this body have consistently pro- 
nounced as the policy of their International Unions. 

The Union which I am privileged to represent, the United Steelworkers 
of America, has made this an unequivocal part of their policy, and we intend 
under the leadership of President David J. McDonald and our International 
Officers to implement our statement of policy by seeing to it that in the 
plant and in the community, we state our position without any question of 
where we stand, and to see to it that it is enforced by the proper education 
of those people who stand for the things which we in the United Steelwork- 
ers of America and the CIO support. 

I heartily recommend the unanimous support of this resolution. 


DELEGATE LASLEY, United Packinghouse Workers: I rise in support 
of this resolution, and as a member of the CIO Civil Rights Committee. We 
determined in the last meeting of that committee that it was not enough to 
read and adopt a resolution on civil rights, but that we must have a thorough 
and precise discussion of what we mean by the elimination of discrimina- 
tion and segregation in this country of ours. 

As has been said before, countless numbers of times, we have adopted 
these resolutions and we haven’t discussed them, so that there are people 
in our organization who do not understand what we mean by desegregation. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People has sug- 
gested 1963 as their goal for the time in which all segregation and discrimina- 
tion will be eliminated. We in the local movement have a big job to do in 
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seeing to it that this job is done and that segregation is eliminated com- 
pletely. 

It is no excuse that when Negroes attempt to move out of the ghetto 
and buy for themselves a decent home for their families that those homes 
are stoned and they are driven out of them. They don’t have the right to live 
where they please in a decent locality for their families. But the ironic part 
of it is that some of our own union members are the people who are throw- 
ing those stones. 

All of this is our responsibility, mainly because we have not gone to the 
rank and file of our organizations and explained to them what we mean by 
desegregation and the elimination of discrimination which will take the 
prejudices out of the minds of our union members. 

I want to call your attention to a part of the resolution dealing with the 
carrying into our contracts of a clause which is known as a policy clause. 
This is one of the means of breaking down discrimination in the plants in 
which we work. Since there is no FEPC—and FEPC is being used by poli- 
ticians as a football—we in the labor movement can insert in our contracts 
a clause which will guarantee employment to people, regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

True enough, we do not have jurisdiction over applicants, but we have 
learned that we have won decisions in arbitrations in our union, the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, by having the word “applicant” as pro- 
tecting the people who apply for work in plants under our jurisdiction and 
under our contracts, that we have won those cases, and in many instances, 
we have not had to carry those cases to arbitration because management 
knew we were protected, that members of the minority groups were pro- 
tected when they went to apply for work in any particular plant under our 
jurisdiction. 

It so happens several weeks ago I went into the city of Baltimore to help 
work out a program with a certain Local under our jurisdiction in that city 
to fight against those who were fighting against the school desegregation pro- 
gram. At the same time we had a meeting to discuss the segregation of 
facilities in the plant. This is one of the important and vital things we must 
do in this organization in order to give dignity to our members who happen 
to be members of minority groups. That group of Negro and white union 
members in Baltimore, Maryland went to management and demanded that 
segregated facilities be eliminated, and the wall between the white women 
and the Negro women was taken down. If it can be done in Baltimore, if it 
can be done in Atlanta, if it can be done in Fort Worth or in Oklahoma 
City it can be done in every section of the United States of America. Until 
we do this we are going to have the blight of discrimination which means 
the weakening of our organization, and I am hopeful that we will not just 
accept this resolution as encompassing all the things we must do in order 
to see that there is freedom for members of minority groups, not by 1963, 
but by next year if it is possible, and that when we accept this resolution 
we roll up our sleeves and go back into the plants we represent and see to 
it that the job is done. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The question being called for, all those in favor 
of adopting the resolution as submitted by the Committee signify by saying 
aye; those in opposition, no. 

The resolution is adopted unanimously. 
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The Chair has been advised that the Escort Committee to escort the 
Secretary of Labor to the platform is ready to bring the Secretary in, and 
I would like the respectful attention of the delegates, if you please, and ask 
you to stand while we bring in the Secretary of Labor. 

... At this time the official convention photograph was taken. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: As I advised the Convention yesterday, the 
Executive Committee of the CIO instructed me to address an invitation to 
the President of the United States to address our convention. It was with a 
great deal of regret that we were advised by the President that he could not 
come because of the pressure of many activities upon his schedule, and he 
expressed his sincere regret. 

While we may disagree with the President on many basic domestic ques- 
tions, because we do live in a free country under a free system of govern- 
ment, when the majority of the people of our great country have spoken and 
they have by the will of that majority chosen a man to hold the highest 
office of our country, we respect that office and we consider that the Presi- 
dent is the President of all the people and we will treat him accordingly. 


This afternoon we are privileged to have a man who holds a high posi- 
tion in the present Administration who will bring a message from the Presi- 
dent and who will also address our Convention. We are privileged to have 
the Secretary of Labor with us because we are deeply concerned about the 
status and the functions of that important Department of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. The American Jabor movement worked hard and long and fought 
over a period of years to have established in the Federal Government a De- 
partment of Labor with a person in charge of that Department with Cabinet 
rank, and we want to assure the Secretary of Labor that we of CIO will 
cooperate in the fullest in trying to make that Department more effective so 
that it can do a better job as the instrument of the working people of this 
country in helping these people to meet their basic problems. 


We have been critical of the Department of Labor in a number of matters 
and we have the right to state our position as does the Secretary of Labor 
have a right to express his position. That is why we believe as free men in a 
free government. And while we have disagreed with him, we have never re- 
motely questioned his integrity or his good faith. I have known Jim Mitchell 
for a long time and I have always considered him a personal friend of mine. 
As I told the Cleveland Convention, when he was first designated as the 
Secretary of Labor I checked with people with whom he has sat across the 
bargaining table, people who have dealt with him as a management repre- 
sentative, and they told me that Jim Mitchell is always a man of goodwill 
and that in his collective bargaining responsibilities he has always conducted 
himself in a spirit of fairness and justice. I think that all of us can say in 
all good fun and good fellowship that we can sympathize with the Secretary 
of Labor in his many problems when he sits down in a Cabinet meeting, 
because we have faced most of his colleagues whom he has as Cabinet mem- 
bers across the bargaining table in America, and we know something about 
their attitudes on some of these matters. 

We are very happy to have the Secretary of Labor with us, and I am 
sure that he will bring to us an important message as it affects the welfare 
and the well-being of American wage earners and of the American people 
generally. 
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It is a great honor and a distinct personal privilege to present to you the 
Secretary of Labor, the Honorable James P. Mitchell. 
Mr. Secretary. 


HONORABLE JAMES P. MITCHELL 
(Secretary of Labor) 


President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, officers and delegates to 
the CIO convention: I listened to the photographer ask a CIO convention to 
hold still a minute, and I wondered how much he knows about the CIO to 
ask it to hold still a minute. 

It is a sincere pleasure and honor to meet with you today. I appreciate 
this opportunity to discuss with you some mutual problems which require our 
joint attention. 

I have the honor to deliver to this convention a message from President 
Eisenhower: 


“December 2, 1954 
“Dear Mr. Reuther: 

“In my letter of October twenty-fifth, I asked you to express to the officers 
and members of the CIO my deep appreciation for your invitation to address 
its Sixteenth Annual Convention. Through the opportunity afforded by the 
presence of Secretary of Labor Mitchell at your meeting, I should like to 
extend to all attending it my warm personal greetings. 

“Trade unionism has become a vital part of American life. The activities 
of the American labor movement have brought about social and economic 
reforms which have enriched the lives not only of union members but of 
millions of other Americans. Union efforts to help strengthen our general 
welfare, our national prosperity, and our democracy have earned sincere 
gratitude among our people. 

“You have my good wishes for a highly successful convention. 

“Sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower” 


Both the Department of Labor and the CIO work jointly to promote the 
welfare of wage earners. I should like to consider with you here today the 
job ahead of us. What are some of the fronts on which we should move in 
the year ahead? 

Certainly we have got to continue our effort to drive the last vestiges of 
Communist-dominated unions from the American scene. Since you in the 
CIO expelled them from your organization in 1949 you have made great 
strides in freeing workers from Communist-dominated unions and bringing 
them back to the fold of free and democratic unions. 

We now have laws passed by the recent session of Congress which will 
help us eradicate all Communist-dominated unions. 


When I first came on the job I discovered to my amazement that a letter 
written for my signature to a Communist Union was a polite and cordial one. 
And when I called my staff together and asked them whether they knew the 
difference between a Communist Union and a legitimate union, the policy as 
explained to me then was that all unions got equal service. But from that 
moment on we in the Labor Department have treated our Communist mail in 
a very tough way. We don’t answer it. The Communist dominated unions 
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have not and will not receive the same services from the Labor Department 
which we try to give and hope to give to legitimate trade unions. 

When I was in Miami speaking to the IUE, Jim Carey asked me to hold 
hearings in connection with establishing a new minimum wage in the electric 
lamp industry. Upon my return to Washington I immediately started the 
wheels turning on this. Then two weeks later Fitzgerald of the UE wrote 
me a letter, which incidentally I saw first in the Daily Worker, asking also 
that hearings be started in this industry. I can assure you that Fitzgerald 
did not get a cordial or a polite reply. 

I hope that with your help in the Department of Labor can go down the 
road together with you in the elimination of Communist dominated unions 
in America. 

Now, what are some of the other fronts on which we should move ahead? 

On the administrative side, we must enforce vigorously and fairly the 
laws entrusted to our administration. I can assure you that we in the De- 
partment of Labor are vigorously enforcing the legislation for which we are 
responsible. For example, in 1954, we made 781 more investigations under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act than were made in 1953. 

The Department of Labor is dedicated to the principle of vigorous law 
enforcement. The Public Contracts Act applying to Government business is 
among the laws we are vigorously enforcing. There have been under that 
Act this year and last, 101 final decisions affecting the enforcement of stand- 
ards of wages, hours and working conditions. This is about twice as many 
as in the two years before that. In addition, for the first time, federally en- 
forced safety standards have been applied to the small mines where they are 
so badly needed. I have issued orders increasing the minimum wage for 
wool and worsted workers to $1.20 an hour and for those in metal furniture to 
$1.10 an hour. I have directed my staff to complete as soon as possible other 
orders raising wages under the Public Contracts Act. 

These determinations have been based on the principle that a uniform in- 
dustry-wide minimum wage should be enforced. Two hundred and ten of 
the employers in the cotton textile industry, and forty-four employers in the 
worsted and woolen industry have gone to court on this. They contend I 
must separately find the lowest prevailing wage for each community. If 
they succeed, it will do more damage to your interest in the Public Con- 
tracts minimum wage than any other single thing. Both the Departments of 
Labor and Justice are vigorously defending these suits until a final decision 
is rendered. I shall exert every possible effort to insure that the Public 
Contracts Act is not weakened. 

The many plaintiffs in these actions have filed numerous affidavits assert- 
ing that all of them will be permanently injured and will suffer huge financial 
damage if the wage determinations are upheld. These affidavits persuaded 
the court to order me not to put these wage determinations into effect until 
the case was tried. At that point it became necessary for us to disprove the 
employers’ allegations. In order to do that we demanded that our questions 
be answered. The plaintiffs opposed answering our questions, but at our re- 
quest the court ordered them to do so. The answers confirm our view that 
the effect of the wage orders was grossly exaggerated. For example, one 
firm that claimed the order would cost them well in excess of one quarter of 
a million dollars a year was forced to admit that the order would actually 
cost them immediately less than $10 per year. This will enable us to present 
the cases in proper perspective. 
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We believe we have interpreted the law correctly and will press our point 
in court—to the Supreme Court of the United States if necessary. 

There is still need for progress in connection with unemployment insur- 
ance. The President has recommended that the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act be amended to cover employers of one or more workers. This would 
bring 1,900,000 more persons under the protection of the unemployment in- 
surance system. As the President indicated when he signed the amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia Unemployment Insurance law, there is 
also need for further improvement of this act with respect to duration of 
benefits and disqualification provisions. 

Another basic aspect of unemployment insurance is the number of weeks 
for which benefits are payable. The laws of only four States now provide all 
eligible workers with protection for 26 weeks. This is the goal which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated is necessary. Another 21 States allow a maximum of 
26 weeks of bnefits, but many workers are entitled to fewer weeks, depending 
on their earnings or employment record in the previous year. The maximum 
duration of benefits in the remaining States varies from 24 to 16 weeks, five 
States still providing only from 16 to 18 weeks of benefits and another 15 
States providing 20 weeks. 

In February of this year I wrote to the Governors of all of the States and 
last week I followed it up, urging them to strengthen and improve the benefit 
provisions of State unemployment insurance laws. I suggested to the Gov- 
ernors in the 44 States whose legislatures meet in 1955 that they study the 
adequacy of their systems and set up ultimate goals on increasing benefits to 
50 percent of the worker’s gross earnings and extending benefit duration to 
26 weeks. Just last week I had a meeting with the labor representatives of 
the Federal Advisory Committee at which we discussed ways and means of 
bringing this program into being. Here is an area where citizens at the 
local level, including union members, can be of great assistance in getting 
behind this effort to improve the unemployment insurance system. 

You will recall that at your last convention you adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the need for improvement in workmen’s compensation legislation. A 
CIO committee headed by my still good friend Mike Quill came in to discuss 
with me the need for further action in this field. I know that he will be 
pleased and you will be pleased to hear that the Department of Labor has 
done a great deal since your representatives met with us. Your Labor De- 
partment is drafting a model workmen’s compensation law which will help the 
States judge their present legislation in the light of the experience of other 
States. It is our hope that this will be helpful to those seeking to promote 
workmen’s compensation. 

While there are workmen’s compensation laws in all States, it is esti- 
mated that 12 million workers are still not protected because of gaps in the 
coverage of employment under these laws. About half of the States have 
elective rather than compulsory workmen’s compensation coverage, thus 
leaving many other workers unprotected. An estimated 2 million workers are 
deprived of protection in more than half of the States because of the ex- 
emption of employers having less than a specified number of workers. In 
some States the coverage is restricted to a list of so-called hazardous em- 
ployments. These are all gaps in protection of workers that should be filled 
as rapidly as possible. 

Two States give no protection to the worker incurring an occupational 
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disease as a result of work exposure. Twenty States now limit coverage of 
occupational diseases to a specific list or schedule of diseases. Only 26 States 
give full and complete coverage. 

In 1940, the average maximum weekly workmen’s compensation benefits 
set up by the State laws were equal to approximately two-thirds of average 
weekly wages. In 1954, such benefits are equal to a little less than 40 per- 
cent, from two-thirds to 40 percent of average weekly earnings. A boost in 
the maximum weekly benefit rates is badly needed to assure the injured 
worker of at least two-thirds of his average weekly wages. 

And I hope that you in your Convention, will take whatever steps are 
necessary to see that the States in their coming legislatures act to improve 
this badly needed law. 

A majority of the States now provide unlimited medical care. It would 
be helpful if the limitations on medical aid which now exist in 17 States were 
removed. 

There is obviously, from this recital of the bare facts, much room for 
progress in the field of State workmen’s compensation legislation. We hope 
with the cooperation of the States to make a real contribution to strength- 
ening workmen’s compensation in this country. 

One of he major problems in the field of economic security is maintaining 
the income of individuals and families when the wage earner is ill and unable 
to work. 

While all States have unemployment insurance laws, only 4 provide work- 
ers with statutory protection against loss of wages due to non-work-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The field of temporary disability insurance is an area in which protection 
is badly needed and State action is warranted. 

And here is another front on which we need action. I believe that when 
employers and unions representing a majority of their employees agree on a 
union shop they should have the right to have one. 

Seventeen States, twelve of them in the South, have enacted laws which 
deprive unions and employers from making such agreements. They call these 
“right-to-work” laws, but that is not what they really are. Actually, these 
are laws which make it impossible for an employer to bargain collectively 
with a majority of his employes about the security of their union. 

Before I go any further on this subject, I want to make this point crystal 
clear so there can be no misunderstanding of what I say about it. I am not 
saying that the States under the present law do not have the right and the 
privilege to legislate in this field. However, I am saying that I hope that the 
States which have these laws will give them further consideration. If they do, 
I believe, they will find that these laws do more harm than good. In the 
first place, they do not create any jobs at all. In the second place, they re- 
sult in undesirable and unnecessary limitations upon the freedom of work- 
ing men and women and their employers to bargain collectively and agree 
upon conditions of work. Thirdly, they restrict union security and thereby 
undermine the basic strength of labor organizations. 

I oppose such laws categorically. 

There have been reports that some businessmen and other interests are 
forming national organizations to promote extension into new States of the 
so-called “right-to-work” laws. These reports are most disquieting. I have 
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also been disturbed to hear of organizations working on an individual state 
basis to promote the extension of these laws. 

As I have said many times, good relations between labor and manage- 
ment must be developed at the plant level. Certainly an organized effort by 
employers to promote State laws undermining union security is not con- 
ducive to harmonious working relationship between employers and their 
employes. 

You know, this is a great country we live in, and as you know, such 
speeches as I am now making have got to be put on the news tickers well in 
advance of delivery. I am informed that my speech had banner headlines 
in Washington, D. C., several hours ago. In addition, I have already been 
attacked on my position on the so-called right-to-work laws. A doctor in 
Atlanta, Georgia, sent me a wire almost seven hours ago and you will be 
interested in what he thinks of my view that employers and workers should 
have the right to negotiate free collective bargaining contracts in a free 
country providing for a union shop. His advice to me is, and I quote, “Since 
you have opposed right-to-work laws there are many dictator countries that 
would welcome you as a citizen.” All I can hope is that this good doctor 
does know more about medicine than he does about the needs and rights and 
the aspirations of the working people of this country. 

I received another telegram about an hour ago from a man in Des Moines, 
Iowa, who agreed with my stand on these laws. I would have been more 
pleased, however, if he hadn’t addressed the telegram to Stephen Mitchell, 
whoever he is. 

There are many other areas where further progress can be made in the 
States next year when these 44 State legislatures meet. State Labor Depart- 
ments need to be strengthened. Safety programs need to be expanded in most 
States. State agencies must assume more leadership and more responsibility 
in the promotion of sound programs to improve the skills of the Nation’s work 
force. State child labor laws can be improved where they do not meet the 
accepted standards. The great majority of States have not taken action 
against discrimination in employment. Few have directed their attention to 
the serious employment problems of our older workers. In these and other 
areas, I hope the States will move forward in 1955. I know that you will 
continue working for State action in these fields. 

So far in 1954 there have been fewer man days of idleness from work 
stoppages than in any comparable period since World War II. The CIO and 
other labor organizations of our country are to be commended for this record 
of successful negotiation with employers. It demonstrates to me public-spirited 
cooperation on the part of both management and labor. 

In New York several weeks ago at the opening of the CIO hearings on this 
matter which Arthur Goldberg I believe rightly calls “Operation Goldfish”, I 
was pleased to note that a number of Union officials endorsed President 
Eisenhower’s recommendation. 

It is also encouraging that both the CIO and the AFL are seeking to 
assure proper administration of welfare funds. I am pleased that a number 
of Union officials have endorsed President Eisenhower’s recommendation of 
last January that there be legislation “to protect and conserve these funds 
for the millions of working men and women who are the beneficiaries”. I am 
more pleased, however, by the prompt and efficient way in which the CIO is 
investigating possible maladministration of welfare funds. President Reuther’s 
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admonishment that there is no room for crooks in the CIO shows clearly 
where the CIO stands on this question. 

One could not be at this Convention very long without noticing the effort 
being made by you and your leaders to bring about unity with the American 
Federation of Labor. I believe that this merger is a good thing. I know that 
some people, including some employers, think it undesirable. They talk about 
a labor monopoly. I think that if they would consider this unity proposal 
carefully they would realize that it would lead to greater responsibility on 
the part of labor unions and in time to the abolition of jurisdictional and 
representative disputes between unions. 

I think that they would also realize that unity will make the great labor 
organizations more effective in their efforts on behalf of the working men and 
women of this country. I have great hopes that in the days to come these 
efforts of yours can be more closely allied with our efforts in the Department 
of Labor, for we are both striving to help the working people of America. 

To encourage this closer alliance and closer cooperation I have drawn up 
plans for a Labor Advisory Committee in the Department. I have already 
written your President, Mr. Reuther, and asked him to nominate three of his 
top associates to serve on this Committee. I earnestly hope that this Com- 
mittee will be more than just a name on a letterhead. As many of you know, 
I am sure Washington is filled with committees, many of which are little 
more than excuses to print special stationery. 

But this Committee will not grow unless it becomes an effective organ 
by itself. It will be what we, you and I, make it. My desire for it is to explore 
the detailed workings of the Labor Department. I would like this Committee 
to help devise new and improved statistical projects, explore new fields of 
research, and develop new methods of fact gathering. I would like it to 
advise me and my top associates how to improve apprenticeship and training 
programs. And I would like its counsel in the field of important legislation. 
I would like this Labor Advisory Committee to be a strong arm of the Labor 
Department in dealing with the many problems. 

Next year both you and I anticipate a high level of prosperity. It should 
also make possible a greater degree of security for the working people of our 
land. If the skills and statesmanship of labor and management are used at 
the bargaining table, we can achieve material progress with industrial peace. 

Your purpose and the purpose of most Americans is to build a society in 
which your children can live happy lives, free from fear and oppression. 
You are building for tomorrow. I wish you success. 

For each of you and for your families and fellow workers, since this is 
the early part of December, may I wish you a Merry Christmas and a very 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Both personally and on behalf of the delegates 
I should like to express our sincere appreciation to the Secretary of Labor for 
his very forthright statement here as it relates to some of the basic ques- 
tions for the American people. Specifically I want to commend him on his 
stand on the question of increased unemployment compensation as set forth 
in his letter to the various Governors, and particularly his very forthright 
opposition to the so-called right-to-work State bills. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Resolutions Committee will continue its report at this time. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Brother Thomas Rusch, of the 
Brewery Workers, will read the next resolution—Brother Rusch. 
Committee Member Rusch reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 34 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Improvements in unemployment compensation are badly needed. In- 
creased unemployment has meant great suffering, with benefits averaging un- 
der $25 a week. Provisions as to duration of benefits are so restricted that 
well over one and a half million workers have exhausted their benefit rights 
so far this year. Hundreds of thousands of workers are denied payment be- 
cause of increasingly rigid provisions on eligibility and disqualification. 

For every $100 decline in total wage payments, not more than $20 is re- 
placed by unemployment insurance today. If workers who seek vainly for 
jobs receive benefits that come closer to meeting their needs, farmers and 
business men of all types will have better customers, factories will receive 
more orders, and unemployed or underemployed workers will more rapidly 
be restored to full-time employment. 

Unemployment benefits have not kept pace with rising wage levels. This 
lag has occurred because the ceilings on benefits enacted by the States, which 
arbitrarily hold benefits to a low fixed dollar amount, are so low in relation to 
present wage rates as to provide a lower portion of wages for beneficiaries 
than contemplated in the original laws. While benefits have lagged behind 
wage levels, employer contribution rates have been reduced to less than one- 
half the percentage of payroll originally provided. This reduction in cost 
to the employers has resulted from basing employers’ taxes on so-called ex- 
perience rating and weakens the entire system. 

While Congress originally envisioned a uniform level of contribution rates, 
present variations among States provide employers with an additional argu- 
ment against improving benefits in any one State. Since tax cuts are often 
based on benefits paid out rather than on employment stability, companies 
are given an incentive to contest claims by workers, and to seek ever more 
severe disqualification provisions. 

Although President Eisenhower recommended early in 1954 that the State 
improve their benefit provisions substantially, not one of the fourteen leg- 
islatures in session this year did so. Members of his own party took the 
lead in opposing our efforts in most of these States. 

Realizing the difficulty of State-by-State action, the CIO, in cooperation 
with other labor groups, has supported the Douglas-Forand bill. This bill 
would enact federal standards which would raise benefits substantially and 
extend duration to 39 weeks, and would make grants to States with high un- 
employment so that they could pay adequate benefits. The Douglas-Forand 
bill likewise seeks to overcome the evils of experience rating by permitting 
States to cut taxes of all employers uniformly, rather than only on an in- 
dividual employer basis. 

Although the Douglas-Forand bill received substantial support in Con- 
gress, it was unfortunately defeated. Congress did make some changes in 
unemployment insurance, including certain improvements in regard to cover- 
age. (Federal employees will be covered under state laws, and wage earners 
in establishments with four to seven employees will become eligible for bene- 
fits late in 1956.) But Congress did nothing to improve benefit levels, or to 
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provide continued assistance to States with heavy unemployment. Instead 
of providing grants to such States, Congress authorized loans on harsh repay- 
ment terms that will tend to hold down benefits to the unemployed. 

Effective administration of the entire unemployment insurance program 
is threatened by two Congressional actions: First, inadequate appropriations 
for both federal and state agencies, and second, adoption of a proposal ad- 
vanced by employers and state employment security administrators in regard 
to future use of the excess of federal collections from the unemployment in- 
surance tax over appropriations for administrative purposes and the loan 
fund. Under this undesirable plan, the excess will be granted to States in 
proportion to their payrolls, regardless of need, and can be used for admin- 
istrative purposes, thus making a farce of federal appropriations and tending 
to undermine federal leadership. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We urge Congress speedily to enact legislation to assure that American 
wage earners are adequately protected by unemployment insurance. This is 
one of the most important goals of our legislative activities in 1955. 

We look ultimately to a national system of unemployment insurance and 
a federal system of administration of public employment offices. As an im- 
mediate, interim step, we support amendments to the social security laws to 
provide adequate federal standards as to benefit levels, duration, eligibility 
and disqualifications. 

We favor extension of coverage to all wage earners. 

We believe that the harsh loan provisions enacted in 1954 should be re- 
placed by a system of federal grants to States with high levels of unem- 
ployment, so that there may be national pooling of the risks of unemploy- 
ment, and assumption of national responsibility for making adequate benefits 
possible. 

We urge repeal of the provision which makes grants to States from the 
so-called excess of federal taxes, not on the basis of need, but in. relation of 
payrolls, and with the possibility of use for administrative purposes over and 
above federal appropriations. We favor, instead, adequate appropriations for 
both federal and state agencies, with a substantial contingency fund to meet 
sudden increases in benefit loads. 

We likewise urge that federal standards in regard to experience rating 
be changed so that States may cut taxes for all employers uniformly, rather 
than only on an individual employer basis. 

At the same time that we seek such essential Congressional action, we 
shall continue to press vigorously for amendments in the state laws to liberal- 
ize benefits, overcome the basic faults of experience rating, and secure im- 
proved administration. 

We urge our National and Internationa] Unions to mobilize their mem- 
berships in a continuing, vigorous campaign in support of federal and state 
legislation for benefit improvements, and to enlist in this campaign the broad- 
est possible support from groups that share our concern for adequate pur- 
chasing power, such as farmers, local professional and business men who are 
dependent on workers’ trade, and city and county officials, who must other- 
wise grapple with an ever-increasing burden of human suffering. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee recom- 
mends adoption of Resolution No. 34. 
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. . . A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s report. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Delegate Harry Boyer, 
President of the Pennsylvania CIO Council. 


DELEGATE BOYER, Pennsylvania CIO Council: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates to this Convention, it seems to me this is one of those resolutions, the 
importance of which is not necessarily understood until the impact of its 
existing inadequacies at the state level is experienced. We hope for the 
early introduction in the new Congress of a bill comparable to the Douglas- 
Forand Bill which would extend the duration of benefits as well as increase 
the maximums to a more equitable point of need. 

One of our major tasks, of course, is to correct this false concept that this 
problem can adequately be attacked at the state level. Unemployment knows 
no barriers of state laws; neither do the needs of people when they become 
unemployed. Neither is their foundation to this facetious belief that an em- 
ployer shall have the benefit of so-called experience rating on the premise 
that it provides inducement for him to provide full employment. Actually, 
that is almost as silly as to pre-suppose he has control over raw products, 
total manufacturing and total sales within the confines of his area of pro- 
duction. The interdependency of industry in general in this country long 
ago stepped out of such narrow confines, 

At the state levels, it seems to me our legislative job needs to be one of 
two-fold direction. It does little good to increase the maximum benefits if 
disqualifying provisions bar the person from receiving unemployment com- 
pensation. There has been an increasing tendency at the state levels to cor- 
respondingly, while at the same time, benefits are increasing, add automatic 
disqualifying features. I would like to mention one in passing, enacted in 
1953 in Pennsylvania, automatically providing for disqualification following 
the third month of pregnancy period for women, 

This so-called minor amendment is automatically disqualifying women by 
the thousands in Pennsylvania and it is applicable to the end of the first 
month following childbirth. That in itself is bad enough, but what about 
subsequent unemployment following reemployment where the determination 
to eligibility is based upon the previous twelve months calendar period in 
which is the seven months that the female worker has been unemployed? 

There is another gimmick automatically disqualifying workers from re- 
ceiving benefits at the state level. This question of suitable employment 
needs some rational approach, this question of automatic disqualification with 
regard to similar grade or class of employees. So when we consider action 
on this resolution it seems to me we should be thinking not only in the direc- 
tion of how high can we get benefits so that they will become more decently 
equitable with regard to need, and not just how much longer can we provide 
for benefit payments, but we need to give some consideration to the limita- 
tion of automatically disqualifying features which in the end result means 
to the person out of work it is good if you can get it but you don’t qualify. 

I like the part of this resolution that draws attention to the deficiencies in 
state laws at the present time with regard to these disqualifying provisions. 
So that while our end objective, as stated in this resolution, should and need 
be a Federal system of unemployment compensation, in the meantime we 
need to be concerned, it seems to me, with these two directions of action that 
we cannot afford to look over either one of at the state level. And accord- 
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ingly, as our efforts turn to reduce some of these automatically disqualifying 
features then in conjunction with these benefits for these extended durations 
we shall be making contributions at the state level which, it seems to me, 
inevitably must help in that end objective drive for Federal complete control 
to provide compensation in this country. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Brother Gus Scholle. 


DELEGATE SCHOLLE, Michigan State Council: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that it would be exceedingly unfortunate if we pass by this resolution lightly. 
I know that I had a great deal of difficulty in understanding just what the 
resolution was all about when it was being read. To me it seems that the 
importance of this resolution when we consider its relationship to the guar- 
anteed annual wage, which has been established as a goal for the coming 
year in negotiations, simply can’t be underestimated. And what we do about 
it and what our reaction about unemployment insurance is going to be as a 
result of this convention and discussion here, I think, is going to be very 
meaningful. 

I want to agree with the previous speaker who said that we have to take 
more vigorous action through Federal legislation to protect the interests of 
our people in the unemployment insurance field. And I think that if we 
needed any better proof of what I am talking about I can point out that in 
the State of Michigan, where I believe we have more members of CIO in one 
State in relation to the population than we have in any other of the forty- 
eight States, and where last year we put on a campaign in which we spent 
almost $100,000 in newspaper advertisements in publicity and in a broad and 
vigorous campaign to manifest the need to our State Legislators there of the 
requirements for unemployment insurance to raise the sum of money from 
$27 a week up to what we believe to be justified, and what President Eisen- 
hower said it should be, and also the principal speaker this afternoon, Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell said it should be brought up to. 

Just to illustrate to you what the attitude of a lot of those legislators is 
on a state basis, we went so far as to ask President Walter Reuther to come 
up to a senate committee hearing on this very important question. Walter 
Reuther had to cancel a meeting wherein he was to present the point of view 
of CIO to a United States Senate Committee on that same day. The com- 
mittee that heard Walter Reuther in the city of Lansing held the meeting in 
a room that would hold about 16 people. There was no room for people who 
wanted to come in and hear his testimony, and one of the Republican Sena- 
tors when there was reference made to Eisenhower’s wishes on this question, 
simply said Eisenhower was another politician anyway. 

I don’t know how we can ever hope, where we have a situation like we 
have in Michigan, and it is duplicated in most of the other states in the 
country, where we can muster an overwhelming majority of the people to 
vote for one party, but because of the apportionment situation that we have 
in the state—and I hope that there is some discussion in this convention on 
that subject—because one legislative district contains one-tenth as many 
people as another legislative district. I don’t see how we can ever hope to 
be able to appeal to those people to take into consideration the kind of havoc 
and hell that they create for a man who is unemployed through no fault of his 
own, and then, as we have stated in one resolution here, we called for a 
maximum of 40 weeks or we are trying objectively to reach a 40-week period 
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for unemployment insurance and we indicate that there would be some satis- 
faction in reaching that goal. But on the 41st week, we tell this man after he 
has exhausted completely all of his savings, after he has sold his automobile 
and he has exhausted everything that he has to resort to in the way of 
finances, and he needs more money than he ever needed before, the law says 
to him under our legislative proposals on 20 or 26 weeks ,that he can now go 
on relief. Ironically enough, in many instances, they get more money when 
they go on relief and are eligible than they get from unemployment insur- 
ance. 

I think that what we should do is determine here today that we are going 
to attempt to have amendments to the national Social Security Act to make 
it mandatory that we get the kind of provisions we need and take it out of 
the state writers’ hands, who are proposing the same kind of amendments 
that the people who are adopting the states right laws in the South are adopt- 
ing right now. I don’t know whether we can ever hope in the state legislative 
bodies to be able to cope with getting people who are not representative of a 
democratic faction of the people in each state where you have, for instance, 
one-fourth or 25 percent of the population of a state that has 50 percent 
of the representation in the legislature—how we are ever going to be able 
to get those people to discontinue accepting the dictates of companies like we 
have in Michigan representatives of General Motors Corporation and others. 
And just again, I will illustrate what I am talking about. We had one 
occasion in 1947 where General Motors Corporation dictated 88 amendments 
to the unemployment insurance act, and without even being read on the 
House floor, they were enacted. That is the kind of a situation that we are 
confronted with. 

I hope that in further discussion of this resolution we can see the apparent 
reason for making this a Federal issue on a Federal basis. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Delegate Woodcock of the 
Auto Workers. 


DELEGATE WOODCOCK, Auto Workers: I think it is impossible to 
measure the effect of the social impact of unemployment, but there is at least 
a mandatory measure that can be taken for it. And if we take the CIO’s 
standard of two-thirds of the average wages paid in the States, and take the 
leading industrial states of the Union and compare the maximum now paid 
in those leading industrial states to the goal of CIO you will find a monetary 
loss to the unemployed workers in our leading industrial states ranging from 
a low in the State of Pennsylvania of $19.61 per week to a high in the State 
of Michigan of a loss of $32.48 per week. When you measure those losses and 
multiply them by the number of millions now unemployed you can get some 
idea of the terrific loss of purchasing power which we are now undergoing. 

The Eisenhower Administration on this particular matter has taken some 
progressive steps. The Economic Report that the President sent to the Con- 
gress in January of 1954, as Secretary Mitchell this afternoon reminded us, 
set two goals: No. 1, that the payments to the great majority of unemployed 
workers may equal at least half their regular earnings. To reach that goal 
it will be necessary to implement the CIO position of two-thirds of the aver- 
age weekly wage. The President also said that the uniform duration of 
benefits should be at least 26 weeks, and not as it now is in most states on a 
staggered basis. There the CIO goal, of course, is 39 weeks. Let us remem- 
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ber that in the first nine months of 1954, according to Secretary Mitchell’s 
letter sent to the Governors of the states, 1,300,000 men and women ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits before they were able to find another 
job. 

Now, I must say that I am in sympathy with the role of Secretary Mitchell 
in this Administration, but I also say that, despite my respect for Mr. Mitchell, 
I am somewhat disturbed about his statement that he made to the convention 
this afternoon when he said, referring to his letter of the 27th of November, 
“I suggested to the Governors in the forty-four states whose legislatures 
meet in 1955 that they should study the adequacy of their systems and set 
up ultimate goals of increasing benefits to 50 percent of the worker’s gross 
earnings and extending benefit duration to 26 weeks.” 

I respectfully suggest that Mr. Mitchell as an experienced collective bar- 
gainer knows that when you set forth the demands as an ultimate goal you 
are in effect giving it away before you go to the bargaining table. And I 
suggest further that the Administration should put into this the same effort 
to implement its program as it did in obtaining dividend tax relief in the 
recently deceased Congress. 

It is not sufficient to write to the Governors of the states. The Governors 
of the industrial states will in January be mainly Democratic, but because 
of the maldistribution of representation in those same states, the legislatures 
for the most part will be dominated by the Republican Party, a party in which 
presumably the Administration has some influence. 

The role of CIO, I think, is also to fight in the states. We have the prob- 
lem of the eligibility roles. We have the problem of the Administration. We 
have the problem of the merit ratings, all of which must be fought on a state 
level. And in that fight, as was done in Michigan this last year, I think we 
can mobilize obviously all of labor, because all of labor had a direct interest 
in this. But we can also mobilize all of the farmers because the farmers are 
directly affected by the loss of purchasing power. The retailers are affected 
by the loss of purchasing power and so are the professional men. In the 
State of Michigan it was possible to get more than eighty city and county 
bodies to go on record demanding from the State Legislature that they take 
action on unemployment compensation. 

This same thing can be done in all of the industrial states. Yes, we must 
have a fight for Federal standards, but to make a fight only for Federal 
standards is to ignore the fact that as we mobilize in the states on a broad 
basis we can wage a two-front fight and the one fight will supplement the 
other. 

I sincerely hope that this matter, which is of such great effect and concern 
to all of our members, will get the coordinated and well-supported drive of all 
of our city and county bodies, as well as National CIO when forty-four State 
Legislatures are in session in 1955. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Jake Clayman, Secretary of the Ohio State 
Council, wishes to speak on this resolution. 


DELEGATE CLAYMAN, Ohio State CIO Council: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I thought I would sit down on this one because I thought everything 
that need be said had been said. But I appreciate the fact that the Chairman 
has recognized me for the purpose of saying a few words on this very impor- 
tant resolution. I think it was heartening and encouraging to most of us to 
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hear the good words from the Secretary of Labor. But unfortunately, his 
voice of reason has not yet been heard in the halls of the various state legis- 
latures. Unfortunately, as Gus Scholle indicates, we don’t get the same kind 
of response to the words of the Administration that we assume the words of 
the Administration should be calling for. 

I think it is well for all of us, as well as those in most of the business 
circles in America, to remember why we had unemployment compensation in 
the first place. I think it is pretty clear, if you study the literature and the 
history and the mood of the times, that we had unemployment compensation 
laws for two reasons. No. 1, to take care of human needs, and No. 2, to bol- 
ster our economy, to put purchasing power in the pockets of the unemployed 
workers and families, so that we would not have a recurrence of unemploy- 
ment and depression again. 

But, bitterly and unfortunately, it is true now that those two basic pur- 
poses have been perverted, and in the first place, we don’t pay enough in any 
of the states to take care of any aspect of human dignity, nor do we pay 
enough to unemployed workers and their families to seriously bulwark our 
economy. 

I want to point to one phase of the unemployment compensation experi- 
ence that has not been indicated yet today, and that is that as of the end of 
September, according to the U. S. Department of Labor, 1,300,000 unemployed 
workers have run through their entire period of unemployment compensation 
and still presumably do not have jobs, and the bitter additional fact is that 
by the end of the year, 1,700,000 or 1,750,000 workers will have run through 
their unemployment compensation period, and these people and their families 
no longer are even statistics, they are not carried on the books of the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation, or in the Department of Labor of the United 
States Government. They are no longer statistics, they are forgotten people, 
shoved off in a corner of our life and in a corner of our economy. 

This is not by way of bragadoccio, because we didn’t get such good results 
in Ohio in this past election, but this is by way of a suggestion. In the State 
of Ohio, we are trying to take this problem to the people. We have circulated 
petitions and we have received in the neighborhood of 175,000 names which 
are being submitted to the Secretary of State this week. It is our hope and 
our expectation that if we do not get results from the State Legislature, we 
will take this to the people, we will put it on the ballot, we will subject the 
people to the problems of the unemployed in the State of Ohio, and maybe 
this will work, maybe this is an idea for other states. We will give it a whirl 
in our state. Maybe this is the year for advance, maybe this is the year for 
desirable change in the unemployment compensation laws. 


DELEGATE CHARLES DELLA: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a 
few words, if you don’t mind. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I don’t mind at all, Brother. Go right ahead. 


DELEGATE DELLA: My name is Charles Della, Secretary of the Mary- 
land State Council. I don’t want to prolong the discussion on these resolu- 
tions. There is one point I want to bring to the attention of the delegates, 
especially the ones that feel they have a liberal unemployment compensation 
law. 

In Maryland, we felt that we had a liberal law. But the interpretations of 
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the law could be changed so quickly that it caught us with our feet off the 
ground, you might say. 

In 1950, we had a Republican Governor elected. At that time we had a 
Democratic Board of Unemployment Insurance. And, as the terms run out, 
the Republican Governor appointed Republican board members. So that now, 
the interpretations of the law are entirely different from what they were 
under the Democratic administration. 

In this next session of the State Legislature we are going to try to clarify 
the interpretation of the law so that the people of the state will be able to 
get the benefits that the law really intended that they get. Right now, the 
disqualifications are such that they are disqualifying people for apparently 
no reason at all and we feel that is not right. 

We intend to try to eliminate, if possible, the chairman of the board who 
happens to be a representative of General Motors, who goes in and represents 
General Motors on workmen’s compensation beating down our people on 
benefits, and then he comes to the Unemployment Board hearing and tries to 
give a fair hearing. We don’t think he even tries to give a fair hearing, and 
at this next session his term comes up for reappointment, and we are going 
to try to do our best to see he is eliminated. 

So these people here who have what they feel are liberal unemployment 
compensation laws, please go over those laws and see if they are, if there are 
any loopholes so the interpretations can’t be used against you. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

. . . The motion to adopt the resolution carried .. . 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before I call upon the Resolutions Committee 
to continue their report, I would like to pass on two items for your informa- 
tion. This morning, Brother Bill Pollock, of the Textile Workers Union, 
advised the Convention during the discussion of the organization of the unor- 
ganized that the Textile Workers were conducting a campaign in six mills 
of the Cone Company down in Greensboro, N. C. Now, the returns have 
come in for the first two mills, the smaller mills, and Brother Pollock has 
asked me to pass it on. 

The AFL was on the ballot originally, but they withdrew at the last 
minute. No union, 26; CIO union, 229 on the first mill. 

The second mill, no union, 46; AFL, 5; CIO Textile, 245. 

One other piece of information not in the same category. This is the 
anniversary of the sneak attack against Pear] Harbor and it is most signifi- 
cant that on this day, which perhaps in the whole history of modern civiliza- 
tion has. been recorded as one of the blackest days of treachery, that on this 
day, Joe McCarthy should announce to the world his public apology for having 
supported the President in the last election. Very significant. 

I call upon the committee to continue the report on resolutions. Brother 
Curran: 

Committee Secretary Curran continued the report, as follows: 


Resolution No. 3 
LABOR UNITY 


Since our last convention, important developments have taken place in 
the labor unity discussions between the CIO and the AFL. 
Following our 1953 convention, and pursuant to its unanimous authoriza- 
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tion, the No-Raiding Agreement was formally executed on December 16, 
1953, in Washington by the officers of the CIO and, the AFL likewise having 
unanimously ratified the Agreement, by the officers of the AFL. 

The official signatures of the officers of the CIO and the AFL bound the 
two national organizations, the CIO’s local industrial unions and the AFL’s 
federal local unions. 

Following this signing, adherences were obtained from CIO affiliates 
and AFL affiliates, and on June 9, 1954, in Washington, President Walter 
Reuther signed the No-Raiding Agreement on behalf of 29 of the CIO’s inter- 
national unions and AFL’s President Meany signed on behalf of 66 of the 
AFL affiliates. At that time, in a joint statement, Presidents Meany and 
Reuther said: 

“This agreement represents a cease-fire. During the truce the joint 
CIO-AFL Unity Committee will go to work on the manifold problems 
involved in bringing about a merger of the two major labor federations 
into a single united labor movement * * *. We are confident that this 
goal, so beneficial to the workers we represent and to the nation as a 
whole, can be accomplished before the truce expires.” 


On June 29, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, several hundred 
leaders of both CIO and AFL attended a dinner celebrating the signing and 
ratification of the No-Raiding Agreement. The dinner was designed to “pave 
the way towards closer fraternal bonds” between the two organizations. It 
was presided over by David L. Cole, former Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, who was named Impartial Umpire under the 
No-Raiding Agreement. 

Since the June 9 ratification ceremonies, six additional AFL unions have 
adhered to the No-Raiding Agreement and one additional CIO union. At the 
present time, therefore, 72 AFL unions and 30 CIO unions have adhered to 
the No-Raiding Agreement. 

The No-Raiding Agreement has achieved significant results since its 
ratification. Raiding between the signatory unions has virtually ceased, to 
the great benefit of the membership of the unions, employers in established 
contractual relationships with unions, and the general public. Only a score 
of cases have arisen where charges have been made of violations of the 
Agreement. Virtually all of these cases have been amicably settled through 
the mediation machinery provided in the Agreement and without recourse 
to the arbitrator. Only one case has gone to decision by the arbitrator and 
the officers of the two federations are cooperating together in the effort to 
secure compliance with the arbitrator’s award in that case. 

In the favorable climate engendered by the successful operation of the 
No-Raiding Agreement, the joint CIO-AFL Unity Committee met in Wash- 
ington on October 15 to carry forward unity discussions. After a long and 
harmonious session, the unity negotiators of both organizations announced: 


“It is the unanimous decision of this joint committee of the AFL 
and CIO to create a single trade union center in America through the 
process of merger, which will preserve the integrity of each affiliated 
national and international union. 

“Further, the presidents of the AFL and CIO are authorized to 
appoint a joint subcommittee to draft a detailed plan to achieve this 
objective and to then report its recommendations to this committee at 
its next meeting.” 
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President Reuther then designated President David J. McDonald of the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, 
and himself as the CIO members of the joint subcommittee. The AFL mem- 
bers are President George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, 
and Vice President Harry C. Bates. 

The CIO members of the joint AFL-CIO unity subcommittee are now 
engaged in drafting proposals to submit to an early meeting of the Joint 
AFL-CIO subcommittee for a detailed plan to achieve the objective of the 
Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee to create a single trade union center in 
America through a process of merger which will preserve the integrity of 
each affiliated national and international union. In drafting these proposals 
the CIO members of the subcommittee are mindful of the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the last CIO convention that: 

“In the unity discussions that are in progress we will not sacrifice 
any of the basic principles for which the CIO stands, and which are 
essential to the building of a strong democratic and socially responsible 
labor movement. 

“In these negotiations we will not sacrifice the interests of any 
union, big or small, within the CIO. 

“In these negotiations we will not permit the interests of any 
individual for office or power to stand in the way. We recognize that 
the good of the whole labor movement transcends that of any individual 
or group.” 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We hail the progress that has been made during the last year toward the 
goal of seeking organic unity. 

We voice our approval of the successful operation of the No-Raiding 
Agreement which we have always regarded to be a touchstone of our larger 
goal of seeking organic unity. 

We commend the constructive progress that has been made by the mem- 
bers of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee and endorse their decision to 
“create a single trade union center in America through the process of merger 
which will preserve the integrity of each affiliated national and international 
union.” 

We direct the CIO members of the Unity Committee to continue the 
unity negotiations in the constructive spirit that has already been displayed 
and repeat to them what we said at our last convention: 

“The CIO wants organic unity. We seek unity in the American 
labor movement firmly based on the principles of free democratic 
unionism. We will do everything in our power to achieve this goal.” 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 

. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution on Labor Unity 
and the motion to adopt. Is there a support? It has been supported. 

I call upon the Chairman of the Resolution Committee, Brother Dave 
McDonald. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
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gates, the first sentence in the last paragraph of this resolution says “The 
CIO wants organic unity.” This is not a mere idle statement. This is not a 
mere pious hope. Rather, as I understand it, this is a firm declaration of 
intent. 

I am deeply honored indeed, and it is a rare privilege indeed, to be a 
member, along with President Reuther and Secretary-Treasurer Carey, of the 
Subcommittee which is charged with the duty of working with a like sub- 
committee of the American Federation of Labor to see if we can bring about 
honorable, decent, and what I believe very necessary organic unity in the 
American labor movement. 

And at this juncture I make a prophecy: This subcommittee will be able 
to come up with recommendations to the constituent elements of both of 
these great organizations of labor that will achieve this very desirable goal— 
organic unity. 

Organic unity is necessary for many reasons. Perhaps I could name a 
great list of them. But rather, I will content myself with indicating just a 
few. 

The first and most important is, of course, this: The people want labor 
unity. And when I say the people I mean the people who are now members 
of the American Federation of Labor and the people who are now members 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. During the past year I have 
traveled all over the United States of America on the so-called Fairless- 
McDonald tour. I have visited over 70 plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation and other steel companies. And I have shaken hands with thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of members of the United Steelworkers 
of America. Not only have I shaken hands with them, but I have listened to 
them. I haven’t simply walked in to some meeting and made a speech. Rather, 
I have mingled around on the shop floors, in front of the open hearths, at the 
bases of the blast furnaces, with the men at their stations in the rolling mills 
and the machine shops and electrical shops and with the men at the iron 
mines, and invariably the question recurs and recurs and recurs: “Dave, when 
are the CIO and the AFL going to get together?” 

This thought is uppermost in their minds. I have talked with them and 
listened to them in local union meetings, and in our National Convention, 
and I have talked with men who are members of the AFL and members 
of the CIO and in the Francis Towne Club in Greenfield, and in the Polish 
Club in South Chicago, and in innumerable other places. 

I have talked to leaders of CIO affiliates during the course of this Conven- 
tion and I have talked with friends of mine who occupy responsible positions 
in the American Federation of Labor. And the question recurs again and 
again: When are we going to achieve organic unity? 

The people want it, and your Subcommittee is charged with the duty of 
trying to bring it about. 

Organic unity is necessary in order to do some of the things that have 
just been talked about in the last half hour from this convention floor. 
Organic unity is necessary if we are to win these fights for improved legisla- 
tion on the state level, and organic unity is necessary if we are to win some 
fights for improved social and labor legislation on the federal level. And 
organic unity is necessary if we are to win some fights right down on the 
municipal level. 

It is true that in many instances our legislative representatives do work 
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together. But it is likewise true that in far too many instances, they represent 
divergent points of view as they speak to Senators or Congressmen or State 
legislators or State senators, or members of the city councils or mayors. And 
oft-times, our friends are confused by the divergent points of view which are 
expressed. I think that whenever we do achieve organic unity we will be able 
to speak with united voices, we will be able in our legislative committees to 
resolve points of view and when we call upon the representatives whom we 
have elected to public office, we will be speaking as one voice, not as several 
voices. We will be speaking with one thought in mind, and not with several 
thoughts in mind. 

And, of course, the same holds true whenever we go out to fight against 
repressive legislation. God knows, we face the prospect now of being ground 
up in innumerable meat-grinders throughout the country. 

I have heard man after man tell about what is happening to his Union 
in state after state because of the repressive laws which exist. And some of 
the national leaders of the Congress of Industrial Organizations have ex- 
pressed themselves within recent days as to the dire things which are hap- 
pening to them because of the iniquitous Taft-Hartley Act. Yes, we have to 
have a united voice. We have to stand shoulder to shoulder and fight to- 
gether for the things in which we believe. 

It is also necessary, I believe, that we have a unified labor movement so 
that we can even be more effective than we have been in the past in the field 
of political action. Again on certain state or local levels from time to time, 
we have been able to work out united labor committees. But almost in- 
variably as soon as a campaign ends, the committees fall apart and we have 
to start from scratch over and over again. An that is unfortunate. 

If we have a united labor movement, we can have united political action 
and we can go out in a more unified way to support those who will devote 
themselves in the halls of the legislatures to assisting us. 

There are many reasons, but I am not going to attempt to enumerate 
them. I want to say this to all of you: I shall work just as diligently as I 
know how, along with the other members of this joint committee, and by the 
joint committee, I mean all six of us, to bring about this necessary goal. And 
I seek nothing from a unified labor movement except the chance to help more 
people. I seek nothing personally from an organized labor movement except 
an opportunity to carry on more relentlessly this tremendous fight which 
we have against poverty, not only here in the United States, but throughout 
the world. And in the united labor movement we would have the greatest 
group of trained anti-Communist fighters on the face of the globe. And we 
could use our collective wisdom and collective strength in order to bring these 
basic principles of American trade union democracy to the far-flung corners 
of the world. We could do some of these things in a realistic, dynamic 
fashion that far too often now result in only empty words. 

I believe, too, that neither the Congress of Industrial Organizations nor 
the American Federation of Labor can lay down any pre-conditions as to the 
terms upon which organic unity can be achieved. If we were, either of us, 
to lay down pre-conditions, then I think that would be a guarantee that labor 
unity cannot be achieved. Rather, the six of us men, as men of goodwill, 
fired with a common purpose, can realistically appraise the problems which lie 
in our path and, as far as I can see, there are no insurmountable barriers 
and there are no unsolvable problems of detail. We can work them all out, 
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every single one of them, as men of goodwill, as men believing in one another, 
as men believing in the fundamental principles of American trade unions. 

Again, I believe that George Meany, the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, earnestly and sincerely desires honorable organic unity. And 
I think that he, too, will lend of his great strength and of his great courage 
to achieve honorable organic unity, and that his work and his counsel and his 
advice will carry tremendous weight in the ranks of the affiliated unions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I have spoken before on this subject, I have spoken of the principle of 
voluntarism, and I believe fundamentally in the principle of voluntarism. 
And, of course, I believe in those limitations which President Reuther de- 
scribed on the opening day of this convention. 

A year ago at a Board meeting of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
when we were working on this problem in behalf of the United Steelworkers 
of America, I said this: The little unions of the CIO need have no fear if 
organic unity is achieved. They will not be gobbled up by unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor because, if great Unions like the Steelworkers and 
the Auto Workers are in this united labor movement, they will always have 
support from us. That has been stated, too, by President Reuther and by 
other leaders of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

And the same holds true of the little unions of the American Federation 
of Labor. Such unions as the Molders need have no fear that the United 
Steelworkers of America would attempt to gobble them up. Not at all! I 
believe in this right of live and let live. And on this principle we can build, 
and in this building we can organize. 

Man after man stood upon this rostrum this morning and, in effect, cried 
for help. Man after man stood up here and outlined the problems which are 
affecting this Union, and it was a cry for help. 

There are millions of people who need to be organized in this country. 
There are millions of people who need to be organized, some in craft unions, 
and many in industrial unions. Sixteen million of us united in one labor 
movement can do that job of organizing—far better than we are able to do 
it now. 

Certainly it was a most deplorable situation when, shortly after we started 
our Southern Organizing Committee, that we saw come into being an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Southern Organizing Committee. And organizers 
from both groups were competing with one another at the mill gates. And the 
people stood back and laughed at both; laughed at both of them. We can 
undertake great organizing campaigns in a united labor movement. There are 
many millions of dollars of resources in the treasuries of the great, large 
unions which would form this new organization of labor. And I think that we 
can organize campaigns and obtain funds from these organizations, from these 
labor unions, which can be expended in great organizing campaigns. We 
know the techniques. We have used them down through the years. And the 
techniques which the CIO have used have been successful. And new organiz- 
ing drives can be built upon the experiences of the past. 

And I pledge this: Insofar as the United Steelworkers of America are 
concerned in a new unified labor movement, we wiil do more than our share 
in providing manpower and money for the conduct of great organizing cam- 
paigns. 

That is about all I have to say on the subject. There are many more who 
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want to talk, undoubtedly. But, this I envision: when this new trade union 
center comes into being, and it will come into being, there will be another 
renaissance in the ranks of labor as there was a renaissance in 1936 when 
the CIO came into being. And on the chart behind me, there are indications 
of milestones of progress. And this, I desire to see, that when the next line 
is drawn in that chart, the figures will read “1955—organic unity achieved.” 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think the delegates, Dave, have indicated our 
very sincere appreciation for your remarks. I think it is in that spirit that 
we have to try to go forward, and it was in that spirit that some weeks back, 
when the American Federation of Labor was holding its annual convention in 
this same city, I felt that we should break the pattern of the relationship 
between CIO and the AFL which has existed all of these many years, and I 
addressed a letter of fraternal greetings and best wishes to the American 
Federation of Labor, its officers and members, and that letter was read to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention. It was the first official com- 
munication and greetings that was exchanged between our two organizations 
in almost 17 years. And I thought that that would be the beginning of the 
creation of that kind of fraternal spirit and good fellowship and brotherhood 
helping to create the kind of climate out of which we can achieve organic 
unity. In return we have received a similar message of greeting from the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, and I am going to ask 
Brother Carey to read that message of greetings from our good friend, George 
Meany, and then ask Brother Carey to address himself to this question of 
labor unity, as he also in on the Subcommittee. Brother Carey. 


... Secretary Carey read the following communication: 


Walter P. Reuther, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Statler Hotel 

Los Angeles, California 

Dear President Reuther: 

Please convey to the delegates in attendance at annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations the fraternal greetings and best wishes 
of the members of the American Federation of Labor. 

I know you share our gratification over the successful operation of the 
no-raiding agreement between our two organizations. It has served to reduce 
strife in the labor movement and promote greater good will among the 
affiliated unions who have become parties to it. It is a matter of record that 
in the first six months of this agreement, only one dispute has had to be 
referred to the impartial umpire for decision. A total of 75 AFL affiliates, 
representing the great majority of our membership, has now signed the pact. 

As we all realize, the constructive results to date of the no-raiding agree- 
ment are basically significant only to the extent to which they promote the 
greater goal of achieving organic unity between our two organizations. I 
sincerely believe that the time is now ripe for action toward that goal. It is 
my earnest wish that we can have a meeting of the full Unity Committee as 
soon as possible following your Convention. 


(Signed) George Meany, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I take great pleasure in seconding 
the remarks of President McDonald. This does represent an historic action. 
This Resolution No. 3, with only twenty-two short paragraphs, tells the story. 
That resolution unanimously adopted will provide us the opportunity of mov- 
ing forward and completing the work that President McDonald referred to 
that was started in an aggressive way in 1935. 

Yes, if we review that history of CIO dramatized in the backdrop of our 
convention, we see a summary of major accomplishments. Industrial or- 
ganization is no longer a theory in America’s production industries, and the 
American Federation of Labor present-day leadership recognizes that fact in 
a radically changed attitude, as expressed in their recent actions in the 
meetings that have been held, the no-raiding agreement, and now in this 
message to this convention. 

Yes, we can recall in 1935 at the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in Atlantic City, depicted on this chart, that very dramatic incident 
when John L. Lewis seated Big Bill Hutcheson on the flat of his back, but 
even more dramatic to many of those delegates in that convention was the 
calm and deliberate presentation in support of the resolution of the minority 
report presented by Philip Murray to organize the unorganized. Like many 
delegates, I was inspired to hear Philip Murray say, “Is there anything wrong 
with the prosecution of a program intended to bring millions of workers into 
the labor movement?” 

He asked that they look at the facts. He asked that they look the facts 
squarely in the face. He said we must realize there is something radically 
wrong when we can’t get into the American Federation of Labor more than 
three and a half million members when there are 39,500,000 wage earners in 
this great country of ours. Then he proceeded to set forth what were the 
real responsibilities of the then American labor movement. 

Oh, yes, the AFL was growing—it was growing despite the leadership 
at that time, despite the difficulties that workers faced in trying to get into 
the labor movement, trying to find a little niche, so they could help build 
the kind of movement that this nation so desperately needed. Sure, in the 20 
years that followed since 1933, we have witnessed the greatest single develop- 
ment in the American labor movement in the whole 178 years since the first 
union was organized on this continent, and that was the establishment of 
the CIO to provide a home for American workers so they could carry on the 
manifold responsibilities of a good, decent, intelligent labor movement. 

It is interesting that as your committee representatives meet with the 
American Federation of Labor on that small committee of six—three repre- 
senting the AFL and three representing the CIO, that Walter Reuther, Dave 
McDonald and myself represent more organized workers who pay dues 
into their unions than the whole membership of the American labor movement 
20 years ago. Those unions did not exist before the CIO, and they quite prop- 
erly symbolize not only what was done, but they indicate to you at this con- 
vention what they, as your representatives, seek to do to bring about a 
better, bigger home for American workers. 

And the one distinction above all others between the American Federation 
of Labor as it was and the CIO as it is and will continue to be, as part of a 
merged organization, is our approach to organizing the unorganized workers. 
We can’t leave to the chemical workers the organization of the chemical in- 
dustry—DuPont and Dow and these other giant corporations. We can’t leave 
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to the government workers the tremendous task of organizing the government 
and civic workers. We can’t leave to the distributive trades the task of doing 
the job among the over a million workers now unorganized. We can’t leave to 
these other groups, like the white collar workers, the task of lifting them- 
selves by their boot straps. The labor movement has a responsibility to 
render the necessary assistance in the performance of that work. 

The Mine Workers saw the need of helping in the organizing of Steel as 
did the Clothing Workers and other groups sometimes far removed from those 
particular areas. And the Steelworkers saw the need, with the Mine Workers 
and other workers, of organizing in the auto industry, the electrical industry, 
the rubber industry and elsewhere. And just as we sought that opportunity 
back in 1935, we seek it again in 1954 and 1955 and 1956. 

So I would suggest that now that the factors or the kind of movement 
that we dreamed about and worked for for 19 years are now before us, 
that we hit this opportunity and hit it while it is hot. Your committee 
should follow this resolution in detail.. Every word of it, every sentence, 
every paragraph, has meaning. I believe in my heart the biggest obstacle 
to be faced has already been overcome, and that was a recognition that it is 
a cry in the wilderness if you say, come back to the House of Labor, and 
that house be not big enough to provide an opportunity for us to expand. 

Oh, the CIO is not going out of business, the CIO is going forward in 
this work and complete the task we started and that we recognize as a 
never-ending struggle. We recognize the traditions in our movement. We 
are not limited to just getting unity, all under one umbrella; it has to be 
under one umbrella with our objectives in mind. When Phil Murray made 
that speech he went to work to put it into operation. Van Bittner opened the 
South to organization. Sidney Hillman brought a new relationship on the part 
of labor to government, and down through the years, we have been moving 
forward to this day, and this day gives us the opportunity to move forward 
to a better tomorrow. 

So with that concept of organization, of pooling our resources and the 
organizations that carry the resources contributing them, as President Mc- 
Donald has said, to the ever-increasing expansion of our movement, we are 
not just affiliating existing organizations today. That has already been agreed 
upon. We have even agreed so far in a public announcement .that we are 
going to defend the integrity of every existing affiliated organization. I know 
of one organization that does not need defense against raids by Meany or 
Schnitzler. We may need a little help against a raid by the Teamsters Union. 
I am not too sure the Teamsters are ready to join the agreement of helping to 
defend the integrity of every other union. They would not even agree to 
defend the integrity of other AFL unions. 

Although I recognize how difficult George Meany will find his task of 
getting the support and unity that the CIO is able to give its officers in this 
work I hope our Committee will be patient, and as President McDonald has 
said, will overlook maybe a few things in order to keep our eyes sharply on 
the main goals. 

With the no-raiding agreement expanded and with a merged labor move- 
ment to which all of the organizations that are part of that merged labor 
movement respecting the integrity of every other organization, we will 
have, instead of a labor movement of two or two and a half or three million 
members, a powerful force of over 15 million members. And then we can 
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move forward, complete the work of organization. We will complete our work 
in the field of political action while we energetically carry on a campaign 
against corruption of all types inside and outside the ranks of labor. We 
recognize our objectives to provide a purely democratic organization of a 
militant character, sure of itself, confident of its future, going forward to do 
the job that we have professed that we are dedicated to do. There will be 
problems, there will be difficulties, but I think your Committee can provide 
the affiliated unions of the CIO with the kind of confidence that our organi- 
zations need to move forward to complete this task. 

I will not make a statement about when the job will be done, not because 
I don’t know the CIO and why the CIO is so much for labor unity; but I don’t 
know what problems will confront the AFL officers and their members on 
the Committee. But our Committee will see what we can do to move for- 
ward as rapidly as possible to the accomplishment of the worthy objectives 
contained in this resolution. With labor unity will come even a greater meas- 
ure of collective bargaining strength. Certainly we can’t ignore the possibili- 
ties of a guaranteed annual wage being helped along by this great enlarged 
movement. 

I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the honor of being a member of this Com- 
mittee and with you, President Reuther, and President David McDonald, the 
three of us will spend our time and our energies and our talents in carrying 
out the objectives of this resolution. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Carey. I am going to call 
upon the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, the President of the NMU, 
Brother Joe Curran. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Brothers and sisters of this great 
convention: I find myself in the very difficult position of following two speak- 
ers who seem to have been gifted with the ability of spell-binding. But I find 
it is necessary to rise on this floor because I have a habit of being cast in a 
role that for some reason or other seems to be somewhat left of center of 
every proposition that comes on the floor. I say this to you because I have 
received a letter which has been circulated as an informational letter called 
“Personal From Pearson. Confidential. Not for Publication.” You will 
respect that confidence, I am sure. 

This item reads as follows: “NMU Boss Cool to Union Merger.” It has 
got two checks and then a dash. 

“Joe Curran, powerful boss of the National Maritime Union, is spear- 
heading a last-minute drive to block the nearly agreed upon merger of the 
CIO and AFL. Curran’s campaign is picking up support from smaller CIO 
unions who fear that in any merger their identity would be swallowed up 
and present leaders shoved aside. Curran argues AFL leadership is too 
wishy-washy and that a merged union would lack CIO’s hustle.” 

The funny part about this item is that Curran has been very busy trying 
to find out if he couldn’t find some other labor movement to get into because 
of the way the CIO serves meatballs for lunch which make a man sick for two 
or three days. I haven’t had any time to talk to anybody; I haven’t had any 
time to spearhead any drive, and if I was in a position to spearhead a drive 
it would be to spearhead a drive for labor unity in this country of ours. 


I am sorry I have to disappoint Pearson. Sometimes he is a nice guy. The 
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only trouble with him is the same trouble a lot of people have—they don’t 
consult and they don’t think before they talk. 

I have a delegation with me to this convention who had the fortunate or 
unfortunate privilege of being expelled from an AFL union back in 1936 
for having the temerity to ask a Committee of One established by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Executive Council for democracy within the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America, AFL. We not only were denied the 
opportunity of achieving some democracy within the union, but some eight- 
een of us were summarily expelled. We upon the spot advised the Chairman 
and member of that subcommittee of one that we would be back, we would 
go out and advise our fellow seamen that there was no possibility of democ- 
racy within the International Seamen’s Union and therefore it would be 
necessary to create a new vehicle, a new trade union in order to take in these 
eighteen expelled members, because we didn’t want to be outside of the labor 
movement. 

Well, I don’t- have to repeat the history of those days, the conditions that 
existed. They have been repeatedly told in the mines, mills and factories and 
all over the country. 

We established that union. It became a very powerful union in our field, 
the National Maritime Union. We had our small troubles—in fact, we are 
still having our small troubles, but a Seamen’s Union without troubles is not 
a trade union on the waterfront. 

We told that committee that day that it might take a long time, but we 
believed the day would come when not only would the small union that we 
were a part of be a democratic trade union, but that all American trade 
unions would be democratic trade unions and would do a job organizing the 
great mass of unorganized workers that needed it very badly. I am happy 
to say that that day has come. I believe that today we can stand on a plat- 
form and say that we have built well, we have built powerfully, we have 
brought to millions and millions of workers throughout the country the kind 
or organization that they are mighty proud of—the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

I happened to be one of the members of the first peace committees that 
met with the American Federation of Labor, and the principal objective that 
we placed on the table at that time and which has been repeatedly placed on 
the table since that day, was that the CIO wanted labor unity and that it 
wanted organic labor unity, but that it wanted it on a basis where the integ- 
rity of all CIO unions, large and small, would be fully respected and fully 
protected within such a labor movement. 

We have received a report from President Reuther to the effect that that 
principle is no longer a principle which is not recognized by the committees 
of the American Federation of Labor. Therefore, we certainly cannot be 
against labor unity which will take this great movement of some five and 
one half million workers and join them with some ten million workers, and 
then establish an organizing committee of 15,000,000 workers to go out into 
the field and organize the great unorganized mass of workers throughout 
America. 

We could not be opposed to that kind of an organization. No trade union- 
ist could honestly stand on a platform and oppose a unity which would bring 
to us the ability to clean the House of Labor of all of those who are parasites 
on the back of the labor movement. We would not be honest with ourselves 
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if we took a position that we would not have unity with a mass of workers 
of that type when we know the kind of strength and the kind of voice that 
that would bring to the labor movement and the councils of labor, yes, and 
politics throughout the world as a whole. It is simple ABC then that we in 
our small union—and Pearson says we are small—want to be a part of this 
unity movement. 

I have the greatest respect and confidence in the members of the sub- 
committee who are meeting with and discussing the question of organic unity 
with sub-committee of the American Federation of Labor. David McDonald, 
representing as he does the great Steelworkers Union is also, you must re- 
member, a protege and the closest friend of our great leader who passed 
away, Philip Murray. He knows and agrees with and expounded here a short 
time ago the principles upon which Philip Murray saw the possibilities of 
unity in the labor movement. 

President Walter Reuther has made his position clear many times and in 
many peace committees, and Jimmy Carey has made his clear. 

There is one aspect of this that I would like to point out and that is this: 
Many unions have the feeling that this subcommittee will simply go in, sit 
down, draw up a program, and you will be unified. I have met one after the 
other coming into the lobby to attend this convention, and they would ask me, 
“Which are we, in CIO or AFL? When are going in?” 

Somebody said as of next Monday after 8:00 o’clock in the morning we are 
going to be in the A.F. of L. But that is not a fact. There are some dangers 
of demoralization. There are some dangers that there are some people who 
would like to see the CIO begin to disintegrate. Well, I think this conven- 
tion and the officers of CIO have made it quite clear that the CIO goes into 
these unity meetings as the Congress of Industrial Organizations, a powerful 
self-sustained labor organization in America that has brought a great deal of 
security to the workers in the country and is not begging its way anywhere. 

The Subcommittee must bring back their program to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Executive Board of the CIO, and then, if that is acceptable, 
to a special convention which may be called by the CIO for further discussion 
by the representatives of CIO unions from all over the country. And even 
then the CIO has been, is, and will be, a voluntary federation. It compels no 
organization to stay in it; it compels no organization to leave it except a few 
that left a few years ago and whose ranks are back in the CIO now for the 
most part without that leadership that was led by the Communist Party. 
Even then, with the program brought in, each union must decide for itself 
whether or not it will affiliate with that great unified organization. So there 
are many steps. There is quite a road to go in this unity situation. 

We came out in 1936 and trod many rough roads. We expect to go back 
into a unified labor movement which will have double the strength of the 
labor movements divided as they are today, to go after better conditions on a 
double strength basis, to go after organizing the unorganized or a double 
strength basis, yes, and to clear out—I mentioned parasites before—I will 
spell them out—parasites in the form of racketeers, gangsters and Commu- 
nists who may be clinging to the backs of any part of the labor movement. 
We will have the double strength to drive them out in the new organization 
that we seek to establish. 

So I don’t want to take any more of your time. I am very happy to sup- 
port a resolution of this type which is a constructive one, and one in which 
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we can say we are maintaining the faith, we are following out the principles 
laid down by our great leaders, some of whom have passed away and some 
who are still with us, on the question of what kind of unity to achieve. And 
we should have nothing to fear from it. With that kind of a program I think 
that this convention should certainly adopt its policies and programs on the 
basis of moving forward, moving forward at a greater accelerated pace. 
Even though you may be looking forward to being a part of a double struc- 
ture, we should still adopt our policies and breathe life into them just as we 
have down through the years as the CIO. There not only should not be a 
dual movement in this convention, but there should be the desire and will- 
ingness and the sincerity in adopting the policies that we have to lay before 
you that will take us back into the field to fight even harder than we ever 
have before to carry out our obligations within the CIO. Thank you. 


DELEGATE STETIN, Textile Workers: I rise with many mixed emotions 
about the resolution we are discussing because it is clear to me that the 
effective work of the committee will eventually bring about a united labor 
movement. I say it is with mixed emotions, because emotionally and spirit- 
ually many of us here in this hall this afternoon grew up in the new spirit 
and in the kind of a social philosophy that was espoused by the leaders back 
in 1933, 1934 and 1935 who pleaded and begged with the old stodgy men 
of the American Federation of Labor. I came from the old union. I was 
a member of the old United Textile Workers of America. I remember when 
we were organizing the difficulties we had in convincing the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor not to split up our union into crafts when we 
first organized the dyers division of the Textile Workers Union. I cannot 
forget when 500,000 textile workers, the greatest array of workers that have 
ever been involved in a strike of unorganized people, when in 1934 we had 
that general textile strike, and we begged and pleaded with the American 
Federation of Labor to give us some funds. No funds were forthcoming, and 
we must admit that we lost that strike. I might say that the Textile 
Workers in the South have suffered even since as a result of that defeat. 

I think it is important that we do not forget that as we join forces with 
people with whom we have so many differences, there are going to be many, 
many problems, more problems than many of us can recognize. I hope that 
the problems wiil be worked out. 

You know it is only recently that my own union went through a conflict 
with one of the divisions of the American Federation of Labor where they 
carried on in the tradition, if you please, of strike breakers, and I can tell 
you that only recently in the midst of an organizing campaign, this very 
union put out leaflets telling the workers “If you join our union, you go on 
strike; if. you vote for the Textile Workers Union, your mill will move into 
the South.” And we have made that leaflet available to the President of that 
Textile Union. 

I want to call your attention to another very interesting development. I 
have before me here a newspaper article from the Bulletin in Philadelphia 
which says that Edward J. Hartso, President of Local 169 of the Teamsters 
Union, American Federation of Labor, says his local is setting up a textile 
division to accommodate 160 workers and any others in the industry who may 
want to follow—this in the AFL, where there is already a textile union. 
Of course, they can’t take the men under the no-raiding agreement that the 
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textile workers union of the American Federation of Labor signed. But the 
Teamsters can take the men. 

This was after a strike which our union conducted for 17 weeks, in which 
we were forced under difficult circumstances to accept a wage reduction. And 
then along came these individuals and encouraged one of the groups in that 
particular industry to join the American Federation of Labor, and I might 
say this group was in our union for 17 years. 

But there are some indications of what CIO has done. CIO made up its 
mind from the beginning that it must operate as a complete organization— 
not only on the economic front. First, it was in the field of community serv- 
ices. Then the AFL followed suit. Then it was in the field of the political 
action and the AFL followed suit. Then it was in the field of international 
affairs, and the AFL followed suit. 

The reason I say that I have mixed emotions is because in these last 17 
years, we have been involved in conflict with people, many of whom are still 
there. 

Reference was made during this discussion to gangsters and racketeers. 
Let’s face up to the problem that there are people within the labor move- 
ment who are dedicated to service, who are dedicated to the policy of operat- 
ing as if it was a business, and when we join up together with the AFL 
it is going to be a problem, it is going to be a difficult problem. But I want 
you to know that while I have raised these questions we are living in a 
changing world, we are living with difficult problems in America, and I know 
that under these circumstances it is the logical thing to do. 

I want to call your attention to something else. Brother Pollock, the 
Executive Vice President of my Union, made reference to the fact that the 
Organizing Committee of the CIO is not carrying on the same kind of or- 
ganizing activities as we used to. That Department, for all practical pur- 
poses, has a staff no more. The AFL has no staff, either, and that is 
one of the things we must insist upon when we get into a united labor move- 
ment, if we are to organize the remaining unorganized workers in America. 
Shades of McCarthyism haunt the people of America. Let us not 
forget the number of votes, the number of Senators that were with Mc- 
Carthy. So it is natural that the problems are great, and we have to unite. 
But we want a clean labor movement, the kind we developed in the CIO. 
Yes, we of the Textile Workers support this resolution and our President, 
Emil Rieve, has been serving on the Committee. We are for this move, but 
we have got to understand that somehow we must rekindle, and maybe we 
can, that spirit that brought into being the CIO, and if we are all honest with 
each other we have to admit that there is not that spirit today. I say we are 
making progress. The Committee is doing a good job. We are going to 
support this, but we must go into this thing with our eyes wide open and 
be ready to fight for the good things that have brought CIO into being. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I was wondering if I might address myself to 
this question. I think perhaps this is one of the most important matters that 
faces this convention and the American workers, and I address myself to the 
problem fully conscious of the responsibilities that I have both as the Pres- 
ident of the CIO and as the President of a Union of one and a half million 
members, the UAW-CIO. 

The reasons, all of them good and sound reasons, for labor unity are 
legion. Dave McDonald talked about them; Jim Carey talked about them; 
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Joe Curran talked about them, and we could go on endlessly listing the many 
sound and compelling reasons why we need a united labor movement, and 
what that united labor movement could do if it would dedicate itself, dedi- 
cate its greater resources and its greater power in the struggle for human 
progress. And I will dispense with further discussion of those items because 
I think that is the area in which we are in complete agreement. 

I want on the other hand, to deal with some of the practical things. There 
are many problems. They are real, they are difficult, they are complex, and 
they have human elements involved in them. But I believe, and I believe 
this most sincerely, that none of these problems are beyond solution; that 
while there are obstacles in the way to the achievement of a sound, honor- 
able, and principled basis for organic unity, none of the obstacles are insur- 
mountable, providing the people who sit down and who jointly carry the 
responsibilities for solving the problems and for surmounting the obstacles 
approach that task in a spirit of good faith and good will and act in the 
knowledge that the labor movement is not a loose federation of private em- 
pires; that the labor movement is a great responsibility, a great opportunity 
for those in positions of leadership, and that if we measure the things we have 
in common, they will give us the vision to overcome the small areas that we 
have in conflict. 

It is in that spirit that I approach this problem with the other members 
of the CIO portion of the labor unity team. Now, we had a full meeting of 
the labor unity committee, the AFL and the CIO, on October 15th. It 
was the day that “Hazel” visited Washington. That was the most repre- 
sentative meeting that we had ever had in the history of our efforts to try 
to find the answers to the question of labor unity. The AFL team was 
almost complete as was the CIO portion of the unity team. And we went over 
a number of the specific problems involved in the achievement of organic 
unity. I think that I can say that that meeting and the area of agreement 
and the spirit that prevailed in that meeting indicated that we have made 
great progress in the last 16 or 17 years. 

We came out of that meeting not only with an agreement that we think 
is the beginning and the foundation upon which we can build labor unity, 
we came out of there believing that the prospects for the achievement of 
organic unity were greater and more promising than ever. 

Now, what did we agree to in that meeting? We agreed, as our joint 
public statement indicated, to the creation of a single unified trade union 
center, and that that trade union center would be based upon the cardinal 
principle that the integrity of every affiliated union would be fully protected. 
That is the principle. 

Now, we have the simple, practical job that when you get men of good 
will agreeing to and committing themselves to a principle, you then have 
the simple, practical job of devising the mechanics to implement that prin- 
ciple. It is quite obvious that to say that we believe in the creation of a na- 
tional trade union center, that will protect the integrity of every union, large 
or small, that the principle in itself is not an automatic principle. It will not 
implement itself just by good will, no matter how much good will there may 
be behind the principle. 

Trade unions are practical bodies. They deal with practical problems, just 
as we do in collective bargaining. And when we talk about a principle we 
cannot embrace that principle in the abstract. We must implement that 
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principle in a practical way. We accept the principle and we believe that the 
same goodwill, the same good faith that led us to the point where the prin- 
ciple was made possible will also make it possible to implement that prin- 
ciple in a practical way. 

Now, this basic principle is the principle around which we built the no- 
raiding agreement. We said when the no-raiding agreement was put on 
paper and when one hundred affiliated unions subscribed to that no-raiding 
pact, that that was the most historic step taken to date because it reflected 
a willingness to clear the most important single hurdle. And that was, can 
you create a labor movement and invite into that united labor movement 
every union of both federations, and after they go in there, they go in 
knowing that their integrity is fully protected? That was not possible before 
because historically the American Federation of Labor had said, come back 
to the house of labor and, after you are in, we will talk about whether your 
integrity will be protected. 

We say this basic principle must not only be accepted, it must, of neces- 
sity, be implemented. 

Now, I stood the other day before the Executive Committee and I wish 
that in a meeting like this I could give you all of the details of what we be- 
lieve to be essential elements for honorable, sound, and principled organic 
unity. I told the Executive Board that I would love to tell that story to the 
whole world. But, I am a practical person. I know that the best way to ad- 
vance the cause of labor unity is to keep some of these things within our 
family during the period of delegate discussions. And it is because of that, 
and that alone, that we of CIO in this meeting can’t discuss before the press 
all of the details of what we think are the essential elements of honorable 
labor unity. But, let me touch upon several of them in a general kind of a 
way. We hesitate to talk about all of them because on a couple of other 
occasions people in the leadership of the CIO expressed themselves on some 
of these matters. Right away there were questions and eyebrows raised 
about our people raising and creating roadblocks. There are no roadblocks 
as far as we are concerned. There are problems that must be met. There 
are principles that must be protected, and there are principles that must be 
implemented in a practical way. 

We make no pre-conditions, but we say practical ways and practical tools 
and practical structure must be found to protect and implement these prin- 
ciples. We are not rigid on how the principles shall be applied. We are not 
inflexible with respect to the kind of mechanics and structure necessary 
to the practical implementation of the principles. But the principles must 
be protected and they must be implemented because these are principles that 
have made us what we are. And labor unity that takes away from us the 
principles that made us what we are is not an honorable labor unity and we 
cannot be a party to that kind of arrangement. We don’t want a big umbrella 
that hides things that are wrong. We want a big umbrella that unites 
people on a principled basis. 

So I say, the first principle is one that we think, since we have agreement 
on it, the same good will can find a way to implement it. We feel there shall 
be, there should not be any difficulty in the practical implementation of that 
principle. 

On the question of industrial unionism, that is no longer a theoretical 
argument. The Steelworkers, the Rubber Workers, the Automobile Workers, 
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the Electrical Workers, they are living facts. Nobody can challenge them as 
industrial unions. They are there with their power and their great records 
of achievement. 

Obviously, everybody will say, why, we accept the industrial form of or- 
ganization. Certainly we in the CIO have never questioned for one moment 
the soundness of organizing certain industries on the craft union basis. We 
believe that one of the jobs that the united labor movement ought to do is to 
take on the task of completing organization in the building trades, and we will 
lend our time and our efforts and our resources in support of that effort to 
organize the hundreds and hundreds of thousands of building trades workers 
into the craft unions that have jurisdiction in those fields. There is no ques- 
tion about where we stand, not on the acceptance of the craft union prin- 
ciple, but in its practical implementation. 

And we say just as we are prepared to implement our acceptance of the 
principle of craft unionism as it relates to those areas of America in which 
the craft form of organization is the appropriate approach, we say that we 
want not only the acceptance of the industrial union principle, but we also 
want the same spirit and the same willingness to implement that industrial 
union principle as it relates to the organization of the unorganized in the 
basic mass production industries, and we cite chemical as a practical example. 

Take this question of jurisdiction, and here again, I think we need to make 
some clear definition, that sometimes our terminology gets kind of confused. 
When we talk about jurisdiction in the Automobile Workers, or the Steel- 
workers, or in the CIO generally, we understand pretty well among ourselves 
what we are talking about. And we have arbitration machinery in the CIO. 
It was one of CIO’s many great contributions to the maturing of the Amer- 
ican labor movement by demonstrating that in a free labor movement you 
must, of necessity, create internal machinery to resolve these kinds of prob- 
lems. And our machinery has worked out very well. 

We were very encouraged by the action of the last Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor when, they worked out a beginning of jurisdic- 
tional machinery inside of the AFL, patterned after the thing we had 
done and are doing in the CIO. 

But, we know that even inside of the American Federation of Labor, for- 
getting about the differences between CIO, that there has not been adequate 
machinery to deal with these basic problems, and that a large measure of the 
energy and resources, yes, and the spiritual qualities of that labor movement 
have been dissipated in the tragedies of jurisdictional strife. So, we say a 
united labor movement has to deal realistically with these problems so that 
in that united labor movement we do not get a bigger umbrella covering the 
same kind of basic things that are wrong. 

These are practical problems. I believe that practical people motivated by 
a spirit of good will, working sincerely as I know we are going to be work- 
ing and that we have every reason to believe that the AFL is going to 
be working in the same spirit, can find answers to these basic problems, and 
that we can put together a united labor movement on a sound and honorable 
and principled basis. And that is all we ask. 

How soon can we do that job? I would say if labor unity is good, if it is 
desirable for the many reasons listed, then, obviously, the sooner it can be 
done the better. But, I don’t think anybody has any magic that you can 
press a button and do overnight what we were unable to do for 16 or 17 years. 
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We are going to work at this. Our committee has already had two meetings. 
Dave McDonald, Jim Carey and I have been working with Arthur Goldberg, 
who is helping us do some of the paper work. We have had two meetings 
already, and yet the committee was just set up a short time back. We are 
going to meet either between Christmas and New Year’s, or very shortly 
thereafter and we hope that very early in the New Year, we can sit down with 
the balance of the joint sub-committee, George Meany and the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL, Brother Bill Schnitzler, and, I think the third 
member is Harry Bates, who took Brother Matthew Woll’s place on that com- 
mittee. We are going to do our home work. We are going into those unity 
meetings motivated by a sincere desire to try to put together the principles 
and the structure and the mechanics necessary to implement those principles 
so that we can build a united labor movement. 

As I said the other day, there are no matters of personal prestige or per- 
sonal power or personal positions. For the first time, we have completely and 
thoroughly depersonalized the question of achieving organic unity. 

That is a tremendous step forward. No one on the CIO team is looking 
for a job. Everybody on the CIO team has a job. All we want is the greater 
power, the greater sense of dedication to the unfinished job that lies ahead 
that a united labor movement can give that job. That is all we want. And 
we will do everything in our power to bring about sound, honorable, prin- 
cipled organic unity at the earliest possible date. And as we go down the road 
where the things that we have to talk about in smaller groups can be dis- 
cussed publicly you will know about the specific things that we are work- 
ing on. But I can assure you for the three members of the CIO Subcom- 
mittee on Labor Unity; we are going to work at this job on a basis of com- 
plete dedication, on a basis that this is one of the most important assign- 
ments that we have ever undertaken, because I believe that the three of us 
would have a right to say that sharing in the great honor of having partici- 
pated as the architects of making it possible to build a united labor move- 
ment would be an achievement that we would have a right to be proud of. 
We shall work at that job, and I can assure you that if there is the remotest 
possibility—and I know there is—of our putting together the elements of 
honorable, constructive and principled labor unity, it shall be done. Towards 
that end we pledge to you the best that we have. Thank you. 

... The delegates stood and applauded vigorously. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Are you ready to vote? 
... Several delegates called for the question. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: All those in favor of adopting the resolution 
on Labor Unity signify by standing. 

All those in opposition please stand. 

I declare that this resolution on Labor Unity is adopted by the unanimous 
action of this Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO. 

Now, before we adjourn I promised that we would have three brothers 
from the labor movement of the Philippine Islands introduced. They will just 
take a few minutes of your time. 

I would like to point out that tomorrow morning at 10:00 o’clock the 
Committee on Ethical Practices will make its report to the convention, and 
that is a very important matter. Then at 11:00 o’clock Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will address the convention. 
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At this time I want to call upon Brother Dan Benedict of the International 
Affairs Department to present the three brothers from the Philippine Islands. 


DELEGATE BENEDICT: We have as the spokesman from the Philip- 
pine labor movement Ricardo Buyco, Vice President of the newly-formed 
Philippine Trade Union Council; Generoso Madrigal, National Treasurer of 
the PTUC; and Ricardo Estonilo, member of the General Executive Board of 
the National Labor Union, which has joined twenty-one other formerly inde- 
pendent unions in setting up the PTUC, with the encouragement of CIO. 


MR. RICARDO BUYCO: I am really very excited to witness that you 
have just decided a very, very important matter not only to you but to all 
members of the free world. President Reuther said yesterday that America 
is the last hope of all nations on earth. I don’t know whether I have mis- 
quoted him, but I think that is what he said. Now I can say also that the 
American labor movement is the last hope of all of the free people of the 
world, and I might say further that if the objectives of the American labor 
movement are realized it will put forth more power than the atomic bomb and 
the hydrogen bomb. 

That is not my mission here today. My mission is very simple. 

President Reuther, in grateful appreciation of the interest that you have 
shown in the Filipino workers, the Philippine Trade Union Council presents 
to you now a simple gift of a gavel symbolic, because in the event that the 
free workers of the world get lost you can just pound the gavel and they will 
come to order. 

President Reuther, let this gavel stand as our solemn pledge to fight with 
you always for the cause of freedom and the democratic way of life. Thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: To our brothers from the Philippine Islands 
I would like to say thank you from the bottom of my heart. I accept this 
token of your friendship and your solidarity, and I ask you to take back to 
the members of your union the warmest greetings of friendship and solidarity 
from all the six million members of the CIO. Thank you and God bless all 


of you. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following Escort Com- 
mittees: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR DR. JONATHAN COSTON 
OF TRINITY BAPTIST Gyosca 


JOHN J. MORAN, CWA, Chairman 
HARRY BLOCK, IUE 

KENNETH W. O’DELL, Insurance 
JOSEPH COLLIS, ANG 

SAM H. SCOTT, Stone & Allied 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 
A. F. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 
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ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


EMIL RIEVE, Textile, Chairman 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 

FRANK ROSENBLUM, ACWA 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, URWA 

O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, CWA 
MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 
JAMES G. THIMMES, Steelworkers 
DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 
MRS. BESSIE HILLMAN, ACWA 


At 5:40 o’clock P.M. the Convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, 
Wednesday morning, December 8, 1954. 


THIRD DAY—-WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER 8, 1954 


The Convention was called to order by President Reuther at 9:45 o’clock. 
Delegate Joe Bonno, UAW-CIO, sang the National Anthems of the United 
States and Canada. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: This morning we are most fortunate in having 
as our guest one of the outstanding spiritual leaders of this great community, 
a man who has served his people in Los Angeles during the last 18 years and 
who has served other congregations in other parts of California and in Ore- 
gon. He made a great contribution to this community not only in the re- 
ligious field but in the broad field of civil rights and in the struggle for human 
freedom. He is not only an outstanding clergyman, he is an active Executive 
Board Member in the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

I consider it a real privilege and a distinct honor to present to this con- 
vention Dr. Jonathan L. Coston, of Trinity Baptist Church, Los Angeles. 


INVOCATION 
(Dr. Jonathan L, Coston, Pastor, Trinity Baptist Church) 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, we invoke Thy divine forgiveness and 
Thy merciful bounty. May Thy rich benediction rest upon this Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and their leaders and may they continue in their 
fight to see that America is an America on the path to absolute freedom 
for all peoples. 

May we be honest enough to recognize each other’s rights and good enough 
to respect them, and may each of us accept as devotedly the responsibility of 
good citizenship and the high moral responsibility of good leadership. 

We pray Thee that we may ever be ready to defend our country at all 
times against all enemies at home or abroad, and in the pursuits of peace may 
we, as on every battlefield, be willing to offer our last full measure of de- 
votion. 
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Help us to bear in mind that all that is necessary for evil to triumph is 
that good men shall do nothing. From this fate God save America. 

May we learn the art of living together congenially and constructively, 
bearing in mind that all men are of Thy creation, that Thou has endowed them 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. And since these rights are Thy gift and not 
ours to bestow may we, as we see the light, work in the light to the glory of 
Thy Holy Name. For these guides we lift up our hearts to Thee in the Name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit—Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Dr. Coston. 
I now call upon the Secretary of the Credentials Committee to submit a 
further report of that Committee—Brother Moran. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate J. J. Moran, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the following 


report: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave to 


submit the following supplementary report: 

We have examined the credentials of 22 additional delegates, representing 
1 International Union; 3 State Industrial Union Councils; 12 City, County and 
District Industrial Union Councils; and 6 Local Industrial Unions, and recom- 


mend these delegates be seated. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 


WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION Daniel Arnold (Alt) 
MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION Charles Barranco, Jr. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 
MARYLAND STATE IUC, Maryland at John L, Monaghan 
Charles A. Della (Alt.) 
MINNESOTA STATE IUC, Minnesota 1 Robert E. Hess 
FLORIDA STATE IUC, Florida i | William Grogen 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 


GR. NAUGATUCK VALLEY IUC, Conn. 1 Lawrence N. Spitz 
FOUR COUNTIES IUC, Illinois 1 Sam L. Grogg 
DEKALB COUNTY IUC, Indiana 1 George Colwell 
WICHITA IUC, Kansas 1 Elmer Cope 
GREATER LAWRENCE IUC, Mass. 1 Hugh Thompson 
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No. Delegates Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 


BERRIEN, CASS, VAN BUREN 

COUNTIES IUC, Michigan 1 Mildred Jeffrey 
JACKSON COUNTY IUC, Michigan 1 Newman Jeffrey 
BERGEN COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 1 Fred A. Clarici 
FINGER LAKES IUC, New York 1 Alexander Barkan 
FRANKLIN COUNTY IUC, Ohio 1 George DeNucci 
LIMA REGIONAL IUC, Ohio 1 Robert Oliver 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 1 Joseph Joy 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 








LIU Delegates Delegate 

No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 

1245 United Milling Wkrs..W ee! Robert C. Edwards 
Huntington, West Virginia 

1331 United Milling Workers .................... 1 Albert Towers 
Sioux City, Iowa 

1367 Mason City LIU 1 Lloyd P. Vaughan 
Mason City, Iowa 

1699 United Office Employees........................... 1 Adolph Germer 
Portland, Oregon 

1806 United Clerical Wkrs 1 Harold Senior 
Waterbury, Conn. 

1813 Federation of Shorthand Reporters 1 John Maurillo 


New York, New York 
This is the final report of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN V. RIFFE, Chairman 
J. J. MORGAN, Secretary 
Committee on Credentials 


... The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were received: 


Walter P. Reuther, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


AFPH extends best wishes to CIO convention and thanks all officers and 
delegates for supporting the AFPH program for 38,000,000 handicapped. 
Despite opposition from administration sources, we gained, with the aid of 
CIO and other allies, some $250,000,000 potential benefits, this past session 
of Congress. On merit and progress of our program, we believe we have 
earned continuing support from all who believe in justice, equal rights, and 
opportunity for handicapped, particularly CIO. Kind personal regards. 


Paul A. Strachan, President American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped 
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Walter Reuther, Pres. and James B, Carey, Secretary-Treas. 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


On behalf of the National Trade Union Committee for the support of our 
sanatorium and the patients we extend our fraternal greetings and apprecia- 
tion to the officers and members of CIO. We also wish to publicly 
acknowledge our gratefulness to you as President and Secretary for the co- 
operation and fine sentiments you have expressed in pledging continued sup- 
port to our sanatorium on the occasion of its 45th anniversary. Your moral 
and financial support to our National, Free, Non-Sectarian Sanatorium will as 
always be gratefully appreciated. With all good wishes and kindest per- 
sonal regards, fraternally and gratefully yours. 


R. Schwartz, National Supervisor Ex-Patients 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis of Denver, Colo. 


CIO Labor Convention, Los Angeles, California 


Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions Lo sends heartiest wishes for 
success of CIO 16th Constitutional Convention. 


Axel Strand, President. 


Walter P. Reuther, President CIO, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wishing you success and the best of luck at the National CIO Convention 
from all delegates to Ford Sub Council No. 5 UAW-CIO. 


A. T. Carrelli, Ford Sub Council No. 5 
UAW-CIO, 6273 Cortelyou Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Walter P. Reuther, President; James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National CIO Convention, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 


On behalf of the officers and of the United Shoe Workers of America, CIO 
we extend to you and your delegates assembled in convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, California, our sincere best wishes for a most construc- 
tive and successful convention. We know the decisions made at this all- 
important convention will be for the best interests of the National CIO and 
organized labor throughout these United States. The United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, as in the past will follow the policies of the National CIO. 


United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
Russell J. Taylor, President; James J. 
Mitchell, General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Walter P. Reuther, President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


We extend warm fraternal greetings to the 16th CIO Convention. May 
your deliberations bring forth labor unity and a program that will lend real 
support to organizing the unorganized. 


Ohio Valley Dist. Council No. 2, USWA-CIO, 
Clarence Barker, Pres., and Emerson T. Pence, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





CIO Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DSF Denmark sends CIO Convention best wishes for the success of its 
work for the benefit of the American workers and the American society. 


Eiler Jensen. 





National Congress of Industrial Organizations Convention, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The National Maritime Union membership, Port of Houston, Texas, in- 
structs me to extend fraternal greetings to the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization Convention. The courageous leadership of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations has been a bright spot of hope in these troublesome 
days. Keep up the good works. 

Joseph A, Dunn, Business Agent, 
National Maritime Union, Houston, Tex. 





November 26, 1954 
Mr. James B. Carey, Sec.-Treas. 
National CIO 
Statler Hotel 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

On behalf of the Officials and Membership of the National Maritime Un- 
ion of America, I wish to extend to you fraternal greetings to all delegates 
assembled in Convention, December 6-10. 

Best wishes for a successful convention which will prove beneficial to 
your organization and to the labor movement in general. 


Sincerely and Fraternally, 
JOHN B. McDOUGALL, 
National Secretary. 





December 7, 1954 
Chairman of the CIO Convention, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Greetings. The membership of the National Maritime Union in the port 
of Marcus Hook extend to this convention their best wishes. The CIO is 
leading the way to a better tomorrow for labor. Keep up the good work. 


EARL E. RICHARD, 
Field Patrolman, Port of Marcus Hook. 
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December 7, 1954 


James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, CIO 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


On the occasion of this great convention I send you my warmest personal 
and fraternal greetings. Like it has so consistently in the past, I know that 
our great organization will unflinchingly meet the challenge of today and will 
also chart a course for the early realization of America’s social and economic 
promise of tomorrow. I salute you and your fellow officers and Executive 
Board members and delegates to this great convention sincerely, respectfully 


and fraternally. 
Peter J. Flynn, CIO Representative, 


Hotel Mellon, Fall River, Mass. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I call upon the Resolutions Committee to con- 
tinue its report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Resumed) 
Committee Member Maher reported on behalf of the Committee as follows: 


Resolution No. 49 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Many unsound conditions currently disturb and threaten family life in our 
nation. Unsettling and eroding conditions, such as unemployment, low in- 
comes, inadequate school systems and health facilities, poor housing, salaci- 
ous literature, and the lack of wholesome recreational facilities, handicap 
many American families in realizing their basic objective of meeting the 
physical, mental and social needs of their members. 

Further, the twin drives for “economy” in government expenditures and 
for ending federal grants-in-aid for social programs gravely threaten the 
welfare of our nation’s children. 

Under these programs medical aid to mothers at childbirth and to children 
in infancy has saved countless lives, well children have been kept well, sick- 
ness has been anticipated which formerly was neglected, crippled children 
have been given a chance to grow whole, orphaned and abused children have 
been placed in good homes, educational opportunities have been improved 
and youthful delinquency and crime have been dealt with in ways to make 
useful lives out of bad beginnings. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO once again affirms its belief that our nation’s progress must be 
advanced and judged not merely by material output, but by the quality of the 
lives of our people, and especially by the degree to which children through- 
out the nation are enabled to grow up into healthy, secure men and women. 
respecting their own powers and the rights of their fellow-men, and utilizing 
their abilities creatively in the common cause of humanity. 

We oppose efforts to turn back the clock by cutting federal grants-in-aid 
for essential social programs. The federal government, along with state and 
local governments and private organizations, has an essential part to play 
in overcoming substandard conditions and providing improved opportunities 
for children no matter where they happen to be born. 

Through out national, state and local organizations we shall continue to 
lend full support to: 
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1. The expansion of maternal and child health services until they are 
within reach of all mothers and children who wish to make use of such serv- 
ices, with special emphasis immediately on the improvement of health serv- 
ices for children of school age. 

2. The expansion of public child welfare services throughout the country 
which will give skilled help to orphaned, neglected, and delinquent children, 
to children of working mothers, and to communities in planning and directing 
wholesome recreational programs for their youngsters. 

3. Bills that would assure good medical care to the dependents of serv- 
icemen, either through insurance of the cost or through making services 
available as in the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care Program of World 
War II. 

4. The expansion of research and education in child life which will help 
parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy childhood. 

5. Federal aid to education and school construction, and state and local 
measures to assure opportunities for a good education to all our children. 

6. Elimination of harmful child labor through improved federal and state 
laws, strong labor law administration supported by adequate funds, and more 
fact-finding on child labor and youth employment problems. 

7. Strengthening of public employment office systems so as to improve and 
extend counseling, placement, and follow-up services for young people. 

8. Special programs for avoiding and overcoming juvenile delinquency 
and for better treatment programs for youngsters in trouble with the law. 

The White House Conferences on Children and Youth have proved of 
value in developing wide support for constructive programs. We urge the 
President of the United States at periodic intervals to convene similar na- 
tional conferences on family life. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: Mr. Chairman, your Committee recom- 
mends adoption. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 52 
COOPERATIVES AND CREDIT UNIONS 


From its inception the Congress of Industrial Organizations has be- 
friended and supported all genuine cooperative organizations in the United 
States. ; 

In many circumstances, when neither a private profit enterprise nor a 
public agency has been able to meet an urgent community need, the people 
themselves have set up their own cooperatives in order to fill the gap. 

One of the most useful cooperative organizations has been the credit 
union through which a group pools its savings and then lends funds to mem- 
bers at low interest rates, when emergency needs arise. For several years 
thousands of CIO members grouped together in several hundred CIO-inspired 
credit unions have saved millions of dollars which otherwise would have been 
paid out to small loan companies that now charge excessively high interest 
rates. Besides, the credit unions have earned a substantial return for their 
members in the form of interest paid on their savings. 

Taking a useful place alongside the credit unions, a growing number of 
cooperative health, housing, and insurance organizations and consumer and 
producer cooperatives are helping bring those who provide goods and serv- 
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ices and those who consume them closer together, are reducing distribution 
and advertising costs, and are providing goods and services at lower costs 
to hundreds of thousands of members. 

The cooperative movement is an effective agency in the effort to in- 
crease the purchasing power of workers’ wages and is a growing force in 
the battle against monopolies. In addition, cooperatives provide a field for 
common action in which organized labor can join with others in order to 
advance the public welfare. 

Since cooperatives have traditionally supported the objectives of the 
organized labor movement, they should be expected to cooperate with labor 
unions and establish collective bargaining practices that will lead to the 
highest type of management-union relations. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Oganizations reaffirms its support for credit 
unions and urges that they be established wherever possible. 

This Convention also reiterates its support for legitimate consumer and 
producer cooperative enterprises which not only practice sound coopera- 
tive principles but also maintain labor-management relations that carry out 


trade union principles. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the committee recom- 


mends adoption. 
... The recommendation was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 53 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The CIO is aware of the great opportunity that is available through 
educational television to meet the needs of the people of the United States. 
The airwaves are a natural resource which should be used for the good of 
all the people. 

The Federal Communications Commission has set aside 251 channels for 
educational TV stations. Seven are already operating; twelve others will 
open soon. In 130 other communities throughout the nation, the groundwork 
is being laid for construction of such TV stations, with the democratic par- 
ticipation of many community and educational organizations through citi- 
zens committees for educational television. 

The seven stations already operating are demonstrating the contribu- 
tion that educational TV can make in the field of adult education through 
the teaching of skills, through courses for broadening people’s horizons, com- 
munity forums, and cultural programs. These stations are also demonstrat- 
ing the ability of educational TV to enrich classroom experience and pro- 
vide after-school constructive programs for children. People need entertain- 
ment, but growing minds—children’s, and adults’ as well—need more. 

Commercial TV stations cannot find sponsors for this type of program; 
at best they broadcast them as a public service at hours when few people 
can see them. Yet, from time to time, some groups have tried to forestall 
the growth of educational TV and to have the channels now reserved for 
educational TV diverted to commercial use. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That CIO urges the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to reserve all of the 251 channels for educational 


television; and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that CIO councils and local unions are 
urged to participate in the development of educational TV through citizens 
committees for educational television wherever they are organized, to help 
raise the funds necessary for educational television, and to make the con- 
tribution that is labor’s right and responsibility in developing the educational 
resources of the community. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: Mr. Chairman, your committee recom- 
mends adoption. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We are now going to have a sort of special order 
of business and receive a report on ethical practices. Before I call upon the 
person who will give that report to the convention, I would like to call upon 
Brother Bill Pollock of the Textile Workers Union, who would like to re- 
port briefly on the outcome of the six elections that they held down in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. Brother Pollock. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
Yesterday in my few remarks I reported that the President of our Union, 
Walter Reuther, had come to Greensboro, North Carolina, at our request and 
addressed a mass meeting of the workers of the Cone Mills Corporation, 
where we were going into an NLRB election with six of their plants. This 
is one of the largest textile chain operations in the South. 

I am happy to report to this convention we won all six of those shops 
yesterday. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We all salute the textile workers for this great 
victory, and we know that this can be the beginning of an effective drive to 
carry on the work in the South to complete the task of organizing the unor- 
ganized. 

Congratulations to the leadership and the membership of the Textile Work- 
ers Union. 

Brother Carey has a motion. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: On behalf of the Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, John Riffe, the Secretary of the committee, Jack 
Moran, and the members of that committee who have already completed their 
report, I move that, the Credentials Committee report having been unani- 
mously accepted, the committee be dismissed with the thanks of the conven- 
tion. 

... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: At this time, I call upon the General Counsel 
of the CIO, Brother Arthur Goldberg, to present to the Convention a report of 
the CIO Standing Committee on Ethical Practices. This is one of the most 
important matters that will come before this convention, and I am sure that 
upon receiving Brother Goldberg’s report you will agree with that conclusion. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: President Reuther and delegates and 
friends: I rise to present to the convention the report of the CIO Standing 
Committee on Ethical Practices. This report has been distributed and I want 
to commend it to your attention. 


I hope that in presenting this report you will follow the report as it has 
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been given to you. This is rather an unprecedented occasion. In my recol- 
lection, this is the first report of a committee of the CIO that is being pre- 
sented to the convention itself without first having been presented to the 
Executive Committee, the Executive Board or the Resolutions Committee of 
the CIO. This convention is, therefore, sitting as a committee of the whole 
to consider this report, and I urge upon you because of the importance of the 
subject that you give the contents of this report your close attention be- 
cause, if you adopt the recommendations that the committee is giving to you, 
you are going to make policy in a field of paramount importance not only to 
the CIO as a whole, but to each affiliated union of the CIO and to the five 
and a half million members of the CIO. 

I want to introduce our report by expressing my deep personal regret that 
our distinguished Chairman, the President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Jacob Potofsky, is not with us to present the report in 
person. I can only be a very inadequate substitute for Jake Potofsky. He 
has given great leadership to our committee and even from a hospital bed 
he has reviewed with us the report and recommendations and, when I pre- 
sent it to you this morning, I present it to you on his behalf and in behalf 
of my colleagues on the Committee, Vice President Curran of the CIO and 
Vice President Thimmes of the CIO. I think the Committee was particularly 
fortunate in having this Committee and in having the Chairmanship of 
Jake Potofsky because his organization, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, has pioneered in this great area of collective bargaining, health, 
welfare and retirement programs, and he brought to our deliberations the 
fruitful experience, not only of himself personally, but of the great organiza- 
tion that he leads as President. 

Now, delegates to this convention, as you review this report with me, I 
want to point out that not only is unprecedented for a committee of the 
CIO to report to a convention directly and to ask the convention to take ac- 
tion on its report, but it is unprecedented for a labor movement to take the 
type of action that we are going to take here today. It is a field of great 
interest and concern, not only to its members, but to the American people 
as a whole. 

Now, I am not going to make a speech. I am going to present a report, 
and, if you will follow with me, I would like you to take the report up, the 
pamphlet that contains the report, and I would like to go over briefly, with- 
out reading word by word, the contents of this report. I shall review the 
highlights of the report to the delegates of the convention, which is as follows: 


REPORT OF CIO STANDING COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 
PART I. The Facts 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has always demonstrated deep 
concern with the ethical standards of our labor movement. 

For a number of years the CIO Convention has adopted a statement of 
ethical practices. The 1953 statement of ethical practices follows in part: 


“In previous years, Conventions of the CIO have adopted statements 
emphasizing the determination of the CIO and its affiliated unions to 
wage war on unethical practices within and without the trade union 
movement, and to take all necessary steps to emphasize the democratic 
rights of individual trade union members. We reaffirm these statements 
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of CIO policy as a fundamental basis for decent and effective trade 
unionism. 

“Departures from morality and high ethical principles are evil and 
harmful to society, regardless of the circumstances or surroundings in 
which they take place. Public officials who betray their trust and busi- 
nessmen who use corrupt methods and bribery to gain their ends are 
both equally guilty of wrong-doing; they can no more—and no less— 
escape blame for their actions than the racketeers who prey upon the 
labor movement, seeking to use its respected organizations as a front 
for nefarious personal gains. 

“Each American loses an essential part of his rights and privileges 
as a citizen wherever corrupt practices flourish. High ethical standards 
are essential to our democratic way of life and the well-being of our 
people. Freedom from political corruption depends upon freedom from 
both moral and legal guilt. 

“The CIO joins all decent Americans concerned for the future wel- 
fare of our nation in expressing our unqualified opposition to such prac- 
tices by individuals, corporations, special interests and organizations. 

“As for our part, we in the CIO are determined to continue those 
policies which have made our organization clean, decent and honest, and 
to keep it so. 

“We adopt this statement of principles on ethical practices and indi- 
vidual rights in the firm determination that our members shall not be 
denied their right to an honest, decent, democratic trade unionism single- 
mindedly devoted to the advancement of the interests of American work- 
ers and the welfare of the nation. The strength of our dedication to this 
principle was demonstrated in our forthright action three years ago in 
expelling eleven communist-controlled unions with a membership of 
almost one million. 

“We call upon other elements of our society—particularly all branches 
of government and industry—to act with equal vigor against dishonesty 
and unethical practices wherever they may be found within their ranks. 
We ask them to join with us in attacking and stamping out racketeering 
and immoral elements in American life. 

“Morality is an individual as well as a social matter. An eternal 
vigilance by all segments of society against the weakening of moral 
standards within their ranks will bring a stronger democracy.” 


This statement of principle has never been a dead letter in the CIO. The 
officers and Executive Board of the CIO have implemented this statement as 
the occasion required. 

Recently the officers and board have given specific attention to the im- 
plementation of the ethical practices statement in the field of welfare funds. 

This important area of union activity is one of vital concern to the CIO 
which pioneered in the development of welfare programs through collective 
bargaining. It was therefore natural that when the New York State Depart- 
ment of Insurance, investigating the administration of welfare funds in that 
State, disclosed that there had been in some instances abuses in adminis- 
tration on the part of leaders of a few local unions of a CIO affiliate, that 
the President of the CIO, Walter Reuther, moved promptly and forthrightly 
to rectify the situation. 

President Reuther immediately sent a letter to President Max Greenberg 
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of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union calling upon him “to 
take prompt remedial action against the local officials involved in the mal- 
practices disclosed at these hearings.” President Reuther also said that he 
would expect ‘a full report of the corrective actions taken by your union 
against the individuals named in these hearings and any others against whom 
there is a legitimate charge of racketeering or maladministration.” 

President Greenberg of the RWDSU reported to the October meeting 
of the CIO Executive Board as to what actions had been taken. As President 
Greenberg subsequently told the Standing Committee, the RWDSU “imme- 
diately took steps to protect the interests of the members of this handful 
of locals and also to demonstrate affirmatively that we in the RWDSU will 
not for one moment tolerate any abuses of moneys held in trust for the 
benefit of our members. Accordingly the five local unions were suspended 
and administrators were appointed. Three of the locals acceded to the 
International’s suspension order. In a fourth we had to take physical pos- 
session of the local offices, an action that was approved by the membership 
of the union at a meeting a few daysilater. The fifth local union was ex- 
pelled from RWDSU for refusing to accede to the suspension and to the 
appointment of an administrator.” 

The international union executive board also adopted a resolution on 
ethical practices which commended President Greenberg for “taking ef- 
fective disciplinary action” and condemning the abuses of local union funds. 

The Executive Board of the CIO gave careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion to the entire question of ethical administration of welfare and other 
union funds and unanimously adopted a statement on this subject. This 
statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE 
AND OTHER UNION FUNDS 


During the past several years, CIO unions have negotiated pension and 
welfare agreements with employers throughout American industry. 

This precedent-making development has brought tangible and substantial 
benefits to millions of union members and their families. Through the col- 
lective bargaining process, the unions of the CIO have thus been responsible 
for a major assault on the hazards of insecurity arising from old age, death, 
disability and illness. 

Thousands of these welfare plans, achieved through collective bargaining 
processes, are now functioning. Hundreds of thousands of families have 
benefited, hundreds of millions of dollars in benefits have been paid out to 
workers and their families. People who might otherwise have suffered 
privation and want have been able to preserve their dignity, self-respect and 
standard of living, despite family catastrophe. These welfare plans are a 
testimonial to the vitality and flexibility of the collective bargaining process 
in the American free enterprise system. 

The administration of these welfare plans varies. Some are administered 
jointly by unions and employers; some by employers; some by the unions 
alone. Whatever the method of administration, the objective in all cases is 
the same—to provide the maximum benefits at the minimum cost to the 
workers and their families. It is a characteristic of all well-administered 
welfare funds that the cost of administration is a small part of the total 
income of the fund. 
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The vast majority of these welfare plans are administered as they should 
be, as a sacred trust on behalf of the beneficiaries. The CIO is proud of this 
record of constructive achievement on the part of its affiliates in this field 
of human welfare. 

We have been determined from the outset that the administration of wel- 
fare funds shall meet the highest ethical standards for the handling of 
fiduciary funds. 

Year after year, CIO conventions have reaffirmed, in our annual state- 
ment on ethical practices, our determination to prevent any corruption in the 
handling of funds belonging to, or held in trust for, our members or their 
families. 

We have said, and we now repeat, that there is no room in the legitimate 
labor movement for crooks or Communists. 

In the recent past, a few cases of financial corruption in the handling of 
welfare funds on the part of certain local officials have come to light. 

These situations, few as they are in relation to the whole picture, cannot 
be condoned. Even a few are far too many. They are shocking and dis- 
graceful. 

We commend President Reuther for the prompt and effective manner in 
which he demanded and secured remedial action against these abuses, in- 
volving local unions of a CIO affiliate in the New York area. 

We unreservedly approve his statement that the CIO does not recognize 
any autonomous right of crooks and racketeers to use the good name of the 
CIO as a cloak for their corruption. The CIO Executive Board will un- 
hesitatingly use its powers, under the CIO Constitution, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our movement and to keep it free from any taint of corruption. 

At the present time, several federal and state agencies are investigating 
the administration of welfare funds. 

The CIO unreservedly welcomes every legitimate investigation of wel- 
fare funds and their administration. 

The CIO pledges complete cooperation, in the firm belief that the piti- 
less light of publicity should fall squarely on those who betray their trust 
in the handling of welfare funds—whether these betrayers be union officials, 
corporation officials, or insurance company officials. There is no place in 
the labor movement for corrupt union officials, and they should go to jail, 
along with every embezzler of welfare funds, regardless of position. 

The CIO pledges its cooperation to all legitimate efforts on the part 
of law enforcement officials to make certain that proper punishment is 
meted out to these malefactors. 

The CIO, furthermore, will not delay action to prevent or remedy abuses 
until a case has been formally established in the courts. Just as we did in 
expelling Communist unions, we will, in accordance with our own democra- 
tic procedures, take prompt and effective action on our own initiative against 
financial corruption by union officials. 

There is considerable discussion, as a result of recent revelations, of 
the need for remedial legislation. We have no illusion that a simple act of 
law will eliminate abuses in this area, any more than laws against murder 
eliminate killings. 

There is, of course, no substitute for character and honesty in people 
in positions of trust. There is no substitute for internal union vigilance to 
insure that union office is held as a trust by responsible individuals. 
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Fair, thoughtful and well-considered legislation, however—if inquiry 
demonstrates a need—can help minimize abuses in the administration of 
welfare funds. 

The CIO pledges cooperation to all legitimate inquiries as to the need 
for legislation; and if legislation is demonstrated to be necessary, we like- 
wise pledge full cooperation in formulating fair laws to help make certain 
that welfare funds are honestly administered. It goes without saying that 
the CIO will regard as inappropriate and anti-labor any attempt to curtail 
the area of collective bargaining in this highly beneficial field of human 
welfare under the guise of preventing abuses in administration. 


The CIO Executive Board empowers and directs the President of the 
CIO to appoint a Special Standing Committee: 

(1) promptly to investigate any charges or allegations of maladminis- 
tration of welfare or other union funds within the CIO, and to report to 
the President and Executive Board of the CIO their recommendations for 
prompt remedial action; and 

(2) promptly to formulate recommendations for standards for welfare 
funds; and if demonstrated to be necessary, for appropriate legislation to 
help make certain that welfare funds are honestly administered. 


~ * * 


After approval of the resolution by the Executive Board, President 
Reuther appointed a Standing Committee on Ethical Practices consisting of 
Jacob S. Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, as chairman; Joseph Curran, President of the National Maritime 
Union; and James G. Thimmes, Vice-President of the United Steelworkers; 
with Arthur J. Goldberg, CIO general counsel, as director. Jack Barbash 
has assisted the Committee as a consultant. The Committee has likewise had 
the assistance of the CIO staff and of expert advice of staff members of vari- 
ous CIO affiliates. 


In compliance with the mandate given to it by the CIO Executive 
Board, the Standing Committee proceeded to do two things: 

(1) It circulated a questionnaire to affiliated international unions, 

(2) It prepared to hold a two-day hearing. Both these moves were 
aimed at providing a factual background against which the committee could 
make recommendations to the 1954 CIO convention in Los Angeles. 

The questionnaire sought to secure information on the various aspects 
of the administration of health, welfare and retirement programs. It was 
divided into three major parts: 

(1) International union information: the extent and nature of inter- 
national union supervision and direction of bargaining in the field of health, 
welfare and retirement programs. 

(2) Health and welfare programs: the extent of union involvement and 
information on aspects of administration such as selection of carriers, ad- 
ministration of programs, finances, audits, etc. 

(3) Pension programs. The extent of union involvement in and infor- 
mation on aspects of pension administration such as how benefits are pro- 
vided, trust administration, investment policy, reporting, compensation, etc. 

As this is written, responses to the questionnaire have been received from 
30 of the 32 international union affiliates of the CIO; and the expectation is 
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that there will be a 100 percent response by the time the convention is con- 
vened. 

The questions and a summary of the replies to them from the various 
international union affiliates are contained in Appendix A of this report. 

The responses showed: 

(1) In general, health, welfare and retirement programs are negotiated 
jointly by the international and the local. A small minority, from the stand- 
point of the number of workers covered, are negotiated locally. 

(2) Most international unions supervise the negotiation of welfare plans 
through their general authority over contract provisions. Some of the 
larger international unions have specific standards relating to health, welfare 
and retirement programs. Most international unions rely on their general 
disciplinary powers over locals to correct abuses if any are found. 

(3) Characteristically, CIO unions get technical advice through outside 
consultants; or, in the case of the larger unions, through staff specialists, 
usually, though not exclusively, in the research department of the union. 

(4) Overwhelmingly, CIO unions do not administer programs. By the 
same token most programs involving CIO unions are administered by em- 
ployers or through employers by insurance carriers. However, there is 
joint administration in one phase or another in a significant minority of cases. 
The selection of the carrier is for the most part in the hands of the employer 
and where there is joint selection it is typically encompassed in situations 
where Blue Cross or Blue Shield are named in the agreement establishing 
the program. 

(5) In most cases where the program is administered by the employer 
the unioons were not furnished by the employer with sufficient facts to 
provide information as to how the carrier was selected by the employer or 
on other significant financial aspects of the program. 

(6) The number of workers covered by health, welfare and retirement 
programs negotiated by CIO Unions are: 




















Life Insurance 4,549,000 
Accidental Death or Dismemberment 2,233,000 
Sickness and Accident 4,495,000 
Hospitalization 4,623,000 
Surgical 2,851,000 
Medical 2,221,000 
Pension 3,283,000 





This represents the first time that this sort of information has been 
gathered by a labor federation. The CIO Standing Committee on Ethical 
Practices is grateful to the various unions for their help and cooperation in 
assembling the statistics and transmitting them to the Committee. 


Hearings Held in New York City 


In keeping with its conception that the membership of the unions and 
the public at large have a vital interest in this subject, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Ethical Practices made public the questionnaire and the answers 
to all interested parties, including the press and the government agencies 
and committees concerned with this problem. In addition, to help focus 
public attention on the problem and to obtain further information from a 
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cross section of experts in the field, the Standing Committee on Ethical 
Practices conducted public hearings in New York City in November 22-23. 

The agenda consisted of statements by Hon. James Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor; by committee members and by the directors; a round table dis- 
cussion among CIO experts in the health and welfare field, insurance company 
spokesmen, independent insurance authorities; statements by outside experts 
in the field of social security and medical care, and spokesmen for a number 
of CIO unions. 

The following agencies and organizations had observers present at the 
hearings: The Senate and House Labor Committees; the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the New York State Department of Insurance. 

The two-day hearings were well attended by CIO and AFL union officers, 
insurance company executives and other business officials; and a consider- 
able number of university professors of industrial relations and their students; 
and a substantial number of people from the general public. There was a 
very good turnout from the press and the hearings were reported in detail in 
the New York papers and in general throughout the country. 

Those who made presentations either orally or through a written state- 
ment (preceded by an asterisk * in the list that follows) were: 

*Arthur J. Altmeyer, social security consultant and formerly U.S. Com- 

missioner of Social Security. 

Hyman Blumberg, Vice President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 

America. 

*John Brumm, Commission for the Nation’s Health but in his own behalf. 

James B. Carey as Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO and as President of 

the International Union of Electrical Workers, CIO. 

L. M. Cathles, Jr., Secretary, Group Division, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

M. C. Conick, C.P.A., Executive Partner, Main and Co. 

Joseph Curran, President, National Maritime Union. 

Harold Faggen, Consultant on Union-Negotiated Health, Welfare and 
Pension Programs. 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 

Bernard Greenberg, United Steelworkers of America. 

Max Greenberg, President, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, CIO. 

William Haber, Professor of Economics, University of Michigan. 

Paul A. Hawley, Executive Director, American College of Surgeons. 

N. E. Horelick, Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Insurance Society. 

Murray W. Latimer, Industrial Relations Consultant. 
Hon. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor. 

Robert R. Nathan, consulting economist. 

Kenneth O’Dell, President of the Insurance Workers of America, CIO. 

Abraham Oseroff, President, Hospital Service Association of Pittsburgh. 

*Leo Perlis, National Director, National CIO Community Services Com- 

mittee. 

Jerome Pollack, Program Consultant, UAW-CIO, Social Security De- 

partment. 

*Walter P. Reuther (read by Victor Reuther). 

Martin E. Segal, Consultant, Group Welfare and Pension Programs. 
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*James J. Shoaff, Executive Director, Amalgamated Life Insurance Co. 
(read by Miss Dena Wechter). 

J. M. Sullivan, General Partner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane. 

Joseph Swire, Pension and Insurance Department, International Union 
of Electrical Workers, CIO. 

James G. Thimmes, Vice-President, United Steelworkers of America. 

John Tomayko, Pension and Insurance Department, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

E. B. Whittaker, Vice-President, Prudential Insurance Co. 

*Edwin E. Witte, Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


The committee established the procedure at the hearings of permitting 
and indeed encouraging questions directed to the participants from the 
audience and the press. Both the audience and the press took full advantage 
of the procedure. 

The Standing Committee did not, of course, impose any conditions on 
those appearing or making written statements, nor should any inference 
of Committee endorsement be made by virtue of such appearance or state- 
ment. In addition to those who were invited, a number of those who appeared 
requested the opportunity to speak, and in every case the opportunity was 
granted, in line with our policy of free and open discussion. 


Suggestions Offered by Witnesses at the Hearings 


As a matter of interest the Committee lists herewith a number of the 
suggestions and proposals offered by various witnesses at the hearings. 

It is important to note, however, that the Standing Committee on Ethical 
Practices does not necessarily agree with these suggestions; and, indeed, 
disagrees with some of them. The Committee’s own recommendations, based 
upon the answers to the questionnaire it circulated, the testimony of all 
witnesses at the hearing, and its independent study of the problems, are 
set forth in Part II of this report under the heading entitled “Findings and 
Recommendations of the Standing Committee on Ethical Practices of the 
CIO.” A summary of the suggestions offered by various witnesses to the 
Committee at the New York hearings follows: 


(1) Full disclosure and publicity of all essential facts relating to all 
negotiated health, welfare and retirement programs, including detailed re- 
porting of salaries, expenses, fees, commissions and other significant expendi- 
tures, and indicating who receives compensatior, how much and for what 
purpose—such disclosure to go to union members and union officers of or- 
ganizations affected, and/or published in union periodicals, and to the inter- 
national union. 

(2) Complete audit statement, semi-annually by outside independent 
auditors; such statement to contain detailed breakdowns. 

(3) Specified minimum financial and accounting controls 

a. Contributions to the Fund, as required in the trust agreement, 
to be duly recorded and currently deposited. 

b. Dual approval of expenditures and dual signatures on bank with- 
drawals by persons other than those approving expenditures. (Dual means 
two or more persons within the organization.) 

c. Investments to be made only if lawful at the time, for life insurance 
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companies in the domicile state. Purchases, sales, and exchanges of such 
investments to be approved by trustees. Access to and custody of in- 
vestments to be under dual control. 

d. If plan is insured, carrier to be selected on the basis of competitive 
bids. Successful bidder, not necessarily the lowest dollar bid, but ac- 
tually the best and most responsible bidder, to be approved by the 
trustees. Carrier to warrant that no fee was paid directly or indirectly 
to any representative of the parties. 

e. If plan is self insured, maximum rates allowable for hospitalization, 
doctors fees, surgical fees, laboratory fees, etc., to be determined by 
Trustees annually. 

f. Eligibility requirements to be defined explicitly in agreement as 
well as procedures in applying for benefits. 

g. Benefit claims to be subject to review and approval by a Claims 
Committee to be appointed from the trustees. Members of this com- 
mittee not to have any responsibilities in making bank withdrawals. 

h. Detailed record of accounts to be maintained in accordance with 
generally accepted principles of accounting, and to include as a minimum 
a cash receipts journal, cash disbursements journal, general ledger, in- 
vestment ledger, and membership eligibility record. 

i. Travel and sustenance expenses to be so supported and detailed as 
to permit reasonable audit. 

j. Salary and wage rates of fund employees to be approved by the 
trustees. 

k. Periodic, but not less than quarterly, statements of cash receipts 
and cash disbursements to be prepared in accordance with generally 
accepted standards of financial reporting. Such statements to be made 
available to each trustee, the union, the employer, and to the international 
or national office of the union, and such other interested parties under the 
circumstances. 

1. A minute book of trustees’ meetings. 

m. Fidelity bonds to cover trusted employees. 

n. An internal audit by a committee to be appointed from trustees 
(or, alternatively, auditors of the international or national union) to 
maintain vigilance over all financial transactions currently, in accordance 
with a uniform audit procedure to be prescribed by independent auditors. 

o. Semi-annual audits of the accounts by independent certified public 
accountants selected by trustees with approval of international or national 
union. Audit report to, be furnished to the office of the international or 
national union, trustees, employer, local unions involved, and interested 
parties under the circumstances. 

(4) Carriers should be selected on the basis of competitive bidding. In 


securing bids a union should avoid making commitments to agents or 
brokers. Successful bidder not necessarily the lowest dollar bid but actually 
the best and most responsible bidder. Other important points to be con- 
sidered are administrative and claim facilities. 


(5) The requirement where it exists that commissions must be paid or 


revert to the carrier should be eliminated in so far as group insurance is 
concerned, particularly where the agent or broker performs no service and 
where the parties themselves, that is the union and the management, design 
their insurance programs to meet their special needs and interests. Trustees 
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should be able to deal directly with the home offices of the insurance com- 
panies. 

(6) Failing the elimination of commissions in group insurance there 
should be regulation of such payments. State insurance departments should 
require all brokers who receive commissions from group insurance to state 
so publicly. 

(7) A different view with respect to the payment of brokerage fees was 
voiced by the insurance companies. The insurance companies’ attitude ran 
along the following lines: “It was the energetic, inspired efforts of these agency 
forces which made the group insurance idea work and gave it the impetus 
which carried it so far. Direct contact between purchasers and home offices 
particularly in the more technical phases plays a large part in setting up 
and servicing group insurance. The service of the agent should not be com- 
pensated directly in proportion to the size of the particular group but the 
compensation should decrease as the size of the group increases. Commissions 
are not an important cost factor in group insurance and the abuses have 
not arisen where normal commissions were paid.” 

(8) Insurance agents who engage in unethical practices should be deprived 
of their licenses and insurance companies that condone or engage in such 
practices should be put out of business. 

(9) All rebates and retention dividends should be made payable directly 
to the trust funds, the union or the company. No rebates and retention divi- 
dends should be paid to any individual. 

(10) Outside brokers should not negotiate for the union. It is impossible 
for a broker representing trusteed funds to do arms-length bargaining with 
insurance companies. 

(11) There should be greater stress on self-insurance, particularly the 
development of pooled city-wide and state-wide programs by local unions 
in the same international, with the eventual creation of joint programs by 
local unions of many internationals. 

(12) On the other hand, one of the witnesses warned against “the crea- 
tion of unnatural or artificial groups” under one set of master group insur- 
ance policies. He said a grouping should be a “homogeneous entity.” “A 
conglomeration of different plans covering groups of divergent interest” 
is likely to produce administrative and accounting problems which may 
offset savings or larger groups, according to this viewpoint. 

(13) Insurance underwriters of welfare funds should be required to file 
an annual report with State Insurance Departments setting forth all com- 
missions and other fees paid on behalf of each fund during each policy year. 

(14) The problems that exist have been largely of the multi-employer 
type rather than of the single-employer. 

(15) According to one witness, insured plans already have a degree of 
supervision by State insurance departments “which is absent in non-insured 
plans.” The Committee should consider additional safeguards for non-insured 
plans. 

(16) Another witness said the cents-per-hour negotiated plan gives the 
employees and the unions as their representatives “a more direct interest in 
the administrative costs of the program.” 

(17) When the carrier is jointly selected, the possibility of corruption 
becomes negligible. 

(18) International unions should be vested with authority to exercise 
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appropriate supervisory controls over these funds. The regulation by inter- 
national unions can go further than government regulation. In addition the 
international can provide the necessary services to local funds which will 
assure not only ethical practices but efficient administration by way of access 
to the consulting services of actuaries, statisticians, doctors, and lawyers. 

(19) No recommendation should be made that will cast any reflection 
upon insurance agents engaged in their legitimate occupation of selling insur- 
ance and earning legitimate fees as compensation for so doing. 

(20) Suggestions concerning administration of funds: 

a. Fixed ratios of administrative costs to fund income are not feasible 
because there is considerable variation in the problems which face the 
funds such as the number of employers, the number of workers covered, 
the kind of coverage, etc. 

b. Employer representatives on joint boards have the same responsi- 
bility as do employee representatives for the honest and efficient admin- 
istration of the funds. 

c. Encouragement of further utilization of trust fund method of 
handling welfare funds. It has a great many advantages for the most 
effective utilization of the moneys available for employee benefits. 

d. The insurance carrier should warrant the trustees that no fee was 
paid directly or indirectly to any of the parties involved in the insurance 
transactions. 

e. A stronger union voice in the negotiation and administration of 
these programs is necessary to prevent practices narrowly within the 
law engaged in by some employers and insurance companies. The activi- 
ties of unions have been a positive influence in eliminating these practices. 

f. One witness suggested the union should not be interested in admin- 
istration of plans if the benefits are good. 

g. A witness suggested that trustees should serve without additional 
compensation accruing to them as the result of such trusteeship. 

h. Union officials should not serve as administrators of trust funds. 

i. Counsel and accountants for trust funds should be approved by the 
boards of trustees and held accountable to them. 

j. Trust funds, rebates, and retention dividends should not be used 
for any purpose whatsoever except for the purposes for which the trust 
funds were established. 

(21) Unions should undertake the following responsibilities in the field: 

a. Clearing house activities on developments, statistics and practices 
in the field or negotiated health, welfare and retirement programs. 

b. Training of union officers in the negotiation and administration 
of these programs. 

c. Familiarization of membership with what they are entitled to under 
existing programs, how to get it, and what to look for in appraising the 
administration of their programs. 

d. Issuance of understandable reports on the programs which show 
in significant detail income, expenditures and by whom received. 

(22) Employer administered plans should have the same responsibility 
for furnishing the union and the employees reports on income and expendi- 
tures as above. 

(23) Proposals for legislation: 

a. Filing of specific data concerning group health, welfare and retire- 
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ment programs, however administered, whether employer, joint or union 
only, with (according to various proposals): 
I. State Insurance Department. 

II. U. S. Department of Labor. 

b. Authorizing state insurance departments to investigate and examine 
books and operations of health, welfare and retirement funds. 

c. Requirement for semi-annual audit of funds. 

d. Filing with state insurance departments by insurance companies 
of commissions and fees paid in connection with each group policy for 
every policy year. 

e. For most purposes at this point, self regulations preferable to 
legislation. 

f. Requirement for bonding of administrators, keeping of minutes, 
and investment standards, condensed statement on fund to persons in- 
sured. 

g. Eliminate requirement where it exists for compulsory commission 
charges and permit insurance companies to reflect this in bidding. 

h. Wholesale investigation of health, welfare problems, including all 
elements—unions, employers, insurance companies, consultants, brokers, 
agents and doctors. 

i. Requirement that insurance company must disclose commission 
payments to policy holders. 

j. A requirement that all welfare funds register with the Department 
of Insurance. 

(24) Comment on the legislative approach to the welfare program problem: 

a. Trustees generally are subject to statutory and common law re- 
quirements. These are applicable to health, welfare and retirement fund 
trustees and should be enforced. 

b. At this stage, self-regulation is preferable to legislation. It may 
be that the presently aroused public concern is all that is necessary. 

c. There should be no confusion between the administration of the 
benefit program and the trust fund. The abuses have for the most part 
been in the trust fund. By and large the welfare funds are trust funds 
rather than insurance operations and are therefore not fitting subjects 
for regulation by state insurance departments. There is a danger in 
conflicting standards that might prevail if funds running across state 
lines were subject to varying state regulations. There is also the danger 
that state insurance department regulation would restrict the freedom 
of the trustees of the fund in the selection and improvement of benefit 
programs. 

d. There is no evidence that the elimination of corruption in health 
and welfare funds requires the elimination of union voice in these funds. 
On the contrary, effective joint participation will minimize the opportuni- 
ties for shady and illegal practices. 

e. At a later date possibly “police legislation” will be necessary such 
as maximum limits for administrative expenses of the funds, restrictions 
on the types of investments the trustees may make, actuarial valuation 
standards for pensions. It would not be desirable to enact such legisla- 
tion now. 
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PART II. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CIO STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


A. Findings 


(1) The Standing Committee has relied on an unusually authoritative 
body of facts as the basis for its findings and recommendations. The staff 
has examined the relevant literature in the field and reported on it to the 
Committee; the questionnaire referred to above has provided a review of 
the practices of CIO unions in health, welfare and retirement programs. The 
hearings gave the Committee an unusually penetrating insight into the com- 
plex problems posed by these programs. 

(2) The extension of collective bargaining interests to the field of health, 
welfare and retirement programs is perhaps the most significant development 
in industrial relations of the post World War II period. These negotiated 
plans have undertaken to fill a serious gap in community resources for the 
protection of the individual against the hazards of ill health, old age and 
unemployment. 

(3) The significance of these negotiated plans is stressed by the notable 
inadequacy of government benefits to deal with these problems. And here 
again the labor movement is performing an historic task in a democratic 
society, by seeking to deal with social problems through the medium of 
voluntary organizations. As the CIO has said in other places, these voluntary 
efforts at best are far from adequate to deal with the total problem of 
health and old age, and our concern with improving the administration of 
health, welfare and retirement programs should not be construed as lessening 
our conviction that the government responsibility is fundamental in this field. 

(4) It would be nothing short of tragic if the dishonesty and chicanery 
practiced by a few individuals were to obscure the monumental contribution 
of these health, welfare and retirement programs to the security of people 
who work for a living. 

And the fact is, virtually everybody who has had anything to say on 
the subject has said that the incidence of such dishonesty and shady prac- 
tices is isolated to a few local situations. The vast majority of these pro- 
grams have been efficiently, honestly, and conscientiously administered. 

We reiterate, however, the position which the CIO has taken from the 
very beginning of the revelations of maladministration. Even though these 
instances are few and local it does not lessen our obligation to eliminate every 
opportunity for such dishonesty, to remove the evil doers from the labor 
movement, and from the business community; and to exercise every caution 
against the repetition of such instances. 

(5) The CIO is concerned with more than actions that may be tech- 
nically illegal. There are practices which may be technically legal but which 
merit condemnation and extermination on the ground that they violate the 
basic tenets of trade union ethics and morality. Indeed, it is the concept 
of ethics and morality that has provided the motivation for the initiation of 
these programs in the first place and the effective administration of these 
programs in the overwhelming number of cases. 

The CIO will move to root out any practice in the administration of 
these health, welfare and retirement programs which makes it possible for 
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individuals to derive unjustified personal profit or advantage from the admin- 
istration of such programs. As far as unions are concerned, we must rely 
both on trade union morality and our own internal high standards to keep 
our programs beyond reproach. What we count on as our greatest asset 
is the dedication of millions of union members and their elected leaders to 
the great cause that the labor movement represents. 

(6) The recommendations that follow are concerned with standards of 
administration which, if adopted by this Convention, will constitute CIO 
policy in this field for affiliated unions. The problem of legislation, if any, 
will be the subject of a forthcoming report by this Committee. 

(7) We want to make it clear that the recommendations which follow 
are not meant to deal with the content of health, welfare and retirement pro- 
grams. In this highly fluid area of collective bargaining, there are no blue- 
prints for health, welfare and retirement programs that can be drawn for 
all unions at all times in all places. The historic autonomy of the interna- 
tional unions to run their own collective bargaining affairs is not impaired 
by these recommendations. 

The focal point of these recommendations is the administration of health, 
welfare and retirement programs; and within the framework of administra- 
tion we seek to set down recommendations that will make for better admin- 
istered programs without in any way affecting the content of the programs. 
It is also fair to say that these recommendations represent the overwhelming 
consensus of the expert advice and guidance which the Committee has 
received from all sources inside and outside of the labor movement. 

(8) The recommendations that follow are in the first instance necessarily 
directed at CIO affiliates with substantial administrative responsibility in 
connection with health, welfare and retirement programs. This does not 
mean that only such CIO affiliates are concerned. On the contrary, we 
believe that the standards set forth in the recommendations can be studied 
with value by all the other elements in the health, welfare and retirement 
field. 

The CIO is determined to take all necessary steps needed to insure that 
health, welfare and retirement funds are administered in accordance with 
the highest ethical standards. This is essential to the well-being of the men, 
women and children who are the beneficiaries of these beneficent programs. 

The CIO is determined that these programs shall be clean, decent and 
honest and that they shall be kept so. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The trustees or administrators of health, welfare and retirement 
programs, whether union, company or joint, and all others exercising respon- 
sibility in connection with such programs, have the obligation to make sure 
that maximum benefits are provided from the money available. These plans 
should be administered as a sacred trust on behalf of the beneficiaries. Their 
administration should meet the highest ethical standards for the handling 
of trust funds. 

(2) All welfare funds should be audited at least semi-annually by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants who should certify that the audits fully 
and comprehensively show the financial condition of the funds and the results 
of the operation of these funds. 

(3) There should be full disclosure and report to the beneficiaries at least 
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once a year by the trustees or administrators of all pertinent facts concern- 
ing the administration of welfare funds, including detailed financial reports 
and audits which shall specify the salaries, expenses and fees paid in con- 
nection with the administration of the program, to whom paid, and how much 
and for what purpose. 

(4) Persons occupying full-time paid positions with unions or companies 
should not receive additional compensation for acting as trustees or admin- 
istrators of their own organization’s health, welfare and retirement funds. 

(5) Where welfare benefits are carried through an insurance company, 
the carrier should be selected through genuinely competitive bids on the 
basis of the lowest net cost for given benefits provided by a responsible 
company. The company should warrant that no fee has been paid directly 
or indirectly to any representative of the parties in connection with the 
coverage provided. 

(6) The insurance carriers should be required to file statements with the 
trustees or administrators of welfare programs specifying claim experience, 
commissions paid by the carriers, to whom paid, retentions, and amounts 
of dividends received and to whom paid. This information should be made 
available by the trustees or administrators to the beneficiaries. 

(7) Brokers performing no service in connection with insurance coverage 
for welfare programs should receive no commissions or other fee payments. 
Laws, if any, requiring such commission payments should be repealed. Sav- 
ings resulting from non-payment of unearned commissions should be utilized 
for greater benefits for the beneficiaries of the program. 

(8) International unions which negotiate welfare programs, or whose 
locals negotiate such programs, should: 

a. Establish and enforce specific standards and conditions of perform- 
ance relating to health, welfare and retirement programs incorporating 
the foregoing recommendations. 

b. Have expert advice available for the negotiations and administra- 
tion of such programs. 

c. Provide for both internal and independent audits of welfare pro- 
grams administered by locals and other subordinate bodies in order to 
insure proper administration. 

d. Provide training programs for union representatives in the tech- 
niques, and standards of proper administration of welfare programs. 

e. Carry on educational programs for the members, who are the 
beneficiaries of such programs, as to the content of the programs and 
their rights thereunder. 

f. Act promptly to correct abuses in the administration of such pro- 
grams wherever abuses occur. 


CONCLUSION 


This is only the first report of the Standing Committee. There will be 
additional reports, including one dealing with legislative proposals. And, of 
course, the Standing Committee stands ready at all times to discharge its 
mandate “promptly to investigate any charges or allegations of maladminis- 
tration of welfare or other union funds within the CIO.” 
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APPENDIX I 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE BY CIO 
COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Survey of Administration of Health, Welfare and Retirement Programs 


The following is a question-by-question summary of the major tendencies 
shown by the responses to the questionnaire circulated by the Committee 
to all affiliated CIO International Unions. As of November 19, responses 
were received from 30 out of the 32 international union affiliates. 


PART I 
International Union Information 


1. How are health, welfare and retirement programs negotiated? 

Negotiations of plans is almost equally divided between those negotiated 
by the international union and those negotiated jointly by the international 
union and the local. About 15 percent, by workers covered, are negotiated 
locally. These are characteristically, although not exclusively, in the indus- 
tries where small employer units predominate. 


2 and 3. Does the international union prescribe standards, regulations, 
controls, supervision, for health, welfare and retirement programs? When 
yes, how is above exercised? 

More than two-thirds of the international unions prescribe standards. 
Typically, the standards and controls relate to the supervision of contract 
negotiations by international unions generally. About six of the larger 
unions appear to enforce and apply standards specifically related to health, 
welfare and retirement programs. 


4 and 5. Specifically, if plans are locally negotiated, does international 
union have the right to audit, approve contracts, approve plans, etc.? What is 
the authority of the international union to correct abuses found? 

A large majority of international unions rely on their general disciplinary 
and supervisory authority over locals to enforce controls and correct abuses 
where they may be found. A few international unions have remedies spe- 
cifically tailored to health, welfare and retirement programs. In this latter 
category, several international unions enforce their policies through the 
union trustees and joint boards of trustees. 


6. How does the union, including locals, get technical advice on these 
programs? 

Characteristically, technical advice is provided through the medium of 
outside consultants. Less characteristically, but not infrequently, technical 
assistance is furnished through full-time staff technicians, usually the re- 
search department of the union. The large unions have full-time technicians 
specializing exclusively in health, welfare and retirement activities. In 
several unions technica’ advice is provided both by staff people and outside 
consultants. 

PART II 


Health and Welfare Programs 


The questions in this part deal with plans providing benefits such as 
life insurance and accidental death or dismemberment, sickness and accident, 
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hospitalization, surgical and medical. Retirement income programs are 
covered by Part III of this questionnaire. 


%. Does your organization negotiate for the following types of benefits? 
No. of Workers 

















Benefit Covered 
a. Life insurance 4,549,000 
b. Accidental death or dismemberment 2,233,000 
ce. Sickness and accident 4,495,000 
d. Hospitalization 4,623,000 
e. Surgical 2,851,000 
f. Medical 2,221,000 





8. Are the above benefits provided through contracts with insurance car- 
riers (including Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or other non-profit hospital or 
medical plans) ? 

Overwhelmingly, the benefits are provided through insurance carriers, 
including Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or other non-profit hospital or medical 
plans. 


9 and 10. If benefits are not provided through insurance carriers, specify 
how provided. (Self insurance or others.) Where benefits are provided 
through insurance carrier, who selects the carrier? 

A considerable majority of the workers are covered by plans in which 
the carrier is selected by the employer. A lesser number of workers, but still 
sizable, are covered by plans in which the carrier is selected jointly by the 
employer and the union. Most of this group is accounted for by situations 
in which non-profit health plans like Blue Cross and Blue Shield are specified 
in the collective agreement. If this element were excluded then joint selec- 
tion of the carrier would appear to be small. 

The carrier is selected by the union exclusively for fewer than 3 percent 
of the workers covered by such plans. 


11 and 12. If the union has a voice in the selection of the carrier, either 
directly or through joint trustees, what is the basis for selection? (Com- 
petitive bidding, etc.) If employers select insurance carrier, is the basis for 
selection known? 

Where the carrier is selected by the employer the overwhelming majority 
of the respondents did not know on what basis the carriers were selected. 
Where there is joint selection, or union-only selection, competitive bidding 
was listed as the main basis for the vast number of cases. 


13 and 14. Does the union administer any programs? If the union has 
any voice in the administration, in what areas? 

Union administration of health and welfare programs is infrequent and 
in terms of workers covered, fewer than 3 percent. Unions, however, have 
some voice in these programs short of administration. The most common 
is the processing of grievances or appeals arising in connection with benefits. 
Less frequent, but significant, is union participation in the handling of claims. 
Comparatively rare is union participation in the disposition of dividends or 
other surpluses. Where there is such participation, it is likely to be in situa- 
tions where the program is negotiated on a cents-per-hour basis. 
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15. Does the union receive reports on the program with respect to the 
following: claims experience, dividends, size of insurance company reserves, 
amount of insurance company retention, amount of commissions paid and to 
whom? 

Unions receive reports on the operation of the programs when they are 
jointly administered or, of course, when they are union administered. Unions 
receive full reports when the plans are negotiated on a cents-per-hour basis. 
The reporting in other than union-only or jointly administered plans is 
spotty; and the most frequently indicated gaps for lack of information are 
data relating to amount of commissions paid and to whom paid. 


16 and 17. Does union or union representatives, including trustees or 
members of joint committees appointed by the union, receive salary and/or 
expenses incurred in connection with the plan? When yes, specify basis on 
which paid. 

Overwhelmingly, union representatives do not receive salaries or ex- 
penses incurred in connection with plans. When there is reimbursement, 
it is to local union people on a lost-time basis. The reimbursement is typi- 
cally not from the health and welfare fund, but from employers and/or 
unions. 


18. Where union participates in administration are accounts audited by 
independent auditor? 

There is provision for independent audits in every union administered 
plan reported to us. 


19. Where employer administers program, are accounts audited by inde- 
pendent auditor ? 

The majority of respondents did not know whether or not there was pro- 
vision for independent audit in employer administered plans. In only one 
case was it indicated that there was no independent audit. In about one-third 
of the cases the respondents were able to say that there were independent 
audits. 


20. Are full time personnel hired in the administration of these programs? 

Where unions are not involved in administration of programs, the re- 
spondents did not typically know whether or not full time personnel were 
utilized, and in any case, had no hand in the selection of such personnel. 
Even where unions have a voice in administration, the utilization of full time 
personne] appears to be rare. 


21. What percentage of total income is expended for administration? 
Please estimate. 

The estimates of percentage of total income for administration in these 
responses provide no basis for meaningful summary analysis. 


PART Itt 


Pension Programs 


The questions in this part deal exclusively with pension and retirement 
programs. 


22. Number of employees covered 
3,283,000. , 
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23. How are retirement benefits provided? 

A very large majority of the workers covered by retirement programs 
(about 75 percent) have their benefits provided through trust funds; about 
20 percent through insurance companies and about 5 percent appear to be 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

24. If retirement benefits are provided through a trust fund, how are 
trustees selected? 

Overwhelmingly, the trustees are selected by employers. In less than 
10 percent, by workers covered, the trustees are selected jointly. There is 
no indication of any plan in which trustees were selected solely by the union. 


25. If retirement benefits are provided through insurance, what method is 
used? 

Prevailing retirement benefits when provided through insurance carriers 
are in the form of group annuities and deposit administration. With the 
exception of one large union in special circumstances, individual policies are 
of negligible importance. 

26 and 27. If retirement benefits are provided through insurance, who 
selects the carrier and form of policy? If retirement benefits are provided 
through insurance, does union have a voice in disposition of dividends? 

Insurance carriers for retirement programs are selected by the employer 
in a large majority of plans. In a few instances, the carrier is selected jointly. 
Overwhelmingly, the union has no voice in the disposition of dividends in 
these programs. 


28. If union participates in administration of trust fund or retirement 
program, do union trustees or union have a voice in: payment of benefits, 
authorizing administrative expenditures, selection of administrative personnel, 
if any; disposition of surplus moneys, investment of funds? 

Where there are trustees representing the union, such trustees character- 
istically have voice in all of the functions listed in the question. 


29. Does union participate in the handling of grievances relating to pen- 
sion program? 

Uniformly, union representatives participate in the handling of grievances 
relating to pension programs. 

80 and 31. If union participates in administration of trust fund, or re- 
tirement program, are accounts audited by outside auditors? If there is no 
union participation in administration of trust fund or retirement program, 
are accounts audited by outside auditor? 

In the plans where the unions participate in administration of retirement 
programs, there is provision for independent audits. Where the unions do not 
participate, the respondents did not know for the most part whether there 
were independent audits or not. 

$2 and 38. If union participates in administration of trust fund, is distribu- 
tion of investment known? Where union does not participate in administra- 
tion of trust fund, what is distribution of investments? 

The responses to this question did not yield results which lend themselves 
to significant summary. 

34. If union participates in determination of investment policy or trust 
fund or retirement program, is professional investment counsel used? 
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Where the unions participate in determination of investment policy, the 
services of professional investment counsel are commonly utilized. 


35. Does union receive reports on operation of retirement program? 
Characteristically, unions receive fairly comprehensive reports on retire- 
ment programs. In a relatively few cases, it was indicated that they did not. 


36.. Does union or union representatives (including trustees or members 
of joint committees) receive salary and/or expenses incurred in connection 
with retirement plans? 

Unions and union representatives did not receive salaries or expenses in- 
curred in connection with retirement plans except for local union people in a 
few cases who may receive reimbursement for time lost from work and this 
reimbursement is made normally by the employer and/or the union. 


37. Are full time personnel hired in the administration of these programs? 

Full time personnel is employed in connection with the administration of 
these programs, but the extent of such employment in plans not involving the 
union in administration is not generally known. There are full time personnel 
in the joint programs but this on the whole appears to be rare. 


38. What percentage of total income is expended for administration? 
The answers do not provide a basis for adequate summary. 


This is the report of your standing committee created by the Executive 
Board on Ethical Practices. Part One of the report is devoted to the facts. 
What are these facts? The facts are that throughout the years, the CIO has 
adopted a resolution on ethical practices in its various conventions which sets 
forth our determination to have our practices in the field of trade union 
activities guided by the very highest principles of ethics and morality in the 
conduct of our affairs. It is not only since the revelations that have occurred 
recently that the CIO has expressed concern about this problem. On the 
contrary, several years ago a CIO convention, by resolution, said that there is 
no place in the labor movement for officials who betray their trusts and 
commit acts of corruption. And we also pointed out that high morality is 
required in it not only of the labor movement, but also of all elements of 
our society, business and government as well. 

And so, we have traditionally said throughout the years that we expect 
of all people who serve the labor movement the highest standards of ethics 
and morality that they must bring to this sacred calling of serving the 
interests of their fellowmen. 

In the last year, there have been revelations brought out by investiga- 
tions on the part of state and federal authorities of abuses in the field of 
administration of health, welfare, and retirement funds. Those abuses are 
of an isolated character. They deal with situations mostly of a local nature 
which have arisen in New York City and in some other cities of the United 
States. But, despite their local character, despite the fact that they have 
been isolated instances, at the moment when they occur, and when they in- 
volve some affiliates of the CIO, some local affiliates, the President of the CIO, 
Walter Reuther, took prompt and vigorous action to express what has been 
the spirit of the ethical practices mandate of this convention throughout the 
years that the CIO would not tolerate even isolated instances of such abuses. 
And when the New York hearings of the State Insurance Commissioner 
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brought out facts relating with disfavor upon some affiliates of the CIO, the 
CIO, through its President and through its Executive Board, promptly insisted 
upon remedial action being taken to remedy these abuses, and I am happy 
to report to this convention that remedial action was taken by the affiliate 
concerned, which promptly appointed administrators of the local unions 
involved to put an end to the intolerable abuses which occurred in that 
situation. 

The Executive Board of the CIO not only commended President Reuther 
for taking this action, but in order to insure against a repetition of the acts, 
or in order to minimize against abuses which might occur, created this com- 
mittee which is reporting to you today. 

The Committee has a two-fold mandate from the Executive Board. The 
first mandate is promptly to investigate any allegation or charge of abuses 
in the administration of health, welfare and retirement programs. 

I want to say that that is not a dead letter as far as the CIO is concerned. 
We have a standing committee charged with that responsibility, and the 
Standing Committee proposes to meet its responsibilities in this field. There- 
fore, from this convention floor and through the medium of the press who are 
present at this convention, I want to say for the CIO, that we do not want to 
wait until abuses are disclosed. We invite any responsible complaint to be 
made to us, so that we, on our own motion, can take effective action to 
eliminate any abuses that may exist, that we do not know about. And that 
is an open invitation, that is an invitation to the public, that is an invitation 
to the membership of the CIO. We are here for the purpose of policing the 
administration of our welfare funds, and we propose to discharge that re- 
sponsibility without fear or favor. 

The second mandate given to us by the Executive Board was to formulate 
recommendations or standards for the administration of welfare funds, and if 
necessary, for legislation. You will find on Page 3 of the printed report, the 
statement made by the Executive Board on this subject, and we have set 
out that statement in full. In compliance with this mandate given to us by 
the CIO Executive Board, the Standing Committee of the CIO first circulated 
a questionnaire to all of our CIO affiliates, asking detailed questions about the 
problem of administration of health, welfare and retirement programs. And 
I want to point out a very interesting thing. We have had two Congressional 
committees functioning in this area. These two committees have been in 
existence for approximately a year. They have been attemping to formulate 
a questionnaire to submit to unions in this area, and thus far, they have 
been unable to settle upon the contents of their particular inquiry. The CIO 
standing committee, in the course of ten days after its appointment, formu- 
lated and circulated a comprehensive questionnaire to its affiliates, which 
shows that the labor movement itself, has the initiative, the know-how, and 
the understanding so often lacking on the part of governmental agencies. 

I want also to report to this Convention that we received replies to the 
date of this report from 30 of the 32 international unions that are affiliated 
with the CIO. The other two unions are in the process of completing their 
report. They have to circulate among a good many local unions in order to 
do this, and so I think I can perhaps say that we have had 100 percent 
cooperation from CIO affiliates in answering the very detailed questions that 
we have submitted to the CIO. 

This, too, is unprecedented, because I want to be very frank with you 
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and say that we have circulated questionnaires before to get information, 
and we haven’t been too successful in getting our affiliates to answer some 
of the questionnaires we have sent out. 

Like all agencies they are busy agencies, they have many things to do, but 
it is indicative of the feeling of responsibility in this area—responsibility to 
the CIO, and responsibility to the public, that these questionnaires have been 
answered as expeditiously and as comprehensively as they have been answered. 

Attached to this report as Appendix I, which you will find on Page 20 of 
the report is a summary of the answers to the questionnaires that we circu- 
lated to the international unions, and I want again to say to the press and to 
the public that we are not only making available the summary of the answers, 
but the questionnaires themselves are available for inspection on the part of 
the press and on the part of any interested public agency. We have offered 
the answers to the questionnaires to the Senate Committee on Labor, to the 
House Committee on Labor and to the Department of Labor, and we offer 
them to the press and to the public. 

I want to highlight some of the answers to the questionnaires, because I 
think they represent a record of achievement in which we can justifiably take 
pride. When the Steelworkers Union in 1949 conducted their great strike to 
get recognition for the principle that pensions can be collectively bargained 
and should be collectively bargained, the percent of American industry cov- 
ered by pension plans was relatively insignificant. If you will look at Page 7 of 
the report I think you will find some very interesting statistics to which I 
would like to call your attention. The number of workers covered by health, 
welfare and retirement programs negotiated by the CIO are, in the field of 
life insurance, 4,549,000 workers. That is a great proportion of the member- 
ship of the CIO. 

The number of people covered by accidental death benefits is 2,233,000. 
The number of people covered by sickness and accident is 4,495,000. The 
number covered by hospitalization is 4,623,000. The number covered by 
surgical benefits is 2,851,000. The number by medical benefits is 2,221,000, 
and the number by pension benefits is 3,283,000. 

I would like to say, with due modesty for the achievements of CIO in this 
area, that the AFL and the other bona fide unions of America have likewise 
enjoyed an unparalleled growth in this area of negotiating welfare benefits 
for the benefit of their members and the members of their families. Do 
you know what this means to the American worker? Do you know what we 
mean when we say that life insurance has been negotiated? Well, I would 
like to give you an example from my own experience. In the steel industry, 
prior to 1949 it was unusual for a worker to have an insurance policy other 
than the so-called industrial insurance which was collected week by week by 
agents from the families of the industrial workers and which often reached 
the magnificent sum of $250.00 death benefit—not enough to bury the 
deceased worker when he reached his demise. And now, in the steel industry, 
and similarly in the auto industry, and other industries, the average life 
insurance policy which is maintained by an American worker is approximately 
one year’s pay, which means that a working man has an insurance policy 
that he leaves to his family of approximately $4,000.00 to $4,500.00. And that 
is something that no one would have dreamed of five or six or seven years 
ago. 

In the days that preceded collective bargaining in that area, when a work- 
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er got sick, he lost his pay. He had no benefits to call upon to provide for his 
family during periods of non-occupational sickness. Do you know what the 
figure means when we say that 4,500,000 workers are now covered by sick 
benefits? Again I refer to the steel and auto industries as illustrative. In 
those industries when a working man gets sick, he has a check for $40.00 
a week, approximately, for 26 weeks, which will carry his family through 
the period of sickness and adversity. 

Do you know what it means when we say hospitalization benefits are pro- 
vided? It means again in the case of those industries that when a man is sick 
and has to go to the hospital, or his wife is sick and has to go to the hospital, 
or his child is sick and has to go to the hospital, that he receives the sub- 
stantial cost of that hospital care in the case of the contracts I have men- 
tioned for 120 days of hospitalization. 

Do you know what it means in the case of pensions? In 1949, when we 
held the steel hearings in New York, the total amount of pension benefits 
payable to a steel worker who became retired, including his social security, 
averaged $35.00 a month; and on that a man was supposed to retire and live 
in retirement. I am glad to report that, with the new agreement made in 
steel last year, with the company pension and with the revised social security, 
that owes its impetus to the negotiated steel and auto settlements, the total 
amount of pension that will be payable to a retired worker, will approximate 
$163.50 a month—a far cry from the $35.00 or $36.00 a month that was pay- 
able to him in 1949. 

Now, I would like to report to you on the hearings that we had in New 
York City. These are described on Page 7 of our report. In New York City 
we did something that was again unprecedented in the field of the labor 
movement of the United States. We held two days of hearings to which we 
invited anyone interested to make suggestions to us as to how welfare pro- 
grams could be efficiently and honestly administered. We had a very unusual 
hearing indeed. You may be interested in reading on Page 8 of the report 
the list of distinguished Americans from all walks of life who came and 
presented their views to us. They ranged from the Secretary of Labor to 
the executives of the major insurance companies and experts from the public. 
to interested parties from the field of business, and experts in the field of 
union administration of welfare programs. 

You will notice that the list approximately takes two pages of the report. 
We asked the general public and the press to ask questions at these hearings, 
and many inquiring and probing questions were asked of the Committee. 
The witnesses made many suggestions to us, many valuable suggestions. 

On Page 9 of this report and in the pages that follow Page 9 you will find 
a detailed list of suggestions that I commend to your attention. While not 
all of them were adopted by the Committee, many of them that were not 
adopted were of great value, and even those with which we disagreed—and 
we disagreed with some of the suggestions—nevertheless raised questions that 
ought to be of concern to all of you. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask for your attention while I summarize 
for you Part II of the report, because you will have to take action on this part 
of the report. These are the findings and recommendations of the Committee. 
These are the body of the resolution that you will all have to act on this 
morning, and these affect you in the administration of your welfare programs 
because if this is adopted as the policy of this convention this will constitute 
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CIO policy in the area of the administration of health, welfare and benefit 
programs. 

If you will turn to Page 16 you will be able to follow this more closely. 

Finding No. 1. We say in this finding we have received the benefit of 
what we think has been the most searching inquiry into this area to date. 
We know of no other inquiry which has been as full and comprehensive as 
the inquiry which the CIO has made. 

No. 2. We say as a finding that the extension of collective bargaining 
interests in the field of health, welfare and retirement programs is the most 
significant development in industria] relations in the post-World War II 
period. 

No. 3. We say that the significance of these programs is highlighted by 
inadequacy of government benefits in this area. Here we point out that 
nothing that we have done in this area minimizes the necessity for improved 
government programs in the field of health, welfare and retirement programs. 
We think the government can, we think the government should, do more in 
this field. 

In Finding No. 4 we say it would be nothing short of tragic if the dis- 
honesty and chicanery practiced by a few individuals were to obscure the 
monumental contribution that has been made by collectively bargained health, 
welfare and retirement programs. But we point out that even if the instances 
are few, the few are too many, and that the labor movement has an obliga- 
tion to rid itself of these dishonest practices. 

No. 5. We say that the CIO is concerned with more than actions that may 
be technically illegal. We do not believe that it is necessary or proper in this 
field to wait until someone has been indicted or convicted in order to move 
to rectify practices which are dishonest and dishonorable, and here we think 
we have made an important finding and recommendation, because it has been 
said in some circles, and even in some labor circles that the labor movement 
has no obligation to replace the arm of the prosecutor. We say that our 
obligation transcends the obligation of the government to act, to rectify 
abuses in this field. 

We say next what I said preliminarily, that these standards of adminis- 
tration, if adopted, will constitute CIO policy in this field for its affiliated 
unions. 

We next point out that we are not dealing with the contents of these pro- 
grams. That is a matter of each affiliate to negotiate on its own. We recog- 
nize the need for flexibility in determining the character of the program that 
should be negotiated in collective bargaining. What we are talking about is 
the proper and honest administration of whatever program is collectively 
bargained. And here we feel that the CIO and its affiliated unions joined 
in this great convention have an obligation to set forth in unmistakable and 
in detailed terms what we feel ought to be followed. And I want to read 
you a few sentences from Page 18, which I think ought to express the unan- 
imous view of this convention: ‘The CIO is determined to take all necessary 
steps needed to insure that health, welfare and retirement funds are admin- 
istered in accordance with the highest ethical standards. This is essential 
to the well-being of the men, women and children who are the beneficiaries 
of these beneficent programs. 

“The CIO is determined that these programs shall be clean, decent and 
honest and that they shall be kept so.” 
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And now, Mr. President and delegates, the Committee makes the following 
detailed recommendations to you as the standards of the CIO to its affiliated 
unions for administration of welfare funds. And these I would like to read. 


They are eight in number. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The trustees or administrators of health, welfare and retirement 
programs, whether union, company, or joint, and all others exercising respon- 
sibility in connection with such programs, have the obligation to make sure 
that maximum benefits are provided from the money available. These plans 
should be administered as a sacred trust on behalf of the beneficiaries. Their 
administration should meet the highest ethical standards for the handling 
of trust funds. 

(2) All welfare funds should be audited at least semi-annually by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants who should certify that the audits fully 
and comprehensively show the financial condition of the funds and the results 
of the operation of these funds. 

(3) There should be full disclosure and report to the beneficiaries at 
least once a year by the trustees or administrators of all pertinent facts con- 
cerning the administration of welfare funds, including detailed financial 
reports and audits which shall specify the salaries, expenses and fees paid in 
connection with the administration of the program, to whom paid, and how 
much and for what purpose. 

(4) Persons occupying full-time paid positions with unions or companies 
should not receive additional compensation for acting as trustees or adminis- 
trators of their own organization’s health, welfare and retirement funds. 

(5) Where welfare benefits are carried through an insurance company, 
the carrier should be selected through genuinely competitive bids on the 
basis of the lowest net cost for given benefits provided by a responsible com- 
pany. ‘The company should warrant that no fee has been paid directly or 
indirectly to any representative of the parties in connection with the coverage 
provided. 

(6) The insurance carriers should be required to file statements with 
the trustees or administrators of welfare programs specifying claim experi- 
ence, commissions paid by the carriers, to whom paid, retentions, and amounts 
of dividends received and to whom paid. This information should be made 
available by the trustees or administrators to the beneficiaries. 

(7) Brokers performing no service in connection with insurance coverage 
for welfare programs should receive no commissions or other fee payments. 
Laws, if any, requiring such commission payments should be repealed. Sav- 
ings resulting from non-payment of unearned commissions should be utilized 
for greater benefits for the beneficiaries of the program. 

(8) International unions which negotiate welfare programs, or whose 
locals negotiate such programs, should: 

a. Establish and enforce specific standards and conditions of per- 
formance relating to health, welfare and retirement programs incor- 
porating the foregoing recommendations. 

b. Have expert advice available for the negotiations and administra- 


tion of such programs. 
c. Provide for both internal and independent audits of welfare pro- 
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grams administered by locals and other subordinate bodies in order to 
insure proper administration. 

d. Provide training programs for union representatives in the tech- 
niques, and standards of proper administration of welfare programs. 

e. Carry on educational programs for the members, who are the 
beneficiaries of such programs, as to the content of the programs and 
their rights thereunder. 

f. Act promptly to correct abuses in the administration of such pro- 
grams wherever abuses occur. 


This concludes our recommendations to this convention. I should report, 
however, that this is only the first report of the Standing Committee. If 
this convention approves this report and authorizes the continuation of the 
Committee the Committee will make other reports and probably the next 
report will deal with a proposal for legislation in this field. 

I commend this report to the convention. As the Director of the Commit- 
tee who has been privileged to serve with the Committee, I urge on behalf 
of the Committee that it be adopted. I want to express our appreciation 
to all of the International Unions who have cooperated, to Jack Barbash, 
who has acted as consultant, to the staff of the CIO, including Mike Mann, 
who has helped us implement some of these recommendations even in advance, 
and to you, the delegates of this convention, for giving prompt approval to 
these recommendations. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Goldberg. You have heard 
the report of the Special Committee on Ethical Practices and the motion to 
adopt their report. Is there support? 

. .. The motion was supported by a number of delegates. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I might say that this report and these recom- 
mendations deal with the practical tools necessary to implement the policy of 
CIO, which is our determination to keep our movement free of corruption, 
racketeering and other anti-social and unethical practices. 

The chair will recognize the Regional Director of the CIO in the New York 
area, Brother Michael Mann. 


DELEGATE MANN, Local 1-S, Department Store Employees, New York 
City: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I don’t think we can over-estimate the re- 
marks of General Counsel Goldberg when he said this was one of the most im- 
portant resolutions to come to the floor. I am going to ask that this Con- 
vention not only endorse this resolution, but give it the kind of endorsement 
that is unanimous so that when we go out of this hall, it will serve as a 
declaration of war.on those chiselers who are preying upon the pocketbooks of 
the American workers. 

Seventeen years ago I joined the CIO because I knew that in the CIO, we 
believed in decency and goodness and those things which we felt were for the 
benefit and the welfare of the men and women of the American Labor move- 
ment. And down through the years, I have always felt that, regardless of 
the charges that have been levied against the CIO—they have been called 
Communists and crack-pots—the thing they never could put the finger on 
us for was that our officers were racketeers and crooks. It was in that spirit 
a couple of months ago that I addressed a meeting of the Macy employes. 
The newspapers that morning had indicated by headlines that some AFL 
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unions had been dipping into the tills of the welfare fund and stealing the 
money from those funds. I went to that union meeting that morning and 
I laid it in and told them what we thought of those AFL locals. I told them, 
too, that such things, I was proud to say, were never a part of CIO. No 
sooner had I left that meeting in the McAlpin Hotel and walked out on the 
sidewalk on 34th Street than I found banner headlines, “CIO Union Aides 
Caught Pilfering Welfare Tills, Digging Into Welfare Funds, Driving Around 
in Cadillacs Which They Had Stolen at the Expense of the Union Workers.” 
I immediately contacted the office in Washington and spoke to John Riffe. He 
advised me that President Reuther would be in town that day and to im- 
mediately get in touch with him and work under his direction. I did that, and 
as a result of that, President Reuther at the time issued a statement to the 
press in which he indicated in clear and unmistakable language that there was 
no room for crooks in the CIO, and he called upon all of the unions involved to 
clean house as of that time. 

I must say that immediately after that, that declaration which had been 
made by President Reuther was carried on by the President of the Interna- 
tional Union, and before the lights were dimmed in Times Square, our Inter- 
national Union had moved in to take care of the situation involved. 

I think it would be a mistake, however, to think that that situation is re- 
flected only in terms of welfare funds. We have a situation right now in the 
State of New Jersey where the gangsters and hoodlums in one of the plants 
which is now being organized by the CIO have taken it upon themselves to 
threaten, to intimidate and to practice coercion on the employes of our unions 
who are trying to organize those plants. They have threatened extermination 
to some of the officers of the IUE who are attempting to organize one of the 
plants in that area. I don’t think it is a question of hoodlums and racketeers 
confined only to welfare funds—I think there are many elements and aspects 
in the CIO movement where we can watch that. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
say that this Convention should go on record unanimously adopting the 
policy of this Ethical Practices Committee, and serve notice to the hoodlums 
and the chiselers that there is no room for them in the CIO. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes the President of the CIO 
Insurance Workers, Brother O’Dell. 


DELEGATE O’DELL: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I will now try to 
give you the point of view of the insurance workers on this very important 
question of ethical practices in the CIO. 

I want to say first that the insurance workers of America are not quite 
in the same class as some folks who brought this situation about in the insur- 
ance business. Some of our boys are not brokers or their representatives who 
deal with this kind of thing, who have been guilty of some of the practices 
that make it necessary to have this kind of a report passed. 

Our organization wholeheartedly and completely supports the position of 
the CIO in this very vital piece of activity on the part of these International 
Unions. I know that in some of the recommendations there may be some mis- 
understanding. There has been on the part of some people, and I know I am 
right in saying that the CIO, when it refers to the payment of fees and com- 
missions for no services rendered or for only token services are not talking 
about the kind of work and the kind of effort that the great mass of insur- 
ance agents who belong to the CIO perform capably, intelligently, honestly, 
fairly and thoroughly. 
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In regard to the matter of legislation that will be taken up later by the 
Committee the Insurance Workers of America want to assure the delegates 
here that we, as an International Union, will give our fullest cooperation to 
the CIO in its efforts to see that the proper type of legislation is passed, so 
that the workers will be guaranteed their full benefits under their welfare, 
pension and insurance plans, 

I should like to say one thing that is perhaps not directly on the point, 
but I do want to emphasize the distinction—and this came out of the public 
hearings—the distinction between agents and brokers and the kind of agents 
that frequently have been involved in this kind of a situation. Our boys are 
not brokers, they are not brokers’ representatives, and when we refer to in- 
surance agents we don’t want the CIO to get the idea that we have a few 
plutocrats in our organization who are raking in $15,000 commission fees for 
not doing any work. Any time any of our boys make that kind of money 
you can tell the world they have earned it. If you don’t believe it, sit across 
the negotiating table from some of these insurance companies, and you will 
find out what is occurring. 

The Insurance Workers want to emphasize that no law can be passed, 
there is no utopia that can be created as a result of legislation that will pre- 
vent dishonesty and chicanery in human nature. It is there, and the thing 
that will guarantee the best results from your pension funds will be the kind 
of vigilance, the kind of watching that the recommendations of the CIO 
Committee on Ethical Practices make to you. I urge you that in your various 
international publications and in your meetings and in every other way pos- 
sible you point out to our membership in every International Union the fact 
that it is necessary that they watch these things themselves. No legislation, 
no recommendations, nor any top level decisions will give you anything like 
the guarantee that you yourselves can provide if you adequately and properly 
and carefully watch these things. 

I want to say again in closing that the Insurance Workers of America, 
CIO, will do everything it possibly can to cooperate in seeing that this kind 
of thing, this kind of evil is eradicated from the field of pensions, welfare 
benefits and insurance in so far as the CIO is concerned. I thank you. 

... The question was called for. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The question has been called for, and I 
believe we can all agree that the important thing here is the practical imple- 
mentation of this report. I can say for the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Ethical Practices, I can say for the leadership of the CIO gen- 
erally that we will implement this report and these recommendations without 
fear or favor, in the effort to keep the CIO the kind of clean, healthy organi- 
zation that it is. 

Are you ready for the question? All those in favor of the motion to adopt 
the Committee’s report and recommendations signify by saying aye; those 
opposed. 

The recommendations and report are carried unanimously. 

At this time I am going to ask our Escort Committee who have the priv- 
ilege and honor of escorting Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to the platform to bring 
Mrs. Roosevelt forward. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Our guest this morning, of course, needs no 
introduction to the CIO convention or to any group of Americans, or, as @ 
matter of fact, to any group of people in the whole wide world! Words 
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are wholly inadequate to express the love and the affection that we in the 
CIO share with millions of people everywhere for our honored guest. She 
is truly one of God’s noblest creations. 

I think I can say that no one in the history of our great country has given 
a fuller measure of devotion and dedication to the ideals for which free 
people have fought and died throughout man’s history in the struggle for a 
better life. At a time when the apostles of fear and hatred and hysteria are 
dividing America, hers has been the voice of courage and of common sense 
calling upon the people and urging that as free people, we unite and that we 
formulate our policies as a nation and our programs as a people in the image 
of our common hopes and our common faith and our common aspirations. 

In this hour of crisis and challenge in the world, when we in the CIO 
believe that we need a spiritual rededication to the basic human and demo- 
cratic values of the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and of the Fair Deal 
of Harry Truman, our guest has been a living symbol of these basic human 
and democratic values. She is a symbol of the finest in American life. As an 
ambassador of good will and understanding, she has won the hearts of hun- 
dreds of millions of people throughout the world. She is a champion of 
human freedom, of human dignity. 

It is a rare privilege indeed, and a great honor, for me to present to this 
great convention the First Lady of the World, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Members of the CIO: This is a great organization and I am very happy 
to be here at this Convention because you have accomplished great things 
for our country as a whole. Labor has grown stronger, and I hope in the 
future there will be greater unity in labor and you can accomplish even more. 
And I think you are the greatest force today when you work all together and 
when you work with vision for the future good of all of our people. 

Now, it is impossible today to talk about the future good of our own 
people without talking, too, about the future good of the world as a whole. 
The other day, I was talking to some of the scientists. They told me that if 
two years more went by, they hoped that it would be impossible for any sane 
leader to consider war because he would have to recognize that we had 
learned so thoroughly the ways of destruction that there would be no hope 
for the individual or the nation that started a war any more than there would 
be for the enemy. 

Now, that may be—it may be—the incentive. We know, of course, that 
there may be rulers that come up in a nation that are not sane rulers, and 
that is something the people have to watch for. They must also watch who 
they allow to be leaders in a democracy and rulers in other nations, because, 
even in nations where they have rulers, the people have the real strength 
if they only know it. And so, as we look around the world today, we have to 
accept the fact that in the United States, perhaps the attitude that we take, 
what the people do—because they choose leaders, they do not have rulers. 
They choose leaders—and what they do, what they believe in, and what they 
work for, may be the background of what happens to the world in the future. 

Now, I need not tell you that I believe in the New Deal; I believed in the 
attitude that was willing to look into new ideas and try them out to meet 
situations that you were not sure any particular solution would be right, but 
you were willing to try and frequently you found the solution to a new 
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problem and you changed the trend of hopelessness that had covered our na- 
tion. I believed in the Fair Deal, and today I do not think that we can meet 
and either say we will go back and have something from the past, the New 
Deal or the Fair Deal, but I think we must say that we will have faith in the 
attitude which allowed us to have a New Deal and a Fair Deal and that we 
will meet the future facing our new problems with the same attitude that 
was willing to face new ideas, that was willing to try experiments and that 
was not afraid of the unknown. 

Now, that is almost an essential today because we do not know exactly 
what we are going to face in the course of the next years. If we are for- 
tunate enough—and I think it is the first thing that we have to face—if we 
are fortunate enough to avoid war, and if the scientists are right it would be 
insane to have war, and in that case we then must have the problems that 
come in peace time. You know better than anyone else that it has been said 
that perhaps it is impossible to have what we all want, which is full employ- 
ment at good wages in proper conditions and have peace in the world. I don’t 
think that really is the way to approach the future. You cannot believe that 
you must have destruction, and what they now tell you will be complete 
destruction of civilization, and that there is no other way to achieve for the 
few that would remain some kind of civilization. Practically civilization 
would not exist. So we have new problems. First we have the great problem 
of choosing our leaders so that they act with sanity, and it takes courage 
today to keep us out of war. It takes courage to be willing to have patience 
and to try to work out decisions in a peaceful way. That is the first thing you 
have to have. 

Then you have to look at the problems of peace, I think that labor has a 
great role to play. You are growing stronger and stronger, and with your 
strength you are getting more and more responsibility. You have always 
the responsibility each of us carries as a citizen in a democracy. But as a 
group, as you grow stronger, you have a greater responsibility for the policies 
of your nation, for what your nation does at home, and how it will develop 
in relation to its leadership in the world. That is a heavy responsibility for 
all of us, because we did not look for this leadership, and it has come to us 
without our real preparation. Many of us had given little thought to the 
world as a whole which was growing constantly smaller, but which we still, 
without giving much thought to it, believed was far away from us. In a few 
years I think we will be able to be in the heart of Africa or India in as short 
a time as it takes me today, living in New York, to reach Chicago. And that 
means that your world is constantly growing closer to you and you are be- 
coming more and more the example which the rest of the world is watching. 
I think we can never forget that we have now to look at whatever happens 
in our own country not only as it looks to us, but as it looks to the people in 
the world who live under totally different conditions. We often do not realize 
that Communism is fought here in the United States not only by having 
greater military power and greater economic power, but actually by the 
example we give in our own country of the way we handle our problems, of 
the way we live day by day. 

You are asked in every country you go to, “How do you treat your minor- 
ities in the United States?” That is almost the first question you get. And 
if you are in India and some incident occurs here, you suddenly see that in- 
cident not with the eyes you would have looked at it had you been here. Here 
you might have said, “Oh, that is regrettable. We wish that incident hadn’t 
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happened, but we are improving; we will fight to prevent such things again. 
We will go forward.” 

But, if you are in India and you see a banner headline across an Indian 
paper, you suddenly see that incident with the eyes of the Indian people, 
people who up to six years ago were colonial people ruled by white people 
who looked down on them; and yet two-thirds of the world’s people are col- 
ored. And so, quite naturally, there is great sensitiveness in those areas of 
the world. 

In the six years India has been a nation she and her people are very sensi- 
tive to becoming the equals of the people who once were their colonial mas- 
ters. And you find that what happens in the United States has an enormous 
influence on our whole situation in the world. That is why I think that with 
labor’s more or less new power, but now great power, it becomes more and 
more important that you think of what happens at home as a demonstration 
of what can be done in a democracy by a sense of responsibility carried by 
every individual, not only in painting the picture of what can be achieved for 
all the people of that democracy, but in giving the world hope of what they 
may achieve in the future, remembering always that communism makes al- 
luring promises but that we have to demonstrate what we actually ac- 
complish. 

And so, we need to think of what we can do. We are going forward, we 
hope, to peace. And if we go forward to peace then we will have new prob- 
lems. We are going into a new age, an atomic age. We will not feel the im- 
pact of that, probably, for a few years, ten, fifteen, twenty years. But we 
will feel gradually, as you already have felt, the influence of new discoveries, 
of mechanization, of all kinds of things that will change conditions of our 
lives, 

Now, we had many years ago an industrial revolution which began in 
England, and that brought to great groups of people tremendous suffering. 
The reason was that it was approached without any thought of what really 
would happen to people. Now, we cannot, go blindly forward and allow that 
thing to happen to us. We must face the fact that in the next few years many 
more of our people must work in various services for people. We still have at 
home a great deal to do to bring numbers of people up to the minimum 
standards that we feel everybody in our great and free nation should achieve. 

Very well, let’s go to work on it. Let’s try to get the services, better 
health services, for all people, better recreational opportunities, far better 
education, and such practical things as an assured annual wage, because even 
if you work less hours and achieve the same amount of production, people 
must work at other things. It would not do for people to merely be idle. 
They must, through education, get a vision of what can be accomplished be- 
cause human beings need the feeling that they are achieving something cre- 
ative, something that satisfies them, even though they may earn a living at 
doing something that is purely mechanical motion. 

Therefore, I think we must turn our attention more than we have ever 
turned it before to the services that are needed by our people, and among the 
most important services are the services of education. We cannot be satisfied 
with education which does not grow to meet new ideas and new needs, be- 
cause our children are going to live, perhaps, in a different world. They are 
going to have to be prepared to meet new ideas, and the old education will 
not be sufficient. We must have greater appreciation of all the creative arts, 
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and that includes the craft arts, work with your hands. We must have much 
greater understanding of the world that we live in. 

I felt last year that we did our young people a great dis-service when we 
allowed them to go into the Army and to go into government services, to go 
even into businesses and be transplanted to other areas of the world with as 
little knowledge of those areas as they seemed to have. Our Army teaches 
our young soldiers how to be soldiers, how to fight, but then frequently, they 
find themselves occupation troops in some area of the world, and nobody ever 
told them that as occupation troops, they actually were ambassadors for our 
type of life and the results that come by having lived in a democracy. No- 
body told them they carried the responsibility of that side of the struggle 
between communism and democracy, and they would have been ill-prepared 
to carry it, because in their homes and in their schools, they had had very 
little preparation. 

Now, if you are going to be a useful ambassador, you are going to know 
what happens in a country. We are the most developed country in the world 
mechanically. We have come through stages over the last hundred and fifty 
years, but vast areas of the world are going to jump from plowing with a 
crooked stick to the atomic age. And who is going to lead, who is going to 
help, because that is a terrific change? Obviously, only the nations that have 
developed by stages, and we know what you have to learn and how you have 
to adjust to new conditions. 

I saw in Israel how a builder, a Czech builder brought his workmen whom 
he was teaching for the first time how to build a house, and he had never 
lived in the area that he was going to build his modern city in. They were 
workers that had been brought to him from Yemen. They had lived in misery, 
and in three years, he taught those people not only how to build a modern 
city, which today is practically built, but he taught them how to live in a mod- 
ern city and how to use the tools to build that city. That is an extraordinary 
achievement, and there are not many areas in the world where you can see 
that actually done. But there are vast areas in the world where it will have 
to be done, and we are preparing today in our country the young people who 
will very likely have to do this job. And it can be done in so many ways, but 
the prerequisite is that we have an education available and that we have 
homes that understand the problem, churches ‘that give to people the desire 
to aid others and that give our own people a sense of security, a feeling that 
we actually have something so good and that we know what it is and that we 
can talk about it. 

Most of us have taken for granted the fact that we had freedoms, the fact 
that we had liberties. We forget that somebody fought once to achieve those 
freedoms and liberties, and that every day we must watch and fight to keep 
them, because if we do not, we will become indifferent and they will slip away 
from us. 

So there is a great deal that devolves on each one of us as citizens and on 
each one of us as members of organizations. You belong to one of the most 
powerful groups in the country. You must have a sense of responsibility. If 
you don’t have that sense, your country is going to suffer, and not only your 
country, but the rest of the world. But you must have it, coming out of your 
sense of responsibility as an individual and flowering in your membership in 
an organization. You must have it because now you have grown in strength, 
and with that strength has come responsibility. 

I believe that if you really formulate the things you think we must have 
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prepared in a transient period, those are largely the services that will prepare 
us and our young people for new situations and allow us to meet those situa- 
tions, not to be frightened by them, but to feel sure that under the type of 
flexible government and thinking that we can provide, we can find solutions. 

It is very easy, of course, to live under a dictatorship and to accept the 
fact that the full responsibility is carried by either one man or a small group 
of men and that all you have to do is to obey. Here, we as a people have to 
choose our leaders, and we have to be careful and choose leaders who are 
statesmen, who do have vision, who do think beyond today into tomorrow. 
Without that leadership, we will find great difficulty in meeting our prob- 
lems. 

One of our great problems is going to be the distribution of well-being 
which new inventions can bring. That has always been one of our problems, 
because having new inventions, how to distribute the good that it may bring 
and not have it only serve one small group of people—have the good spread 
out—that is a problem of government and the thinking of the leaders and the 
willingness of the people to think also and back their leaders, those that they 
believe have vision and have a realization of what the future can bring. 

The new atomic age is to some people rather a frightening thing. What 
will it do? Where will we find ourselves as individuals? Well, I think what 
we have to do is to think of the opportunities it will give us, of how we can 
so plan and how we can choose our leaders with a feeling that they have 
vision and imagination, so that they will help us to plan to meet any situations 
that arise, and how we can develop a greater sense, a growing sense of social 
responsibility. There was a time when these things happened and people were 
treated as commodities. Nobody thought about what happened to the people. 

That must never happen in our country again. Anything that is going 
to happen must be so planned that what happens to people and their well- 
being is a part of the plan. That requires enlightenment on the part of in- 
dustrial leaders, on the part of government, and on the part of the people as a 
whole. And I would beg of you, everywhere in your own communities, to 
watch the education that is offered both to you as adults and to your children; 
to think of it, now, in a new light; to think of every service that you can de- 
velop. 

There is a new field today, and a very important field, and that is the field 
of mental health. We should develop that service to a very great extent be- 
cause it will help vast numbers of our people to meet new situations and to 
meet them without fear. p 

I think one of the sad things that has happened in our country in the last 
few years is that because of some poor leadership we have come to believe 
that we are not strong enough to meet communism without fear. We have 
been told of the dangers of communism and we have been told very little 
about actually what it is that we are afraid of. The result has been that we 
have built a great fear of something we don’t know much about. And in the 
country as a whole it has had a bad effect because one of the things has been 
to create in the minds of people that among their government servants there 
were many who had fallen to this dangerous ideology. And yet, we did not dis- 
criminate very carefully. 

We often blamed people who had, perhaps, unwisely explored when they 
were young. But, they might have been for a long time without any touch with 
this new ideology that they had explored, but had finally come to see it had 
no value. And yet the mere fact they had once explored it made them dan- 
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gerous. Now, I think that type of fear is bad for people in a democracy. 
The more you know about what you really are afraid of, I think the safer you 
are 


Now, I would say that it was not Karl Marx’ preachings, or his type of 
economy that we were afraid of, because if you read about the evils which he 
wrote against you will find that many of them have been met and conquered. 

What you are really afraid of today is the type of development that has 
come under the leading of Stalin in Soviet Russia which enslaves the mind 
and, of course, the body of the people, which leaves just a few people to 
direct everybody, and which allows no freedom of thought or expression 
below that little group. That is what we really are afraid of, and that can 
only really be met by a greater belief in what we can do and offer as in- 
dividuals in our democracy, and through an understanding of how we par- 
ticipate in our government. 

And we must really participate. We can’t just talk. We have got to act. 
And we must really help to shape what happens in our country. And we must 
see improvement for the masses of people, not for the little group on top. I 
have sat for a long while watching government representatives from the 
Soviet Union in the United Nations. And I sometimes felt so sorry for them 
because they were slaves of the mind. It must take a good deal of com- 
pulsion to make you do things, say things, that you know nobody around the 
table of sixty national representatives really believes. 

And here in Los Angeles I will tell you a story of what I mean by slavery 
of the mind. In the last meeting that I was a representative in Paris in 
1951 a very well educated Soviet representative, the Ambassador to Paris 
from the Soviet Union serving in Committee Three where I was serving, 
turned to me, got up and said, “And at this very moment the United States 
cares so little about its workers that in the streets of Los Angeles now they 
are dying of famine by the hundreds of thousands.” 

I waited until the end of that speech and I said, “I will try to get you 
some affidavits of the workers of Los Angeles that they are not dying in the 
streets by the hundreds of thousands.” 

I knew Pavelov knew that he was lying and I said so. But, a few minutes 
later a young man got up from Russia. I didn’t think he had ever been in this 
country, and I knew he probably believed what he was saying. And he said, 
“Mrs. Roosevelt tells us that workers are not dying of famine in the streets 
of Los Angeles by the hundreds of thousands. What she does not know is 
that they are crawling back to their hovels and dying in their hovels.” 

Well, all you can say to that, of course, is that I think the workers in Los 
Angeles are not going to like having their homes called hovels. And that I 
said, and agreed to more affidavits. 

But the men who say those things are slaves of the mind and that, of 
course, means slavery of the body. And that is what we really are opposed to. 
That is what we want to try to prevent anywhere in the world. That is 
actually what we want so to oppose through demonstration of what can be 
done by people who are not slaves of the mind, that everywhere in the world 
the word will go out where people are free, where people accept individual 
responsibility they can meet new situations, they can change conditions, and 
they need not be afraid because they will control in the interest of the well- 
being of all the people the plans of the future. They will not try to hold back 
development, but they will try to see that all development is made to serve 
not a few, but the well-being of the people as a whole. 
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In closing, I would like to say to you that I think you are perhaps the 
greatest factor in accomplishing this in the future. It is not going to be easy 
to accomplish. It is going to take courage, nct fear. It is going to mean 
that you choose leaders and trust them and that you work without ceasing 
to broaden your own vision to have an understanding of the world and to 
help the younger generations as they come to meet the difficulties which are 
sure to come with all new development. 

I wish for you as citizens and for you as members of a great and strong 
group of people who mean much to your nation the courage to go forward, 
the vision to imagine and see possibilities in the future, and the strength not 
to be afraid. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: There is little I can say to express our own deep 
appreciation for the words of wisdom, the words of vision, and the great 
words of courage which Mrs. Roosevelt has brought to us. I only want to say 
to her for the delegates here assembled and for the membership that we have 
the privilege of representing throughout our great country and throughout 
Canada that we shall continue to draw new inspiration from the shining ex- 
ample which your life has been to us, and we pledge to you to work to carry 
forward our responsibilities as trade unionists, as citizens, and as free people 
in making our contribution in the effort to carry forward the economic, the 
political, the social and moral responsibilities that we have. 

And we pray to God that He shall bless you with continued good health 
so that you can continue to be this living, shining spiritual example to people 
everywhere. 

Thank you, and God bless you, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

When we originally talked about what we wanted to do at this convention 
we said that we really wanted to make this convention a little bit different 
and that essentially we wanted to get an expression of the finest spiritual 
qualities that we believe have made America great and has given our move- 
ment real meaning. And we said, “Who are the two people in America who 
in a personal way symbolize this sense of spiritual dedication to basic human 
and democratic values?” We first thought of Mrs. Roosevelt, and the second 
person whom we thought we would like to come here today and share this 
wonderful occasion with us was another person whom we believe to be the 
second other person in America who symbolizes in a personal way these won- 
derful, spiritual, human values. The second person unfortunately has been ill in 
recent days and could not come, and he expressed great regret because he 
would be denied the privilege of sharing with Mrs, Roosevelt the honors of 
this occasion. 

Immediately following lunch, Secretary Carey will read the message from 
this other great American. 

At this time, again, I wish to thank Mrs. Roosevelt, and the convention 
will now stand recessed until 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

... At 11:50 o’clock, A.M., the convention recessed until 2:00 o’clock, P.M. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock, P.M. by President 
Reuther, who introduced General Counsel Goldberg. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. President, Mrs. Roosevelt, ladies 
and gentlemen: This is not a memorial nor a sad occasion. We are here this 
afternoon to present a report to you on the Philip Murray Memorial Founda- 
tion and to witness the showing of a short film which contains some of the 
highlights of the life of our great departed leader, Phil Murray. At each table 
there is a report of the activities of the Foundation. Since all of you have 
participated in the affairs of the Foundation and have made its work pos- 
sible I commend to you the reading of the report. We—and when I say “we” 
I mean the officers and trustees of the Foundation, including our distinguished 
guest Eleanor Roosevelt—are very proud of the activities of the Founda- 
tion. We believe that we have discharged the trust that you have bestowed 
upon us, and I call your attention to a very significant item in the report. If 
you will turn to the second to the last page before the end of the report you 
will see a list of the contributions to the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation 
in which we have listed all of the contributions made by our International 
Unions. You will see a list of the grants made by the Foundation, and you 
will see another thing that I think is very significant and of which we are 
very proud. We have dispersed approximately a million dollars. The costs 
of administration of the Foundation are none. This, again, I think is a rather 
unique record of activity for an institution of this character. I can say con- 
fidentially that one of the reasons the costs of administration are none is that 
whenever we did have a cost of administration we passed it on to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO so that they paid the cost and that 
our Foundation money could be given solely for grants, which has been done. 

I want to say a word now about our films. This film has been prepared 
and presented by Henry Fleisher, our very able and efficient Director of 
Publicity in the CIO, his staff and associates, and by the Henry J. Kauffman 
Agency who do such good work for us as an advertising agency. It is nota 
Hollywood production. I say that not in terms of apology. We do not intend 
it to be. We wanted you at this convention and in your local unions and 
meeting halls to have a small, short, modest film that would recall to you the 
face, the presence, the personality of the living spirit who is here today and 
will always be with us, Phil Murray. That is the purpose of the film and that 
is what we aim to do, and we hope that we have succeeded in doing that. 

This is not the final print of the film. There are one or two small things 
that in the haste of preparation we will have to correct. The Steelworkers 
will notice that where we have a scene of the signing of the first steel agree- 
ment in the film we see here today the signatory is our genial friend, Joe 
Larkin, of Bethlehem Steel Company. Well, that, of course, isn’t historically 
accurate. It took Bethlehem a few years to become the good friends of ours 
that they now are. The first stee] agreement was signed by the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. But 
that will be corrected when we edit the film. 

But I think you are going to enjoy this occasion, because I know that I 
enjoyed it when I saw Phil Murray again. So I will now ask the projector 
if he is ready and will commence showing the film. 

. .. At this time the film referred to, ‘Imprint of a Man,” was shown. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think by your applause you have expressed 
your approval of the film you just saw. I would like to announce that it will 
be available, prints are being made and that if unions want to use this in 
their educational work or in the relationship to other activities, you can 
write to the CIO Publicity Department and secure copies of the film from 
that department. 

At 3:00 o’clock we will consider the resolution on Political Action, and I 
would like to have the ushers distribute that so the delegates will have it in 
their possession before then. 

I now call upon the Resolutions Committee to continue its report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


. .- Committee Member Maher submitted the following report: 


Resolution No, 54 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


While the CIO has a primary concern in prevention of work accidents, 
this organization cannot ignore the total national accident rate which visits 
immeasurable suffering and grief upon the American people each year. 

The record shows that during the calendar year 1953 a total of 95,000 
men, women and children were slaughtered in all accidents while an es- 
timated 9,600,000 were injured to an extent that incapacitated them. 

Here are the figures: 














Type of Accident Killed Injured 
Public Motor Vehicle 35,000 1,250,000 
Work Motor Vehicle 3,000 100,000 
Other Work Accidents 12,000 1,900,000 
Home _ Accidents 29,000 4,350,000 
Other Accidents 16,000 2,000,000 








95,000 9,600,000 


This carnage occurred in the workplaces, houses, schools, and on the 
highways of our country where law prescribes and morality dictates that the 
people be safe in their peace and dignity. All but a comparatively few of 
these accidents are preventable. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That the CIO authorizes and instructs the National CIO Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health to continue the efforts, through cooperation 
with all public and private agencies, to reduce the toll taken of the American 
people each year by fatal and crippling accidents. 


2. We urge all CIO affiliates to work diligently in their respective States 
and local communities by the same means to the same end. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 
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Resolution No. 48 
STATEMENT ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


This Convention reaffirms the words and spirit of the Statement on 
Ethical Practices and Democratic Rights adopted by the CIO in previous 
years. 

Our Statement on Ethical Practices and Democratic Rights emphasizes 
the determination of the CIO and its affiliated unions to wage war on un- 
ethical practices within and without the trade union movement, and to 
take all necessary steps to emphasize the democratic rights of individual 
trade union members. 

Departures from morality and high ethical principles are evil and harm- 
ful to society, regardless of the circumstances or surroundings in which they 
take place. Public officials who betray their trust and businessmen who use 
corrupt methods and bribery to gain their ends are both equally guilty of 
wrong-doing; they can no more—and no less—escape blame for their actions 
than the racketeers who prey upon the labor movement, seeking to use its 
respected organizations as a front for nefarious personal gains. 

Each American loses an essential part of his rights and privileges as a 
citizen wherever corrupt practices flourish. High ethical standards are 
essential to our democratic way of life and the well-being of our people. 
Freedom from political corruption depends upon freedom from both moral 
and legal guilt. 

The CIO joins all decent Americans concerned for the future welfare of 
our nation in expressing our unqualified opposition to such practices by indi- 
viduals, corporations, special interests and organizations. 

As for our part, we in the CIO are determined to continue those policies 
which have made our organization clean, decent and honest, and to keep it so. 


Protection of Rights of Individual Trade Union Members 


The protection of the rights of individual trade union members is like- 
wise an essential part of our American trade union attitude. We recognize 
these most fundamental of rules, flowing from the basic democratic principles 
to which all CIO unions adhere: 


1. The power of the organization derives ultimately from its membership, 
whose will, democratically expressed through the established rules of the 
organization, is the final union authority. 


2. The right to join the organization and the right to receive the benefits 
provided by the organization is not denied to any eligible worker because of 
race, creed or color. 


3. Each member of the organization has not only the right, but the duty, 
to participate in the process of democratic self-government by which the 
will of the membership is formulated and expressed. 


4. No worker who becomes a member of the organization in accordance 
with its laws can be expelled, suspended, or denied the right to participate 
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in its internal affairs except for violations of the established constitution, 
rules, laws, or by-laws of the organization. 

5. Any member of the organization who is charged with a violation of its 
constitution, rules, laws, or by-laws, is entitled to a fair hearing and trial 
of the charges against him. Union proceedings, of course, are not court 
proceedings. Formal representation by attorneys is neither necessary nor 
desirable, but the basic substance of fair procedure must be preserved. 
Every member charged with violation of his organization’s constitution, rules, 
laws, or by-laws, must be informed of the charge against him. He must be 
permitted to hear the evidence against him, and to present evidence of his 
own. The decision must be based upon the facts determined sa the body 
designated to investigate and hear the charges. 

6. Every member found guilty of an offense against his organization by a 
local trial committee or a local union has the right to appeal to some higher 
body within the union having the power to correct any abuses of disciplinary 
power which may occur. 

These, we believe, are fundamental principles of fair play and fair demo- 
cratic trade unionism. Form is unimportant. The manner in which these 
principles are carried into operation necessarily will vary in each organiza- 
tion affiliated with the CIO. But each such affiliate has by its own inde- 
pendent democratic process formulated detailed laws and rules designed to 
assure that the foregoing principles will, in fact, be honored in the day-to-day 
conduct of the affairs of the organization. 


Standing Committee On Ethical Practices 


This Convention endorses the actions taken by our Executive Officers, 
Executive Committee and Executive Board during the past year, to protect 
the: CIO’s reputation for honest, clean, democratic trade unionism. We com- 
mend them for their firm determination to carry out the spirit of the CIO’s 
Statement on Ethical Practices and Democratic Rights. They have acted 
in accord with the concept, stated by our Convention in years past, that “our 
members shall not be denied their right to an honest, decent, democratic 
trade unionism, single-mindedly devoted to the advancement of the interests 
of American workers and the welfare of the nation.” 

This Convention reaffirms the statements of our Officers and Executive 
Board that “there is no room in the legitimate labor movement for crooks 
or Communists.” 

We endorse the prompt and effective manner in which our President, 
after learning of crooked practices in the administration of welfare funds 
in a small number of local unions in New York City, took immediate steps 
to deny to crooks and racketeers the use of the good name of the CIO as a 
cloak for their corruption. We commend, also, the officials of the interna- 
tional union concerned, for the actions taken to stop maladministration and 
malfeasance in the handling of welfare funds by a few local union officers. 

The CIO Convention endorses the decision of the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Board to create a CIO Standing Committee on Ethical Practices with 
this two-pronged function: 

1. Promptly to investigate any charges or allegations of maladministration 
of welfare or other union funds within the CIO, and to report to the Presi- 
dent and Executive Board of the CIO their recommendations for prompt 
remedial action; and 
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2. Promptly to formulate recommendations for standards for welfare 
funds; and if demonstrated to be necessary, for appropriate legislation to 
help make certain that welfare funds are honestly administered. 

We commend the Standing Committee on Ethical Practices for its report 
on welfare, health and retirement funds; and we accept its recommendations 
—designed to assure honest, trustworthy and responsible administration of 
welfare funds—as essentials of CIO policy within the framework of this 
Statement on Ethical Practices and Democratic Rights. 

We call upon other elements of our society—particularly all branches of 
government and industry—to act with equal vigor against dishonesty and 
unethical practices wherever they may be found within their ranks. We ask 
them to join with us in attacking and stamping out racketeering and im- 
moral elements in American life. 

Morality is an individual as well as a social matter. An eternal vigilance 
by all segments of society against the weakening of moral standards within 
their ranks will bring a stronger democracy. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 15 
SUPPORT OF INSURANCE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


The Insurance Workers of America, CIO, is one of the youngest members 
of the great family of CIO unions. 

As white collar workers, the members of the Insurance Workers of 
America are proud of their affiliation with other organized men and women 
workers. As active trade unionists who themselves negotiate with their own 
employers collective bargaining agreements providing for insurance benefits, 
insurance workers know how important it is to secure maximum insurance 
benefits in these contracts. They also know how best to advise other or- 
ganized workers as to the safest and most economical ways of supplementing 
the coverage provided in collective bargaining contracts. 

Although the life insurance companies organized by the Insurance Workers 
of America do not carry the Union’s label on their policies, every Union mem- 
ber does carry a membership card and usually wears a Union lapel button. 

The vast majority of the IWA-CIO’s contracts contain union shop clauses, 
the notable exception being the Union’s contract with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Agents employed by this company in the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania and the greater metropolitan area of New 
York who do not carry union membership cards are free riders in every sense 
of the term, and should be treated accordingly. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations urges its affiliates and their 
members to look to members of the Insurance Workers of America, CIO, 
as the insurance agents best equipped to assist and advise other union mem- 
bers on problems relating to insurance protection. 

The CIO urges its affiliated unions and their local unions, wherever 
possible, to purchase and renew group insurance policies with companies 
under contract with the Insurance Workers of America, CIO, as long as 
conditions of the Insurance Policies are competitive with other companies. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 
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. . . A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


DELEGATE O’DELL, Insurance Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates: I just want to make note today that this group that I represent 
are not the brokers that we talked about this morning. This is a bunch of 
working agents who I think should have their problem brought before you 
so that you will have an understanding of what it is we are trying to ac- 
complish. 

In the first place, in effect this is what might be termed a form of union 
label resolution. Our problem is that insurance policies do not have labels 
on them. They are printed by companies and they are sold to individuals. 
We have never yet got around to negotiations getting union labels on the 
policies. But we do ask that you look for union recognition either through 
union cards or through buttons that our members wear on their lapels. 

Yesterday, we spent a great deal of time discussing the question of or- 
ganization. The organizing of insurance agents has been and continues to be 
an extremely difficult task. We believe that you will make certainly an in- 
direct, if not a direct, contribution to the organization of these insurance 
agents if through the request for the union button and the union card, you 
bring it to the attention of not only our members, but their associates who 
encourage them to come into the union, 

We have this kind of a problem. In the States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey we have contracts with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. We have been fortunate and we are able to maintain sufficient mem- 
bership there to guarantee bargaining power. But because we cannot get a 
union shop in that area it is extremely difficult for us to carry so many free 
riders, and we believe you are making a real contribution to strengthening 
the labor movement, because when we say what is good for America is good 
for the CIO I think it is also true that what is good for the CIO is good for 
our union. And it is good for CIO to see to it that all organized people are 
encouraged to get into organizations. Now, you may think that possibly we 
are only asking you to buy union insurance for the sake of buying union in- 
surance. I want to assure you that the great majority of these men who 
carry our union cards have service anywhere from two to three years up to 
twenty-five and thirty years. They are men trained in the business. They 
have an excellent record. Their reputations and characters are thoroughly 
looked into before they get employment, and they must maintain that high 
standard not only to work for the companies but to be members of our Union. 
I assure you when you deal with these union men you will be dealing with the 
kind of men that you can depend upon to give you the kind of service that 
a brother and sister in the labor movement has the right to expect from 
another member of the labor movement. 

I would just like to say one thing in addition, and that is that while we 
can talk about these things at a convention, we can talk about them in our 
union paper, we would ask you, and will from time to time ask you, for an 
opportunity to come before groups, executive boards, local unions, industrial 
councils, in order to give you a down-to-earth localized picture of the service 
that we can give and in the way in which you can cooperate in this very 
worthwhile thing. I think this is something that will contribute to the 
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strength of the labor movement, and I know that in so doing we will advance 
that cause to which we are all dedicated. Thank you very much. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 55 
POLITICAL ACTION 


The congressional and state elections of 1954 presented labor and the 
liberal forces in America with crucial problems. 

Most of the liberal and progressive senators who won election in the 
Fair Deal victory of 1948 were up for reelection and facing the concerted 
attack of the forces of reaction. 

Two years previously President Eisenhower won election by a margin 
of over six million votes and pulled in with him a slim congressional major- 
ity. 

Elated by their victory of 1952, big business supporters of the Admin- 
istration were determined to nail down their gains in 1954. Supporting their 
determination were unlimited campaign funds derived from the tax-favored 
oil companies, utility companies, and large corporations. 

They sought a repetition of the 1950 congressional elections in which 
some of labor’s good friends were defeated. 

As the campaign of 1954 progressed, the personal prestige and popularity 
of the President of the United States was exploited to an extent unprece- 
dented in American political history. The Vice President of the United 
States, using the cloak of high office, toured the country voicing slander 
and calumny. 

The whole Vast apparatus of television, radio and newspapers was 
mobilized to convert the 6,000,000 vote margin of 1952 into a congressional 
victory in 1954, 

Despite this intensive effort, big business failed to achieve its major 
political objectives. The three senators, Douglas, Murray and Humphrey, 
who were the special targets of this big business group, were reelected by 
substantial margins and two of the principal spokesmen of reaction, Cordon 
and Ferguson, were defeated. 

In the House of Representatives 22 additional liberal representatives 
were elected with the active support of labor, while of the five Democrats 
defeated only two had labor support. 

In the state capitols throughout the nation 11 liberal governors—in- 
cluding three in the South—supplanted reactionary incumbents, while no 
liberal incumbent suffered defeat. 

This conspicuous failure by the forces of reaction to maintain their total 
control of the government of the United States may be attributed to: 

1. The failure of the Republican Administration, which Secretary of In- 
terior McKay described on April 12, 1953, as “representing business and in- 
dustry,” to maintain an economy of full employment and full production. 

2. The failure of the Republican Administration to resist the rapacity 
and greed of the utility industry, the oil industry and big timber and land 
owners and its acquiescence in the wholesale give-away of the nation’s natural 
resources. 

3. The failure of the Republican Administration to give tax relief to 
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those most in need of it and its granting of tax favors to wealthy individuals 
and big corporations. 

4. The failure of the Republican Administration to recognize and act upon 
the problems of the small businessman. 

5. The failure of the Republican Administration to fulfill its solemn prom- 
ises of 1952 in the fields of housing, education, health, civil rights, minimum 


wages. 

6. The failure of the Republican Administration to give heed to the 
plight of the farmer or recognize his need for an equitable share in the mar- 
ket price of his products. 

7. The failure of the Republican Administration to maintain the high 

moral leadership of the free forces in the world which was ours in previous 
years. 
To these factors must be added the more effective organization and hard 
work of the National and many local CIO Political Action Committees, and 
other groups which supported liberal candidates. In the campaign of 1954 
they devoted increasing skill and unstinting energy in mobilizing the voters 
and explaining the issues. In those areas where CIO members worked at 
political action on a year-round basis building ward, precinct and neighbor- 
hood organizations—there the greatest gains were made in both the 1952 
and 1954 elections. 

Many of the races were decided by a margin of one vote per precinct or 
less, which makes even more emphatic the necessity of year-round activity 
directed toward registration. No individual can say that his vote, or failure 
to vote, did not influence the course of the election. 

We recognize that the elections of 1956 will pose new problems. The 
forces of reaction will adopt new appeals and new methods in the attempt 
to win the allegiance of the voters. They will, unless present signs are mis- 
leading, resort even more to the use of smear and slander. They will con- 
tinue to avoid hard democratic debate on the issues and rely even more 
heavily on the gimmicks and devices of hucksters. 

We recognize further that the liberal forces in the country whom we 
believe to be in the majority, must make even more important gains than 
were scored in the election of 1954 if our nation is to become and remain 
a land of abundance, security and peace. We cannot forever be content with 
mere resistance to reaction. Stagnation in the political life of our nation 
will as surely lead to disaster as the failure to make progress in the eco- 
nomic life of our nation. 

It is up to those members of Congress who have won their seats because 
of their faith and belief in democratic ideas to formulate and fight for 
constructive solutions to the problems which confront us. Only by such 
action will they arouse the enthusiasm and interest of the majority of the 
voters. 

Workers in each of the major industries of our country face needless 
uncertainties. Farmers have no assurance that they will be able to sell their 
crops for a fair return. Small business men are threatened by over-grown 
competitors. Parents are concerned with the educational facilities available 
to their children, those who suffer illness are further plagued with financial 
worry, home-seekers and new families are at the mercy of real estate opera- 
tors and bankers, the aged and pensioned must skimp and save to last out 
each month. The hungry and homeless in lands across the seas who fight 
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for freedom and democracy are uncertain of their support from democracy’s 
greatest sovereign power. 

These problems admit of no alternative save solution. To fail to meet 
them is to confess the failure of democracy. To fail to make a vigorous 
attack upon them means breaking faith with the voters and defeat at the 
polls. 

Democracy is a continuing and dynamic process. In 1955 over 600 cities 
and counties in the United States will elect officials to carry on local ad- 
ministrative and judicial affairs. The caliber of these officials will determine 
the kind of schools our children will attend, the efficiency and honesty of our 
police and fire departments, the maintenance of health and sanitary standards 
in our communities, the development of recreational resources and the up- 
keep of our streets and parks, the degree and extent of public welfare avail- 
able to the less fortunate, the type of justice dispensed by local courts, and 
hundreds of other details affecting our daily lives. We urge our State and 
City CIO Councils and local Political Action Committees to cooperate and 
join with other people of goodwill to insure the broadest participation in 
these elections to the fullest extent possible to the end that our system of 
government be made sound and responsive to the needs of all the people. 

We in the CIO are proud of the contribution we are making to the life 
of our nation. We are proud of our place in the ranks of those who fight 
for economic justice and political democracy. To that fight we pledge our 
unending support. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That this convention lauds and commends the many CIO members 
actively engaged in the political life of our nation and salutes their patri- 
otism and good citizenship, 

2. That this convention calls upon all CIO members and their families 
to continue to recognize and meet the responsibilities and obligations of good 
citizenship. 

3. That this convention authorizes and directs the CIO Political Action 
Committee to continue to direct and expand the political activities of the 
CIO; and to service, direct and coordinate the work of the political action 
committees of the state, county and city councils; to provide all possible 
aid and cooperation to the political action departments of the International 
Unions; to carry on the task of political education and training on behalf 
of the CIO; and to do all other things necessary and proper to the accom- 
plishment of the policy of CIO as outlined in this resolution. 

4. The CIO PAC is further authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the political agencies of other labor organizations and with farmers, con- 
sumers, church groups, small businessmen, professional men, white collar 
workers, minority groups and all other groups and citizens genuinely devoted 
to the democratic ideas of public service and welfare as is the CIO. 

5. We direct the CIO PAC to continue to act in its traditional non-parti- 
san manner, supporting the progressive forces within both major political 
parties and basing its judgments on platforms and records of performance. 

6. We urge all State and City Councils and local Political Action Com- 
mittees to put more emphasis on encouraging CIO members to be active 
in year-round politics at the ward, precinct, and neighborhood levels so that 
our members can participate in the formulation of the program and selection 
of liberal candidates of ability and integrity. 
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7. The CIO PAC is authorized and directed to solicit from each member 
of the CIO a voluntary contribution of at least $1.00 a year. We call upon 
each International Union to immediately take steps to plan their 1955 fund 
raising drives and we call upon the State and City Councils to fully cooper- 
ate so as to avoid competition between local and national PAC fund-raising 
campaigns. : 

8. This convention further calls upon each affiliated organization of the 
CIO to take effective action to insure that every qualified member of the 
CIO is registered to vote and, where necessary, has paid his or her poll tax. 
We call upon every CIO local union to immediately check their membership 
lists against the registered voters lists in their communities and proceed 
to launch a vigorous campaign to make certain every CIO member is a regis- 
tered voter. Such registration campaigns shall be directed to all adults 
within the CIO member’s family and carried on in the community as well 
as in the place of work. 

9. We express praise and approval of the work of the CIO Political 
Action Committee, its Director, Jack Kroll, al] CIO International Unions, 
City and State Councils, all CIO Regional Directors and representatives and 
members who have worked to carry forward the political action program 
of our organization in our efforts to raise the standards of government to 
higher levels of public service and responsibility. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the recommendation of the 
committee. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes the Director of the CIO- 
PAC, Brother Jack Kroll. 


DIRECTOR KROLL: President Reuther, officers and delegates to this 
great convention: I am not going to try to rehash the entire 1954 campaign 
and your participation in it. That has been done in the report of the Presi- 
dent to the Convention, and it has been spelled out in the resolution which 
you have in your hands, and I suggest that you read it fully. 

But there are certain things that I would like to comment on here today. 
For instance, we have adopted as a slogan, “Your vote is the vote that 
counts.” This slogan emphasizes the truth of that statement more than ever 
before. There have been six Senatorial seats won or lost by a single vote. 
In New York State a Governor was elected with less than one vote a precinct. 
There have been many Congressional seats won or lost by a single vote. 

I would like to say that while the membership of the CIO is better reg- 
istered, in my opinion, than any other group in America, we still have room 
for improvement, and our slogan of “Every CIO Member a Registered 
Voter” can and should be our goal for 1956. 

There are a number of other things to which I would like to call your at- 
tention. Out of 21 Congressional seats that were won by liberal candidates, 
Democratic candidates, if you please, 18 were won in surplus labor areas— 
that is, where there were large numbers of workers unemployed. We made a 
check of the suburbs that went so heavily against us in those industrial com- 
munities and we found that where our people had moved out to those sub- 
urbs in times of prosperity today they are returning to the Democratic fold, 
even though the Republican majority was reduced in those suburbs or they 
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went Democratic. Of course you all know that there are eight Republican 
Governors who were retired to private life and were replaced by eight good, 
Democratic Governors with the whole-hearted support of the CIO-PAC. 

Furthermore, in the South three reactionary Democratic Governors were 
replaced by three good, liberal Democrats, with the support of your organi- 
zation. 

There is one other thing I would like to call to your attention. There is a 
great to-do about the farmers’ allegiance to the Republican Party. Let me 
remind you that in those areas where the farmers’ income was reduced— 
in Minnesota, in Wisconsin and one or two other states, the dairy products 
states, the chicken raiser states—in those states the farmers voted for the 
liberal candidates, and in other states where the farmers’ income had not 
dropped so drastically the farmers remained in the Republican fold. But, by 
and large, I would say that the farmers vote their economic interests exactly 
as the workers vote their economic interests, and we welcome them in the 
fight for the good abundance in America. 

In 1950 we lost three good Senators because of the filth and the slime and 
the money that was expended to beat these people. We lost Senator Pepper, 
we lost Senator Graham and we lost Senator Thomas of Utah. The very same 
tactics that were used so successfully in 1950 were again tried in a half a 
dozen states of the nation. The prime target, of course, was Senator 
Humphrey in Minnesota, Senator Douglas in Illinois and Senator Murray 
in Montana. And in the South the original targets in the primary were 
Sparkman, Kefauver and Kerr of Oklahoma, and you all know the results 
there. 

The money that was spent, the funds that were expended by our opposi- 
tion, the filth and the slime that was resorted to in those campaigns, the 
tricks that were thought up by the Madison Avenue hucksters, all of them 
were to no avail. On the contrary, we did win out with a good senator from 
Oregon and we got a good man from the State of Wyoming, Senator 
O’Mahoney. 

Now, to me that is very encouraging. That is encouraging because of not 
only the good job we have done, the good job we attempted to do, but also 
the fact that the independent voters in 1954 were not fooled. There 
are approximately 10 million independent voters in America. That was evi- 
dence they shared in the splitting of the ballot. 

You have one party that elected the Governor and the other party 
elected the Lieutenant-Governor. You have Senators of one political party 
and Governors of another political party. 

Now, to me that is a very fine indication of the things that we have 
been able to accomplish, as a CIO Political Action Committee, for this 
reason: We have been insisting on talking issues, candidates should talk 
issues. We have been insisting that candidates make their program and 
live up to their program. And we have one thought, in mind. The 
independent voter, by insisting that candidates talk issues and make their 
thoughts known and bring the issues to the fore, those independent voters, 
together with our efforts, are indicative of the good, clean, fresh things 
sweeping the political field of America. It is a good omen in the future. 

There is one more thing and I will leave the floor. There is one thing 
that has passed pretty much unnoticed that I feel is one of the greatest 
accomplishments in this election, and that is this: You remember in the 
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spring CIO came out and made known the growing unemployment in America 
and we attempted to make unemployment, or full employment, a real issue in 
this campaign. President Eisenhower said he would take another look at 
it in a month or two or three, and another look at it in another month. Then 
he got busy campaigning. He was campaigning harder than any President 
ever campaigned before. And just as he got out into the country as a whole 
he found out that the voters of America didn’t consider unemployment as a 
passing issue, and that the second best was not enough. 

So, he changed, too, and he talked about a five hundred million dollar 
economy as though that was his original idea, and you know it was not. But, 
it is good. I hope he believes it. I hope he can convince his own party that 
full employment is a necessity to a victorious political party, that any party 
that turns its back on any individual citizen of America who through no fault 
of his own, is in trouble, will suffer defeat at the polling places in America. 

Now, then, I would like to turn to the job ahead. In 1955 there will be 
600 city and state elections in this country. These city and state elections 
are a good training ground for keeping your political action committees 
together. It is a good opportunity for you to get more political know-how, 
and it is important to you and your family in your own communities, and 
we will attempt to get to you the information as to just what is happening 
in these communities so that you can participate in them. 

Now, it is not going to be easy in 1955 or 1956. It is going to be a worth- 
while job, though. And I would like to say this to you in conclusion: The 
CIO came out of this election with probably higher standing, greater pres- 
tige, more recognition of our ability to organize politically as we organize 
industrially. We are today probably recognized more than we ever have been 
before in the political life of the nation. And it is important that we live 
up to that. 

There is room for tremendous improvement in registration, in knowing the 
issues, and in getting the issues not only to our neighbors, out shop-mates, 
but also into the homes of the country. 

My friends, we are going ahead, we have gone a little way that way. We 
have developed tens of thousands of CIO members who have become veterans 
on the political field. This is the eleventh year of the Political Action Com- 
mittee since it was founded by Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, this we 
have learned over the years, to get political “savvy,” tens of thousands of our 
members have it. They have it now, they have the know-how and they know 
how to organize politically, and I am sure that that sort of an organization 
will do the job that we are all looking to do, the job of implementing our 
families, through family participation, minority groups and all members of 
the CIO, plus the liberal-thinking element in the community. 

I have said this time and again, but I think it bears repetition. This 
America of ours, and I say ours, is a rich country in resources, both natural 
and human. America can fulfill the dreams that we talk about here in con- 
vention, that we dream about at night when we are ready to go to sleep. We 
can make this country of ours the kind of a country we dream about, but 
nobody is going to give it to you. You are going to go out and work hard; 
you are going to have to do a lot of footwork in order to get that kind of a 
land. But it can be done, because in your own hands that ballot is a kind of 
an instrument, it is a tool to work with, that, if we work with it properly, 
America can be that kind of a land. And I say to you who have participated 
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in the PAC, its work and activities, you have done a good job. Much remains 
to be done, and let’s get on with that job. ; 

But before I close I would like to express my personal thanks and appre- 
ciation to President Reuther and his associates for their helpfulness, for their 
advice, for the wise counsel that they have given to us in the PAC in many of 
the tough problems that faced us in this past year. I would like to express to 
Executive Vice President Riffe and his directors in the field our thanks for a 
good job well done. And also, to the International Unions, of course, without 
which the CIO-PAC doesn’t amount to a hill of beans, for the generous sup- 
port both in the field and in the headquarters when strategy was decided; 
and to all of you delegates who participated in political action in 1954, my 
personal thanks and to the thousand of members throughout the country I 
would like to say a hearty thank-you, for a good job well done. But there is 
tremendous room for improvement, more improvement in 1955 and 1956. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER. The Chair now recognizes the President of the 
CIO Transport Workers, Brother Mike Quill. 


DELEGATE QUILL, Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
First, let me say that the thanks of this convention should go to Director 
Kroll, to his staff, and to the members of the Political Action Committee. 
After saying this, some of the other things I have to say might not be so pop- 
ular with some sections of this convention. I have a habit once in awhile of 
saying things that are not too popular. 

I have some doubts now, after watching PAC for many years, as to the 
advisability of carrying on PAC in its present blueprint. I am afraid as we 
roll along year after year that we are tying ourselves tighter and tighter to 
the Democratic party. As a matter of fact, if we keep going this way, we 
will find ourselves in a very few years as the most live and active wing of the 
Democratic party, and I think it is a danger. I don’t know what the officers 
of CIO would like to do, or what you delegates would like to do, but I believe 
that good and all as the job has been done in PAC, serious consideration 
should be given to building in America a really and truly independent politi- 
cal party of CIO, so that the workers will have the choice to stand up sepa- 
rately and apart from any of the existing parties. 

I will briefly state my reasons for doing this. We heard Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell make a fine speech. How he will implement that speech in 
the Republican party when he goes back to Washington is another question. 
He spoke about the union shop and the right-to-work legislation that was 
created to kill the labor unions in 17 states of this country. If you look at the 
record, you will find that 14 of the 17 states are Democratic states and they 
have this anti-labor right-to-work legislation, and we have hooked ourselves 
hook, line and sinker to that Democratic party. 

When we talk about this convention, there is no section of the United 
States that errs on the question of discrimination so gravely as some of those 
Democratic states. And still, you pass the length and breadth of this coun- 
try, and the average workingman believes that we are giving aid and comfort 
to the Democratic party that has this anti-labor legislation and that shouts 
the loudest about letting the black and white boys sit in the same classrooms 
of the schools of this country. 

I am not talking about a third party like the Progressive party of Henry 
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Wallace. That was created solely to split the liberal and progressive vote in 
this country. I am talking about a true party of labor that would give aid 
and comfort and rally a progressive vote for good candidates. I am not 
talking about a political party that would nominate its own candidate for 
President of the United States, but I am talking about a party that would 
be strong enough to have something to say about that nomination. If we 
are not ready for a national labor party in this country, then we should at 
least give serious consideration to forming labor parties in the states through- 
out this country where it is impossible for us to walk with the existing Demo- 
cratic party. 

We had a labor party in the State of New York. Did we, while the labor 
party was in the hands of decent trade unions, weaken the progressive and 
liberal vote? Hell no, we did not! Twice we gave 600,000 votes to Governor 
Lehman and to President Roosevelt. And through our inaction and because 
of the laziness of a great section of the labor movement in New York that 
growing, young, fighting American labor party slipped out of our hands into 
the hands of the Left Wing and into the hands of strangers, where it didn’t 
belong. 

But what situation do we have in New York today? We have a situation 
where it is impossible for CIO to get along with the Democratic party. We 
have a liberal Governor elected in New York, thanks to the CIO, and to 
Louis Hollander, who led the fight for him. Would that Governor be nomi- 
nated in the first place by Tammany Hall and the ring that runs Tammany 
Hall? He would not. The leadership of the Democratic party in New York 
State didn’t want Congressman Roosevelt and they didn’t want Averell Har- 
riman. It was as a result of the fight that CIO made for Roosevelt that we 
got Harriman as a compromise. We can’t boast too loud about the election 
of this liberal, and we believe he will make a good Governor because he only 
squeaked through by 11,000 votes. Had the Republicans voted more of the 
tombstones up-state he wouldn’t be elected at all. But the bungling and 
blundering of the Democratic party in New York State created this situation. 

What, then, did they do with Franklin Roosevelt? They performed a 
major operation. They led him like a lamb to the slaughter. They did the 
most scientific job of knife slashing that any political party could do. But 
leave it to Tammany to do it. We can’t get all-out overwhelming support for 
PAC in the state of New York because the average worker in New York City 
says, “Listen, I am not going to give a dollar of PAC money to you so that 
you will give it to Tammany racketeers.” And that is the approach. All 
across the country we find the blundering of the Democratic party weighing 
us down. We have to apologize for the Democrats in the states, the Dixie- 
crats in the states where they have these anti-labor laws and where we have 
discrimination running wild. 

Take the other end of the country, in the State of California, where 
another Roosevelt ran on issues and brought out the issues boldly with every 
big-wig of the Democratic party from Stephen Mitchell down—yes, and in- 
cluding Stephen Mitchell—knifing Jimmy Roosevelt in the back. He won 
because the wool was not pulled over the people’s eyes in the same scientific 
way that it was done in New York City. And I say now to Director Kroll and 
to the leadership here that a fine job has been done up until now, but there 
is nothing in the rules of CIO that says that for the rest of our lives we 
have got to remain in the PAC party and we have got to hook ourselves to 
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the Democratic party. True, all the great advances that were made in this 
country, since the Administration of Lincoln were made under Democratic 
administrations, but there is an old saying that good enough is not good 
enough, and I seriously challenge the thinking of going along arm in arm 
with these strange people. I believe that a national party of labor could be 
formed that would bring our people by the hundreds of thousands to our 
banner, and if the time is not ripe for that at least it should be done in the 
States where it is not possible for CIO to work side by side with the Demo- 
cratic bosses. 

Oh, yes, maybe out in the State of Michigan they are doing fine. Maybe 
there they have something to say about candidates. PAC is not interested 
in the election or the appointment of dog-catcher or who will get this job 
or the other job. We are interested in good Governors and good Senators 
and good Congressmen and good people in the legislative halls of both the 
city, state and Federal governments. 

It is very well in a state where you can work with these people, 
where they open their doors, but in a state like New York and many of 
the other states where the doors are closed tight, where Lew Hollander, 
speaking for a million workers in the state, is accepted as far as his help 
is concerned, but when it comes to planning the type of candidates, when 
it comes to a convention of the Democratic party in that state, it was not 
decided by their 1,012 delegates; it was decided by the ring that runs 
Tammany ten days before the convention. And then it was decided to 
attempt to wreck the political future of a great Congressman, Franklin 
Roosevelt. This will not change as long as we prepare to go along year 
after year and bow in silence to the Democratic leaders who say that CIO 
will have to support us because they have no other place to go. I believe 
that the thinking is we cannot do it on a national basis and we should 
give serious consideration to building up a third party, a political party, a 
labor party, a trade union party—call it what you will, but a party of labor, 
and when we do this then this resolution, this document, will have real 
meaning for the workers of this country. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will recognize the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the UAW, Brother Emil Mazey. 


DELEGATE MAZEY, UAW-CIO: Mr. Chairman, sisters and brothers, 
I believe the results of the last election clearly indicate a growing maturity 
upon the part of the members of our unions and of labor generally as to the 
needs, potentials and possibilities of political action. More people today 
recognize the importance of working on the political front as a means of 
paralleling our activities on the economic front toward the achievement 
of the aims and objectives of the labor movement. In the areas where 
CIO had great concentration of membership and where CIO did an effective 
job in bringing the issues to that membership we made substantial progress. 
There were some areas where CIO was not as well organized and did not 
work as effectively with its members, and there the progress was not as 
great and was not in the same degree as in areas where the greater 
coordination and greater effort took place. 

I believe that the American people are basically progressive. I believe 
that the American people will support liberal candidates who believe that 
government ought to be the instrument for the common good of all of the 
people, if the issues are clearly brought before the people. 
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I began to make a few notes on this question when my thoughts were 
interrupted by the remarks of the previous speaker and I find myself in this 
position: I know what I have to do, but I don’t know where to begin. I 
would like to get away from my notes for a moment and make some 
comments that the previous speaker has brought to mind. I want to state 
that I believe the best possible conditions for making progress in the 
political arena, the ideal conditions would be for labor to have its own 
party, in association with farmers. I think most of you know that I have 
been an advocate of independent political action and that I strongly believe 
in that kind of a movement, and I have been critical of my elders in labor, 
CIO and elsewhere, who for years have said now is not the time to launch 
out in the building of a political movement of our own, and I find myself 
in the embarrassing position of having to repeat what I used to condemn in 
others. 

I don’t believe, despite the maturity and the progress we have made, that 
we have done: sufficient planting and harrowing and harvesting to be able 
to launch a political party of our own at the present time. We have made 
progress, yes, but we haven’t made sufficient progress in launching our own 
political organization. I don’t profess to know too much about the New 
York situation, but from what I do know of that situation, part of the diffi- 
culty in that State rested with some of our people in CIO’s relationship to the 
Democratic party and the leadership of the party. And perhaps what we 
ought to do—and I am not sure this is the place to do it, we ought to do it in 
our Political Action Committee—it might be well for us to reevaluate the sit- 
uation in New York, take our hair down and put all of the facts on the table 
and take a good look at what happened in New York, and I am sure if we 
do, we can probably find the answer for it. 

I am not going to try to quarrel with my good friend, Brother Quill, on the 
New York situation, but from what I know of that situation, all the problems 
and difficulties there did not rest with the leadership of the Democratic party. 
And I believe it is a mistake, Mike, to get up here and talk about political 
bosses, as you did in reference to the New York situation, because unfortun- 
ately the kept press keep referring to labor leaders as political bosses. 

In the State of Michigan, the 51 daily newspapers in that state refer to 
the political bosses in that state—Reuther, Scholle, Mazey, and others. They 
have accused us of controlling and directing the Democratic party, which of 
course, is not true, and I think it is a tactical mistake for us to play the 
bosses’ game in referring to our political difficulties in some situations by 
leaders calling the leaders of the party political bosses. 

I don’t believe that we have yet made sufficient progress for the ideal 
political situation in this country, and I believe that we can make the greatest 
progress at the present time by continuing the policies of CIO, endorsing the 
best qualified candidates for office, by analyzing each individual political 
situation. We need increased activity in this field, because I think all of us 
realize by now that we cannot create full employment, we cannot increase the 
living standards of our people, we cannot have the basis for peace in the 
world through economic action alone. If we are to achieve full employment 
in America, we must have people in government who will make certain that 
we begin to use government to plan the needs of our nation and the needs of 
our people. I believe that we can only solve the basic, broad social questions 
of our time by increasing our political activities, by intensifying our political 
education, by doing a better job of organization on the ward and precinct basis 
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in every section of the country where we have members, by more clearly 
bringing these issues to our people. And if we can elect people from our 
ranks, people who basically agree with our aims and objectives, if we can 
elect those kind of people to our Congress and to our state legislatures we 
can make progress in solving the basic questions that confront the people of 
America in our lifetime. 

I don’t want to review all of the arguments that we used during the last 
campaign, but even though we made some improvements in our Congress and 
in our Senate, the fact remains that big business still controls our govern- 
ment. The Eisenhower Administration from top to bottom is a big business 
administration. A careful analysis of the first two years of their activities 
will clearly show that they took care of their cronies, they took care of the 
people who made the giant contributions that made the election of Eisenhower 
possible through tideland oil, racing interests, the benefits of bankers, the 
kind of tax program we had. Eisenhower kept his promises to big business, 
but did not keep a single promise as far as the workers of our country are 
concerned. 

And I say to you that in my judgment increased political activity offers 
us the best hope for solving in a democratic manner the basic problems that 
confront us on the domestic front here at home and that confront us on the 
international] front, as far as the question of war or peace is concerned. 

The kind of domestic programs and policies that we have, the kind of 
foreign policy that we have, depend to a great extent on the kind of job we 
do back in our own neighborhoods in the election and selection of candidates 
to Congress and to the other parts of our government. And I say that CIO 
has done a good job this past year. We have made progress, but we still have 
a long, long way to go. 

In conclusion I want to urge our officers and representatives of our var- 
ious councils throughout the country to sit down at the earliest possible 
moment, reevaluate the situation in your own state or your own county, 
and then try intelligently, in view of the status of our own forces, to deter- 
mine how best we can make progress politically in our counties and states 
and on a national basis. And if we do that job, we might be able to avoid 
some of the errors that we obviously made in some sections of the country 
during the past elections. 

I urge you to intensify your activities because in the field of political ac- 
tion we have sufficient strength, we can solve all of the basic economic and 
social problems that confront us here at home and help solve these problems 
for millions of people all over the world. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to address myself to this question 
very briefly. I would like to comment in a friendly way upon the remarks of 
our friend, Mike Quill, from New York City. 

I think that the proposition that Mike puts forth before the convention is 
essentially the product of frustration and not of carefully thinking through 
this problem. I can understand how Mike may be frustrated, but we have 
got to deal with this problem in keeping with the realities of political life. 

You see, one of the things that happens in America is that people use 
terms loosely. I have been very critical of political bosses, and there have 
been political bosses in America, but many times that term is used loosely. 
What is a political boss? A political boss is a fellow who supports the op- 
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position’s candidate, and a political leader is a fellow who supports your 
candidate. 

Now, let’s lay that kind of nonsense aside, because it has no place in try- 
ing to really figure out how we can build effective political action and do 
the work that needs doing. 

Now, to begin with everyone who knows anything about the elementary 
facts of political history in America knows that building third parties will 
get no one anywhere. Every try has failed miserably, not because the motives 
or the reasons or the morality behind it was wrong, but because we are 
dealing with a structure in America that does not lend itself to the creation 
of third party movements. 

To begin with, you don’t organize a national party in America. You have 
to organize 48 state parties and try to tie them together in some sort of a 
national party. And, if in New York, they have had success with third parties 
or labor parties, it is only because the state laws in New York permit pro- 
portional representation, and when they piled up 600,000 votes on the labor 
party in New York, they did it because Franklin Roosevelt was running on 
that labor party. 

If they had had their own candidate for President, they would have been 
able to measure the real political influence they had in New York. But 
they were able to endorse the same candidate that the Democratic party had. 
And let’s not be confused into believing that that measures your political 
power, because it doesn’t. You run a candidate on the American Labor Party 
ticket in New York against a Franklin D. Roosevelt and you see how many 
votes he gets. Let’s not delude ourselves. Let’s not kid ourselves, even if 
we aren’t kidding anyone else. 

I wish that the most serious political job, the most serious political prob- 
lem we had in America was that States had Governors like Averell Harri- 
man. I wish that that was our only problem. 

I can stand before this convention and I can look any delegate in the eye 
and say in all good conscience that no one in our movement has worked 
harder or has tried to be more consistent in trying to be independent politi- 
cally. I have never participated in a single Democratic party function as 
such. I haven’t even to this day made a Jackson Day Dinner, or some other 
dinner. If there is somebody in the CIO leadership who is pure, I am 
among those few guys. I have stayed that way because I believe that the 
President of the CIO of necessity has to be in the position where he can 
say in all good conscience, without fear of challenge, that he has used his 
office, not as a tail to any political party’s kite, and that we have had people 
and candidates and parties based upon the issues as those issues affect the 
well-being of all of the American people. 

As I have reported on Monday, I went to the Chicago Democratic Con- 
vention and I appeared before the convention’s various committees on plat- 
form. But I did the same thing with the Republican convention. 


The CIO is not a tail to the Democratic kite. But, when the CIO looks 
at the issues and looks at the platforms and looks at the candidates who are 
committed to carry out those platforms, it is not our fault that it takes a 
microscope to find a Republican who is willing to support those platforms 
and fight on the issues that we support. And because we support more 
Democrats than we do Republicans, and because in certain states like the 
State of Michigan where, in the last election for the first time, we endorsed 
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the whole Democratic slate, we did that because every decent candidate was 
running on the Democratic ticket and every reactionary anti-labor candidate 
was running on the Republican ticket. 

Now, does that make us a captive of the Democratic Party because they 
have good candidates committed to a platform and policies that are right, and 
the Republican Party has bad candidates? Is the Teamsters Union in Mich- 
igan reflecting the right kind of policy? They endorsed Senator Ferguson. 
The CIO chose not to endorse Senator Ferguson. We endorsed a member of 
the American Federation of Labor building trades. We are independent 
because, if the Democratic Congress on January 1 begins to do things that we 
think are wrong, does anyone remotely think that the CIO will sit back and 
bite its fingernails and say it is too bad, we can’t criticize them because we 
are the tail to the Democratic Party kite? Mike Quill knows, we all know, 
that when the Democratic Party is right we shall support that party, and 
when they are wrong we will raise our voices in criticism of that party in the 
future as we have in the past. 

Now, let every one understand that. Franklin Roosevelt came out of New 
York State. Was there a Democratic machine there? Is Tammany Hall the 
creature of the last couple of years? Of course not. Herbert Lehman, an- 
other great American who has led the good fight, came out of that same 
State. Bob Wagner, who is the architect of most of the basic social leg- 
islation that we call the New Deal, came out of that same political climate. 
All I can say is, give us a couple of more States in America that give us 
F.D.R.s and Herbert Lehmans and Robert Wagners and America and Ameri- 
can labor will go forward much faster than we have been going forward. 

What we have got to recognize is that politics, just like collective bar- 
gaining, is not an exact science. It is a practical job. And I say to my good 
friends in New York City, and I say this in the best of spirit, we will get 
better results in New York State when we have less press releases and more 
practical work in the neighborhoods in New York City. You cannot win 
political campaigns by making noise. You can only win political campaigns 
by building political forces in the neighborhoods in the precincts, in the coun- 
ties, and in the states. There is no other magic and, if you are looking for 
some other magic, you will find down at the end of the rainbow there is a 
bucket of coal because politics is the practical job of getting people in motion 
—of getting people in motion based upon understanding of why they are 
moving, and that cannot be done at the high and rarefied levels of policy- 
making. It must be done down where people live and where they work, be- 
cause that is the ultimate reservoir of political power in a free society, and 
that is what we have got to keep our eye on, that politics is a job that we 
need to work at not two weeks before the campaign, not two weeks before 
the election, but 365 days in the year building consciousness in the hearts and 
mind of people, making them understand their responsibilities and the is- 
sues and then getting that consciousness reflected in terms of activity in the 
period before election and on election day. 

What are we trying to do in the American political scene? Well, we of 
CIO occupy a very unique position, when our brothers across the sea who 
come from countries that have labor parties ask us, “How come you don’t 
have a labor party in America?” Then we have to explain the whole differ- 
ent historical development of the American political system, of the essential 
difference in our culture, and the basic difference in the social structure of 
America. 
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In Europe where you have society developed along very classical economic 
lines, where you have rigid class groupings, there labor parties are a natural 
political expression because there you have a highly fixed and class society. 
But America is a society in which social groups are in flux, in which we do 
not have this rigid class structure. We have small businessmen. They don’t 
really belong with a high priest of the Republican Party who controls big 
business and the Republican Party. We have millions of farmers. They are 
not wage earners. They are really small business people who have their 
wealth invested in their land and their tools of production. They don’t fit 
into any narrow class structure. And yet they are an essential part of the 
vitality of our free political system and we cannot do in America what needs 
doing excepting as we get these kind of people joining forces with us. 

A labor party would commit the American political system to the same 
narrow class structure upon which the political parties of Europe are built. 
Now, this is not a matter of ideological considerations. This is not a matter 
of whether you are on the Right or Left or in the middle, or just mixed up. 
This is a matter of what reflects the realities of the political society in which 
we are trying to build our political action program. And what we are trying 
to do is something that really has never been done before. But this is not 
only true in the field of politics. Many of the other programs that CIO is 
carrying out are programs dealing with basic human problems in areas in 
which these problems have never found solution, but just because we are 
doing something new, or because it is difficult, that doesn’t discourage us in 
trying to carry forward this kind of program. 

Basically what we are trying to do is work within the two-party system 
of America and bring about within that two-party system a fundamental 
realignment of basic political forces so that political parties can become 
responsible, can have that kind of integrity that when a political party has 
a national convention, adopts a platform, nominates a candidate, anyone 
running on that party ticket is obligated and bound by party discipline and 
the integrity within that party, if elected, to carry out the platform upon 
which they got the popular mandate. 

What we are trying to do is to bring a sense of responsibility and maturity 
into the political structure of America, so that the political parties are not 
just convenient vehicles to get power, and then having gained power by the 
use of that vehicle, to forget about the responsibilities and commitments made 
in the platform that they rode into power on. That is what we are trying 
to do, and it is not easy. Political scientists have written volumes and vol- 
umes and volumes about this basic problem of the lack of integrity, of the 
lack of discipline within the party structures, within our system of govern- 
ment. That is why Joe McCarthy has his own little piece of the Republican 
party and Welker has his own little piece, and somebody else has another 
little piece. And the Democratic party, to a degree, has the same basic 
problem. 

What we are trying to do is to pull like political forces together and 
try to build these forces into the kind of political structure so that we will 
have an answer to this question: Do the people believe a government wants to 
use its power to meet the welfare of all the people, or, on the otherhand, do 
they want a government that believes that to help the few is the only way to 
help the many? 

One of the reasons we got in trouble after 1948 was that the people voted 
for the Fair Deal and they got a Raw Deal because of the unholy alliance be- 
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tween the Dixiecrats and the Republicans. Instead of becoming frustrated 
and running away from the problem, what we want to do is to understand 
the problem and build our forces to try to solve the problem, because you 
can’t run away from it, because you can’t escape yourselves. 

So, what we are working on is to bring about this basic political realign- 
ment. We believe, that because the Democratic party is the party of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, of Senator Humphrey, of Senator Lehman, of Robert Wag- 
ner, Sr., and Robert Wagner, Jr., it is the party of Senator Murray, the 
party of Paul Douglas, it is the party of a lot of other people I could name, 
and I can go down to the South—there is a new beginning in the South. 
Sure, we know something about the Byrnes and the other apostles of white 
supremacy. We know something about the Talmadges and the Jimmy Byrnes. 
We know these things, but the encouraging thing in America is the fact that 
we have the Kefauvers and the Sparkmans and the Lister Hills coming out of 
the South. But let’s not forget these things, what we have got to do. This 
process is going forward in America. We are helping to accelerate it through 
economical and social and political forces and we are thus contributing to this 
process. 

Didn’t Jimmy Byrnes endorse Eisenhower in the last election? Didn’t 
Governor Shivers, of Texas, endorse the Republican ticket? That is pre- 
cisely where they ought to be, but they ought to be denied the use of the 
Democratic banner if they are really in the Republican camp, where they 
belong. 

Many years ago, I had a philosophical discussion with Senator Wayne 
Morse on this process that I believe to be essential to the American democ- 
racy, and that is the bringing about of a basic political realignment, so that 
like forces are in the same party and the other forces are in the other party, 
so the political parties will stand for basic concepts of government, so that 
people can choose and they can get what they vote for. And Wayne 
Morse believed at that time that instead of bringing about a basic realign- 
ment, essentially you should have the struggle within the framework of each 
party. I believe that history has proved that our point of view is correct, 
because just as Jimmy Byrnes and Mr, Shivers were endorsing Republican 
candidates, so Wayne Morse, a Republican, endorsed the Democratic candi- 
date in the last election. That is the process that must go on, and out of 
that process will come a day in America when political parties will stand for 
responsibility and integrity and internal discipline, and on that day in Ameri- 
can history, we will have matured politically as a nation. 


Now, what we have to do is to help that process. We can’t do it alone, 
but we can help other people to bring about that political growing up 
process, that political maturing, that basic realignment of political forces. 
And the way to do it is to build just like you build unions—go out in the 
neighborhoods the Monday after election day and go to work, and build in 
the neighborhoods, get your people activized and keep carrying on PAC work 
in terms of the issues, in terms of the responsibilities, in terms of the great 
opportunity. If we in CIO do that job the day will come when these political 
parties will be the vehicles by which people can get responsible government. 
And I say we in CIO, because we are in the vanguard, because we are ina 
position of leadership, we need to see these things clearly. We need to un- 
derstand this whole basic political and social phenomenon that we call free 
America, and understanding it we will see where we are going and we will 
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mobilize greater power and greater education in the achievement of these 
basic political action objectives. 

I feel this strongly. I believe there is a great hope in America. I be- 
lieve that we have a society that is not rigid in character along class lines, 
and that is the great hope of America, that is the great hope of freedom 
everywhere, to keep our society and our social structure in a state of flux so 
it doesn’t become fixed, so it doesn’t snap. And we in CIO can make a con- 
tribution to that. I say in the last campaign, without blowing our horn, we 
were the most single important force in America in that campaign. As we go 
forward, and as we talk about labor unity we think in terms of doing a 
better job to build these progressive, responsible political forces in America. 

So let’s adopt this resolution and then let’s go home and let’s go to work, 
because that is the only way to build effective political action back home. 

Thank you. 

Are you ready to vote? 

All those in favor of adopting the resolution on Political Action signify by 
saying aye; opposed. 

The motion is carried unanimously. 

The Resolutions Committee will continue. 

. . . Committee Member Maher submitted the following report on behalf 


of the Committee: 
Resolution No. 61 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


The legislative program of CIO is based upon the sincere conviction that 
“what’s good for America is good for CIO.” The security, the freedom, and 
the prosperity of CIO’s members and their families are inextricably dependent 
upon the welfare of the nation as a whole. Working in all of America’s basic 
industries, living in every State and thousands of communities throughout 
the land, comprising men and women of every national strain, color and 
creed, the members of CIO must have concern for the general welfare of all 
our citizens. 

The objective of CIO’s legislative program is a prosperous democratic 
America united with freedom-loving peoples all over the world in the chal- 
lenging job of building a peaceful, humane, and free society. Our program 
would aggressively attack poverty, disease, discrimination, insecurity, and 
injustice wherever such may be found. 

CIO’s legislative objectives are aimed at state and local governments, in 
addition to the national Congress. State and local CIO councils are urged 
to develop and work for needed state and local legislation. 

As detailed in other reports and resolutions before this convention, the 
83rd Congress showed little regard for the general welfare. There is ground 
for some confidence that the 84th Congress, strengthened by the addition of 
numerous champions of the public interest, will undo some of the worst dam- 
age of the last Congress and move forward constructively in the development 
of a sound program for prosperity and security. 

During the next two years, CIO’s legislative efforts will be concentrated 
on the development and promotion of programs to assure a sound, expanding 
economy. Only as we succeed in this objective can we hope to eliminate sub- 
standard living, prevent wide-spread unemployment and depression, and make 
our vital contribution toward the strengthening of the free world. 
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The 84th Congress must put an end to the shameful, callous indifference 
to unemployment which the Administration has shown for the last two years. 
There must be no more “second best years.” Every year can be—and must 
be—better than the last. The Employment Act of 1946 commits the federal 
government to a major role in assuring this objective. That law must be 
implemented,.not ignored, if the public interest is to be served. 

The CIO legislative program will continue to be based upon what is good 
for America. Measures will be supported or opposed on this criterion and 
none other. When the President is right, he will be supported. When he is 
wrong, he will be opposed. This will be equally true in our attitudes toward 
both the majority and minority parties in Congress. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

During the 84th Congress, the CIO will use all of its resources to press 
vigorously for a national legislative program aimed at peace, freedom and 
security for all Americans and for all the world. The highlights of this pro- 
gram, detailed in other resolutions, are summarized briefly below. 


PROGRAM TO IMPLEMENT THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946: 

1, Taft-Hartley: The CIO will work for the replacement of the Taft- 
Hartley Act with a fair and just labor relations law patterned substantially 
after the Wagner Act. A strong labor movement is a powerful incentive for 
economic growth. 

2. Unemployment Insurance: Modernization of the unemployment in- 
surance system, with adequate federal standards on weekly benefits, duration 
and disqualifications, and grants for states with heavy unemployment. 

3. Taxes: Amendment of tax legislation passed by 83rd Congress to pro- 
vide for higher personal exemptions, elimination of iniquitous special-privilege 
rates on dividend income, closing of other tax loopholes by which corpora- 
tions and wealthy individuals evade their just obligations, and wiping out 
of all sales taxes by whatever name they may be called. 

4. Minimum Wages: Amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act to raise 
the minimum wage to at least $1.25 an hour, tighten the loophole permitting 
learner exemptions, and extend coverage to all industries in or affecting 
interstate commerce; appropriations adequate for enforcement; repeal of the 
Fulbright Amendment to the Public Contracts Act, which now permits delay 
of enforcement of minimum wage determinations until they are out of date. 

5. Public Works: A program of public works of all kinds to take up the 
slack in employment in depression-hit areas and industries all over the nation, 
and to meet vital needs of American families. (See planks below on housing, 
health, education, etc.) 

6. Farm Program: A farm program geared to a full production economy, 
including farm credits, soil conservation, improvement of rural living stand- 
ards, protection of consumer, and guaranteeing the farmer an equitable return 
through reasonable income supports. A stable and progressive agriculture is 
essential to a stable and prosperous economy. 

7. Small Business: Re-establish in the federal government an agency pro- 
viding loan capital to small business and new enterprises which commercial 
banks will not serve. 

8. Merchant Marine: Enactment of legislation to develop and maintain 
a U.S. Merchant Marine of size and status commensurate with this country’s 
role of leadership in world affairs. 
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PROGRAM TO PROVIDE FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE: 

9. Natural Resources: Maintenance of our natural resources for all the 
people, not for a privileged few—as symbolized in the disgraceful Dixon-Yates 
affair. Spelled out in legislative terms, this goal includes: 

(a) Modification of the Atomic Energy Act to provide greater opportun- 
ities for public development of atomic power, and insertion of strong safe- 
guards to protect the nation against monopolistic developments of atomic 
energy for peacetime uses. 

(b) Preservation of TVA as a public enterprise; retention of the yardstick 
principle in all public power development; and a program for the integrated 
regional development of other rivers and natural resources, using the experi- 
ence gained in TVA. 

(c) Preservation of the national parks, national forests, and other public 
lands as great natural resources for future generations and not for exploita- 
tion by private lumbering and grazing interests. 

(d) Opposition to the surrender of Hells Canyon Dam, Niagara power, 
and other public power resources, to the private utilities. 

(e) Restoration of appropriation cuts in the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 

10. Housing: Removal of existing restrictions on public housing, and pro- 
vision for a much increased program to overcome housing shortages, to elim- 
inate slums and sub-standard housing, and to enable the housing industry 
to make its contribution to a fully employed America. Modification of hous- 
ing legislation to permit longer mortgage periods and mortgage moratoriums 
for private housing. 

11. Education: Appropriation of sufficient funds to meet and overcome the 
serious shortage of school rooms all over the country, including enactment of 
the Hill “Oil for Education” proposal. 

12. Social Security: Continuing improvement of social] security to meet 
changing needs. This means further extension of coverage and increases in 
benefits, and particularly provision for immediate payments to those becom- 
ing temporarily or permanently disabled before age 65. 

18. Health: Enactment of the National Health Program, including national 
health insurance, expanded federal aid to medical research and to state and 
local public health units, federal aid to medical and nursing education and to 
medical cooperatives and more generous federal grants for hospital con- 
struction. We reaffirm our support for other related measures such as federal 
aid for maternal and child health preventive and treatment services, and an 
effective mental health program. 

14. Industrial Health and Safety: Establishment of uniform federal stand- 
ards and codes for industrial health and safety and for workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

15. Physically Handicapped: Continuation and expansion of the program 
providing training for the physically handicapped. 

16. Veterans: Strengthening the GI Bill of Rights and Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1952 to provide for higher pensions for disabled veterans and 
more liberal terms for purchases of homes, businesses and farms. Continua- 
tion of medical services by the Veterans Administration. 


PROGRAM TO STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY: 
17. Civil Rights and Liberties: Enactment of civil rights legislation and 
increased protection for civil liberties. Specifically, the CIO will work for: 
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(a) Implementation of the Supreme Court’s historic decision on school 
segregation. This includes anti-segregation riders on federal appropriations 
for all types of state aid. 

(b) Passage of an effective and workable fair employment practices law. 

(c) Legislation outlawing poll taxes and other undemocratic restrictions on 
the right to vote. 

(d) A federal anti-lynching bill. 

(e) Amendment of Senate Rule XXII so that a filibuster can be broken 
by majority vote, and liberalization of House rules to prevent blocking of 
legislation. 

(f) Reform of the procedures of Congressional committees to insure fair 
treatment of witnesses, persons, and organizations who are made the subject 
of testimony before such committees. 

18. Immigration: Support of a liberal immigration policy both in legisla- 
tion and administration; administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
as Congress intended; review by the Joint Congressional Committee of the 
McCarran-Walker Act so that action may be taken on liberalizing amend- 
ments thereto. 

19. Statehood: Granting of statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, and of home 
rule to the District of Columbia. 

20. Civil Service: Strengthening of our civil service system through elim- 
ination of political considerations in hiring and firing for non-policy making 
jobs and general strengthening of civil service rules; thorough review of 
loyalty programs to prevent abuse; improvements in wages and working 
conditions and encouragement of genuine collective bargaining. 

21. Selective Service: Continuation of the present Selective Service Act, 
strengthened to prevent inequities, as long as the world crisis requires, in 
lieu of any plan for universal military training. 


PROGRAM TO RESIST COMMUNIST IMPERIALISM: 


22. Adequate Defense: Adequate protection of our national security, re- 
gardless of cost. There are more important things than a balanced budget, 
and adequate national security against enemy attack is one of them. 

28. Foreign Policy: A democratic foreign policy designed to marshal the 
forces of the free world in the fight against communist imperialism. This 
foreign policy must achieve a reasonable balance between military aid on 
the one hand and economic and technical aid on the other. Emphasis on 
military aid to the exclusion of everything else will lead our allies to feel 
that we are interested in them only as advance military garrisons. 

24, Strengthening of U.N.: The strengthening, rather than the abandon- 
ment, of the United Nations. Other alliances and arrangements, whenever 
possible, should be brought into the framework of the United Nations. 

25. International Trade: Extension and liberalization of international 
trade programs; adoption of legislation designed to ameliorate any harm 
resulting to affected workers, areas, industries. Such tariff reductions shall 
not be destructive of basic American industries. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER MAHER: Your Committee recommends concur- 


rence. 
. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 


mendation. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers, Brother Joe Beirne. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE, Communications Workers: Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to President Quill and those few remarks of President Reuther, 
to now speak on Resolution No. 61 can only be properly accomplished by 
asking all of you to forget everything you just heard and to think in terms 
not philosophically or practically in the political arena, but think now of 
the end result of whatever political action has been taken by us. 

The resolution before the convention summarizes our whole legislative 
outlook for the next two years. It gives to all of us a knowledge of the 
things we now must work towards and work for on the national front and 
on the state front. 

There are many unions represented in this room that do not have the kind 
of experiences we must reckon with every week of the year in forty-six 
states and two provinces of Canada. We may get ourselves all overwrought 
on the great fight we will put up nationally and overlook things that affect 
us in our own back yard. It is not only towards the national work we have 
that I direct my attention, but to the great work that still remains to be done 
not only in the political arena but now in the legislative halls of our forty- 
eight states. 

Having spoken out politically, we now have those politicians of November 
becoming the statesmen in the State Legislatures and becoming the states- 
men in our National Congress. For what purpose? For the purpose of 
passing laws which will govern the lives of the people of our country. And 
here in simplified form are twenty-five of the basic legislative elements that 
affect our standard of living that has an effect upon the neighborhood in 
which we live and has a direct effect upon the bench at which we work in 
our factories, in our offices. 

To accomplish legislative aims which now make our political activity 
early this year pale into insignificance is the work we have got ahead of us. 
Nationally a number of men and women under the fearless and skilled 
direction of- our legislative director is doing a part of the job, talking to 
legislators in Washington about how we stand on those of the twenty-five 
items that can be dealt with nationally. Through our councils, the various 
states, we have worked to enact those parts of this program that have their 
greatest bearing in the states. But that work that is done person to person 
and face to face is not enough. Many times the unions in the CIO during 
the last two years were asked to let their senators, let their representatives 
or let the governors know how they felt about a piece of legislation which 
was before the Congress or before one of the state legislatures. 

I ask the question how many members of CIO have been trained, have 
been encouraged, have been asked to take pen in hand and write a simple 
message to their congressmen or to their senators? How many have actually 
sent such letters to Washington or to their state capitals? From what little 
information we have been able to get in Washington, we must sorrowfully 
confess that very few sent such letters. 

Now, quite properly—and I think with great clarity—President Reuther 
outlined a moment ago some of the underlying characteristics of our whole 
governmental set-up. An extension upon his remarks and upon the remarks 
of that great lady who spoke this morning, Mrs. Roosevelt, is that when 
the people are made aware of certain things and they are not encouraged to 
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let their views become known, one of the greatest break-downs in our whole 
philosophy of government takes place. You and I have both read how many 
thousands of letters the McCarthy people get. You and I have read from 
time to time in our nation’s history how any particular matter appealing to 
the lower elements in people, to their prejudices, to their hatreds get an ava- 
lanche of support by people who do sit down and write letters and send 
telegrams and make telephone calls to their legislators. 

Here is a program that frankly will be submitted before this hostile 
Congress and there will be men like Bob Oliver talking, working, extending 
themselves to get across the thinking behind this clear legislative document. 
I dare say that within the next 12 months all of us will be asked at least 
once to write to our senators, to write to our congressmen, to stimulate 
support behind this position we are establishing today on one of these 25 
items. I say with deep feeling that if when that call is made we haven’t done 
something between now and then to make our own members aware of the 
great participation they can have in their own government, then we have 
failed to back up the expenditures of money and manpower made last No- 
vember. We have failed to concentrate on the important results of political 
action; and the results of political action can best be measured in the laws 
which go on our statute books. 

While it is quite true,—and I wholeheartedly agree that we have made 
great strides in CIO, in making our legislators aware of our existence,— 
while that is true, there is still much to be done. And here in this resolu- 
tion is a simple, clear outline not only of a legislative philosophy but an 
objective that we will be holding before us for the next two years. And I 
say to you that the greatest support this resolution can receive is that which 
you will do in the locals of the unions of CIO in getting the members to 
participate as vigorously in their support of our legislative program as they 
have participated in support of our political program. Otherwise, our work 
in the political arena shall have been in vain, and the improvement which we 
all seek and which we know can come about through governmental action 
will not be realized. 

This summarization is one of the best things we are doing to make it 
easy and clear for our members to understand where we are going in the 
next two years. Let us all make them understand where we wish to go, what 
it is we seek. In making them aware of that, let us at the same time solicit 
their support in not only the work of holding the arm of those who are doing 
a job in Washington, but in actual, true, real participation in their own 
government. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now recognize Brother Bob Oliver, Director 
of the CIO Legislative Department. 


DIRECTOR OLIVER: Mr. Chairman and delegates: I want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to talk with you briefly about the problems 
that will face us in the 84th Congress, the job that lies ahead of us. You will 
have on your tables tomorrow morning this booklet which is a report on 
Congress. It is in addition a report of the activity of your legislative repre- 
sentatives and of the people in the field. It contains a record of some major 
legislative battles that were fought during the 83rd Congress. 

Some of them were defensive in an effort to protect ourselves, some 
of them affirmative in an effort to further our objectives. We participated 
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intimately and closely in many of these major battles. Some of them we 
last by narrow margins. Some of them we won by equally narrow margins. 

The legislative process is one that starts back in the states and back in 
the districts. The votes take place in Washington, but the influences that 
bring about those votes are back in the districts where the constituents of 
the Senators and the Members of the Congress reside. And the success of 
our efforts in Washington will depend entirely upon the kind of support we 
get from the people back home. 

The Democratic party, I think we will all agree, even though President 
Reuther is a purist and non-partisan, has an obligation to the American 
people. We propose to help them fulfill that obligation in the 84th Congress 
by the work that we do and by the activity back home. We will undertake 
to give you during the sessions of the 84th Congress all of the information 
that is possibly at hand on the course of legislation. We will endeavor to 
predict as accurately as can be predicted the votes of the various Senators 
and Members of the House before those votes take place. We will undertake 
to indicate to you those who can be influenced, designate those primary 
targets, those people whose votes will be necessary to the passage or defeat 
of crucial legislation. 

At this time I want to commend the International Unions for the support 
they gave us during the period that this report on Congress covers. I want 
to commend the Councils and the Regional Directors for their activity and 
active support that made possible the things that we did. 

I won’t promise you any major legislative achievements in the 84th 
Congress. I think all of us know that even though some House séats changed 
hands, and some Senate seats changed hands, by and large the make-up of 
the Congress is about the same as it was. So we won’t promise any major 
legislative achievements, although we hope that there will be some. But 
what we will promise you is that we will get every vote there is on every 
issue that affects the welfare of our organization. We will do this with 
your help. And, we will make one further promise: that those who vote 
wrong, you will know enough about them that you can keep them home, so 
they will never have the opportunity to vote wrong again. 

I think it is by this process that we are going to bring about the achieve- 
ment of this legislative program. I think in very simple terms the legisla- 
tive program of CIO is one that is good for all America. I think it provides 
for an expanding economy of full production, full employment. We are going 
to strive unceasingly to make at least a portion of this program a legislative 
reality. I want to commend the members of the Legislative Operating Com- 
mittee. I think most of you know that your day to day legislative operations 
down in Washington are carried along by a small group of legislative rep- 
resentatives representing the various international Unions who meet weekly 
and daily to map legislative strategy and to develop the CIO program. 
They have done a good job. We hope to do a better job. We are going to 
do everything that we can to improve the processes that we use in this 
legislative activity. I think in certain areas of priority legislation that we 
may have some success. 

I would like to take this opportunity to report to you something that I 
know many of you have a very deep interest in, that that very able Senator, 
John Kennedy, of Massachusetts, who led the fight for improved federal 
standards and unemployment insurance, is reported well on his way to re- 
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covery. He will be back in the Senate, maybe not on January 3rd, but some 
time soon thereafter to again lead the fight that I hope this time will come 
closer to being a successful one. I want to urge that in adopting this resolu- 
tion you likewise pledge that back home you will carry out the requests 
that Joe Beirne made of you, that you will respond to our request for sup- 
port in the field, and if you do that, I believe that we can translate these 
aspirations of the CIO into legislative reality. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Any further discussion? 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 60 
WOMEN’S POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Post-election reports on PAC activities indicate that in the 1954 elections, 
CIO women, both members and wives, rendered valuable assistance to PAC 
committees throughout the country. 

Our women demonstrated during the past year that they are willing to 
accept political responsibilities. They entertained in their homes, used their 
telephones, and called on their neighbors to promote friendly attitudes toward 
labor and its political aims. They volunteered their clerical skills; they served 
at the polls, and they worked side by side with their union brothers and hus- 
bands in many other important elections campaign projects. 

In 1952 we neglected to fully mobilize our CIO women in our political 
action program. We also know that in 1952 in certain areas the Republican 
Party made some inroads among our women voters. Part of this was due 
to the Korean War and some was due to the fact that the Republican Party 
worked intensively to swing the women’s vote. In the 1954 elections the 
women of labor were clearly again marching side by side with the men of 
labor. 

The closeness of many of the 1954 contests and the defeat of some CIO- 
supported candidates, may be taken as evidence that we have not yet fully 
developed all of our potentialities for political action. The wives of CIO 
members and CIO women members can play an important role in insuring 
more victories in the future elections if we will take the time to invite them 
to be part of our PAC team. 

The preponderance of women over men of voting age is concentrated in 
the industrial areas where their votes are particularly important to labor. Yet 
in these very areas anti-labor forces are constantly at work to win our 
women’s vote. It is, therefore, increasingly the responsibility of the CIO to 
-help its women recognize their role in labor’s political efforts and encourage 
them to assume it. 

In the 600 city and county elections of 1955 there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for CIO to develop further and carry forward the integration of CIO 
women into our political activities. The issues in these elections are those 
which reach most directly into the homes of our members. They concern 
our schools, our health and safety, and the maintenance of our cities. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
This Convention recognizes and expresses its approval of the advances 
which have been made in increasing the participation of CIO families in 
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political action and recommends a continuing program to further such family 
participation. 

This Convention authorizes and directs the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee to continue to strengthen its program of integrating the family voter 
into the CIO political action program, with emphasis upon activities which 
will develop and train our women as skilled workers in developing alert and 
responsible citizenship among all our members and their families; and this 
Convention calls upon all Internationa] Unions and CIO Councils to assist 
and cooperate in this program. 

This Convention once more calls upon each state and local CIO Council 
and political action committee that employs a staff to charge one member of 
such staff with specific responsibility for integrating the family voter pro- 
gram into the over-all CIO political action program. 

This Convention again urges international or national affiliates, so far as 
may be practicable, to appoint to their political action staffs one member 
whose duty shall be the integration of the family voter into the political 
action program of the national or international organization. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee recom- 
mends adoption of this resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The motion is to adopt. Is there support? 

. .. The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair will recognize Esther Murray, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Division of CIO-PAC. Director Murray. 

DIRECTOR MURRAY: Mr. President and delegates to the convention, it 
was just a year ago that the convention in Cleveland, by its political action 
resolution, authorized a family participation program as a part of the activity 
of the Political Action Committee. In the year that has elapsed some twenty- 
five conferences have been held throughout the country, designed to inte- 
grate the wives and women members of CIO into the political action pro- 
gram. No one would be so presumptuous as to say that that program has 
more than scratched the surface of the job that is yet to be done, and yet 
I think no one who participated in these programs and in these conferences 
will deny that one of the most moving experiences was the desire on the 
part of the women of CIO to be a part of the CIO team in its political action 
program. 

The concern of our women for such issues as you have yourselves dis- 
cussed here today—unemployment compensation, taxes, particularly prob- 
lems of education, problems relating to the health of the community, the 
desire of our women to know how to be politically active in order that they, 
too, may be a part of CIO’s program of citizenship in operation is the most 
exciting development which has come out of this year. 

Those of you who listened to the report of the State chairman yesterday 
I think may have noted that in several of the states where the most dra- 
matic changes came in the political picture there was also in this last year 
an extensive program to integrate the women members into the program. If 
you have observed the PAC exhibit on the outside you will note that there 
are several pictures of political action in operation. These are legitimate 
pictures, they were actually taken in the campaign in Connecticut, and I 
would like to call to your attention the number of women who were a part 


of that program. 
For years in Michigan there has been an effort to develop a program to 
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integrate family members into the political action setup. This year many of 
the bugs, so to speak, have been cleared up by pilot operations in previous 
campaigns, and this year there was a sensational election in Oregon. Those 
of you who have not yet talked with our friend from Oregon I hope you will 
do so because in Oregon this year because of the united political action pro- 
gram on the part of CIO, A.F. of L. and the Railroad Brotherhoods, 5,000 
volunteer workers—I want to repeat that number, 5,000 volunteer women 
made over 70,000 telephone calls for the candidates endorsed by labor in 
Multnomah County, and it was the vote from that county that elected in the 
last analysis the new Senator and the new Congresswoman from that district. 

Because the issues of 1955, which are largely state and municipal issues 
which are close to our women—education, state tax program, unemployment 
compensation, there is a great opportunity for us in extending our program 
for family participation. It is because we believe this is a magnificent 
opportunity to enlarge our own influence among our members and to en- 
courage increased participation on the part of our families that we hope 
you will endorse this resolution. 

We would like to express our appreciation to those state and city councils 
who so progressively and with such vision have already sponsored family 
programs. I hope they will continue to do so. Thank you. 

... Secretary Carey in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN CAREY: The chair recognizes Delegate Werkau, of the Com- 
munication Workers. 


DELEGATE WERKAU, Communication Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the resolution, and I would like to tell you why. I think the 
previous speaker was a bit modest when she spoke of the activities which 
women have demonstrated in the past few years in the political field. Our 
own organization is one which is predominately a women’s organization. 
They built it, they have kept it whole and they have done a good job, if I can 
say so with pardonable pride. 

I would like to tell you how well that program which the previous 
speaker spoke of actually worked. We had the kind of conference she talked 
about. We brought in members, we brought in housewives who had never 
worked, who had no real practical knowledge of what the problems are. 
My understanding of what they did is that they tried to break these sub- 
ject matters down into bread and butter items and into moral issues—the 
kind of materials that every housewife understands. They were not trained 
forces because they were not as fortunate as we are, but they were a cap- 
able force—how capable time itself will only reflect. 

There are a number of things you can rest assured of. This is not a new 
thought. We have been privileged here to see what can happen. Mrs. 
Roosevelt today probably possesses the virtues most desirable in women in 
politics. She understands her subject well and possesses the ability to state 
it in such a manner that it is understood by all. Those are the things which 
this movement sets forth to accomplish. I think I may be chastised for this, 
but I think we, the males may as well come to realize, if we don’t already 
do so, that the day of our dominance, either at the polls or in the family life 
is about extinct. I hear some slight rumbles, indicating that there is still 
some humor in the situation, but let me assure you that is a fact. 

I presume all of you are keen students of the voting habits of the Amer- 
ican people, and if you are, you probably know that in the final analysis it 
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was the women who elected our President, it was the women who changed 
their views from the preceding elections, who caused the election of a number 
of those people who are now privileged to serve us in the halls of Congress. 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

. . . The motion to adopt the Committee’s recommendation was carried 
unanimously. 

The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 59 
STATE LEGISLATION AND POLITICAL ACTION 


In 1955, 44 state legislatures will convene to write laws of concern to 
every citizen. 

Among these will be laws dealing with the amount of unemployment com- 
pensation and the duration of benefits, workmen’s compensation, state taxes, 
labor-management relations, school appropriations, highway construction, 
civil rights, and health and safety. 

In virtually all of these legislatures, as the result of the 1954 elections, 
the number of liberal legislators will be larger than in the past, and in 
eight States, liberal governors have supplanted reactionary governors. 

In the past the state legislatures have been the particular target of special 
interest groups which seek the passage of legislation more difficult to obtain 
under the spotlight of attention which the national Congress receives. Too 
often they have been successful. 

We may be sure these attempts will continue next year, particularly in 
view of the setbacks suffered by the special interest groups in the national 
Congress in the 1954 elections. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We recognize and commend the splendid work of our state and local 
councils and political action committees during the past state legislative 
sessions in combating special interest legislation and in backing laws de- 
signed to promote the general welfare. 

We call upon them, in the forthcoming sessions of the state legislatures, to 
apply the lessons of the 1954 campaign and to mobilize their resources on 
behalf of progressive state laws. 

We further urge the state councils and political action committees to 
press for improvement in state electoral practices, particularly with reference 
to adequate pay for state legislators and adequate representation for all 
voters in the State in the State legislative bodies. 

We call attention to the more than 600 city and county elections taking 
place in 1955 and urge our state councils and local political action committees 
to participate in them to the fullest extent possible. 

We believe that political action is indivisible, that lessons learned and 
accomplishments recorded on the national level have their impact on the 
States and cities, and that the achievement of good government on every 
level is the concern of every citizen. 

COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: The Committee recommends concur- 


rence in this resolution. 
The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


MESSAGE FROM FORMER PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 


SECRETARY CAREY: I take the liberty of interrupting momentarily the 
committee’s report to read a significant telegram, addressed to Walter P. 
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Reuther, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Hotel Statler, 
and it is signed by Harry S. Truman. 

“Please express my sincere regret that much as I wanted to, I could not 
be with you for this meeting. I want to, and I intend to help you, in every 
way I can in the program to conquer poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease. 

“The future of America, as well as the future of the world depends upon 
the successful achievement of such an objective. You know very well my be- 
lief and attitude on this subject. 

“IT send you my greetings and best wishes for a successful meeting. Please 
give Mrs. Roosevelt my kindest regards and tell her that I wish I could be 
with her on the platform.” 


SECRETARY CAREY: We conveyed the regrets to Mrs. Roosevelt. I am 
sure the Convention wishes Harry Truman a rapid recovery, and perhaps 
sometime again going down the road, we can put into operation the sug- 
gestion made by our President to have those two people together to symbolize 
the social progress that has been made, the program developed during this 
period of 20 years. 

The Committee on Resolutions will continue its report. 

Committee Member Rusch continued the report, as follows: 


Resolution No. 56 
CAMPAIGN PRACTICES 


The recent political campaign for the election of the 84th Congress has 
seen a further deplorable and dangerous deterioration in political ethics. 

Throughout the country honest and vigorous presentation of facts and 
reasonable debate of the issues was, to an alarming extent, supplanted by 
irresponsible and violent charges, the use of innuendo and insinuation, and 
deliberate propagation of half-truths and outright falsehoods. 

This practice is designed to discredit political opponents in the eyes of 
the public and to so entangle them in a sticky web of charges, suspicions, 
and lies that their every word is suspect and they are prevented from pre- 
senting their case. Nothing is considered too far-fetched, too low, or too 
irrelevant if it can be used to malign the character of an opponent or damage 
his reputation. Bigotry, religious prejudice, and fear of subversion is de- 
liberately and cynically employed for political gain. 

In the past the political smear has been largely confined to a few no- 
torious and power-hungry demagogues. Recently, however, its use has 
spread and it seems to have become the foremost political weapon of the 
Republican Party. Some of the aspirants for high office in the recent cam- 
paign merely condoned the use of falsehood and innuendo on the part of 
their adherents, without, however, repudiating unfair and unwarranted at- 
tacks. Others followed the lead of the Vice-President, who managed the 
Republican campaign effort, and who used the smear technique almost to 
the exclusion of any other campaign argument. 

Following his personal example and direction, Republican orators have 
not only impugned the personal integrity and patriotism of individual po- 
litical opponents but of the entire opposition party as well. They have 
more than implied that the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman and the millions of American citizens who adhere to their political 
and economic principles and beliefs are guilty not only of deliberate “soft- 
ness” toward internal subversion but of the worst crime out nation knows— 
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The highest leaders of the Republican Party have so perverted political 
discussion as to suggest that preceding administrations have deliberately 
provoked war and shed American blood abroad in order to avert the threat 
of unemployment, 

Such recklessness and unscrupulous perversions, in the last analysis, 
make the accusers guilty of the crimes they charge. These arguments are 
grist for the anti-American propaganda mill of the Communists. They 
give rise to serious doubts about our political maturity and the meaning 
of democracy among millions abroad who look upon the United States as 
the last best hope for peace and freedom. 

But worse than that; the growing spread of political irresponsibility in 
our country poisons our body politic and does irreparable damage to the 
functioning of our democratic system. It destroys the people’s confidence 
only in individual political leaders, but in politics and government. It de- 
stroys mutual trust in our nation and the basic unity and faith without 
which we cannot survive as free people in a complex and dangerous world. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We deplore and denounce the utterly irresponsible, dangerous and 
completely immoral use of unfounded charges, distortions, and outright 
falsehoods in political discussion and call upon both major parties to em- 
phatically reject the practice of impugning the motives, patriotism and 
loyalty of their opponents for political gain or as a substitute for reasonable 
debate. 

2. We call upon the new Congress to investigate the use of unethical prac- 
tices, false accusation and innuendo in the recent campaign with a view 
to determining their extent and orgin and to taking adequate measures to- 
ward curbing and eliminating such un-American conduct in the future. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee recommends adoption. 

... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 

Delegate Livingston, member of the Committee, continued the report of 
the Committee, as follows: 


Resolution No. 57 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


The strength of our democratic government rests ‘upon the premise that 
the will of the people is the best guide to action. The maintenance of this 
strength, therefore, depends upon the freest possible expression of that will 
in the democratic process. 

Antiquated congressional practices, restrictions upon the right to vote, 
cumbersome and outmoded electoral systems and other hindrances on the 
free expression of the popular will deny the voters their proper influence 
and thereby tend to corrode our democracy. 

The United States, at a time when it is the leader of the democratic 
nations of the world, cannot tolerate these blots upon the methods by which 
we govern ourselves. We cannot expect our democratic system to meet the 
problems of the modern world with 19th century electoral practices. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That Presidents and Vice Presidents, being the elected officers of the 
entire nation, should have their election determined on the basis of the pop- 
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ular vote cast. The electoral college system which gives different and un- 
equal weights to the votes of American citizens, should be abolished. 

2. We urge the adoption by all States of a uniform primary law under 
which nominations for public office shall be by direct and open primaries 
in which all people can choose their candidates and in which all persons de- 
siring to place their means before the public may do so. 

3. Uniform, permanent registration laws in each State, designed to fa- 
cilitate, rather than hinder, free voting, and which set aside the same period 
over the entire nation as the period of registration, should be passed. 

4. The United States Congress should immediately take steps to modern- 
ize its procedure by: 

a. Providing for the democratic election of committee chairmen. 

b. Making possible the limitation of debate in the Senate by a simple 
majority vote. 

c. Eliminating the power of the House Rules Committee to bottle up 
legislation against the will of the majority. 

d. Adopting simplified voting devices to permit record votes on all 
questions. 

5. Salaries of state legislators and other state and local officials should be 
adequate to attract the type of public servant capable of dealing with the 
complex questions of grave public concern with which they are confronted. 
The salaries of such officials should be sufficient to provide a decent stand- 
ard of living and eliminate the necessity for outside sources of income. 

6. The CIO Political Action Committee is hereby instructed to take such 
steps as may be necessary to launch a continuing campaign for the achieve- 
ment of these reforms and it is further instructed to cooperate with other 
bona fide groups seeking the same reforms. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER LIVINGSTON: Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the 
Committee, we recommend adoption. 

... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 

Committee Member Rusch continued the report, as follows: 


Resolution No. 51 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations from its inception recognized 
that its obligations to its members would not be discharged completely by 
winning economic gains and improving working conditions. 

While the basic program of all CIO unions is collective bargaining- 
oriented, these unions have always acted in the knowledge that there is a 
direct and close relationship between the well being of their members and 
of the general community. The theme of the CIO Convention in 1953, “What 
is good for the nation is good for CIO” was a succinct expression of that be- 
lief. 

In addition to the recognition that there is a necessary relationship be- 
tween that which is good for the community and that which is good for our 
movement, there is another factor which impels CIO to be concerned with 
what goes on in the community at large. 

This factor is the constant and positive desire CIO people have to advance 
the common welfare without particular regard to personal or organizational 
return. Philip Murray expressed this fundamental motivation when he ad- 
dressed a CIO group in these words: 
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“There permeates through your bloodstream that very human de- 
sire to make a contribution to the well being of not only your people 
—the members of your union—but to make a constructive and sub- 
stantial contribution to the welfare of the people in your communities, 
and, in fact, the nation.” 

For these reasons, and in pursuit of these goals, we strive to cooperate 
with other groups, on a local, state and national basis, whose end goals are 
in consonance with our own, and whose principles arise from the same root 
sources of democracy. Now, as never before, it is necessary for those who 
share like goals, and who are motivated by like ideals, to combine their 
efforts in joint cause. 

We have become increasingly aware that CIO has a mutuality of interest 
existing through the natural community participation of our members in 
their religion, educational institutions, farm, veteran, fraternal and civic 
associations. As a result of our experiences, we have sought to stimulate the 
community’s awareness of that mutuality of interest. We have likewise 
endeavored to motivate more active participation by our members in com- 
munity activities. 

Many CIO organizations—international unions, industrial union councils, 
and local unions—have made significant contributions, community-relations- 
wise. The field, however, barely has been penetrated; the potential yield is 
great. CIO groups thus have a great opportunity to expand the effective 
area of CIO influence, for the common good. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations commend, as did its predecessors, the work all CIO affiliates 
have done to bring our organization and other groups together in common 
effort for common ends. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That this Convention repeat the instruction and recommendation made 


by the preceding Convention to the Executive Board, Executive Officers and 
all CIO affiliates, that they intensify their efforts to bring about greater 
understanding and working relationships between labor and religious organi- 
zations of all faith, the teachers and our youth in our schools and colleges, 
farmers and industrial workers, organized labor and veterans and all other 
groups and individuals dedicated to the preservation and enhancement of 
democracy and the enrichment of American community life. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Mr. Chairman, the Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
Resolution No. 58 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Developments at the National Labor Relations Board since our last Con- 
vention are a source of serious concern to the labor movement. 

The ‘NLRB, which now has a majority of Administration appointees, has 
become influenced by political factors and completely biased in favor of 
employers. 

Shortly after they took office, two of the new appointees declared openly, 
in a series of speeches, that it was their intent to have the new Board re- 
examine and change several of the important Board policies. This is a rather 
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unusual course for an independent agency to follow in the absence of an in- 
dication from Congress of the need for any policy changes. 

In their speeches, the new members also announced a program to re- 
place Board employees in “policy” positions. Fear and a lowering of morale 
among the Board’s employees were the inevitable results of such an an- 
nouncement. 

It should be borne in mind that the Wagner Act has been in effect since 
1935 and, as amended by the Taft-Hartley Act since 1947. Interpretations 
placed on these laws over the years by the Board and courts have been re- 
viewed by Congress on several occasions. Both before and after 1947, sev- 
eral bills which would have changed Board policies were considered by Con- 
gress. Certain changes in Board policies, of course, were required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. But aside from such changes, Congress refused on a num- 
ber of occasions since 1947 to require changes in other Board policies. This 
creates the obvious implication that Congress has thereby given its approval 
to such other policies and intends for them to be continued in effect. 

The new Board members, however, do not feel themselves bound by these 
policies of the old Board. In line with their prior pronouncements, they 
have proceeded to promulgate widespread anti-union changes in well-estab- 
lished policies covering a large number of important issues. They seem 
to be proceeding on the assumption that since they were appointed by a new 
Administration, they have a license to overhaul any or all of the Board’s 
policies just as if the Board were an arm of the Executive branch. They 
are proceeding to imbue the Board with the political philosophy and em- 
ployer-oriented interests of the new Administration. 

It should also be borne in mind that the NLRB is an independent agency 
with quasi-judicial functions. It is ultimately responsible to Congress rather 
than to the President, and deliberately so. Unless the Board and its staff 
can be free of influence or contro] by the Executive branch, the Board would 
be unable to function in the independent and impartial manner required of 
a quasi-judicial agency. It was for the very purpose of insulating the Board 
against influence or control by the Executive branch, especially after elec- 
tions, that staggered terms of five years were specified by Congress for 
Board members. 

Clearly, the quest of the new Board for policy changes and for replace- 
ment of employees in “policy” positions raises grave questions as to the in- 
dependent, impartial, non-political and quasi-judicial status of the new Board. 

Labor has felt the full impact of the Board’s detrimental new policies 
adopted, in most instances, over the opposition of one or both of the hold- 
over members from the old Board. Among these policy changes are the 
following. 

(a) Jurisdiction. The new Board has cut down to a considerable extent 
the establishments over which it will assert jurisdiction. Here we have an 
illustration of legislation by administrative action, for proposals to diminish 
NLRB jurisdiction were rejected by Congress during its most recent session. 

The results of this change in policy are to deny the limited protection 
and machinery of the Act to a large number of employees who previously 
were covered. These employees no longer will be protected by federal law 
against discriminatory discharges and other employer unfair labor practices. 
They will not be able to obtain NLRB election to determine their bargain- 
ing agent. They are thus placed in a no-man’s land since most states do 
not have laws which protect the rights of labor. 
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(b) Captive Audience: It is no longer an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to use the totalitarian institution of the captive audience, which 
is compulsory attendance of workers on company time and property for a 
“brain-washing” session, without affording the union an equal opportunity 
to address the workers. Moreover, an election will now be upset only if 
the employer addresses the captive audience within 24 hours before the 
election. 

(c) “Free Speech”. The new Board has held that an employer’s statement 
that the company would be forced to move its operations if the union won 
the election was a mere “prophecy” and not coercive. It has also upheld, as 
protected free spech, a statement by a company lawyer that the company 
would not recognize the union even if it won the election. 

(d) Majority Union Recognition: Another reversal of basic policy was 
made by the new Board when it held that an employer may refuse to accept 
a majority of signed membership cards as proof of a union’s majority status. 
Employers are thus encouraged to refuse recognition and to defer bargaining 
until the union goes through a formal Board election. 

(e) Interrogating Workers: Under the old Board, there was a long-stand- 
ing doctrine that it was intimidation and an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to question his employees about union membership and activities. Yet, 
fundamental as this doctrine was, it was overturned by the Administration 
majority of the new Board. 

(f) Responsibility for Unlawful Strike: A new doctrine entailing ex- 
tremely harsh consequences for innocent members of a union was enunciated 
by the new Board in a case involving the discharge of employees who did not 
participate in an illegal strike and who either reported for work or were ill. 
Despite their non-participation in the strike action, the new Board upheld 
the discharges. 

It has also been held by the new Board that employees of one union, who 
respected the picket line of another union during a short “hit-and-run” 
strike, lost their protected status under the Act and were subject to dis- 
charge or other discipline. These employees, said the Board, forfeited their 
own protection under the Act by “joining” and “participating” in the un- 
protected strike of the other union. The Board thus struck at a vital artery 
of trade unionism because respect for a picket line is a fundamental obliga- 
tion of union members. 

(g) Implied No-Strike Clause: Under a recent doctrine of the new Board, 
a strike may not take place until the expiration or reopening date of a con- 
tract even though the 60-day notice required by Taft-Hartley has been given 
and elapsed and even though the contract does not contain a no-strike clause. 

The foregoing are the principal areas in which the Administration-domi- 
nated Board has established new policies. The anti-union nature of these 
policies is obvious on their face. Other additional examples of new policies 
might be cited. They, too, are almost uniformly detrimental to the rights 
of labor. 

Despite the major stated purpose of the Act to encourage genuine collec- 
tive bargaining through unions freely chosen by the workers, the Board seems 
to be doing everything in its power to impede these objectives. It has acted 
in an unprecedently irresponsible manner by disregarding the will of Congress 
and imposing anti-labor restrictions even beyond those required by Taft- 
Hartley. 

These are the unfortunate results of permitting political considerations and 
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a pro-employer bias to influence the decisions of an independent, quasi- 
judicial agency. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations deplores the pro-employer 
bias exhibited by the new majority of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and the rash of anti-union policy changes issued by the new Board. 

2. We also deplore the irresponsible manner in which the new Board has 
been legislating by administrative action and adopting new policies which 
are contrary to the plain intent of Congress. 

3. We state our conviction that the Board as now constituted has forfeited 
the confidence of labor and the public. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Your Committee recommends adoption. 
. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 


mendation. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM GORDON, Textile Workers: I rise in support of 
this resolution. This resolution touches briefly on the problem of our new 
Board. You will recall many years ago when President Roosevelt attempted 
to pack the Supreme Court of the United States the hue and cry that was 
raised over this nation, how unfair it was for a new President to pack the 
Supreme Court. The President refused to pack that Court. Yet when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower came into power we had a Labor Board of three members. 
He found out that unless he increased that Board to five members he could 
not control the policy of that Board. One of the first things that we did 
was to increase the membership from three to five, and as a result of that 
increase in membership the present Board is a packed Board, packed for the 
purpose of having decisions detrimental to labor. 

When the Board was first packed little did we realize the decision that 
would be forthcoming from that Board. We have now felt the full impact of 
it. 

I want to talk particularly about the free speech section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Under the old Wagner Act free speech was permitted by the 
employer, but when the employer spoke his conduct and his action were 
taken as a whole by the Board. It was known as the totality of conduct doc- 
trine. He could speak anything he wanted to. He could say anything he 
wanted to and he could do anything he wanted to, but all of these actions 
were taken together, and anything he did to intimidate or to coerce the 
workers was held against him. If his speech and his actions were to in- 
timidate or coerce he was held guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, under Section 8c anything that the em- 
ployer said was supposed to be considered separate and apart from what 
he did. It could not be used as evidence against him. Now, where in our law 
is there such a doctrine that anything that an employer says has to be held 
separate and apart? Under the guise of free speech what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! Have we a right to go in to a theater and yell fire? 
You would think that under the old Board there was no free speech. There 
was free speech, and under the Wagner Act that right of free speech, as I 
just outlined, was held to be constitutional. It did not deprive the employer 
of the right to free speech. 

What has happened under the Taft-Hartley Act is that not only has the 
right of the employer of free speech been given to the employer, but he has 
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the right to intimidate and coerce. We in the Textile Workers Union of 
America have felt the full impact of that free speech provision when we 
come to organize the mill towns in the South. You know we haven't got 
equal opportunity of free speech with the employer. He controls the police. 
He controls the church, he controls the buildings—we can’t even get a 
meeting place, and we have got free speech in the South. The employer 
through the captive audience goes to work in the mill and gives the workers 
a brain washing, and when we come to get the right of free speech we can’t 
even hire a hall. We have to have a tent or sometimes go 30 or 40 miles 
away and have our meetings. This is free speech under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Let me tell you of some of the decisions of this recent Board and what 
has now been considered as the right of free speech. An employer threatens 
to move his plant. The Board has now held this is merely a prophecy. What 
the hell are we getting to—a threat to move his plant and that is now a 
prophecy. 

The company will discontinue the work that it is now giving to employees 
—that is an expression of opinion. What are we getting to? 

The company threatens that it will shut down—another expression of 
opinion. 

Now, there is another doctrine that has recently come out and that is co- 
ercion by a third party, and I want to spend a few brief moments on that doc- 
trine. Coercion by a third party means that if somebody else but the em- 
ployer says certain things he is not responsible. Well, under the old Wagner 
Act anything anybody did gratuitously or otherwise was held against the em- 
ployer. Now, whatever the police chief does is an action by the police chief. 
Whatever the vigilantes in town do is not for the company; they are merely 
doing it to help somebody out without getting any pay or being paid by the 
company to do so. 

You can imagine our problem when the police chiefs, when the town, when 
the police, when the vigilantes and when citizens committee all get together 
to give a little help to the employer because he needs a little help. We are 
just actually rolled out of town. And yet this is permissible under the Taft- 
Hartley Act and it is not an unfair labor practice unless you can prove con- 
clusively and beyond a shadow of a doubt that the employer sponsored these 
activities. By God, you are never going to prove that. 

Now, we have a problem both in the interpretations and in this free speech 
provision. The sooner we get rid of that Taft-Hartley Act the better, but 
more important we have got to watch out for these interpretations of this new 
Board. 

Recently I have been reading in the papers what this new Board has done 
to defend itself. It asks what we in labor are crying about and they say that 
most of the times they have agreed with the old members. They have failed 
to state that on the many routine decisions they have agreed with the old 
members but on policy-making decisions, on the change in reducing the 
jurisdiction, on the change in the captive audiences and all these other im- 
portant matters, these decisions have come down as a result of that stacked 
Board of Eisenhower’s. And let the blame be where it is. We are going to 
continue to get this kind of decision unless we get rid of the Board and un- 
less we get rid of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee carried 
unanimously, 

The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 
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Resolution No. 32 


STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


The Taft-Hartley Act, enacted in 1947, itself contains many impediments 
to union organization and free collective bargaining. Further, although it 
is supposed to lay down a national labor policy uniformly applicable in all 
States to industries which affect interstate commerce, the Taft-Hartley 
Act actually encourages States to pass anti-labor laws which go beyond the 
restrictions of Taft-Hartley. It does this by providing that state laws which 
are more restrictive of union security than the provisions of Taft-Hartley 
shall override Taft-Hartley. On the other hand, state laws which restrict 
union security less than does Taft-Hartley are superseded by Taft-Hartley. 

As a result of this Taft-Hartley provision, and of the anti-labor legisla- 
tive atmosphere created by Taft-Hartley, numerous state legislators have 
adopted their own anti-union security laws. 

Prior to the 1946 elections only one State, Florida, outlawed the union 
shop. In 1947, 13 States adopted such laws. In 1949, two of these States, 
New Hampshire and Delaware, repealed their laws, and no additional States 
passed anti-union laws for several years. 

Recently, however, there has been a new rash of anti-union security 
state laws. In 1953, Alabama passed such a law, and in 1954, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. During the same period, unsuccessful 
attempts were made by reactionary employer interests to obtain the passage 
of these laws in numerous other States. 

At the present time, 17 States have anti-union security laws in effect. 
They are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

All of these laws make it unlawful for labor and management to include 
any sort of union security provisions in a collective bargaining agreement. 
Many of these state laws also contain other restrictions on union activities. 
Some of them impose restraints on picketing and strikes and the checkoff of 
union dues. A few contain comprehensive anti-labor provisions patterned 
after Taft-Hartley. 

In addition, local court judges in many States freely use the crippling 
labor injunction against unions. Union-busting employers find in the state 
court injunctions a ready weapon to curb picketing and break strikes. 

Such state laws and judicial decrees are justified by their supporters by 
slogans like “right to work” or “States’ rights.” “States’ rights” and “right 
to work” as thus used mean only one simple thing: the destruction of union 
power so that an employer can pay his workers less for the same work than 
organized workers are getting in other States. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliated unions will 
continue to fight for the repeal of state anti-labor laws, and for their replace- 
ment by legislation fairly protecting the basic rights of labor. 

We will resolutely resist all attempts by reactionary employers to use 
state legislatures and courts to hamper unionization and to weaken unions. 

We will carry on our fight for decent legislation not only in the national 
Congress but in the state legislatures throughout the nation. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: Your Committee recommends adoption. 
. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 


mendation. 


DELEGATE JOHN KABLER: I rise in support of the resolution. Vir- 
ginia, even though it is the home of the great liberal, Thomas Jefferson, was 
one of the first states to pass this type of anti-labor legislation which is so- 
called right-to-work legislation. They were not satisfied with passing the law 
in its original form in the 1954 session of the Legislature. There were amend- 
ments introduced which made the law even more restrictive on labor unions. 

This law is called the right-to-work law. It has passed because a section 
of the Taft-Hartley law that gives states, under the guise of state’s rights, 
the right to pass restrictive labor legislation, but only provided that the state 
law is more restrictive than the Taft-Hartley law. 

These laws have been passed in 17 states. My work with the Textile 
Union takes me into several of the southeastern states that have these 
right-to-work laws. It makes it very hard to negotiate contracts to settle 
grievances or to build an effective union in a state where you are faced with 
these right-to-work laws. 

I hope that this resolution is not only approved unanimously, but that the 
delegates go back to their respective states, because there is now an organized 
drive to bring this type of legislation into other states. 

One of the border states of Virginia recently had a political campaign 
that was financed by an organization and one of its cardinal campaign ac- 
tivities was to get pledges to pass this type of legislation when the legislature 
convened. Our people were able to offset that and get also a promise from 
the governor that if such legislation was passed he would veto it. 


.PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there any further discussion? Are you ready 
to vote? 

. .. The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee was car- 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Secretary has several announcements and 
then we will recess. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


. . . Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following escort 
committees: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR JAMES PATTON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


O, A. KNIGHT, OWIU, Chairman 

JAMES G. THIMMES, USA 

CYRIL V. O’HALLORAN, UAW 

WILLIAM SNOOTS, IUE 

HERBERT L. DAGGETT, Marine Engineers 
MARTIN C. KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 
RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
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ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR RABBI JACOB PRESSMAN OF THE 
OLYMPIC JEWISH TEMPLE 


HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers, Chairman 
WILLIAM STEINBERG, ARA 

MAX GREENBERG, Retail, Wholesale 
JOSEPH FISHER, Utility 

ABRAHAM CHATMAN, ACWA 

GLENN WATTS, CWA 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following mesages were received: 


Please accept our fraternal greetings and wishes for best success at your 
Convention, as well as the complete solidarity of the CTM with the resolutions 
you are adopting in favor of the workers of this great sister organization. 


Fidel Velasquez, Secretary General, 
Mexican Confederation of Labor. 





ORIT wishes to make known its recognition of the support which CIO 
has given to all its activities. Our best wishes for a successful Convention. 
I am particularly happy that within a few days I will be able to greet you and 
the other ‘distinguished CIO leaders in Mexico. 


Luis Alberto Monge, 

Secretary General, ORIT 

(Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers—the Western Hemisphere 
Division of the ICFTU.) 





Best wishes for a constructive and successful Convention and warm 
greetings, 


Photis Makris 
General Secretary 
Greek Confederation of Labor. 





Very best wishes. 
Fraternally yours, 


Otto Nordenskiold 
Central Organization of 
Commercial Workers in Sweden 





Fraternal greetings. 
Nathaniel Michel 
Secretary General 
National Union Workers of Haiti 
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Sincerest good wishes for a successful Convention. 


D. M. Patterson 
President General 
Grenada Workers’ Union 





Our most fervent wishes that the tasks carried on by your Convention 
meet with the happy success for which you have worked. Please give 
fraternal greetings in our name to all our American brothers. 

Juan Cortes Martinez 


Secretary General 
Confederation of Labor of Colombia 





Because of our own National Executive Board meeting it is impossible for 
us to send a delegate to your Convention as we would have liked to do. There- 
fore please explain to our brothers of the CIO and transmit to them the 
fraternal greetings of the French workers and their organization, the Force 
Ouvriere, as well as our wishes for the complete success of the Congress 
which I am sure will contribute greatly to the program of trade unionism in 
your country and will reaffirm the close links which unite the American 
workers and the workers of the other countries of the free world in a spirit 
of profound international solidarity. 

Best trade union greetings. 

Robert Bothereau 
Secretary General 
Force Ouvriere 





Greetings and our sincere thanks to the CIO, which has shown its ener- 
getic interest in the trade union future of the workers of farm and city in 


Guatemala. 
Federation of Autonomous Trade Unions 


in Guatemala (FAS) 





Unable to attend but wish you full success. 


Eusbio Mujal 
Secretary General 
Cuban Labor Confederation 





We wish success to all your conference labors and high ideals on behalf 
not only of American workers, but on behalf of all workers everywhere. 


Yours fraternally, 


N. A. Pollard 
General Secretary 
General Workers Union of British Honduras 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. President, I move that we 
recess and reconvene tomorrow promptly at 9:30 a.m. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: If there are no objections, it is so ordered. 
.. . At 5:15 o’clock p.m, the convention was adjourned until 9:30 a.m. 


Thursday, December 9, 1954. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER 9, 1954 


The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock, A. M. by President 
Reuther. 

Delegate Joe Bonno, UAW-CIO, sang the National Anthems of the United 
States and Canada. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Bonno. 

We are fortunate this morning in having as your guest one of the leading 
spiritual leaders of the Jewish faith in the Los Angeles area. He was born in 
Philadelphia, graduated from the University of Pennsylvania and received his 
Rabbinical training at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

He is the spiritual leader of the Olympic Jewish Temple. He is a past 
President of the Board of Rabbis of Southern California and a member of the 
Community Relations Committee of the Los Angeles Jewish Community Coun- 
cil. 

We are honored to welcome to our convention this morning Rabbi Jacob 
Pressman of the Olympic Jewish Temple. 


INVOCATION 
(Rabbi Jacob Pressman, Olympic Jewish Temple, Los Angeles, California) 


Let us inaugurate the sessions of the day with a moment of prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

We pray to our Heavenly Father, Author of all creation and our Guide and 
Sustainer in all the moments of our waking life. We thank Him for this day, 
another opportunity to see the wonderful sights of the world, to hear its 
sounds, enjoy its delicious tastes and experiences, its wonderful odors; another 
opportunity to flex our muscles and exercise our minds and feel with our 
emotions. We thank our Heavenly Father for the gift of life itself, this one 
and only life which He has granted to us, and we pray to Him for the wisdom 
and the guidance that we may be able to utilize this one only gift to its fullest 
to make something significant and useful of our lives through service to Him 
and to our fellowman. 

We pray to Him that the decisions we make from day to day, that the 
decisions which will be made in this convention assembled, will be decisions 
which are in the ultimate good for man, good for ourselves, for our family, 
for our nation, for all the world, and that these decisions may be motivated 
by a true spirit of love for all men everywhere and a desire to rid this world 
of its wants, of its tensions, of its conflicts, of its hatreds, and replace them 
instead with the plenty which God has made available to us, with understand- 
ing, with comradeship, and with love, to the end that perhaps because of the 
little we do here this day and every day hereafter may help to create the kind 
of world which we believe God wishes mankind to have—a world in which 
each man will dwell beneath his vine and fig tree, and there shall be none to 
make him afraid, where the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea, and where we shall in the end of time be able 
to beat our swords into plowshares and our spears into pruning forks, and 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, and men shall not learn war 
anymore. Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Rabbi Pressman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were received: 


Mr. Walter P. Reuther, The Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 

The members of Blantyre Miners Welfare today at the official opening 
of the Philip Murray Memorial Rooms for the Old Folk send their warmest 
greetings to the Congress of Industrial Organizations and wish them every 
success in their deliberations at their Annual Convention. We also express the 
sincere wish that the warm and friendly relationship established through our 
mutual affection for the late President Philip Murray will long continue 


and flourish in the years to come. 
Dan Kellachan 


Walter P. Reuther, Pres. Congress of Industrial Organizations Convention, 
Headquarters Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 

The American Veterans Committee extends its fraternal greetings to the 
CIO. All America benefits from the CIO’s fighting leadership in public affairs, 
keep it up. 

Bill Mauldin, National Chairman, 
American Veterans Committee 


James B. Carey, Secretary Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 

Please extend to President Reuther and to all officers and delegates the 
very sincere wishes of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service for a 
progressive and harmonious convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions. 
Clyde M. Mills, Acting Director. 


CIO Convention 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, California 
Fraternal greetings from Greek Workers, wishing you successful and 


constructive convention. 
Fotis Makris Gsee 


SECRETARY CAREY: I regret to announce that one of the representa- 
tives of our union passed away and the funeral services for Jack Massey will 
be held at the Patterson Funeral Home at 1020 Spring Street Northwest, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Friday at 2:00 P.M. I understand that Clyde, known to us 
as Jack Massey, died in Chattanooga, Tennessee, the other day. Those of you 
who wish to might send condolences to the family, especially if you are asso- 
ciated with the Chemical Workers or knew Jack Massey. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I call upon the Resolutions Committee to 
continue its report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following report on behalf of 
the Committee: 


Resolution No. 29 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Occupational accidents and health hazards continue to take a relentless 
toll of the lives and well-being of American workers. ‘Despite continuous 
discussion of the problem, statistics indicate that these accidents and injuries 
continue at a fairly consistent level year after year. The death toll of 1953 
matched that of 1952; similarly, 1,900,000 crippling accidents in 1953 equalled 
the same record for 1952. Nothing indicates any appreciable improvement 
in the current year of 1954. 

The CIO has pointed out year after year that this tragic problem can be 
solved through the cooperation of all the people in voluntary activities and in 
the enactment of necessary legislation. Our organization has consistently 
requested business management, the other major group directly concerned in 
occupational safety and health, to join with us in such cooperation. In the 
isolated instances where the cooperative approach has been tried, the record 
plainly reveals tremendous improvements in safety performances. 

Major opposition to the cooperative approach can be traced clearly to a 
group of large industries, the heads of which continue to insist that occupa- 
tional safety and health programs are a “sole prerogative” of management. 
Representatives of these industries strive to dominate completely the volun- 
tary and governmental agencies which presumably have been established to 
prevent accidents and occupational disease. To appease labor, these business 
representatives make agreements that are never carried out. At the same 
time, they oppose any improvements in occupational safety, and health 
legislation and tacitly approve wholly inadequate governmental appropria- 
tions for research, education and enforcement of existing laws. 

The limited interest which the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. 
Public Health Service are permitted to take in occupational safety and 
health, is revealed in the federal budget. The Bureau of Labor Standards in 
the Labor Department has been allotted $722,500; the Occupational Health 
Program in the Health Department has been given $537,000 by the present 
big business administration. These amounts together represent an annual 
expenditure of TWO CENTS for each American worker. Even this pitiful 
amount is threatened with further reduction in the name of economy. 

It has been argued by proponents of States’ Rights that safety and health 
of the American people are matters wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
respective States. Because of the steady refusal or neglect of the States to 
act, however, we are forced to conclude that the Federal Govrnment must 
intervene directly in these fields. We believe that the ultimate solution of 
the nation’s tragic problem of occupational accidents and diseases calls for the 
enactment of enforceable standards of safe and healthy working conditions in 
the production of all goods that move in interstate and foreign commerce. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We reaffirm the programs for improving occupational safety and health 
which previous CIO Conventions have recommended. We further authorize 
and direct the National CIO Officers and the CIO Committee on Safety and 
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Occupational Health to do all within their power—cooperatively, educa- 
tionally, and legislatively—to reduce the tragic toll of occupational accidents 
and diseases. 

2. We urge the 84th Congress to enact without delay federal legislation 
to establish and enforce nationwide standards of occupational safety and 
health in the production of all goods that move in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

3. We urge the 84th Congress to appropriate funds in amounts sufficient 
to enable the Bureau of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
and the Division of Special Services, U. S. Public Health Service, to carry 
out properly and efficiently their respective function in the prevention of 
occupational accidents and diseases. We further urge the 84th Congress to 
provide for federal grants-in-aid to the State agencies concerned with main- 
taining standards of occupational safety and health. We also urge the 84th 
Congress to vest in the Federal Government enforcement of decent labor 
standards in metallic and non-metallic mines, other than coal mines, and also 
in quarries, and in the logging and lumbering industry. 

4. We call on the Board of Directors of the National Safety Council to 
disregard the opposition of certain large corporate interests to the integration 
of labor at all levels in council activities. We suggest that the council carry 
out in full the spirit and the letter of the Congressional Charter it has been 
given to serve in the field of safety as a voluntary agency representative 
of all the American people. Such action would make it possible for CIO 
affiliates to join the National Safety Council on self-respecting terms. 

5. We reaffirm our conviction that occupational safety and health can be 
attained only by initial action at the level of each individual plant or work- 
place. Neither management, nor labor, nor safety technicians can do the job 
alone. All three groups must work together voluntarily in good faith to 
attain the objective. Labor will play its full part in the effort if permitted 
to do so. 

6. We urge all CIO affiliates to work diligently in their respective States 
to bring about the enactment of enforceable, up-to-date occupational safety 
and health codes. We also urge all CIO affiliates to participate in the pro- 
grams of official or voluntary agencies established at federal, state or local 
levels, where such participation is afforded on a representative and self- 
respecting basis. We commend our CIO affiliates for their continued co- 
operation with the National CIO Committee on Safety and Occupational 


Health. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Mr. Chairman, your Committee 


recommends adoption. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 
Committee Member Fisher submitted the following resolution: 


Resolution No. 37 
WOMEN WORKERS 


The economic and political strength of the labor movement rests on the 
unity that results from equal opportunity for all our members, and their 
mutual respect for each other’s rights. Our opponents seek to weaken our 
solidarity by fanning outworn prejudices that tend to divide us. If we permit 
this, our movement will be weakened. 
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If women are paid less than the regular rate for men union wage levels 
are threatened. If seniority rights are not observed for women in promotion 
and layoffs, employers can more easily undermine the entire union seniority 
structure. 

If, instead, unions are recognized by women as champions of their rights, 
our organizations will have their support in collective bargaining and in 
political activities. Women who have had the practical experience of lead- 
ership in union affairs will be more effective in helping elect labor-supporting 
candidates in political elections. 

The CIO has repeatedly declared its support for equal job rights, equal op- 
portunities, and equal pay for men and women alike. We have supported 
these objectives in collective bargaining and through legislation. Many con- 
crete prohibitions against discrimination have been embodied in CIO con- 
tracts, along with clauses to protect the health of both men and women 
workers. 

Through these efforts we are helping to enlarge the total number of effec- 
tive workers who will be available to increase the nation’s production for 
peacetime prosperity or wartime emergency. 

At the same time we have supported day-care centers and other com- 
munity facilities that make it easier for working women to carry out the 
double tasks of breadwinner and homemaker without too great strain on 
themselves or unfortunate effects on their children. We have declared our- 
selves in favor of permitting working women to deduct expenses of child 
care from their income tax. 

Although various state equal pay laws have been passed, Congress has 
not yet enacted legislation of this type. Nor has it acted favorably on the 
Women’s Status Bill, which would, without endangering protective labor 
legislation, establish a federal policy against discrimination on account of 
sex. The CIO has favored such a measure, and has opposed the miscalled 
Equal Rights Amendment, which would cause great confusion and damage 
through overturning valuable laws. 

Under the law which created it, the Women’s Bureau in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor has as its first charge women in industry. In spite of a 
small budget, the Women’s Bureau through many years has promoted un- 
derstanding of protective legislation for women, including equal pay laws, 
and has provided information on women’s rights and their political, social 
and economic status. 

Unfortunately, under the present Administration the emphasis of the 
Bureau has been shifting away from effective assistance to women in in- 
dustry. The Bureau has abandoned its opposition to the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment, which threatens essential protective laws. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We again call upon our affiliates to intensify their efforts to overcome 
discrimination against women on the job or in the community, and to sup- 
port actively protection of women’s rights through clauses in union con- 
tracts against discrimination in pay, hiring, up-grading, training, layoff or 
similar procedures. 

We urge our affiliates and the CIO staff to increase their efforts to facili- 
tate and encourage the active participation of women in our unions as both 
members and officers. 

We reaffirm our support of community programs that make it easier for 
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women to earn a living without endangering their own health or the wel- 
fare of their families. We favor liberalizing the new income tax provision 
permitting a working wife, widow, or widower to deduct certain expenses of 
child care from taxable income. 

We shall continue working for passage of effective federal and state laws 
to safeguard the principle of equal pay for equal work, while recognizing 
that effective administration of such laws requires not only proper govern- 
ment machinery but strong unions. 

We reaffirm cur support for the Women’s Status Bill and our opposition 
to the miscalled Equal Rights Amendment or any similar measure that would 
endanger protective labor and social legislation. 

We urge that the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
consider the advancement of the welfare of women in industry its first objec- 
tive, according to law, and that the Bureau receive adequate funds to ex- 
pand its work for this purpose including protective legislation, and for con- 
structive education on women’s rights. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER FISHER: Mr. Chairman, your Committee recom- 
mends adoption. 

. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 

Committee Member Rusch submitted the following resolution: 


Resolution No. 31 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


During the last 12 months hundreds of thousands of Americans were born 
with handicaps or acquired them because of industrial, automobile, and other 
accidents, or as the result of crippling diseases. Today, nearly 30 million 
of our fellow citizens—men, women, and children—suffer from some degree 
of permanent disability. 

While about three million handicapped citizens are now employed, an 
estimated ten million others could be rehabilitated and usefully employed 
instead of being forced to remain an economic burden on their families, on 
their communities, and on the nation. Economic discrimination, social ostra- 
cism, and condescending pity are heaped upon this vast human resource. 
We must create the rehabilitation services and employment opportunities 
which are required to restore America’s handicapped to useful citizenship, 
integrate them into the activities of our economic and social life, and give 
them the dignity which is a birthright of all mankind. 

As the first step, the federal and state governments must assume their 
full responsibility. While Congress has recently voted to increase federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation and to encourage the construction of re- 
habilitation centers, a much expanded program must be undertaken if the 
rehabilitation of millions of citizens is to achieved. Secondly, management 
and labor must assist aggressively in the process of integrating the physically 
handicapped into the labor force. 

Unfortunately, the facilities of both public and private rehabilitation 
agencies are so limited that more persons are being permanently disabled 
each year than we now rehabilitate. A comprehensive and vigorously ad- 
ministered rehabilitation program, nation-wide in scope, is a major responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. The federal program and coordinated 
state programs must encompass adequate medical services, special educa- 
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tional aids, income maintenance, vocational training, and employment serv- 
ices. 

Rehabilitation must be closely coordinated with workmen’s compensation 
and disability programs to provide income for the disabled and their families 
during periods of unemployment and to insure prompt referral of each case 
to the proper rehabilitation agencies. Rehabilitation services must begin im- 
mediately after injury or at the onset of illness. Continuity of treatment 
must be planned through convalescence. Training in useful, suitable, and 
remunerative vocational skills must follow. Finally, restoration of the indi- 
vidual to employment at his highest attainable skill must be accomplished. 

No program to secure employment of the handicapped can succeed with- 
out wider support from management and labor. While some employers have 
learned the value of the handicapped as productive workers, too many still 
discriminate against them. While unions are working diligently to encourage 
employment ties for the disabled, more needs to be done. 

The CIO has steadily continued its efforts to secure the rehabilitation and 
employment of the handicapped. We have been represented on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and have 
participated actively in its work, as have many CIO representatives who are 
serving on similar governor’s committees in the various states. 

CIO unions have undertaken to enlarge employment opportunities for 
the handicapped, both through contract provisions and in other ways. CIO 
councils have worked to improve local ordinances and state legislation in 
behalf of the disabled. 

In addition, CIO affiliates have supported, both nationally and locally, 
the efforts of the American Federation of the Physically Handicapped to 
secure increased opportunities for disabled citizens both through legisla- 
tive enactment and by other means. 

The CIO is urging the Federal Government to conduct a census of the 
handicapped, to provide special aids for persons suffering from cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy and leprosy, to establish a nation-wide system of disability 
benefits, to allow tax exemption for the special transportation needs of the 
handicapped, and to bring together and expand all of the federal services 
for the physically handicapped in a new and vigorous administrative bureau 
in the United States Department of Labor. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The problems of the nation’s handicapped are the problems of all 
Americans. We commend all CIO affiliates for the activities in which they 
have engaged on behalf of the handicapped citizens of our nation and urge 
that the efforts of our local unions, industrial union councils, and interna- 
tional unions be expanded to meet this tragic and growing need. 

2. We urge the establishment within the United States Department of 
Labor of a centralized agency that would bring together the rehabilitation 
functions that are now scattered among many federal agencies, and give 
leadership to the rehabilitation services in the respective states. 

3. While we applaud recent congressional action to raise federal con- 
tributions for vocational rehabilitation and to construct rehabilitation centers 
under the Hill-Burton Hospital Program for the first time, we urge further 
expansion of these federal grants-in-aid programs so that millions of dis- 
abled citizens not now reached by them will be served. 

4. We urge all of our affiliates to cooperate fully with the National CIO 
Committee on Safety and Occupational Health in this field of activity. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBER RUSCH: The Committee recommends adoption 


of this resolution. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 
Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following resolution: 


Resolution No. 25 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


By 1960, we will need in the United States 600,000 new classrooms, and 
almost 1,000,000 teachers if we are to provide our children with an education 
adequate for living in the modern world. 

Two new studies “Expenditures for Education at the Mid-Century, and 
Supplement” and “The Report of the Status Phase of School Facilities,” both 
published through the Office of Education by the United States Government 
Printing Office, have provided accurate information on the great inequalities 
in education which exist in the United States, both as to differences in ex- 
penditure per classroom unit and the kinds of classrooms available. 


Teacher Salaries and Shortage of Teachers 

Even as late as 1953-54, 14.1 percent of the teachers in the United States 
were being paid less than $2,500 a year and an additional 27.6 percent were 
paid between $2,500 and $3,500 per year. In 1953-54, the average classroom 
teacher’s salary was approximately $3,600. During the past year, we needed 
215,000 new elementary and high school teachers. But, only 85,000 were 
produced by our colleges and teacher training institutions. Thirty-thousand 
did not want to teach. Thus we were provided with only 55,000 new teachers 
—160,000 short of our need. 


Classroom Shortage 

The U. S. School Facilities Survey on need for additional classrooms found 
that as of September, 1952, we needed 312,000 more classrooms in which to 
house 8,881,360 pupils. The estimated cost of these classrooms is between 
$10 and $12 billion. We can be grateful that the members of the 81st Con- 
gress passed the legislation which made possible and provided $5,000,000 for 
the most complete study of school building facilities in the United States that 
has ever been made. ° 

Many state groups, stimulated by the survey of school building needs and 
by the tremendous public interest in creating programs to overcome this 
educational deficit, have prepared their own analysis of the problem and have 
taken it to the people of their states. 

In Ohio, a group of lay citizens, representing a cross-section of our society, 
including the State CIO, joined together in the Ohio School Affairs Round 
Table to study school construction needs and analyze the tax resources 
available. The group found that as of September, 1952, it would take $342 
million worth of new school buildings to put every child of school age in Ohio 
in a classroom of not more than 30 pupils. The group also estimated that 
$70 million of this would have to come from sources other than State and 
local tax revenues. Many state groups have prepared adequate surveys of 
their school building needs, and the new school] facilities study will give us 
ample statistical material on which to base our federal aid program. 

The tremendous increase in school population is moving up the scale. 
It is beginning to hit senior high school levels. This, of course, means a 
tremendous expansion of the school building program at the high school level. 
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Some say “Let the States finance school building.” Out of $10.6 billion 
needed for school construction in the United States today, it is possible for 
the local school districts to furnish $5.9 billion. The survey indicates that 
only 2 of the 43 states reporting could obtain under existing laws and prac- 
tices enough resources to meet their current capital outlay needs. Fourteen 
States could provide less than 50 percent; 9 States less than 30 percent, and 
5 States less than 20 percent. 


Federal Aid Needed For School Construction 

In spite of the opposition of the Eisenhower Administration and especially 
of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the CIO is in favor of immediate federal aid for school construction legisla- 
tion patterned after the attempts that Republican Senator Cooper made in 
the 83rd Congress and Senator Humphrey made in the 81st Congress. 

No longer can any Senator or Representative say that we do not need 
federal aid for school construction, if he wishes every school child to have 
an adequate classroom. This is the only method by which we can hope to 
finance the 600,000 classrooms which we will need by 1960. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the Administration is using the series of state conferences 
and the National White House Conference on Education as a method of stall- 
ing for two more years, if possible, any kind of immediate action on federal 
aid for school construction. This method of stalling with more talk and no 
action for two long years means that our schools will become more over- 
crowded, the education for our children less adequate. To postpone action 
in the 84th Congress betrays the interest of every school child in the United 
States. 


Federal Aid Will Help Smooth Way for Integration 

The recent Supreme Court decision outlawing segregated schools places a 
special requirement on the 84th Congress to provide federal funds so that 
good schools can be made available to white and Negro children in those 
states where the Supreme Court decision now requires integration. Cer- 
tainly, an adequate program for federal aid for school construction and an 
adequate general federal aid program to increase the quality of teaching 
would be a tremendous help in working out the integration process in an 
orderly fashion. 


Organizing to Defend Good Schools 

Attempts have been made to remove from the curriculum materials on 
the United Nations and its agencies such as UNESCO and to limit the Amer- 
ican public schools to “reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 

Textbook publishers in a wide variety of fields have been subjected to 
great pressures to censor textbooks. Increasingly, textbooks are giving a 
one-sided treatment to such subjects as public ownership; they are omitting 
the achievements of New Deal agencies such as the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and the Rural Electrification Administration; and a majority of textbooks 
lack an adequate explanation of the function of the American trade union 
movement. In their attacks on the schools, special pressure groups have lifted 
paragraphs out of context and used them to discredit good textbooks and to 
frighten school administration officials from using them. 

Meanwhile, corporations are spending millions of dollars on pamphlets, 
moving pictures, and other “free enterprise” propaganda which is distributed 
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free to schools. Business committees in many communities are attempting 
to indoctrinate teachers and college professors with the business point of 
view and to prevent free discussion of all points of view. At the same time, 
loyalty oaths and other community pressures are imposed to frighten teachers 
who would like to educate our children for democratic living. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the CIO urges the 84th Congress to provide: 

1. Immediate federal aid for a comprehensive, nation-wide school construc- 
tion program. 

2. General federal aid to education to supplement local school budgets, so 
that every child will have a good education, every class a good teacher, and 
every teacher an adequate salary. A major portion of federal funds should 
be earmarked for teachers’ salaries inasmuch as this is the most pressing 
problem in the field of operating expenses. 

3. In all federal legislation dealing with education, aid only to school 
districts operating in compliance with the Supreme Court decisions outlawing 
segregated schools. 

4. Allocating the royalties from the offshore oi] developments on the con- 
tinental shelf for the improvement of education in the United States. 


5. Federal grants to the states for college scholarships for students unable 
to attend; for developing special health services for elementary and secondary 
schools; and for a five-year program to demonstrate free library service in 
areas inadequately served or without any kind of library service. 


6. An adequate budget for the school lunch program, to attain the stand- 
ards per child which were in operation under school lunch in 1949. 


7. A Labor Extension Service in the U. S. Department of Labor to make 
available to workers the services now available to farmers through the De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension Service. 


AND, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That we urge our affiliated international unions and locals and city and 
state industrial union councils, and individual members to take an active part 
in parent-teacher organizations; in the selection and election of local school 
board officials and state boards of education; in citizens’ groups organized to 
combat those forces attempting to undermine confidence in our public schools; 
and in helping to form representative advisory committees which will deal 
with the problem of wide-spread distribution of business-sponsored free ma- 
terials to students in our public school system. 

That we urge our affiliated international unions and locals and city and 
state bodies to help develop community cooperation among church, teacher, 
labor, and PTA groups, to support an orderly, swift compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing segregated schools. Because of their work 
in promoting interracial activities in many communities where integration will 
be taking place, CIO groups have a special responsibility to contribute the 
unique know-how to the solution of this problem. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 
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Resolution No. 26 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Our successes in collective bargaining have done much to reduce the 
burden of health costs for our members and to make possible better medical 
care. Our experience under these plans, however, has indicated the need for 
further improvements through collective bargaining and legislation. In too 
many cases, charges by hospitals and doctors have mounted rapidly, off- 
setting the insurance protection we obtain. Too often adequate medical 
facilities and personnel are not available, even though insurance protection 
is secured. 

Throughout the nation only a small portion of the population have compre- 
hensive protection against the cost of medical care on a pre-payment basis, 
with assurance of preventive care, so important in holding down unnecessary 
illness. 

Notwithstanding the demonstrated need for Federal legislation to provide 
necessary pre-paid medical care for the American people, the American 
Medical Association, together with insurance companies, has continued to 
oppose many essential steps to make modern medicine available to all Amer- 
icans. The American Medical Association and the insurance companies have 
successfully fought against disability benefits under the Social Security Law. 
The Medical Association opposes any Federal action which the physicians who 
run it believe may interfere with their complete freedom to charge as they 
wish. Every government program for improvements in medical facilities, 
education and training of physicians and other medical personnel, and any 
plans to assist low-income groups to obtain insurance against medical care 
costs, meets with their opposition. 

The Eisenhower Administration did not produce a broad, comprehensive 
health program, geared to pressing current needs. The President’s proposal 
of advancing $25 million for government reinsurance of voluntary health 
plans was rightly rejected by the Congress. The CIO opposed it on the 
grounds that it would accomplish little if anything, would hold out false 
promises, and would result in orienting the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare toward the principles of private insurance rather than social 
insurance. It did not deal with the basic problems of rising medical costs 
and the inability of many millions of families to pay the high flat fees charged 
by non-profit health plans as well as private insurance companies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We call upon Congress to enact legislation embodying the essential com- 
ponents of an adequate national health program, including the following: 

A. National health insurance, to give all Americans, in health as well as 
sickness, access to the highest quality of medical care. Such a program 
should be part of our social security system, with contributions geared to 
income, with full reservation of free choice of doctors and patients, and with 
control of medical decisions in the hands of the medical profession. 

B. Federal aid to medical education of all types through grants for train- 
ing health personnel, including scholarships to students. 

C. Expanded federal matching grants for the construction of hospitals, at 
least to the level of $150,000,000 a year authorized under the original Hill- 
Burton Act, in addition to authorization in recent legislation for special types 
of hospitals. 

D. Aid to consumer cooperatives in the field of medical care, through 
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federal grants and loans to assist them in building facilities and in experi- 
menting with methods of improving the protection furnished their members, 
and federal mortgage loans for other prepayment clinics as well. 

E. Expanded federal aid to medical research and to state and local public 
health units. 

F. Expanded aid for maternal and child health services, for programs 
for physically-handicapped children and for a broad mental health program, 
including training of psychiatrists and other mental health personnel, and 
for increasing facilities and services for care of the mentally ill. 

We likewise favor improvements in state laws to provide more adequate 
health facilities and services within each state. We seek repeal of laws that 
have been sponsored by medical societies in many states to interfere with the 
formation of consumer cooperatives for health care. 

We urge our Industrial Union Councils and affiliates to cooperate in seek- 
ing the construction of additional hospital and medical facilities in their local 
communities, and to help prevent undue increases in charges for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. We likewise urge their support for the expansion of 
local public health services, including the addition of fluorides to water as an 
excellent preventive step against tooth decay. 

We shall press for the continued improvement of our collective bargaining 
programs in the field of health, which provide immediate protection and could 
in substantial degree continue to operate under the type of national health 
insurance which we support. 

We favor the development and expansion of voluntary, comprehensive 
pre-payment health plans, and deplore the drive of the insurance companies 
to introduce deductible programs which discourage the early and prompt 
resort to needed treatment. 

We commend the Committee for the Nation’s Health for its services, and 
we again urge our affiliates to make contributions to help the Committee to 
enlarge its work in behalf of health legislation and other measures to promote 
the health and welfare of all our families. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 35 
VETERANS 


The most recent United States census showed a veterans’ population of 
over 20,000,000. There being no foreseeable improvement in the present 
world situation as it stands today, we can expect the Selective Service Sys- 
tem or similar induction laws to remain in operation for an extended period 
of time. To this large segment of our American population an additional 
1,000,000 veterans will be added each year under the existing laws. 

Many of these veterans, or members of their immediate families, are 
members of CIO affiliated unions. These veterans share with the rest of the 
nation an interest and concern in the general economic and social conditions 
which determine whether we have jobs or unemployment, decent standards 
of living or privation, social legislation and medical care or avoidable illness 
and disability, adequate housing or slum accommodations. 

Veterans presently being discharged from service and returning to civilian 
life have found unemployment, inflated living costs and inadequate wage 
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levels, a critical shortage of low-cost homes, inadequate rent control laws, 
which have combined to place the veteran along with all other working men 
and women of the nation in a position of increasing inability to supply for 
themselves and their families the necessities of life. 

Past CIO conventions have adopted proposals for many major items es- 
sential in an affirmative program for veterans, recognizing that the return- 
ing veteran is entitled to full restitution and protection against the loss of 
any of his rights, benefits and opportunities, which he may have been de- 
prived of as a result of his absence from civilian life. 

The demands of these veterans for jobs, security, housing, education and 
a decent standard of living are identical with the demands of the labor move- 
ment in its common struggle. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this 16th Constitutional Convention pledges its complete, active, and 
renewed support to aid the veterans of our naiion through legislation and 
contract negotiations to accomplish the following program: 

1. To make the GI Bill of Rights and the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, more fully effective in the protection of veterans by 
recommending and supporting such legislation as is found necessary to ob- 
tain an increase in pensions for all disabled and their dependents, based on 
increased cost of living conditions. More liberal and effective provisions for 
direct loans to veterans for the purchase of homes, businesses and farms. 
Improving veterans’ unemployment compensation coverage and benefits. In- 
creasing Veterans Administration’s Impartial Appeal Committees, to review 
and act upon the great backlog of veterans’ claims for compensation and 
pension entitlements. 

2. The CIO shall-continue its efforts to have Congress enact into law 
legislation which would make possible a housing program calculated to as- 
sure immediate large-scale housing construction of decent low-cost homes, 
with no increase in the present GI four and one-half percent interest rate. 

3. We shall recommend enlargement of Veterans Administration hos- 
pital facilities and services for veterans, and the continuation of out-patient 
treatment and dental care for persons presently returning from the armed 
forces identical to that granted World War II veterans. 

4. The CIO will constantly and vigorously work for fair and equal treat- 
ment for all citizens subject to the draft under the Selective Service Act 
as amended, or similar laws, through the elimination of preferential treat- 
ment to any group of citizens under these laws or their administration. 

5. To recommend and support legislation for Adjusted Service Pay (Fed- 
eral Bonus) for all World War II and Korean veterans. The payment of 
such a bonus would help the goals of maximum employment and maximum 
purchasing power as set forth in the Employment Act of 1946. 

6. The CIO shall continue to take such action as is found necessary to 
insure proper re-employment rights and reinstatement rights for all return- 
ing CIO veterans, including an absolute guarantee that such veterans will 
receive full credit for all accumulated employees’ benefits to which they would 
have been entitled if they had not left their employment to enter the armed 
forces. 

7. We reiterate our position for a complete overhauling of the present 
outmoded and antiquated “court martial system” of the armed forces. Every 
effort should be made to bring about the necessary revision of this system 
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to correct the many injustices committed under the present provisions, and 
to insure fair and equal treatment of our men and women while under the 
jurisdiction of the military, and thereby insure the justice fundamental to 
our democratic principles. 

8. We call upon each affiliated union to establish a veterans committee 
for the purpose of cooperating with the CIO Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
to protect the interest of our membership in the Selective Service processes, 
in the armed forces, and in their readjustment to civilian life following their 
service to their country. 

9. We cooperate with the forward looking forces all existing veterans 
organizations to aid veterans’ rehabilitation, and, 


BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: 

That this Convention does hereby endorse this program as the policy of 
the CIO, and that copies of this resolution be sent to all International Unions 
affiliated with the CIO, and that copies be sent to members of Congress and 
to all veterans organizations. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s report. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes the distinguished presi- 
dennt of the Rubber Workers Union, the Chairman of the CIO Veterans Com- 


mittee, Brother Buckmaster. 


VICE-PRESIDENT BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman and fellow degates, 
this resolution dealing with the problems of veterans of our Armed Services is 
not very much different from resolutions we have passed in previous conven- 
tions. However, I believe that it does go a bit further in setting out in more 
detail what the Veterans Committee believes to be an adequate program for 
the support of veterans. 

If you will read the nine parts of the first resolve, you will find embodied 
there a well rounded out program which, if we could get our International 
Unions to put it into effect and to support the Veterans Committee in its 
effort, would do a great deal toward solving some of the problems of vet- 
erans. 

I think all of us realize that under the present Administration, there has 
been a gradual whittling away of some of the rights and privileges that 
veterans have enjoyed heretofore. That applies not only to the ex-servicemen, 
but it applies to the servicemen themselves, the men and women who are still 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, and we ask that each International 
Union set up a committee or have some person designated to give special 
attention to the problems of members of our unions who are veterans, and I 
think that we can extend it out even to those who are still in the Armed 
Services if we help to carry out this program. 

The Veterans Committee in the past several years has not been very 
active. We have been trying to reactivate that committee and to work with 
our International Unions and to work with other servicemen’s organizations, so 
I hope that all of us will give some attention to this in the days to come. 

... The motion to adopt the recommendation of the committee was carried 
unanimously. 
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Resolution No. 14 
MIGRANT FARM LABOR 


The “forgotten people” of the United States for many years have been 
the families of migrant laborers who harvest our crops. The plenty with 
which America’s millions of bountiful tables have long been blessed is being 
produced at a frightful and dangerous price in human suffering, broken homes 
and bodies, and illiteracy and disease. Millions of men and women—and 
children—to whom all of us are indebted for the food we eat, are being denied 
a place at the tables of abundance which their back-breaking labor has 
stocked so well. 

Since the end of World War II, the problem has been made worse by 
the growing flood of illegal Mexican “wetbacks.” Driven by need, lured by 
false propaganda, they swarm across our Southern border to accept work in 
this country at wages and conditions far below the minimum standards 
tolerated by U. S. workers. Bad as conditions have been for U. S. migrant 
farm workers, those of the wetbacks are worse. 

U. S. farm workers have found themselves steadily replaced by Mexicans 
in those areas where cheaper “wetback” labor is abundant. In turn their 
enforced unemployment has been used by employers to lower the standards 
of employment for other U. S. farm workers in jobs where they are still 
employed. 

Under the Eisenhower Administration new policies were put into effect 
with no understanding of the problem in its human ramifications and with a 
big stick, “go it alone” attitude in international affairs. The resulting damage 
to the prestige of the United States, not only in Mexico but throughout Latin 
America, has been severe. 

The crisis came to a head early in 1954 when the agreement on Mexican 
contract labor previously concluded between the United States and Mexican 
governments expired and a new accord had not been reached. The Eisen- 
hower Administration opened border recruitment stations on the day the 
treaty expired. The CIO promptly took the lead in protesting this action, 
and it was later ruled illegal by the Comptroller General. When the unilateral 
recruitment was brought to a halt by the Comptroller General’s ruling, the 
Administration, instead of at once sitting down with Mexico again to work 
out a bilateral agreement, attempted to rush through Congress, without 
hearings, a bill to make the “go it alone” program legal. 

The CIO succeeded in delaying this attempt by obtaining hearings at 
which spokesmen for CIO and other U. S. labor and consumer organizations 
presented a detailed case against the unilateral recruitment program. 

Even though the Mexican government made some important concessions 
which resulted in a bilateral agreement, the President insisted upon signing 
the “go it alone” bill into law. Under such circumstances, the law can be 
regarded only as a clear threat to Mexico that, unless it accedes to U. S. 
demands in the future, it will again be faced with unilateral action on the 
part of our government. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

This Convention heartily commends and endorses the efforts made by the 
CIO to deal with this farm labor problem during the past year and directs 
that such efforts be continued and extended. We recommend that our 
affiliates and the CIO cooperate with liberal and church groups through the 
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National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and that they give it 
financial support. 

We favor laws designed to meet the special needs of migratory farm 
laborers, such as those that would regulate labor contractors, provide better 
housing, and assure educational opportunities to migrant children. 

We believe that farm laborers, whether our own citizens or from friendly 
neighboring countries, are equally entitled to decent working and living 
conditions. The major emphasis in farm placement programs should be given 
to United States workers, including those from Puerto Rico, in preference 
to bringing in supplementary workers from other countries. Contract 
workers from other countries, such as the British West Indies, should be 
brought in only under formal agreement and contract. 

We thank the free labor movement of Mexico, and particularly the CTM, 
for its close cooperation. We pledge CIO’s full support and cooperation in 
the effort of Mexican labor unions to alleviate the plight of Mexican migrants. 

We call upon Congress and the Eisenhower Administration to take all the 
steps needed to insure the complete elimination of “wetback” labor in the 
U. S. This includes help in a program designed to develop and diversify 
Mexican agriculture. 

We reiterate our demand that labor be granted a stronger voice in the 
negotiation and execution of policies concerning the use of migrant labor in 
the United States, as well as consultative status with the official bodies deal- 
ing with Mexican migrant labor. 

We renew our request for legislation making it a felony to hire, transport 
or otherwise exploit illegal “wetback” labor and express our strong objection 
to the new legislation which permits unilateral determination of basic work- 
ing conditions for legal Mexican migrants. We demand that legal foreign 
contract labor be guaranteed full rights and social benefits equal to those 
enjoyed by U. S. labor, protection against any kind of discrimination, and the 
exercise of their right to union affiliation and representation. 

We call attention to the fact that United States farm workers are barred 
from virtually all labor and social legislation, including the Wage-Hour Act 
and the right to organize and bargain collectively. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER CURRAN: Your committee recommends adop- 
tion. 
PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes Brother Nick Dragon. 


DELEGATE DRAGON: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates. This reso- 
lution is a very important one because of the ramifications that involve the 
International Unions of this great CIO Union. First, I think we ought to 
know something about the ramifications and what happened when the United 
States Government adopted a unilateral recruitment program. This pro- 
gram was a program to get tough with Mexico because the Mexican Gov- 
ernment started to set the conditions and wages of American workers. And 
they were just a little too high and too good because the Mexican Govern- 
ment conditions were being passed on down to our own domestic farm 
workers. 

Can you imagine a situation in this great country of ours where the gov- 
ernment of Mexico has to do a job for our own people? 

The unilateral program that the U. S. Government, in cooperation with 
the Labor Department, the Justice Department and the Agricultura] Depart- 
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ment resulted in the border situation in Mexicali, next to El Centro, Cali- 
fornia, where some 60 thousand Mexican workers congregated and resulted 
in a terrific situation for Governor Maldonado of Lower Baja, California. 
They had to set up soup kitchens. In July of this year, a CIO team was in 
Mexicali. We saw those soup kitchens. We saw the Mexican Government 
out of their own pocket issue free railroad tickets to Mexican workers to go 
back to their homes because there were no jobs, or that many jobs, which 
American grower promoters had passed on down the line. 

On several occasions CIO and A.F. of L. have met with the great Mexican 
labor organization, the CTM. They, too, are opposed to their workers com- 
ing up here under conditions that are not proper. They are working with 
us, and I say to you that this situation between the government of Mexico 
got so bad that the former Mayor and diplomat, O’Dwyer, from Mexico 
City, came to Los Angeles, and, under the pretense of talking about com- 
munism in Mexico and Latin America, had to tell our newspapers and our 
government what a terrible mistake they were making, that we need Mexico 
more than Mexico needs us. I think the former Mayor of New York did a 
good job. 

Now, we have the situation where the Immigration Department under 
General Swing started a round-up of “wetbacks.” And I think you ought to 
know a little about this. First, they advertised in all sections that the Immi- 
gration Department was going to have a round-up; hurry up and get your 
work done, you farmers. We are going to have a round-up; hurry up and get 
your work done. The thing that bothers me is they didn’t touch the “wet- 
backs” along the Colorado River working in the mines, where the Steel- 
workers cannot make any progress. They didn’t touch the “wetbacks” in 
some of the big hotels right here in Los Angeles. You know, this round-up 
of “wetbacks” is like in the old days of prohibition. You raid a speakeasy 
at the height of business on a Saturday, and Monday morning they open 
two doors down the street. And this round-up became silly in some cases. 
When you got off a plane in El Centro, Immigration would have two men 
stationed there to see if any “wetbacks” got off an airplane. 

Supporting this resolution means a tremendous amount to American farm 
workers. We in the CIO talk about setting a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour. I want to ask you how are you going to set that wage of $1.25, or $1 
when your minimum wage in agriculture right now is 35, 40, 50 and 60 
cents an hour? And the basis for that kind of wage is another thing we 
ought to look at. It is a deliberate conspiracy by the growers and, yes, by 
certain people in our own United States Department of Labor. This year 
in Arizona they actually cut wages of the farm workers, a group that is in 
the lowest economic strata. We have had an Administration Migratory Com- 
mission, one of these study commissions. Well, they dissolved November ist 
with no recommendations yet being handed out to anybody. The labor 
unions tried to influence this commission. We got nowhere. 

I am not sure that this whole program ought to be taken out of the Labor 
Department and maybe put in the Justice Department where we can get 
some prosecution of the proper kind that is needed. 

In closing, I want to say to the International Unions here today that any 
time they have a strike now in the Southwestern area, they have to con- 
tend with a low wage group of farm workers at 60 cents an hour that are a 
great potential strike-breaking set-up, and I think it behooves our organiza- 
tion not only to talk about this resolution, but I sincerely believe in helping 
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the great International Union of Packinghouse Workers and many other 

International Unions, and that money ought to be poured into the South- 

western areas, where you have the corporation farmers deliberately, by con- 

spiracy, setting wages and treating our American farm citizens as in the 

days of feudal times. I sincerely believe we ought to look at this thing 

again, because it has an effect on our entire economy in these United States. 
. .. The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried unanimously. 
The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 13 


MERCHANT MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRIES 


The American Merchant Marine and shipbuilding industries are vitally 
essential to the development of our foreign commerce and to our national 
defense. Despite their importance to our nation, both industries are de- 
pressed, with unemployment high. 

The federal government is not administering the maritime laws in ac- 
cordance with their intent. Instead of promoting the development of our 
merchant marine, the government has permitted and approved the transfer 
of our ships to foreign flags—the maritime equivalent of the runaway shop. 
Instead of supporting a long range shipbuilding and repair program, the 
government has kept open only a few private yards. 

In the past our government’s failure to create and maintain adequate 
merchant marine and shipbuilding industries in peacetime has prolonged 
wars, with consequent loss of life, and has cost billions of dollars in excessive 
wartime shipbuilding costs. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The CIO supports continued medical and hospital care for seamen in the 
Public Health Service Hospitals and opposes all schemes to eliminate these 
essential services. 

2. We urge that the transfer of American ships to foreign flags be pre- 
vented and that foreign flag ships owned by Americans be brought under the 
American Flag. 

3. We support a long range ship replacement program for private U. S. 
shipyards, designed to prevent block obsolescence of our merchant fleet and 
to retain skilled workers in our private shipyards. 

4. The CIO urges the enactment of legislation to legalize bona fide mari- 
time rotary shipping hiring halls. 

5. We urge that the terminology “at least 50 percent” contained in Public 
Law 744, 83rd Congress, be interpreted by the pertinent government agencies 
to mean that American merchant ships should carry 50 percent or more of 
United States financial, military and economic aid cargoes, and not just a flat 
50 percent. 

6. The CIO urges that, because of the depression in the American ship- 
building industry, shipbuilding being done in foreign yards for American 
shipowners and for the United States government in its offshore procurement 
program be brought to American private shipyards. We urge the repeal of 
American laws which restrict our yards from building ships for foreign 
accounts, while there are no restrictions on foreign yards building ships for 
American accounts. 

7. We declare our continued opposition to the Military Sea Transportation 
Service’s attempt to take over the American Merchant Marine. 
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8. The CIO supports a proper subsidy program to enable the American 
Merchant Marine to compete effectively with low wage foreign competitors. 
Such a subsidy program should embrace all United States vessels in sub- 
stantial competition with foreign merchant marines. Subsidies should be on 
a direct parity basis, and be open so that a proper accounting can be made 
to the American people. 

9. We urge codification of shipping laws and modernization of the archaic 
maritime laws. 

10. We support the adoption of the ILO Maritime Conventions. 

11. The CIO will continue to oppose the use by Congressional appropria- 
tions committees of the unit limitation method of freezing operating differ- 
ential subsidies. This practice establishes a monopoly on operating subsidies 
and will destroy the Merchant Marine under normal shipping conditions. 

12. We shall continue to oppose any and all governmental policies aimed 
at destroying the American Merchant Marine. 

13. We oppose the pouring of disproportionate amounts of American gov- 
ernment funds into those foreign shipbuilding and merchant marine industries 
which would lead to their abnormal expansion to the detriment of the Amer- 
ican shipyards and the Merchant Marine. 

14. We shall support all efforts to improve the economics of the nations 
of the free world, in order that they need not feel any economic need to build 
ships for Russia and her satellites. 

15. We urge liberalization of the alien seamen sections of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

16. We support the enactment of a permanent law to prevent American 
shipowners from discharging American crews in foreign ports and signing 
foreign crews. 

17. We shall continue to cooperate with all segments of labor to achieve 
better working and living conditions for merchant seamen and shipyard 
workers. 

18. The CIO will continue to work through the Labor-Management Mari- 
time Committee to stabilize the maritime industry. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s report. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the President of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, Brother Joe Curran. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I would like to say a 
few words on this resolution because as you will notice, it is mostly a legisla- 
tive program. Actually, what we in the maritime industry on the workers’ 
front are asking for is for a more enlightened viewpoint on the part of the 
American Congress and the American public with respect to the American 
Merchant Marine. And when we speak for this industry, we speak for all its 
component workers—officers, engineers, and all of the trades related to it. 

For example, you will notice in this resolution, we are asking that the 
hospital facilities which have been established for merchant seamen since 
early in the 18th Century be continued. These hospitals are not only for 
seamen, they are for government workers, such as postal, Coast Guard, and 
many other government functionaries, and they were established for the care 


of these people. 
In the attempt to cut budgets in Washington and to balance budgets, one 
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of the things they do there now is to have a searching committee searching 
for items to cut that they believe will not cause too much disturbance among 
the American people. For example, if they believe that the American people 
were shown that there was a cut in the budget on Marine hospital facilities 
for seamen, it wouldn’t mean too much to the people in Iowa and other places, 
because they don’t even know there is a Merchant Marine in the first place, 
and they figured that the seamen, according to the publicity, were making 
too much money anyway. So they felt that by these little cuts on the side, 
they would be able to balance the budget, and at the same time not cause 
any disturbance. 

We were successful last year in preventing a cut in the budget in that 
direction by the support we received throughout the country from other CIO 
unions and from state, city and public officials generally behind the seamen’s 
effort to prevent that cut, and as a result, the appropriation was left as it 
was and the Marine hospitals are intact. 

This year they are again attempting to cut the budget for the Merchant 
Marine hospitals, and we hope that this year, too, we will receive—we know 
we will receive—the support of all the CIO unions throughout the country in 
helping to prevent this false economy move on the part of this Administra- 
tion. 

The resolution goes on to say that we are opposed, for example, to 
American ship owners being allowed to take their ship in the United States 
and put a skeleton crew on that ship and take it to Japan and leave it in a 
shipyard in Japan for repair, then send a crew over there with another ship, 
leave that ship in the shipyard in Japan and bring the first ship back that was 
repaired there because they can do it for one-fifth the cost in the United 
States, while the trades and skills of American shipbuilders that built 6,000 
ships in World War II and that came from all parts of the country is allowed 
to dissipate and disappear. We believe that this is an extremely shortsighted 
policy on the part of this government and in the event we ever got into war 
again, which we hope we will not, they would have to again open up schools 
all over the country for training these men in the trade of building ships 
which become lost as a result of this policy. 

This is happening now to a greater extent where yards in Europe are 
beginning to get the work, while American yards are closing down, and when 
American shipyards close down remember almost every trade in the United 
States is affected from the steel mills right on down. The Japanese shipyards 
are not using American steel; they are not using American electronic instru- 
ments; they are not using any of the implements built in the United States 
except those that they have to. They are getting them from countries where 
the prices of these materials are decidedly lower than they are in the United 
States. 

We are not against the Japanese having a flourishing shipyard trade. We 
are not against these countries having these things, but we say that the 
United States should have an efficient and strong Merchant Marine, plus the 
fact that they should have a strong and well-operating set of shipyards 
throughout the United States. This country has approximately 24,000 miles 
in coastline, it is one of the largest coastlines in the world, and yet in carry- 
ing the share of the free trade of the world this country ranks about fifteenth 
on the line of carrying goods in American ships. 

We have no desire to enjoy or be a party to declaring that we want all 
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goods manufactured in America carried in American ships. We do not say 
that, and we do not want that. We want a slogan adopted, ‘“‘a fair share of 
the world’s trade made in America to be carried in American ships.” That 
is all we ask for. We also say that the billions of dollars of relief cargoes 
paid for by the taxpayers, manufactured here and sent to the other side to 
these free countries that require our help, that 50 percent of it should be car- 
ried in American ships. We could have said 100 percent, but we didn’t say 
100 percent. We believe in live and let live, and we said 50 percent. 

This program is a program in which, to sum it up, we have asked the 
Congress of the United States the same thing we have asked them for many 
years, and that is that this industry should be an important industry to the 
United States. It should not remain an industry that during times of war 
grows, and billions of dollars are spent to train men that could be trained in 
peacetime, but that it should be an industry which should be recognized as 
an important segment of the economy of the United States during peacetime 
as well as war. All of the legislative programs that we have recommended 
are designed to accomplish that end. We feel that the American Merchant 
Marine.is definitely entitled to be an important peacetime operation. A lesson 
was learned in World War II, and no bigger man than General Eisenhower 
told us in 1942 in London that the fact that they had counted on prior to 
World War II that the European fleets of the Scandinavian nations would be 
able, together with Britain, to carry all our supplies, all of our materials and 
all of our people during the war which made it unnecessary for America to 
have a large Merchant Marine, proved to be completely fallacious. In World 
War II in 1941 the first things that were lost was the Scandinavian merchant 
fleet. The first thing that the Nazis moved in on and took over was the major 
part of the British fleet, which they sunk. The remaining vessels had to be 
kept here in the United States in order to make them useful in carrying 
troops, and the United States had to spend billions of dollars in an overnight 
program to build 6,000 merchant ships which, strangely enough, were used by 
the same people that said this fleet would take care of the United States 
shipping during World War II. 

With that kind of policy anyone can see that it is extremely short-sighted 
and dangerous. While we spend thirty-five billion dollars for defense, the 
same Administration which puts the emphasis on defense in the military end 
of the program, puts a lay-up program in effect for the Merchant Marine, 
which is the arm that will have to carry the supplies to keep the military end 
operating during a war. 

We take no back seat to anybody in willingness to do things for our friends 
overseas. After World War I the Maritime Unions, in a conference in Wash- 
ington, joined with the government in adopting a policy to give ships, if you 
please, to our friends on the European continent who lost their entire Mer- 
chant Marine, and we adopted a program of cooperation in rehabilitating 
these Merchant Marines to a point where they could begin to hold their own 
in the world trade market. So, this resolution asks only that our industry 
be recognized for what it should be, as an integral part of our economy, and 
based upon the fact that the St. Lawrence Seaway has now become a fact and 
is going to be deepened and built to bring ships into the middle of our country, 
we believe that waterway should have its share of American flag ships travel- 
ing in and out of the great midwest of our country and not only foreign trade 
ships in our country. 
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Finally, we have one last request which we ask be brought out. We are 
the organization that had the struggle of bringing our people out of the days 
when they were shanghaied and dragged aboard ships, when the wages were 
less than 10 cents an hour, and the food—and you have heard me say this 
many times—was such that when it was placed on the mess room table 
aboard ship and the bell rang for dinner, you had to run a foot race to beat 
the boll weevils to the table to see who got the grub. 

That is what we brought our people up on, and one of the instruments 
necessary to eliminate the racketeers, the shanghai merchants, and all of the 
rest that preyed on seamen was the union hiring hall. And now we find, after 
having been praised in World War II for the work that the union hiring hall 
did in funneling seamen into the industry when they were needed, we find 
now that the first group of unions attacked under the Taft-Hartley Act are 
the Maritime Unions. The Taft-Hartley Act has declared that the union 
hiring hall is maintained by the seamen, which gives an opportunity of ship- 
ping to every seaman that comes in and no more back door operation, no 
more shanghaing, no more paying for their jobs, and equal opportunity, is 
illegal, and it has to be thrown out. And we have to ship any man that walks 
in off the street with papers, regardless of where he comes from or who he is. 

With an industry over 50 percent laid up with unemployment today, 
reaching a stage where there are five men for one job, we are told by the 
nation, I guess you would call it the National Labor Reversal Board, that 
we have to open the doors to anybody that comes in. And we ask the sup- 
port of the CIO in helping to solve that kind of a condition. We believe that 
kind of an Act created to do that kind of a job is a disruptive Act and 
should get the support of every right thinking person to be repealed or 
amended so that labor gets the fair break it got under the Wagner Act. 

So those are the propositions that this resolution seeks support on, and 
I don’t want to take any more of your time in connection with it. We are 
asking for the support of the CIO because we, I guess, are getting a little 
tired. In the old days, we felt that we were self-sufficient and we would, if 
we had to fight with government or anybody, pack all the seamen off the 
ships onto the streets and maybe down to Washington. But, we find that we 
have learned that our job is with the rest of the labor movement. We will 
only get some help on these by working with the rest of the labor movement, 
and it is our intention to do just that. We want to help and we want to be 
helped in this necessary work. 

So, on behalf of the Maritime Unions on this one resolution, we hope that 
the CIO convention here assembled will adopt it unanimously and when you 
go back to your field operations, that you will give us the kind of help that 
we will be very happy to give you when you need us. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I want to say that some weeks back, I had the 
privilege of having Brother Joe Curran show me the operation of their hiring 
halls in New York City. Being an ex-seamen myself, I know something 
about the tremendous changes which they have made possible through their 
struggle for American seamen, and I believe that Brother Joe Curran and the 
membership of the NMU can be assured of our wholehearted support behind 
the program set forth in this resolution. 

. . . The recommendations and report were carried unanimously. 


The Resolutions Committee continued its report as follows: 
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Resolution No. 28 


MANPOWER POLICY FOR MOBILIZATION 


The Office of Defense Mobilization and the Department of Labor are 
charged with planning and developing manpower programs. A National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee, made up of representatives 
from the major labor and business organizations and co-chaired by the two 
agencies, has made recommendations from time to time on manpower policy 
questions. Over a two-year period, it developed and submitted to the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization a “Manpower Program for Full Mobiliza- 
tion.” This program is based upon the conviction that “the way to mobilize 
civilian manpower is through voluntary measures. . . . The Committee is 
unanimously opposed to national service legislation and other similar con- 
trols.” 

The Committee recognized that compulsion is not feasible or possible. 
To resort to compulsion is to admit failure and to invite collapse of any 
manpower mobilization program. 

The National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee also states 
that even in connection with atomic attacks on the United States, “... 
the self-imposed discipline of free men and women facing a situation of 
ultimate danger can give the nation the stability and flexibility it must have 
to survive.” 

Additional recommendations contained in this report relate to manpower 
policies and actions to maximum production, balance civilian and military 
manpower requirements and restore bombed-out areas. 

The report specifically recommends that a National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee “advise the over-all mobilization agency.” The 
Committee, according to the recommendation, should have “. . . authority and 
responsibility to participate in all policy developments and recommendations, 
including the right to initiate the consideration of manpower policies.” 

In order to be fully prepared for any emergency, it is essential that the 
mechanism of the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee 
and its local and regional structure be kept on a stand-by and semi-active 
basis, so that some type of organizational set-up would be available for im- 
mediate action in case of emergency. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

1. Mobilization planning for manpower programs should be continuous. 

2. The CIO reiterates its firm conviction that all manpower planning for 
mobilization should be based upon the principle of voluntarism. 

3. The Office of Defense Mobilization and the Department of Labor should 
insure that their planning for potential mobilization is based upon voluntary 
principles. 

4. The development of a voluntary manpower program should be con- 
tinued by the Administration through consultation with the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee. 

5. The “Manpower Program for Full Mobilization,” recommended by the 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee should serve as the basis 
for the development of future plans relating to manpower for either partial 
or full mobilization. 


. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 
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Resolution No. 36 
WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 


The great accomplishments of the New Deal in the field of social legisla- 
tion are in danger of becoming obsolete through the failure of the Admin- 
istration and the Congress to keep them up to date with appropriate amend- 
ing legislation. One of the most obvious of these failures in recent years is 
the continuation of the statutory minimum wage at 75c an hour, as well as 
the failure to extend coverage and tighten loopholes in the basic law. 

The present federal minimum wage—75 cents per hour for those covered 
by the Act—was set in 1949. It was inadequate even at that time. Since 
then, average wages in American industry have risen from about $1.40 to 
$1.80, an increase of 40 cents per hour, and the cost of living has risen by 
about 14 percent. 

Relatively few CIO members depend directly upon the legal minimum 
for their own wage level. But all CIO members, like all wage-earners, ac- 
tively support a substantial increase in the minimum, for three basic reasons: 

1. No worker should be expected to support himself or his family at the 
scandalously low wage of 75 cents an hour. Such a wage is morally inde- 
fensible in 1954. 

2. The legal minimum is a basic protection against unscrupulous wage 
cutting and run-away employers. 

3. The nation’s economic health requires an increase in the purchasing 
power of all low-income groups. An increase in wages for those earning 
less than $1.25 an hour would be immediately translated into active pur- 
chasing power, thus helping to provide employment for workers in all in- 
dustries. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act now omits from protection millions of 
workers, particularly in retail industries, who presently work for intolerably 
low wages. Hundreds of thousands of other workers are denied protection 
because their unscrupulous employers use a loophole in the statute providing 
exemptions for learners. 

While the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act has helped to prevent un- 
fair competition in government work by providing for the establishment of 
minimum wages on the basis of prevailing minimum rates in each industry, 
many industries have never been covered by minimum rates and in many 
which have minimum rates those rates have not been adjusted to make this 
law fulfill its promise. 

Primarily, the Fulbright Amendment to the Public Contracts Act must 
be repealed. It has prevented the enforcement of the few wage determina- 
tions, such as textiles, that have been made in the last two years 

Enforcement of both the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Con- 
tracts Act has also been seriously handicapped by the failure of Congress 
to appropriate adequate funds. This must be corrected. 

Failure of the 83rd Congress to take action in this area must be at- 
tributed to the White House. In spite of specific promises made by the 
Secretary of Labor, the President failed to include revision of the minimum 
wage law in his legislative program last year. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That Congress of Industrial Organizations shall urge the Congress and the 


Administration: 
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(1) To increase the statutory minimum wage to at least $1.25 an hour 
for all employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act; 

(2) To extend the protection of the Act to all workers in industries en- 
gaged in or affecting interstate commerce; 

(3) To eliminate the provision in the Act permitting exemptions for 
learners; 

(4) To repeal the Fulbright Amendment to the Walsh-Healey Act; and 

(5) To provide adequate funds for the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 

(6) To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide for a shorter 
work week. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 
. . . A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the CIO 
Fair Labor Standards Committee, Brother Sol Barkin. 


DELEGATE BARKIN: Fellow delegates of the convention, I rise to ask 
your support in the campaign which we shall launch with the reconvening 
of the forthcoming Congress for making this resolution a reality on the 
statute books of this country. 

As you recall, the Secretary of Labor appeared before you and made no 
reference at all to the Fair Labor Standards Act. That omission contrasts 
rather sharply with the speech which he delivered last year before our Con- 
vention, in which he criticized the current law and urged improvements in 
both the minimum wage and the extension of the coverage of this Act. Ap- 
parently this year, having been rebuffed by the Administration, by President 
Eisenhower in his speech and address before the convention, he thought it 
wise to omit all reference to this law. Apparently his speech last year was 
treated by the President in the same way as he treated the speech before 
this convention on Tuesday. 

The Secretary of Labor, instead of representing the Administration, has 
apparently been relegated to making speeches on subjects for which he is 
not responsible and for which his opinion is completely discounted by the 
present Administration. 

The fact is that we shall have to carry the battle for a minimum wage 
law, to modernize the law which we now have on our statute books. As 
you recall, the present minimum wage is 75 cents. That minimum wage 
has been on the books since 1949. It is no longer useful, it is completely 
obsolete and requires complete modernization, not only by raising the mini- 
mum but by extending the coverage under the law. 

Those of us who fought during the last year for modernization of the law 
recall with considerate injury and outrage the President’s speech to the 
Congress of the United States, in which not only did he say it was improper 
and untimely to introduce such legislation, but also criticized the people who 
were receiving low wages, saying that they were uneducated, unqualified 
to work in plants, which does not justify the higher minimum for which we 
have declared. I want to say to the members of this convention that that 
insult, that reprimand to the workers of this country must be expunged from 
the record by the complete modernization of this law. 

CIO, in the person of Sidney Hillman, backed this battle for a modern Fair 
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Resolution No. 36 
WAGE-HOUR AND WALSH-HEALEY ACTS 


The great accomplishments of the New Deal in the field of social legisla- 
tion are in danger of becoming obsolete through the failure of the Admin- 
istration and the Congress to keep them up to date with appropriate amend- 
ing legislation. One of the most obvious of these failures in recent years is 
the continuation of the statutory minimum wage at 75c an hour, as well as 
the failure to extend coverage and tighten loopholes in the basic law. 

The present federal minimum wage—75 cents per hour for those covered 
by the Act—was set in 1949. It was inadequate even at that time. Since 
then, average wages in American industry have risen from about $1.40 to 
$1.80, an increase of 40 cents per hour, and the cost of living has risen by 
about 14 percent. 

Relatively few CIO members depend directly upon the legal minimum 
for their own wage level. But all CIO members, like all wage-earners, ac- 
tively support a substantial increase in the minimum, for three basic reasons: 

1. No worker should be expected to support himself or his family at the 
scandalously low wage of 75 cents an hour. Such a wage is morally inde- 
fensible in 1954. 

2. The legal minimum is a basic protection against unscrupulous wage 
cutting and run-away employers. 

3. The nation’s economic health requires an increase in the purchasing 
power of all low-income groups. An increase in wages for those earning 
less than $1.25 an hour would be immediately translated into active pur- 
chasing power, thus helping to provide employment for workers in all] in- 
dustries. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act now omits from protection millions of 
workers, particularly in retail industries, who presently work for intolerably 
low wages. Hundreds of thousands of other workers are denied protection 
because their unscrupulous employers use a loophole in the statute providing 
exemptions for learners. 

While the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act has helped to prevent un- 
fair competition in government work by providing for the establishment of 
minimum wages on the basis of prevailing minimum rates in each industry, 
many industries have never been covered by minimum rates and in many 
which have minimum rates those rates have not been adjusted to make this 
law fulfill its promise. 

Primarily, the Fulbright Amendment to the Public Contracts Act must 
be repealed. It has prevented the enforcement of the few wage determina- 
tions, such as textiles, that have been made in the last two years. 

Enforcement of both the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Con- 
tracts Act has also been seriously handicapped by the failure of Congress 
to appropriate adequate funds. This must be corrected. 

Failure of the 83rd Congress to take action in this area must be at- 
tributed to the White House. In spite of specific promises made by the 
Secretary of Labor, the President failed to include revision of the minimum 
wage law in his legislative program last year. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That Congress of Industrial Organizations shall urge the Congress and the 
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(1) To increase the statutory minimum wage to at least $1.25 an hour 
for all employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act; 

(2) To extend the protection of the Act to all workers in industries en- 
gaged in or affecting interstate commerce; 

(3) To eliminate the provision in the Act permitting exemptions for 
learners; 

(4) To repeal the Fulbright Amendment to the Walsh-Healey Act; and 

(5) To provide adequate funds for the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 

(6) To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide for a shorter 
work week. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 
. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the CIO 
Fair Labor Standards Committee, Brother Sol Barkin. 


DELEGATE BARKIN: Fellow delegates of the convention, I rise to ask 
your support in the campaign which we shall launch with the reconvening 
of the forthcoming Congress for making this resolution a reality on the 
statute books of this country. 

As you recall, the Secretary of Labor appeared before you and made no 
reference at all to the Fair Labor Standards Act. That omission contrasts 
rather sharply with the speech which he delivered last year before our Con- 
vention, in which he criticized the current law and urged improvements in 
both the minimum wage and the extension of the coverage of this Act. Ap- 
parently this year, having been rebuffed by the Administration, by President 
Eisenhower in his speech and address before the convention, he thought it 
wise to omit all reference to this law. Apparently his speech last year was 
treated by the President in the same way as he treated the speech before 
this convention on Tuesday. 

The Secretary of Labor, instead of representing the Administration, has 
apparently been relegated to making speeches on subjects for which he is 
not responsible and for which his opinion is completely discounted by the 
present Administration. 

The fact is that we shall have to carry the battle for a minimum wage 
law, to modernize the law which we now have on our statute books. As 
you recall, the present minimum wage is 75 cents. That minimum wage 
has been on the books since 1949. It is no longer useful, it is completely 
obsolete and requires complete modernization, not only by raising the mini- 
mum but by extending the coverage under the law. 

Those of us who fought during the last year for modernization of the law 
recall with considerate injury and outrage the President’s speech to the 
Congress of the United States, in which not only did he say it was improper 
and untimely to introduce such legislation, but also criticized the people who 
were receiving low wages, saying that they were uneducated, unqualified 
to work in plants, which does not justify the higher minimum for which we 
have declared. I want to say to the members of this convention that that 
insult, that reprimand to the workers of this country must be expunged from 
the record by the complete modernization of this law. 

CIO, in the person of Sidney Hillman, backed this battle for a modern Fair 
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Labor Standards Act, and we are dedicated to carry on this battle. We need 
your help, we need to eliminate and eradicate the discrimination which now 
prevails among unorganized workers and those who have not benefited from 
the rising productivity spreading throughout this country. 

President Eisenhower, in his interview yesterday with the press, appar- 
ently says that the United States shares rising output and that all of our 
people are qualified and are enjoying the benefits of that rising output. We 
should throw and are throwing right back to the President of the United 
States, if he meant those words, that it is his responsibility to lead the fight 
for a modern minimum wage of $1.25, or we shall brand him in this respect as 
we have branded him in so many other ways as a man frequently of many 
words and few deeds. This is a challenge, the statement he made in yes- 
terday’s press conference, a challenge for him to act on. Will he spread the 
benefits, aid us in the campaign for giving it to the underpaid workers of 
this country? 

I would like to make one more reference to the speech of the Secretary of 
Labor before this convention on Tuesday. Mr. Mitchell said that he was 
vigorous and untiring and relentless in the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. We in the field who follow the behavior of the inspectors of 
the Department of Labor take violent exception to his proud boast. It is 
untrue. The budget of the Department of Labor has been cut. The in- 
spectors are less numerous now than they were a year ago. Violations are 
rampant throughout the country, and our regional directors and our Inter- 
national Unions which seek enforcement are not getting it. 

If there were time at this convention, we would present to you case after 
case where the Regional Directors of the Wage and Hour Board throughout 
the country have told us that they don’t have inspectors to investigate and 
enforce the act. 

He also told you that he was vigorously prosecuting the enforcement of 
the Government Contracts Act, usually known as the Walsh-Healey Act. 
There again, fellow delegates, I would like to inform you that if there was 
ever a case of misrepresentation by a government official that is such a case. 
We in the textile industry have had a case before the District Court, brought 
by the employers of that industry, lying on the table of the District Court 
of Washington for one and one-half years. Do you call that vigorous prose- 
cution and enforcement? We have been suffering from the absence of en- 
forcement and vigorous legal prosecution, and the result has been that we 
have suffered from demoralization, wage cuts and complete unemployment 
in this and other industries. 

We need a higher minimum wage in this country to bring more buying 
power to the people in the lower wage industries. That increased income 
would help to resuscitate and revive the clothing industry, the leather in- 
dustry, the agricultural industry, the retail and service industry, that are 
now suffering such widespread unemployment. 

I ask you, therefore, delegates, to give us your help. We need the help 
of your communities. We need the help of each of the local mayors and cit- 
izen groups. We need the help of the governors, the newly elected Demo- 
cratic governors in the various states. Demand that they come across. This 
is the test of our victory during the last election—will the Democrats, will 
the new governors, the new mayors elected by our PAC and supported by 
them, will they deliver on the support and promises which they made to us. 
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We need a new modern minimum wage law in this country, and your help 
is needed. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes the Vice President of the 
CIO Furniture Workers and the Southern organizational director of that 
union, Brother Floyd Buckner. 


DELEGATE BUCKNER, Furniture Workers: Mr. Chairman, the enact- 
ment of this legislation would probably have a greater effect, or at least as 
much effect upon our union or industry as any other union in any other in- 
dustry. One-half of all the case goods furniture made in this country is 
made within a hundred and twenty-five mile radius of High Point, North 
Carolina. Taking the South in general, the enactment of this legislation 
would mean a raise of up to 50 cents per hour for hundreds of thousands 
of workers in the South. Mrs. Roosevelt said yesterday that our main con- 
cern in the CIO is people. Believe me, you don’t have to go to the industrial 
cities in the East to find slums. The South is full of slums, and our people 
are living in many cases on a bare subsistence level. I heard a furniture 
worker in High Point, North Carolina, put it very well recently when he said 
that you couldn’t exactly say that he was living, he was just barely keeping 
from starving to death. 

Our people down south live in shacks, many of them. The food they put 
on the tables does not grow healthy bodies. The kids grow up with rickets, 
they grow up with TB. And a condition still exists in the South where 
more women per thousand die in childbirth than they do in the Eastern 
States. A condition exists where more people die of TB in the low wage 
areas of the South than they do in the Eastern States. These are the con- 
ditions brought about by starvation, sweatshop wage conditions in the South- 
ern area. This, however, is not alone a southern problem, because the low 
wage industries of the South employ hundreds of thousands of people who 
cannot buy the things produced by our members in the industrialized, un- 
ionized sections of the country. The South is primarily a region of furni- 
ture, textiles, food and tobacco processing industries and service industries. 
It has been the theory of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Governors 
of the Southern States that the way to improve their situation is to bring high 
wage unionized plants from other parts of the country into the area to give 
employment. This is merely fallacy, because when you do that you take them 
away from a plant where the people aren’t earning enough money to in- 
crease the purchasing power and put it into another area, and it becomes the 
same type of industry that is already hurting this country. 

I say that it is not a southern problem because our members in other 
parts of the country are faced with this runaway plant situation. It is a 
very grave one. As you know, many localities offer free land, free taxes 
and free buildings to any plant that will locate in their area. However, I do 
not think that the mere enactment of this legislation, the passage of this 
resolution or the contacting of representatives in Washington, of Senators 
and Congressmen, will bring about the passage of this legislation which we 
need so badly. I think if we are going to be successful in actually gaining 
this objective that we have to carry a program into the South, into the un- 
organized areas, and make the people in those sections realize what we are 
trying to do, so that the CIO in those localities will no longer be an outsider. 
We will be a real breathing force that they will realize is fighting for their 
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I think the welfare of each International Union is involved. We should 
have a coordinated program, go into the South and other low wage areas, 
capture the imagination of the people by offering them a dramatic program 
with plenty of publicity, and get them really behind this movement and by 
all means implement it with our organization and our PAC activities. Then 
we will be successful. 

I would not go so far as to say there is a trend in the South towara or- 
ganization, but there is a definite awakening on the part of people. We at the 
present time have more organizing than at any time since the hey-day of the 
30’s. This must be a program we carry to the people and make the people a 
part of our fight. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the President of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers, Brother Al Hartung. 


DELEGATE HARTUNG, Woodworkers: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates: I rise to support this resolution and I want to give a few facts and 
figures to the delegates of the number of people that work in the lumber 
industry in the Southern States 

There are 360,000 people employed in the area that is generally known as 
the Southern States. It is not an industry that has moved in there from 
other areas. I am safe to say that the lumber industry is one of the oldest 
and longest established industries in the southern area. The present wage 
scale in the lumbering industry of approximately 80 percent of the or- 
ganized and unorganized plants is about 85 cents an hour. That is an average 
wage. The lumber that comes out of the South sells for approximately 
$80.00 a thousand. Compare that with wages on the Pacific Coast where 
the average straight time rate is about $2.27 an hour and the lumber sells 
at approximately $80.00 a thousand. That definitely shows that the lumber- 
ing industry in the South can and should be paying at least double or three 
times the wages they are paying at the present time. 

You might ask why they don’t then go out and why we don’t organize 
these workers. Well, the International Woodworkers find the same dif- 
ficulties in the South that other International Unions are finding. The lumber 
industry is made up of many small plants. Just recently, through the help 
of the CIO—in fact, they carried the entire expense for us—we just settled 
out of court an injunction claim in the State of Alabama where they had 
$3,600,000 worth of injunctions levied against the International Woodworkers 
of America. It is because of the so-called States’ Right Laws that the job of 
organizing the unorganized in those areas is very nearly impossible. 

Secretary Mitchell spoke yesterday against the so-called right-to-work 
laws in the various states and he said that he was against them. I would 
have been much more pleased if he would have come out and stated that he 
would remove that one provision from the Taft-Hartley Act which gives the 
states the right to pass laws that are more severe than what is contained 
in the Federal Act. That at least would have given us some relief. 

I think that the minimum wage law is one of the most essential things 
that this country needs at the present moment as far as legislation is con- 
cerned, along with the removal of the vicious Taft-Hartley Act to give unions 
an opportunity to again go out and organize the unorganized workers. We 
have had more injunctions against our International Union in the last two 
years than we had since we were organized back in 1935. 
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That is not only in the South. Through our own state on the Pacific 
Coast this year there was injunction after injunction issued. So I say that 
we are willing to help support and prepare data for National CIO whereby 
we can go into the forthcoming session of Congress and attempt to get an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act that will raise the minimum 
for all the workers and increase the buying power. 

I heard President Reuther say that they could produce eight million cars 
a year; three, four million more than they are producing at the present time. 
I am sure that if we can bring the wages up to at least $1.25 an hour in the 
South there will be a lot of those 360,000 people working in the industries 
that will be ready and most anxious to buy some of those automobiles as 
well as refrigerators and everything else. 

I have met with the Legislative Committee on this, and with various 
people in National CIO, too, and they tell me that they need help to be able 
to put over the type of legislation that we are seeking. And I hope that all 
of the International Unions will cooperate with National CIO to see that we 
get a law that will give relief to those millions of workers who are in the 
South at the present time and unorganized. Thanks a lot. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will recognize the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the CIO Wholesale, Retail and Department Store Union, Brother 
Martin Kyne. 


DELEGATE KYNE: The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
is very interested in this resolution and I rise. to support it on behalf of the 
union because of the fact that there are seven million retail workers that are 
not covered by the Act. There are five million in the service industries that 
are not covered either, and so we are deeply interested in this resolution so 
that we may secure coverage for the workers in these industries. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will recognize the Director of Terri- 
tory Two of the United Shoe Workers, Brother George Fecteau. 


DELEGATE FECTEAU, Shoe Workers: Mr. Chairman, delegates, I rise 
in support of the resolution calling for $1.25 an hour minimum wage. I happen 
to come out of a territory which is predominantly shoes and textiles and 
certainly we of these industries need the higher minimum wage. In my own 
industry of shoes we are very competitive. In fact, we are geared to produce 
about one-fifth more shoes than the public consumes. Our industry is highly 
mechanized, and today machines can be hired on a basis at very little cost. 
Consequently, many new manufacturers of shoes are springing up most every- 
where. The skill of our industry has been reduced through these machines 
and therefore it is not difficult for a company to move elsewhere to find 
cheaper labor. 

Our industry has long been known as a gypsy industry, one on wheels. 
But, whenever our Union has been able to organize and bring up wages and 
conditions in a certain area, it was very simple for this industry to move 
elsewhere and start all over again with cheaper labor at 75 cents an hour. 

We also come from a part of the country that has suffered tremendously 
from competition elsewhere. We know that in our own industry, in our own 
union factories, our average wages have been built up to $1.75, $1.80 an hour 
in union factories. But, these same jobs can be filled by workers in other 
parts of the country for 75 cents an hour. And if an employer, when he finds 
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that he is willing to take the trouble of bringing in a new crew, moving a 
few miles, even then he can turn around and save anywhere from 75 cents to 
$1 an hour for every hour of work performed by his employees, and. it is a 
great incentive for him to move. 

Therefore, we believe that $1.25 an hour minimum wage is going to help 
tremendously our industry, the textile industry, and other industries in the 
parts of the country that are today feeling the unfair competition of the 
75 cents an hour minimum wage elsewhere. 

I, too, wish to take a moment to disagree with Secretary Mitchell yester- 
day when he said that the Wage and Hour Division is enforcing the law a 
hundred percent. We know this is not true. We know there are great areas 
where there are no inspectors, no Wage and Hour Division, no one that can 
be reached, that complaints can be made to when the wage and hour law is 
being violated. Through this false economy practice by this Administration, 
a year or two ago many offices were closed and people have been thrown off 
that chose to do the job before and no longer do it now. Therefore, I think 
that is something else we should work at to enforce and increase the staff 
of the Wage and Hour Division so that this law can be enforced to the fullest 
extent. 

Once again, I want to bring to you the importance of this industry, of 
raising the minimum wage to cover our industry. We have organized many, 
many factories many times, only to find that in a short period of time they 
have gone elsewhere and we have lost the industry. We probably have or- 
ganized three times the membership we now have. These jobs have been 
lost because of this migration in the type of industry we have. We think 
the only salvation of the shoe industry and to the unions that have organ- 
ized the shoe industry and those manufacturers that are trying to pay a de- 
cent wage is to eliminate the cut-throat competition that now exists in our 
industry by raising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes the delegate of the IUE, 
Brother Callahan. 


DELEGATE CALLAHAN: Mr. Chairman, delegates of the convention: I 
rise in support of this resolution because of the experience that we have 
had in the IUE-CIO in watching the run-away shops from the north and the 
west going down south merely to exploit the workers, for example, in the 
Rome, Georgia, campaign that we just finished successfully against all types 
of opposition. We were able to point out that the General Electric Com- 
pany is paying wages of $1.00 to $1.50 an hour less than what they are paying 
for the same kind of work done in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where part of the 
plant was moved to Rome. But, if you take a look at the IUE-CIO News, 
you will notice on the front page pictures of southern plants that have been 
won in Louisville, Kentucky; South Carolina; North Carolina; and also in 
Dallas, Texas, merely because of the fact that the workers in these southern 
plants do not want to be exploited. And we are very proud, as a matter 
of fact, of the IUE-CIO for a most outstanding job because the president of 
our union was recently delegated to go to Puerto Rico to help raise the 
minimum wage standards over in that country. 

I think that if we all try harder to get this minimum wage up to $1.25 
the politicians today will have to listen to us more than ever before because 
cities are losing industries; they are losing workers by the thousands. We 
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know in Schenectady, New York, we have over 3,000 people out of work 
because of the movement of plants to the south. In Lynn, Massachusetts, 
we have over 3,500 people who have lost their jobs as a result of the dislo- 
cation of these operations. I think that it is important also to point out the 
type of some of the politicians operating in the southern areas. I don’t know 
how many people have been in the south, but my first trip into Rome, 
Georgia, I didn’t believe that I was in the same country. I thought it was 
another world entirely. Because, every single merchant on the main street 
was against us. 

The General Electric Company had a president—I think his name was 
Charles Wilson, although we don’t like to even remember what the presi- 
dents’ names are because none of them seem to be much good. This fellow 
Wilson was in charge of the fair practices committee which the president of 
our international union served on, but the General Electric Company tied 
themselves in with pro-segregation groups in Rome, Georgia. 

When they hire people they screen them. They claim they have 15,000 
names for 1,700 jobs. People can’t get a job in the General Electric plant 
in Rome unless first of all they can be proven to have been once scabs or to 
have gone through a picket line, or went to work when strikebound com- 
panies opened up the gates. 

People are working on the jobs getting $1 to $1.50 an hour less than 
workers on the same operations in Pittsfield. We asked in our General 
Electric negotiations for $1.25 an hour minimum wage by contract. I know 
the legislation is important to us, but we in General Electric feel that we 
have gone a long way. In five years’ time we represent 100,000 workers in 
General Electric alone, and we think in the coming September, we are going 
to put the whole International Union of IUE-CIO behind this drive, because 
come hell or high water there will be a strike in General Electric in Sep- 
tember of this year unless we can get as a part of our national agreement 
a $1.25 an hour minimum wage and other advances. 

. .. The motion to adopt the Committee’s report was carried unanimously. 


FUR AND LEATHER WORKERS 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before we present the speaker this morning I 
have one little item to which I would like to call your attention. At the 
Cleveland convention in 1949 we in CIO stepped up to our responsibility and 
we expelled from CIO membership eleven unions because those unions were 
dominated by leadership subservient to the Communist Party. Among those 
eleven unions I think it can be said in all good conscience that the union 
whose leadership was most completely dominated by the Communist Party 
and whose leadership occupied high positions in the Communist Party was 
the leadership of the Fur and Leather Workers Union. 

I am happy to report that the work and the effort of trying to liberate 
the members of that union from Communist Party domination is moving 
forward, and this morning we have a delegation at our convention from the 
Boston area, representing approximately 9,000 members of the Fur and 
Leather Workers Union. They are from the Leather Division of that Union, 
and they have come here to ask the CIO to set up an Organizing Committee, 
so that we can more effectively carry forward the work of liberating these 
workers from Communist Jeadership. 

I am happy now to present this small delegation and their spokesman, if 
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they will come forward. It is my privilege to present to this convention the 
leader of this group of approximately 9,000 leather workers in the Boston 
area, who has been an Executive Board Member of the Fur and Leather 
Workers Union and who is leading these workers in this struggle for libera- 
tion. I present to you Brother Richard O’Keefe. 


MR. RICHARD O’KEEFE: President Reuther and fellow union members, 
I would like to inform you, as an International Executive Board Member, 
that I was invited to attend a meeting of our International Board in Chicago 
starting today, to meet with the AFL Butchers, and I thought it was much 
more important to come here to California and ask the CIO unions to help 
the leather workers to get their own union. 

We in Leather have had a union since 1933. We think we have grown 
enough to now operate without being in the toils of anyone. 

We came to this convention to discuss with President Reuther and other 
CIO officials the possibility of our becoming once again good standing mem- 
bers of the CIO. Local 21, of which I happen to be business manager, has 
4,000 leather workers. There are around 10,000 leather workers in New 
England who are very pro-CIO. We would like to ask this convention, 
wherever you know of leather workers throughout the country, to join with us 
in bringing all of the leather workers into the CIO under one banner. 

We would like to thank the CIO for the establishment of an Organizing 
Committee of Leather Workers, and we pledge to you that we will do every- 
thing possible to bring back into the CIO the leather workers and to have 
everyone once again back into the only organization that can do the job of 
helping the leather workers. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother O’Keefe, and I may say for 
the CIO that we are happy to create an Organizing Committee, and we will 
do everything with you and your fellow workers to bring back into the family 
of CIO the leather workers and any other groups with whom they have been 
joining in their Union. I make it very clear that while we welcome the 
rank and file membership, we will have none of the Communist leadership 
of that union in CIO. 

This morning we are greatly honored in having as our guest speaker an 
old friend of ours, and I believe an outstanding leader of the working farmers 
in America. We in CIO I think made a great distinction in reflecting our 
attitude toward farmers when we have appeared before legislative commit- 
tees supporting legislation to help the farmers. We have always made it clear 
that we think there are two types of farmers in America—there are the 
farmers who farm the soil and there are the farmers who farm the farmers. 
Our speaker this morning represents the farmers who farm the soil, the 
working farmers of America. 

Some months back, the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, attempted 
to divide the American people. In trying to carry out his program of destroy- 
ing the basic 90 percent parity of farm support, Mr. Benson tried to appeal 
to city people and to industrial workers to try to make it look as though 
the efforts to support farmers by continuation of 90 percent of parity was 
really contrary to the best interests of the people who live in the cities. We 
in the CIO met that attack. We said that we believed that farmers, working 
farmers are entitled to 90 percent parity support and that we did not believe 
that the basic economic interest of working farmers run contrary to the eco- 
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nomic interests of working people, and people who live in our large urban 
centers. 

We believe that the interests and the future and the well-being of work- 
ing farmers is inseparably tied together with the economic well-being and 
the future of the people whom we represent in CIO. Back in the dark days 
of depression, hundreds of thousands of farmers lost their farms, but they 
lost their farms because millions of American workers had lost their jobs. 
We are the best customers that the working farmers have, and they are the 
greatest consumers of many of the basic products that we manufacture in our 
great industries. 

We have said all along that we can make progress only as they make 
progress, that progress for the workers and progress for the farmers is 
something that must be made together, and we are happy that we have been 
able to stand shoulder to shoulder with the leadership and the rank and file 
of the National Farmers Union in this effort to make progress together. 

What Mr. Benson did not tell the American people is that the high cost 
of food in America is not because the farmers are getting their share of 
economic equity, but because the food processors, the middle men are ex- 
ploiting the farmer on his end and exploiting the consumer on the other end. 

Here is a clipping that I took from the New York Times the other day, 
and this clipping says that the National Dairy Corporation, this group of 
Wall Street farmers, made $18,960,000.00 in the first six months of 1954, and 
this represents the highest profits in the history of this dairy corporation. 
This reminds me of the story I have told many times when I addressed a 
group of dairy farmers in Wisconsin some time back, and I pointed out that 
one of the heads of this corporation made $180,000.00 in salary in one year, 
and I asked these dairy farmers if any of them made $180,000.00 in any given 
year. I asked them to show their hands, and not a single hand went up and 
I made the observation, which I think our good friend, our guest speaker 
will agree with, that it is more profitable in America to milk a dairy farmer 
than it is to milk a dairy cow. 

That is the thing we have to put across: That the high cost of food is 
not because the American working farmers are getting equity, it is because 
the food processors and the middle men are exploiting both the producers 
and consumers of farm products. 

Our speaker this morning is not only a great American who has given 
of his courageous leadership in the fight to get equity for American farm- 
ers, but he has been in the forefront in the fight and in the effort to get 
America to mobilize its great economic resources, its great productive power 
in this broad concept of economic abundance based upon full production and 
full employment, and then gear that abundance to the great potential of an 
expanding dynamic economy to the needs of people everywhere. 

He has served on many government agencies and commissions, and we 
in CIO are proud to be associated with our guest speaker and the leadership 
of the National Farmers Union. I believe I can say without attempting to be 
eloquent that the hope of America in a large measure depends upon a work- 
ing understanding between working people in the cities and in the factories 
and working people on the farms. 

We extend to our speaker this morning our hand of friendship and fellow- 
ship, and we pledge for the membership of the CIO that in the days ahead we 


_ want to build this friendship and this fellowship and this working solidarity 
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between the farmers and the working people of America; we want to build 
that more strongly, we want to give it greater substance, and we want it 
reflected in terms of the kind of cooperative effort that we can have in build- 
ing the kind of better America that we all want. 

I am privileged to call upon our very good friend, that great leader of the 
National Farmers Union, Brother James G. Patton—and I call him brother 
because he is a brother—Brother Jim Patton. 


MR. JAMES G. PATTON 
(President, National Farmers Union) 


President Reuther, my good friend, Jim Carey, officials, delegates to this 
great CIO Convention: Walter, you made a very first-class farm speech, and I 
can just say thank you and sit down right here, because you really made a 
very fine speech, as you always do. I have noted on occasions that some of 
my compatriots in the farm organization field have fallen flat on their faces on 
radio and TV programs, and it was Walter Reuther who did the job of picking 
them up off the floor and defending the American farmer when they were 
supposed to be defending him. 

I am delighted to be here this morning, and I say that with the deepest 
sincerity, because my adult life has been devoted to working as a farmer, with 
working farmers, and to the belief and conviction that there is only one hope 
in America and that is to build a unity of understanding and action between 
those who work in the fields of America and those who work in the factories. 
I very deeply appreciate, Walter, you and the other leaders of CIO for the 
many, many times that you have given wholeheartedly of your cooperation in 
our joint efforts and common efforts. I was particularly pleased to see up here 
the slogan, “What is good for America is good for the CIO.” And I would 
paraphrase it and say what is good for America is good for the farmer, Walter, 
just as well. Of course, these people who go around telling dog stories ap- 
parently don’t believe in that slogan, but maybe I shouldn’t get into that. I 
will just get into my speech. 

It is a personal privilege and pleasure for me to address this great CIO 
convention today. It is a pleasure because I shall have the opportunity to 
visit with many of my old friends, and it is a privilege because your organiza- 
tion is one of those in America which continues to look to the future with 
hope, courage and great expectations. 

I am especially glad to have the opportunity to visit with my old friend, 
Walter Reuther, one of the greatest labor leaders this country and the world 
has ever known. Over the years, President Reuther and I have many times 
worked together on the national legislative and administrative scene in areas 
of common interest. I know of no other labor leader who presents his organi- 
zation’s views with the clarity and force as does your president, Walter 
Reuther. 

He is a great leader, a great man and a great American. 

I think your faith and my faith in what the future holds spring from the 
same everlasting source—and that is the people who belong to your organi- 
zation and to mine. Both the CIO and the Farmers Union are, in the final 
analysis, nothing more than people banded together in common cause. The 
same people who, as Carl Sandburg once wrote of a Minnesota farm wife 
saying, “will stick around for a long time. The people run the works, only 
they don’t know it yet—you wait and see.” 
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The people who belong to the organization I represent, the National Farm- 
ers Union, are farmers. They are, to use an economic term, primary pro- 
ducers. Everything we eat they produce. And until a relatively few years 
ago, everything we wore, they produced. 

Farmers Union members are what we call family farmers. In recent years, 
that term has been kicked around a lot by economists, farm organization 
officials, and by the Congress. Some have tried to define a family farmer by 
the number of acres he farms. Some have tried to measure him by the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat he harvested, or the number of bales of cotton he 
ginned, or gallons of milk his cows gave. 

I don’t think it can be defined by acres, or bales, or bushels, or gallons. 
Instead, I would describe a family farmer as a man who owned or rented 
enough land and raised enough crops and livestock (when the weather and 
the insects permitted) without much outside help except perhaps a hired man, 
to give him and his family enough money to get by for another year. 

These are the kind of people—sodbusters from the Dakotas, cotton farm- 
ers from Texas, and ranchers from Wyoming—who belong to the Farmers 
Union. They’re not rich. I don’t know of many who drive Cadillacs, although 
I don’t see why they shouldn’t, if the finance company is willing to go the note. 

No, the more than 600,000 people who belong to the Farmers Union are 
not rich; some of the:n, in fact, are quite poor, and many are getting poorer 
by the minute. Our members are simply plain dirt farmers who worry about 
drought, and insects, and wheat rust and cotton boll weevils. Most of them 
are gamblers. They seed a crop and gamble on the weather, the market and 
the Administration. 

These are the kind of people who have belonged to the Farmers Union for 
52 years ... the kind that more than a half-century ago wrote into their 
constitution an article pledging cooperation with organized labor. They are 
the kind that sent carloads of food to striking auto workers in Detroit in the 
1940’s after the war; the kind that called for the repeal of Taft-Hartley in 
1947, and the kind who are still calling for it. Some of them are Democrats, 
some Republicans; some still cling to the Greenback party, and some are 
single taxers, Free Silverites, and I suppose, some are even sand hill socialists. 
But all of them are farmers even as all the members who belong to your 
organization are workers. 

I think the reason your organization and mine have been able to cooperate 
in the past is because both of them are just a trifle selfish. Both of them like 
prosperity, and both realize that neither labor nor agriculture can long pros- 
per if either starts down the economic grade to recession or depression. 


You’ve probably heard these figures before, but I think they stand repeat- 
ing. Farmers are one of the best customers for goods and services organized 
labor produces. In one year, farmers buy more steel than the passenger car 
industry; more petroleum than any industry; 50 million tons of chemicals; 
rubber enough to put tires on six million cars, and electric power enough to 
supply Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore and Houston—some 15 billion kilowatt 
hours. 

There was a time, not too terribly long ago, when if things got rough, the 
farmer could put another patch on his overalls, keep the kids home from 
school, sit by his fire and somehow get by. There was sometimes no use in 
harvesting his grain, because the price at Minneapolis was minus two. That 
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is, by the time he shipped his crop from Montana to the market, he owed the 
elevator two cents a bushel for freight charges. 

But the farmer just can’t sit out a farm depression any longer. 

He’s on a cash operating basis. His tractor can’t produce fertilizer the 
way his horses did; he has to buy it. He has to pay his electric bill each 
month, and the bill for his butane gas. He has to buy gasoline and oil. He 
has to buy parts and equipment. Perhaps, the only economic factor that 
hasn’t changed in American agriculture is the mortgage. It’s still there— 
hanging heavy as ever. 

As our agriculture has changed from a virtually self-sustaining system to 
a cash basis, American industry has changed, too. In the 17 years between 
1935 and 1952, it manufactured four times as many tractors, ten times as 
many grain combines, six times as many milking machines, nine times as 
much lime and five times as much chemical plant nutrients. 

This increase in the demand by farmers for more modern, more efficient 
equipment to produce food enough to feed us all, has resulted in more jobs 
in the cities until 15 million workers are engaged in creating the goods and 
services the farmers buy, or handling and processing the food and fiber they 
produce. Another ten million work on their farms as hired labor. 

That’s 25 million Americans dependent upon agriculture for their income. 
Your organization, the CIO, has long recognized this basic economic fact. 
And that’s why you have urged programs for agriculture which would keep 
our farm families prosperous. 

But there’s another side to the coin. What does full employment in our 
cities mean to the farmer? 

In the first place, it means a market for his crop. City families earning 
decent wages will spend about thirty percent of their disposable income for 
food. They will buy more food of a greater variety, of a better quality, and 
in larger quantities. They will have an adequate nutritional diet—and the 
farmer will have a market. 

More than 40 million persons in this country still do not have the income 
necessary to provide themselves with an adequate diet according to modern 
nutritional standards. Let’s take dairy products. It is estimated that those 
families who have incomes of $3,500 and above—and that accounts for about 
75 percent of our population—consume just about enough milk, butter and 
cheese to meet the minimum health standards. 

But those families with incomes below $3,500—and this includes old age 
pensioners, the unemployed, and those on relief—buy far less dairy products 
than they need to maintain their health. If all of these people consumed 
enough butter, cheese and milk to bring their diets up to a bare minimum 
level, we would have to increase our annual milk production by 20 percent. 

We have been hearing a great deal about surpluses. Usually, these reserve 
food supplies of ours are referred to as “gigantic and burdensome.” And in 
the same breath, “high, rigid price supports” are the villains who created 
these surpluses. 

The truth is this: We do not have an over production of food; we have an 
underconsumption of groceries. An extra glass of milk a day to each school 
child would wipe out our dairy surplus. A two-year drought in the wheat belt, 
of the severity we are now experiencing in my own state of Colorado, would 
empty our grain storage bins and elevators. 

As a matter of fact, we have only one surplus and that is the surplus of 
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empty heads we have in the Department of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 

These reserves of food and fiber we have accumulated are not burdensome 
—unless you think insurance against famine is burdensome. America has 
never gone hungry because its farmers did not produce enough to eat. Many 
people have gone hungry, however, because we weren’t smart enough to figure 
out how the abundance we farmers produced could be distributed to those 
who needed it. 

This terrific productive power that the American farmer has attained 
could be—and should be—our most important weapon to win the hearts and 
minds of men throughout the world. These invaluable reserves of food we 
have should be considered a stockpile from which we can draw to relieve 
famine and suffering wherever they may exist. 

The American farmer should not be blamed for producing more than 
enough. There is no such thing as just enough food. Unlike the Ford Motor 
Company, the farmer can’t shut down his fields and livestock, fire the wife 
and kids, and—through scarcity—boost his price. He has, or at least I be- 
lieve he has, a moral obligation to produce in abundance so that none may go 
hungry. 

That’s why the farmer should be concerned with what his cousin in the 
city is making; and why he should be concerned with how much his city 
cousin gets in his paycheck. Because the better off that city cousin is, the 
better off the farmer will be. 

Farmers are being penalized economically for producing more than just 
enough food. Organized labor, through its hard-won bargaining rights, to 
a certain extent can control the price it gets for the hours it puts in at its 
job. That’s as it should be. 

Industry, through fair-trade pricing and price-fixing, through its ability 
to slow down or speed up its operations, through monopoly—if you please— 
can pretty well control its margin of profit. When things get a little slow, 
the help is laid off, production is cut, and the price is boosted. That’s an 
over-simplification, of course, but essentially, it is what happens in many 
instances. 

Farmers can’t strike against their cattle or crops growing in the field. 
Five million independent competing producers of 162 different commodities 
can’t control a market a thousand miles away. Of course, they’ve tried. 
In the thirties, they tipped over milk trucks. They went to foreclosure sales 
and bid fifty cents for a farm, a penny for cattle, and the auctioneer didn’t 
dare object. The farm was handed back to its bankrupt owner the next 
morning. 

But these were the actions of desperate men in isolated communities. 
Farmers turned to the device of government to afford them economic protec- 
tion just as labor and industry have used the devices of government to protect 
their interests. 

There was a time, a little over a couple of years ago, when both labor and 
agriculture could depend on the federal departments bearing their names to 
represent them fairly and well before the nation and the Congress. 

Well, the Department of Agriculture is no longer representing the farmers 
of this nation as they should be represented. And from what I’ve heard 
from my labor friends, the Department of Labor hasn’t been the same since 
the plumber went home, and that’s putting it kindly. 

Labor has Mr. Mitchell—and sometimes, it seems—Mr. Charley Wilson, 
but the farmers of this nation have Ezra Taft Benson. 
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Mr. Benson would not, I’m afraid, make a very good bargaining agent for 
a labor union. But in a sense, he is a bargaining agent for some four or five 


million farm families. Farm prices are made in Washington, and Congress 
and the Department of Agriculture make them. 

Congress sets a great deal of store by what the farmers bargaining agent, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has to say. This last year, Mr. Benson seemed 
to argue that farmers were making too much money. Congress should, Mr. 
Benson continued, reduce the farmers take-home pay. Not only that, but 
some 30 million acres of formerly productive land should be padlocked—taken 
out of production and turned into pasture. 

Now just how long would a CIO official last if he met with a bargaining 
committee and complained that the people he represented were making 90 
percent of a fair wage, and they should be cut to 75 percent? 

My prediction is, he would be thrown right out in the street without 
any further ado. 

Parity means equality, a fair price. And 90 percent of parity is nothing 
more or less than 90 percent of a fair price. Parity is a moving index. When 
the cost of things a farmer has to buy to run his farm goes up, parity goes 
up. When the farm costs go down, parity goes down. It is neither high nor 
rigid nor inflexible as Mr. Benson would have us believe. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Benson, aided and abetted by a false front farm organi- 

zation, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the same organization that 
has lobbied right-to-work bills through more than a dozen state legislatures, 
rammed the sliding-scale price support through the recent session of Con- 
gress. 
Of course, they had some help from the Republican National Committee 
and President Eisenhower. Certain farm state Congressmen were warned 
that unless they voted for the cut in price supports, funds and speakers 
might be withheld. The sliding scale system of price supports was passed. 

Actually, I think Ezra Taft Benson has the finest 18th century economic 
mind on the Washington scene today. In the foreword to the 1954 Yearbook 
of Agriculture, he has this to say: 

“The guiding principle” of our agricultural marketing system was written 
in 1776 by “Adam Smith, a Scottish political economist of the 18th century, 
(who) pointed out that the individual producers and businessmen, acting in 
their own self interest as they make their countless separate decisions to 
buy or sell or hold or ship, are led as if by an invisible hand to benefit the 
general public.” 

That’s our Secretary of Agriculture talking. 

It may come as a surprise to Mr. Benson to discover that this particular 
editorial lifted from Adam Smith was written as the opening gun in the battle 
against English state-granted monopolies, and that he was speaking of a 
situation which he thought would exist if the state gave no aid or subsidy 
to any concern, small or large, which was engaged in the production of goods 
and services, and if there were many, many producers, all of the same size, 
all with the same knowledge of markets and prices and all had equal credit 
available to them. 

That is when the famed “invisible hand” would start working. 

I don’t think such a situation exists in the United States today. And I 
think even Adam Smith would have condemned the concentration of monopo- 
lies that we find ourselves surrounded by. 
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But Mr. Benson is a member of the Eisenhower Administration and the 
Eisenhower Administration is a businessman’s Administration. I therefore 
thought it would be interesting to learn what Adam Smith had to say about 


these gentlemen. It was this: 
“Businessmen never gather together for simple merriment or frivolity, 


but to perpetrate fraud upon and connive against the body politic...” So 


much for President Eisenhower and his Administration. 

Farmers are facing one of their worst income years since 1940. Their 
net income is expected to drop six percent below that of 1953. Their share 
of the consumer’s food dollar has fallen from 45 cents at the first of this year, 
to 43 cents today. Yet even though the prices farmers receive have fallen 10 
percent since 1952, retail food costs have gone down only four percent while 
marketing charges, in the first nine months of this year, went up one percent. 

So it seems we’re going through a somehow familiar economic wringer 
—similar to the one of the 1920’s and 1930’s. While farm prices are going 
down, the profits of corporations in the food industry, such as the food proces- 
sors, the chain stores, the wholesale food distributors, the tobacco manu- 
facturers and the textile producers, are rising. 

I am not saying that these concerns do not have a right to their profit, 
but not at the expense of the farmer who furnishes them with their raw 
materials. 

But labor faces no less a problem. A Wall Street firm economist recently 
predicted that by 1955, there will be more than 5 million unemployed, and 
that by 1956, more than 7 million persons would be jobless. 

This then is our economy—stable, stagnant and sideways moving. It is 
an economy that has ceased to grow, and is indeed shrinking. 

All the goods we produced, all the services we performed in 1953 amounted 
to $364 billion dollars. This year, it has shrunk by approximately nine billion 
dollars. 

The Farmers Union and the CIO have been talking about a $500 billion 
economy for a long time. In fact, we have talked about it so much that 
even President Eisenhower recently embraced it—just in time for the 
November election. He thinks we can achieve a $500 billion economy by 
1964. I happen to think it can be done by 1960—providing we are willing to 
work for it. 

If you read the President’s speech, the one he gave just before election, 
it was hard to tell whether it was Harry Truman or Dwight Eisenhower 
talking. But here is what the President said: 

‘In our economy, to stand still is to fall behind. Our labor force is 
growing. Productivity is rising. We must do more than simply plan against 
trouble...” 

Thus far, the President makes sense. But when he starts to outline his 
seven-point program to achieve an expanded economy, he bogs down in a 
morass of time-worn phrases and generalities. 

For instance, Mr. Eisenhower suggested that we improve the farm pro- 
gram—yet he calls reducing farm price supports a step in the right direction. 

I suppose if we are busted entirely, it will be a completion of that right 
direction. 

He suggests development of our natural resources—which is correct—yet 
he wants to do it on a partnership basis which, if it follows present policy, 
means that the government will pick up the tab for the project, and the 
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private utilities will collect the bills and the profits from consumers. He 
talks, too, about developing the atom for peaceful use, yet the Administration 
wanted to hand over exclusively to giant companies the fruits of the $9 billion 
worth of work that has already been done in atomic research at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

The goal the President set forth, the goal of $500 billion economy 
which would raise the average family’s income by $3000 in, as he said, “real 
dollars, dollars of stable buying power,” is daring and forward-looking. The 
President is to be complimented on his vision and foresight. 

But, I would like to say parenthetically that if you wait until 1964, and 
figure that one out, Walter, it isn’t dynamic at all because that is just our 
normal rate of growth. It is another one of those same things, you talk in 
one direction and travel in another. And that is one of the things I have 
been unable to understand. It is an amazing performance as far as I am 
concerned. 

I cannot agree with his method, because I cannot agree that it will 
work, or that it will benefit the people who need it most. 

I would suggest a different route, one that will immediately start lifting 
this country out of the, economic quagmire it is floundering in. A program 
that will virtually halt unemployment and bring prosperity to our farm 
families and labor. 

I’m talking about a full employment economy. 

First of all, the new Congress should authorize at least $3 billion to be 
spent, to borrow another phrase from the Eisenhower Administration, “for a 
public works program for the sake of the public, not for the sake of the 
works.” We have an enormous need for more and better roads, hospitals, 
schools and municipal buildings. 

Personal income taxes should be reduced by 4% billion dollars, and the 
reduction should benefit the low and middle income families, not those in the 
upper brackets. 

Adequate credit should be made available to agriculture and small 
business, and business should have some assurance that the government will 
not tinker with the money market to harden the dollar. 

A farm program, guaranteeing not less than 100 percent of parity price 
supports to farmers up to certain specific limits, should be one of the primary 
goals of the next Congress. 

Unemployment compensation should be widely expanded to boost the 
buying power of those temporarily out of work. 

A higher minimum wage law—at least $1.25 an hour—is needed. 

A long-range housing program should be initiated which would allow 
every American family to either rent or buy a house or apartment that would 
meet specific standards of living conditions. 

Our international trade policy should be completely overhauled, allowing 
freer exchange of goods. Foreign aid, especially to those yet-to-be-developed 
countries should be greatly expanded and should be separated from military 
explorations. 

These are things that can be done in the next session of Congress. They 
are not just woolly dreams but plain, concrete proposals. They are proposals 
which my organization, joined by others, will put before the 84th Congress. 

This is a start toward a full employment, $500 billion economy. I am 
convinced that it can be reached, not by 1964, but by 1960. 
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Such an economy would mean that we could wipe out poverty; that the 
minimum per family income would be in the neighborhood of $5000 a year; 
that slums could be eliminated; that sufficient hospitals could be built and a 
sufficient number of doctors trained to adequately care for the nations ill. 
And we could have the roads and schools we so desperately need. 

With such an economy: 

We could balance the federal budget and cut federal taxes by 20 percent. 

We could have 70 million civilian jobs. 

We could raise the factory worker’s average weekly wage from $71 in 
1953 to $100 in 1960. 

We could increase the amount of food and fiber we grow by about one- 
fourth, and in such an economy there would be no such thing as a surplus, 
because there would be a sufficient number of people with a sufficient amount 
of income to buy all our farmers could produce. 

We could increase business profits, before income taxes, from $44 billion 
in 1953 to $55 billion in 1960. And with a lower tax rate, business would 
be better off than ever. 

And finally, we could provide a minimum monthly retirement payment of 
$200 to senior citizens under the social security system. 

These are only some of the things we could accomplish in a full- 
employment, $500 billion economy. But we can’t create such an economy by 
merely talking about it. We’ll have to fight for it. 

My organization has adopted a slogan for the next two years because 
we took a terrific beating at the hands of the 83rd Congress. Our slogan 
is: ‘Farmers Union Fights Back!” And that’s what we intend to do. 

We’re going to fight back against the farm price flexers; the false front 
farm organizations; against the rapidly forming American War Party, led by 
Joe McCarthy and William Knowland. We’re going to fight the utility com- 
bines seeking to cripple our valley authorities and our rural electrification 
program; the union busters, and we’re going to fight gutter politics with every 
resource at our command. 

Carl Sandburg once described the attitude that was displayed by the 
gutter politicians in our recent election. I think he summed up their thinking 
quite well when he wrote: 

“Every so often these sons of the wild jackass have got to be handled. 

Let them come. 

“We've got the arguments, the propaganda machinery, the money and the 

guns. Let them come.” 

Well, we’re coming. We’re going to meet them on their own ground, and 
we’re going to beat them. They can have a dozen Robert Montgomerys and 
a dozen Richard Nixons, but we’ve got the folks, and we’re going to let the 
folks know what’s going on. 

I do not believe that we can sit complacently by and watch such men as 
Jim Murray of Montana, Joe O’Mahoney of Wyoming, John Carroll of 
Colorado, Cliff Case of New Jersey, or—so help me they tried it—Bob Kerr 
of Oklahoma, smeared with the red paint brush of a hired hack. There was 
one in Denver. He sat in the Brown Palace Hotel and directed the smear 
campaigns against these men—two of whom are Roman Catholics. 

Was this Administration and its candidates so devoid of issues, so empty 
of ideas, so unsure of its bold, dynamic program that it had to resort to the 
slime of the gutter to win? 
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Fortunately, the people weren’t fooled. It’s true they beat John Carroll 
for the Senate in Colorado with such tactics, but the cities beat John, not 
the country. And while Mr. Benson claims a victory for his farm program in 
Colorado, he would do well to take a look at the returns in rural precincts. 

In Morgan County, normally one of the most staunchly Republican strong- 
holds in Colorado, Carroll lost the rural vote by only 159 votes. In Morgan 
County’s two small cities, he lost by 980. And it was there that the propa- 
ganda of a disciple of Gerald L. K. Smith was widely distributed. 

It seems to me that we must find ways and means to combat gutter poli- 
tics. We must find ways to counter lies with truth. Fair campaign pledges 
to desperate, power-hungry men are not worth the paper they are written on. 

Here, it seems to me, is an area where farmers and labor can well find a 
common meeting ground. It is an area of education, of information. Perhaps 
we should pool our resources to educate each other to our problems, our 
ways of life, and our goals. 

And when the gutter politicians take to the air and television waves with 
their small dogs and toothpaste smiles, perhaps we should follow and soberly 
and frankly portray the issues as they are—without gloss or chrome, but in 
their naked reality. 

Farmer-Labor political unity is not a myth. It can be a reality. It was 
in Minnesota this last election. It can be anywhere. But it takes under- 
standing and comprehension. 

If the farmer and the worker will cooperate with each other, I am sure 
that America can achieve a prosperous economy; where politics is ruled by 
the laws of common decency; where each man is as good, and perhaps a 
little better, than the next, and where no man will be afraid to speak his 
mind wherever and whenever he chooses. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Jim, for a very clear and courage- 
ous message. As I said earlier, I am certain that you can count upon the 
leadership and the membership of CIO to continue to work and build with 
you so that we can achieve the maximum degree of cooperation and soli- 
darity between the workers and the farmers of America. And I pledge to 
you that in the years that lie ahead we shall dedicate ourselves to that 
objective. Thanks again for your message. 


MR. PATTON: I would like to say just one word. I am terribly sorry 
that I can’t be here for the dinner in your honor, Walter. I know of no 
American who more richly deserves the honor that is being paid you, and I 
am deeply sorry that I can’t stay for it. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You are most generous, Jim. 


PRESENTATION OF CITATION 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, here is a little item that may be of 
interest. I know it is of interest to the Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers Union because it deals with the field of communications. The Federal 
Communications Commission has set aside 251 educational TV stations. 
Seven are operating now and twelve are soon to start. The most prominent 
of these, perhaps, are in Houston, Texas, and Pittsburgh and other spots of 
tremendous importance in our body politic. 

The CIO is represented on the National Committee for Educational Tele- 
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vision which has taken the lead in mobilizing community sentiment and 
financing for these non-commercial stations. The educational TV stations 
can do a great job in developing the attitude Mrs. Roosevelt spoke of yester- 
day to bring about a chance for progress, and we reaffirm in our resolutions 
our support of their effort. 

We have with us today Harrison McClung of the National Committee for 
Educational TV. 

Harrison McClung is presented to this convention at this time. 


MR. HARRISON McCLUNG: President Reuther and members of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: It is a great pleasure to be here. I see 
that the job of selling educational television has already been done with the 
customary efficiency of the CIO. I do want to say that this is only going 
to take about a minute and a half. 

First of all, the Congress of Industrial Organizations is in this fight to get 
these non-commercial educational television stations established and was one 
of the first national organizations to take the field in the affirmative. You 
were in the field long before these channels were set aside by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Your people appear before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and before the Senate Committee on Radio and 
Television Communications and urged the setting aside of these channels. 
There are actually nine of them on the air today and there are some twenty 
building, and there are more than twenty other communities which are in 
the money-raising stage. I know of no group which has done more to bring 
that about than the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

So I have a certificate here. This certificate is not a reward to you ladies 
and gentlemen or to your President and your organization. It is merely our 
emblem of thanks for what you have done. I know that the fight is going on. 
I know that we are going to get eventually all of these 250 some odd chan- 
nels on the air. 

Mr. President, it is a great privilege for me to present this to you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I want to say to our friends in the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational Television that we in CIO are proud to 
accept this citation and we pledge to that committee our continuing support 
to try to make available this wonderful medium of public communication for 
educational purposes in America. Thank you for the citation. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Committee on 
Resolutions, Vice President Curran. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (resumed) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued with the report of the Committee, 
as follows: 


Resolution No. 24 
FARM PROGRAM 


The Republican Administration in Washington is committed to a campaign 
to drive farm prices down. In October, prices received by farmers were 
914 percent lower than when the Republicans took office in January, 1953. 
At that time farm prices represented 92 percent of “parity”; today they stand 
at 87 percent, the lowest point since early 1941. In 1954, the net income of 
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farm operators will be 6 percent less than in 1953 and 8 percent less than in 
1952. And the Farm Bill that was put through Congress this year schedules 
further farm price reductions in 1955 and 1956. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is deeply concerned over this 
continuing deflation of farmers’ purchasing power. It reduces the market 
for industrial products and narrows the. job opportunities and security of all 
city workers. It presents a serious threat to the economic welfare of the 
entire nation. 

We have further reasons to protest the effect of this new so-called agri- 
cultural program. Its declared purpose in driving farm prices down is to 
curtail production; but in electing to rely upon low prices to control farm 
output, the Republicans must know that their program will ultimately force 
many small farmers off the land. 

Top spokesmen for this misguided policy have admitted that it is their 
purpose to eliminate small farmers and compel them to go to the cities to 
find work. Undersecretary of Agriculture True D. Morse and Commodity 
Credit Corporation President John H. Davis were quoted to this effect in 
the newspapers as far back as the spring of 1953. 

The Executive Vice President of the National Council for Farmers’ Co- 
operatives, H. L. Brinkley (Ezra Taft Benson’s successor in that post and an 
ardent adherent of the Benson farm philosophy), said frankly last August 
that he is in favor of “cutting price supports to a point where marginal 
producers will be driven out of farming.” This inevitable displacement of 
American families “would be a social, not an agricultural, problem,’ he de- 
clared. 

A social problem it is, and one that should deeply concern all city people 
as well as the farm families of the nation. Any farm program which acceler- 
ates the tendency of big-business farm enterprise to drive smaller farmers off 
the land would once again subject an important group of our fellow Amer- 
icans to the brutal laws of the jungle, just as the industrial workers in the 
cities were subjected to this same law before they organized into unions for 
their mutual protection. 

For many years there has been a disturbing trend toward concentration in 
American agriculture. In 1950 more than half of all farm land in the United 
States was held in farms of less than 250 acres; today, however, more than 
half of it is in farms of 500 acres or more, and 42 percent of it is in farms 
of more than 1,000 acres. 

Farms classified by the Census Bureau in 1950 as “large farms” rep- 
resented only 1.3 percent of all the farms in the United States, yet they sold 
24 percent of all the wheat, 28 percent of all the cattle, 28 percent of all the 
fruit, 42 percent of all the vegetables, 44 percent of all the sheep and lambs, 
49 percent of all the wool, and 57 percent of all the sugar cane sent to market 
by farmers in that year. 

Under the stimulus of Republican policies the trend toward dominance 
by big-business farmers and remote-control farm-management syndicates is 
stimulated and the existence of self-supporting independent farms is threat- 
ened. 

Surely it is possible for the American people to devise a farm program 
through which this trend away from the independent family-size farm can be 
checked and, perhaps, reversed. Proposals already advanced by Congress- 
man Wright Patman and others would restore price supports to at least 
90 percent parity but would limit such support to the normal production of 
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a family-operated farm. Direct production payments (like those enacted 
by the Republicans exclusively for the wool growers) might be instituted 
generally, and these would represent the difference between the market price 
of farm commodities and the 90 percent support guarantee. The larger farm 
enterprises, however, would receive no price guarantee for that part of their 
output which exceeded the protected norm. 

Under this procedure, retail food prices would tend to be lower, the income 
of the average farm family would be higher, and the cost to the American 
people as taxpayers and consumers would be smaller and more equitably 
distributed. 

Furthermore, the CIO believes that this proposal, or some feasible varia- 
tion of it, will generate more consumption through lower prices and thus will 
gain support from congressmen from city districts who in the past have not 
supported a strong farm program. It is our belief that the new Democrat- 
controlled 84th Congress can and must enact a program of this nature if the 
increasing power over American agriculture of our biggest farm producers 
is to be checked and the ill-advised effort to incite city consumers against 
reasonable measures to protect farm security is to be frustrated. 

Unless our farm families and city families both prosper, neither will 
prosper for long. There can be no lasting security for industrial workers if 
the farm families of the nation are insecure. On the other hand, the history 
of America has proved that there can be no lasting security for farm families 
unless city workers’ families are also prosperous. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we call upon the leadership of the 84th Congress to enact a new 
farm program which will assure a fair return for those who work on the land, 
protect the welfare of the average family-size farm enterprise, and, therefore, 
reverse the existing policy which so dangerously threatens to speed up the 
concentration of agricultural production in the hands of giant industrial 
farms. 

To assure passage of such legislation, we further urge the closest con- 
sultation and cooperation between the members of Congress from both city 
and rural districts on the parallel measures which must be enacted to provide 
security for the families of workers on the farm and in the cities alike. 

In a similar spirit, the Congress of Industrial Organizations will continue 
to cooperate with all farmers and farm organizations in a mutual effort to 
raise the living standards of all Americans. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 30 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


CIO unions have continued to win notable gains through collective bar- 
gaining in the field of pensions, disability payments, and other types of social 
security protection. The successful establishment of these programs through 
collective bargaining has once more helped to cause considerable improve- 
ment in federal legislation. The efforts of the Chamber of Commerce to 
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alter the basic principles of the federal law, so as to prevent the develop- 
ment of an adequate program, were defeated. 


The 1954 amendments substantially increased old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, extended the coverage of the law, and liberalized the re- 
tirement test. 

A considerable number of liberal members of Congress sponsored the 
Lehman-Dingell bill, which would provide more adequate benefits, add a 
system of payments to persons suffering from long-term disability, and 
establish a federal program for paying cash benefits to persons unable to 
work because of temporary disability. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions supported this bill. Its proponents, when they failed to secure its 
adoption in the last Congress, indicated that they would seek its enactment 
in 1955. 

The nation cannot be content with the accomplishments already achieved. 
Too many workers still receive very low payments under old-age and survi- 
vors insurance, and even the levels won through our bargaining agreements 
do not provide as adequate protection as the United States can and should 
afford. 

It is high time to move ahead in filling serious gaps. The practicality 
of long-term disability insurance has been amply proved both by private 
plans and by the federal programs for railroad workers and government em- 
ployees. The opposition of insurance companies and the American Medical 
Association, based on narrow self-interest, did not deter Congress from 
freezing the pension rights of disabled workers. It makes little sense to 
freeze the rights of the disabled and yet to deny them cash benefits for many 
years. 

Improvements in the insurance programs lessen the load on public as- 
sistance but do not diminish the responsibility of the federal government to 
assist states by providing grants for decent levels of assistance to those in 
need, on a basis compatible with human dignity and welfare. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


We call upon Congress to enact further improvements in the social se- 
curity laws so as to establish a federal system of social insurance which 
will adequately protect all Americans against the hazards of old age, survi- 
vorship after the death of the family breadwinner, long-term total disability, 
temporary sickness or injury, unemployment, and the cost of medical care. 


We reject the contentions of the Chamber of Commerce that federal 
grants for public assistance and other welfare programs should be ended. 
We support amendments to the social security laws which will strengthen 
the public assistance program, improve maternal and child welfare services, 
and extend rehabilitation services, and which will extend full social security, 
including full unemployment insurance, to the people of Puerto Rico. 

We shall continue our efforts to achieve adequate social security both 
through collective bargaining and through federal and state legislation. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 
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Resolution No. 38 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


American workers injured on their jobs are today bearing not only the 
pain and suffering caused by the injuries but, because of the decline of work- 
men’s compensation protection, almost the entire economic burden. 

The intention of workmen’s compensation legislation is unmistakable. It is 
to restore to injured workers at least one-half of the wage losses due to in- 
dustrial injuries. This intention, however, is violated in every state in the 
United States. 

Illinois, for example, has officially reported that in 1951 injured workers 
and their families received only 13 percent of their wage losses in the form 
of benefits under the workmen’s compensation law. “In other words,” says 
the Illinois Annual Report on Industrial Accidents, “about 87 percent of 
the wage losses of compensated cases was borne by the injured workers.” 
This condition is not confined to Illinois. There is hardly a state which re- 
pays as much as one-third of the losses suffered by workers and their fam- 
ilies. 

Weekly benefits for total disability are intended to restore between 60 
and 66% percent of wages in most states. With average weekly earnings 
of approximately $72, this would require average weekly benefits of $43.20 
to $48.00. However, only one state, Arizona, has benefit provisions which 
would make this possible. In all other states compensation is reduced be- 
low the statutory benefit level because of the weekly maximum benefit 
provisions. The most common weekly benefit maximum is only $30, effective 
in nine states; in six states, the weekly maximum is $25 or less; in 18 states 
the maximum is less than $30. Only four states and Alaska have weekly 
maximums of $40 or more. In such important industrial states as California 
and Pennsylvania, for example, recent reports show that three-fourths and 
four-fifths respectively, of the injured employees receive less than the avowed 
benefit level as a result of the weekly maximum. 

Modest budgets for city workers’ families computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics demonstrate a need of more than $82 weekly for families of 
four. In many places, injured workers are receiving substantially less than 
public-assistance allowances. In Pennsylvania, for example, an injured 
worker with a family of four receives $16.40 less under workmen’s compen- 
sation than under relief; the deficiency is $38 for families of five and $58 
for families of six. 

For fatal injuries, only seven states and the District of Columbia assure 
compensation to widows for life or until their remarriage and to children 
until they attain majority. For permanent total disabilities, thirty-two 
states fail to assure lifetime benefits by imposing arbitrary dollar or duration 
maximums, or both. Payments for permanent partial disabilities are arbi- 
trary, inadequate, and inconsistent; maximum benefits for loss of an arm 
in Texas are about half the benefit for the same loss in New York. Maxi- 
mum compensation for the loss of a thumb in Wisconsin exceeds that for 
an arm at the shoulder in Arizona, Maine, and Wyoming, or for the loss of 
an entire hand in eleven additional states. In Michigan, loss of an arm at 
the shoulder is “compensated” by no more than 1.8 years’ wages at present 
earning levels. In New Jersey a foot brings 1.55 years’ wages or less, and 
in Pennsylvania an eye is worth at most one year’s wages. 
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Although workmen’s compensation payments have increased since 1940, 
the increase has been at only one-half the rate of employer contributions 
to all other social-insurance and related programs in the same period. As 
a percentage of payroll, workmen’s compensation payments declined from 
0.72 percent to 0.56 percent. Even after taking into account all increases 
in benefits, workmen’s compensation premiums have decreased by almost 
one-fourth. 

Workers’ security programs established through collective bargaining 
often provide more liberal benefits than workmen’s compensation. There 
is an important, growing trend to supplement and by-pass workmen’s com- 
pensation through collective bargaining. 

Abuse of workmen’s compensation insurance by private insurers has con- 
tinued. By design, workmen’s compensation premiums set aside as much 
as 40 percent for “overhead.” In practice, workers often receive even less 
than half of the premiums in benefits. 

The decline -of workmen’s compensation legislation in America is a matter 
of grave concern not only to the millions of workers who make up the na- 
tion’s labor force, and their immediate families, but also the communities 
in which they live and to the nation as a whole. Communities today are 
often called on to make up in relief payments for a responsibility that prop- 
erly should be a charge against industry. The time has come when the 
Federal Government, which is an active participant in all other forms of 
social insurance, must pay some attention to the condition of workmen’s 
compensation, the most neglected form of social insurance in America today. 

Nine states have begun to investigate the conditions of their workmen’s 
compensation laws. Since 1951 the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, the association of workmen’s compensa- 
tion administrators in the United States and Canada, has been on record as 
favoring the calling of a conference on the study and revision of workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

The CIO believes that our first social-insurance laws are headed for al- 
most certain collapse. It was the collapse of the common law and employers’ 
liability acts 40 years ago that resulted in widespread investigations and 
the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. But experience has shown 
that the 1910 models of workmen’s compensation laws do not meet today’s 


needs. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations again calls upon the President 
of the United States to proceed with an immediate and comprehensive investi- 
gation and, if such an investigation discloses the desirability of national 
workmen’s compensation legislation, as we are confident it will, to recommend 
the enactment of such legislation. 

Such an investigation must look into at least ten important aspects of the 
compensation laws as they stand today: 

1. The decline of workmen’s compensation benefits in relation to the wage 

losses incurred by injured workers and their families. 

2. The relation workmen’s compensation benefits bear to modest living 

costs. 

3. The ability of the American economy to support adequate compensa- 

tion for its industrial casualties. 

4. The effect of duration and total-payment maximums on the protection 
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afforded permanently and severely injured workers and their families. 

5. The failure of the legislation to go beyond ‘“‘the more limited objectives 
of the experimental legislation of the early pioneers in this field.” In 
other words, the CIO believes that an impartial investigation will show 
that there is no justification today for such dollar and duration limits as 
those on medical <are which still exists in 17 states.. ‘The permanent 
partial disablity rating schedules need overhauling. The occupational 
disease provisions need expansion, especially in view of the vast de- 
velopment of new industrial processes and materials. 

6. Provision for rehabilitation of injured workers. One authority has 
revealed that “true rehabilitation of the injured worker, with a few 

\ real exceptions is, from a practical point of view, virtually non-existing 
under our present workmen’s compensation system.” 

7. The growing tendency to supplement and by-pass workmen’s compen- 
sation through employee-benefit plans. 

8. The relative advantages enjoyed by workers who are not covered by 
workmen’s compensation and are free to institute suits against the 
employer. Injury payments under the employers’ liability acts and 
the common law appear to be increasing at twice the rate of increase 
under workmen’s compensation benefits. If the present inadequacies 
of workmen’s compensation payments continue, the question is raised 
whether the compensation laws should continue to be the exclusive 
remedy open to injured workers. 

9. The abuses arising out of the insurance of workmen’s compensation 
risks by private insurance companies. 

10. Weaknesses of the present administrative practices, which include the 
restriction of administrative agencies’ powers to the adjudication of 
contested claims; excessive turnover and inadequate job tenure of the 
administrators. 

To conduct the investigation, a tripartite board should be established, 
composed of representatives of management, labor, and the public. The 
board should perform its work with the assistance of the Labor Department 
and the Bureau of Labor Standards. It should, of course, be free to call 
upon the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions and other agencies concerned with these problems. It should make 
a public report setting forth its findings. 

Meanwhile, we urge our International Unions and CIO Councils to work 
for the amendment and improvement of state workmen’s compensation laws 
in accordance with the standards set forth in this resolution. 

We urge full cooperation between the National CIO Committee on Safety 
and Occupational Health and all of our CIO affiliates to bring about an ade- 
quate system of workmen’s compensation that will meet the needs of injured 
workers and their families. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 19 
TAXES 


During the past year, major changes in the tax structure have been 
affected by the tax law of 1954. Aithough the law was ostensibly a general 
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revision of the Revenue Code, the changes benefit only the upper strata of 
American taxpayers. 

The tax cuts provided by the law were defended on the “trickle down” 
theory, viz., that they would increase incentives to business and thus stim- 
ulate investment and job opportunities. The tax reductions for business 
include (1) reduction in the tax upon income received from dividends, (2) 
increased depreciation allowances, (3) broadened exemption for corporate 
reorganizations, (4) extension of the carry-back of corporate losses to two 
years. These provisions, in effect, substantially reduce the total taxes paid 
by corporations. 

The carry-back provision is a vicious strike-breaking weapon, because, 
when a corporate plant is closed down by a strike situation, losses in cor- 
porate profits can be recaptured from the two previous years during which 
time the corporation reported profits or during the following five years when 
profits may be anticipated. 

While granting major tax cuts to large stockholders and corporations the 
1954 law throws only a few crumbs to the average taxpayer. It makes no 
general, across-the-board tax cut. A few taxpayers receive benefits through 
provisions (1) permitting certain working parents who hire baby sitters 
to deduct a maximum of $2.30 a week in taxes, (2) permitting some families 
with excessive illnesses to deduct some of the costs of such illnesses, and 
(3) permitting a family to claim as a dependent a child who earns more than 
$600 per year. 

However, less than 10 percent of the total tax cuts provided in the tax 
bill of 1954 go to individuals with incomes of less than $5,000. The rest 
of the tax cuts go to corporations and to the six families out of every 1,000 
who own over 80 percent of all the corporate stock. 

In contrast to the “trickle down” theory proposals which passed the 
Congress, a proposal to grant an across-the-board tax cut by increasing 
individual income tax exemptions was defeated by a very close vote in both 
the House and the Senate. 

Congress extended the current excise tax rates on tobacco, gasoline, 
alcoholic beverages, automobiles, etc., although these taxes had been 
scheduled to be cut on April 1, 1954. Excise tax cuts on some other items 
were put into effect. 

The expiration of the excess profits tax on January 1, 1954, and an 
average cut of about 10 percent in individual income taxes, both of which 
were adopted by a former Congress, were permitted to go into effect as 
scheduled. The 52 percent corporate tax rate, scheduled for reduction to 
47 percent on April 1, was extended for another year. The drive for a federal 
manufacturers’ excise, or sales, tax was successfully halted. However, the 
big business drive for the extension of sales taxes continue both in the vari- 
ous States and in Washington. 

The total amount of federal tax cuts, plus the reductions in taxes which 
were already scheduled, was $7.4 billion. Three-fourths of the $7.4 billion 
went to corporations and high-income taxpayers, who, for the most part, 
tend to save rather than spend the increased income resulting from tax 
cuts. On the other hand, only 25 percent of the $7.4 billion went to the 
great bulk of taxpayers whose tendency to spend their tax savings results 
in stimulated purchasing and business activity, which, in turn, creates em- 
ployment opportunity and stimulates investment. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO urges the coming session of Congress to grant tax relief where 
it is needed, by: 

1. Repealing the provisions of the 1954 law which give tax relief to the 
recipients of dividend income, and those which permit increased depreciation 
allowances. 

2. Increasing individual income tax exemptions to $800 and, eventually, 
as revenue needs permit, to $1,000. 

3. Permitting excise tax cuts scheduled to go into effect April 1, 1955, 
to become effective on that date, as a first step toward reducing and even- 
tually eliminating excise taxes upon consumption. 

4. Extending the corporate tax rate at 52 percent for another year. 

5. Closing the many specific types of legalized loopholes contained in 
the tax law of 1954, and in previous tax laws, which permit the wealthy to 
escape taxation. More than $7 billion worth of revenue could be raised by 
eliminating such loopholes and tax concessions as depletion allowances, 
split income provisions, family partnerships, stock options, capital gains, etc. 

6. In order to stop municipally-owned plant facilities from being used 
to attract companies from established locations, the CIO recommends that 
(1) deductions for rental paid to municipalities for leasing plants which are 
built from the proceeds of municipal bond issues should be disallowed for 
tax purposes; (2) local bond issues should not be tax exempt if the pro- 
ceeds from them are used to build plants for runaway shops. 

THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

1. The CIO vigorously opposes any federal sales tax or manufacturers’ 
excise tax, or any other tax on consumption. 

2. The CIO urges its affiliates and state and local councils to fight the 
continuation of or the enactment of state or local sales taxes. 

The Committee recommends adoption. 

... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 16 
TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 

The rate of scientific and technological development is being greatly 
accelerated, resulting in increasing output per hour worked. Both govern- 
ment and private industry are spending increasing amounts on research 
designed not only to improve present production techniques but in many 
cases to develop absolutely new methods, materials and equipment capable 
of accelerating advances in productivity far beyond the maximum rates 
considered possible only a short time ago. The new developments are not 
restricted to industrial production alone. The application of electronics to 
routine office operations, for example, is affecting the jobs and job prospects 
of white collar workers just as similar new techniques are affecting the 
position of workers in the plants. 

A major factor in this upward surge of technological advance is the de- 
velopment of automation. Through automation, a whole series of operations 
formerly performed by individual operators on separate machines may now 
be performed by one mechanical monster with only a fraction of the former 
manpower. Automated equipment not only processes parts and materials 
in accordance with pre-set instructions, but may be used also to inspect the 
finished product and to reject or put aside for reworking pieces not within 
the required tolerances. 
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The result of these new technological advances has been an unprecedented 
displacement of manpower from those operations to which they have been 
applied. Reductions of manpower by as much as 80 or 90 percent are com- 
mon, and examples can be found where one worker operating the new 
equipment produces as much goods as 100 or more workers produced before. 

Introduction of these radically new methods has been sporadic in the past, 
but is now accelerated rapidly. They are already deeply intrenched in in- 
dustries characterized by continuous flow processes. They are moving rapidly 
into metalworking industries. They are enlarging their beachhead in certain 
types of offices. As their potentialities for increasing productivity are more 
thoroughly explored and developed, they may be expected to spread through- 
out the economy. Some economists predict that within the foreseeable future 
the average worker will be able to produce at least the amount of goods now 
produced by five men. 

Still other forms of technological advance are just over the horizon. The 
large-scale conversion of atomic energy into electrical power for industrial 
use is no longer a hypothetical possibility, but an assured goal whose achieve- 
ment waits only on the perfecting of the necessary techniques and the in- 
vestment required to apply them. Direct conversion of energy from the sun 
into usable forms of power is a possibility which has been experimentally 
proven, and may eventually have an even more revolutionary impact on in- 
dustry than the use of atomic power. Such developments can provide limit- 
less new sources of power for industry, but they can also produce severe 
dislocations and shifts in the geographical distribution of industries. Many of 
the large industrial centers in our country today owe their location to ease 
of access to coal or other power sources. With the development of atomic 
and solar power, the advantage of their present locations may disappear and 
large-scale movements of industry to new areas may well take place. 

All these technological developments, if wisely used, hold great promise 
of advance to new levels of prosperity and abundance for all people. But if we 
repeat the mistakes of the past, and allow them to be recklessly and irre- 
sponsibly applied, they hold also the threat of great suffering. The First 
Industrial Revolution, based on the use of powered machinery operated by 
workers, made possible the first great stride toward present-day living stand- 
ards. But in the absence of responsible social policies the introduction of 
these machines first brought suffering and hardship to millions because the 
new machines were used, not to provide abundance and increased leisure for 
workers, but solely to increase the profits and wealth of employers. Millions 
of workers, whose displacement from agriculture and handicraft industries 
was a direct or indirect result of the new industrial system, were forced into 
a ruinous competition for jobs, and even those lucky enough to find work 
had to accept long hours, intolerable working conditions and starvation wages 
which condemned them to lives of abject poverty. 

Automation and other new technological advances mark the advent of a 
Second Industrial Revolution which has even greater potentialities either to 
help or to harm mankind than the first. Responsibly controlled in the 
interests of human welfare, the new technology cannot only make possible a 
vast improvement in the material standards of living of all people, including 
a rapid rise of living standards in the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
but can permit at the same time an increase in human leisure to enjoy the 
new abundance. Irresponsibly introduced and exploited, it can result in 
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unprecedented unemployment and an economic depression which may threaten 
the very foundations of our free society. 

The tremendous increase in productivity which has already taken place, 
and the still greater increase to be anticipated in the immediate future, im- 
peratively demand an expanding economy built upon the broadest possible 
purchasing power base. We are now experiencing a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the way in which a lack of sufficient buying power can lead to un- 
employment and a general economic decline. But the layoffs and short pay 
checks of 1954 are but a taste of the disaster than can come upon us if we 
do not solve the problem of increasing buying power to match our rapidly 
increasing ability to produce. Failure to solve that problem can lead only 
to depression and chaos. 

The facts allow no room for the illusion that expansion of employment in 
the manufacture of the revolutionary new machines will compensate to any 
substantial degree for contraction of employment in the industries using 
them. The electronics industry provides a vivid example to the contrary. 
This industry, which produces the controls and computers that, more than 
any other factors, are the key to the new technology, turned out 275 percent 
more output in 1952 than in 1947 with only 40 percent more workers. 

Moreover, the productivity of capital as well as of labor is increasing 
steadily and rapidly. For the past 35 years, ever since the end of World 
War I, there has been a consistent increase in the capacity that can be bought 
for the same amount of capital outlay. In short, it costs less to buy, and 
fewer workers are required to produce, machines that are capable of dis- 
placing more machine operators. 

To the extent that the increasing productivity of capital enables manage- 
ment to reach its capacity goals with less investment, there is shrinkage in 
the contribution to total demand and purchasing power resulting from in- 
vestment. Thus, there is greater need than ever for increases in consumer 
purchasing power sufficient to absorb a constantly expanding share of a rapidly 
rising total output. 

Markets limited by inadequate consumer incomes and the resulting in- 
tensification of competition will turn investment increasingly toward modern- 
ization rather than expansion of industrial capacity. The main consequence 
of technological advance will become the displacement of workers rather 
than higher living standards brought about by an increase in total output. 

Unless effective steps are taken to assure that the rapidly rising pro- 
ductivity of capital and labor are translated into abundance and increased 
leisure, therefore, the rapid advance of the new technology threatens gather- 
ing momentum for a process in which a rapidly shrinking group of workers 
are capable of satisfying a constantly contracting market. 

Effective action to increase mass purchasing power must be taken on all 
possible fronts. As trade unionists we shall continue our struggle to gain 
improved standards of living for all our members, and to bring the benefits 
of union membership to the millions of workers still unorganized. Negotia- 
tion of guaranteed wage plans will help to maintain living standards and to 
stabilize employment. Government action to increase pensions and other 
social security benefits, to raise the minimum wage level and shorten the 
statutory workweek, to protect and increase the income of farmers, to 
distribute tax burdens more equitably and to utilize a substantial portion 
of our growing productivity for public programs of low-cost housing, school 
and hospital construction, highway development, conservation and utilization 
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of natural resources and other constructive public works programs will also 
help to raise the living standards of all. A generous sharing of our potential 
abundance with the underprivileged peoples of the world will not only help 
to provide outlets for increased production, but will directly support and 
strengthen our friends and allies throughout the free world in their fight to 
prevent the spread of communist ideologies. 

Side-by-side with over-all policies for expansion of mass purchasing power 
we must have programs to insure that individual workers and their families 
are not made to suffer when technological development necessarily involves 
displacement of workers from their jobs. Guaranteed wage plans can provide 


financial protection by maintaining living standards for a period of time to. 
aid displaced workers in making necessary adjustments. But workers not’ 


covered by guarantees, and in some instances those who are covered, may 
need additional assistance. For example, if large-scale geographic shifts in 
industry take place, relocation allowances will be necessary to assist workers 
in moving to new communities; when new methods and machines make 
specific skills obsolete, retraining facilities and retraining allowances must 
be made available, or in the case of workers who may be near retirement 
age, early retirement pensions may be a more suitable solution. 

To solve the problems resulting from increasing productivity requires full 
use of all the forces at our command. This is not a danger that faces workers 
alone. It is the basic unsolved problem of our whole free society. If we 
succeed in meeting it, we shall prove to the world the strength of our demo- 
cratic way of life. If we fail, the whole of our society will be in danger. The 
legislative powers of the government as well as the economic power of 
organized workers must be fully mobilized to find the correct answers, to 
insure that purchasing power is expanded to keep pace with the growth of 
our ability to produce, and that, as there is lessened need for human effort, 
increased productivity is reflected in increased leisure through reduced hours 
of labor rather than in the barren idleness of mass unemployment. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention calls upon the Congress of the United States to 
investigate and to report upon the present and prospective impact of techno- 
logical developments on our economy; to determine the extent to which such 
developments have already caused displacement of manpower in industry; 
to obtain from employers information as to their plans for further installation 
of new processes and new machines designed to increase productivity, and 
their plans, if any, to insure that such increase in productivity is accompanied 
by expanded purchasing power; to determine the extent of further displace- 
ment of manpower that may be anticipated within the next several years and 
the geographical and industrial sectors most likely to be affected;-and based 
on their findings to make recommendations to ensure full production and 
full employment in peacetime. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 22 


CONSERVATION 


The CIO Convention in the year 1954 marks the tenth anniversary of the 
comprehensive CIO program in the fields of regional development and con- 


servation of natural resources. 
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During these years the CIO has contributed significant leadership in 
America in conservation. Its work in respect to watershed management, soil 
conservation, forestry, natural outdoor recreation opportunities for workers, 
and many similar subjects has been widely recognized and acclaimed. 

Of the necessity for a determined program of resources conservation there 
can be little doubt after such reports as that of President Truman’s Resources 
Policy Commission. Our expanding economy will require even greater 
quantities of materials to feed production. Unless better conservation pro- 
grams are developed, these materials will not be forthcoming, and the wheels 
of industry will be slowed accordingly. 

The American soil conservation movement which sprang into existence 
in the New Deal period called attention to the fact that the nation had already 
lost one-third of its top soil, the source of nearly all our food and fibers. The 
CIO reiterates its support for this vitally important movement on which the 
welfare of the average man depends around the world. It protests the 
whittling down of this program by the present Administration. 

Out of the soil conservation program has developed in recent years the 
watershed management movement. The watershed management method of 
flood control results in a sharp increase of the agricultural productivity of 
the area, with ensuing prosperity to the farmers, and to their customers, 
the city workers. 

Moreover, the watershed management work which must be done in this 
country if our resources are not to be impaired will require the employment 
of great number of people on the land and in the industries producing the 
necessary materials, equipment, and machinery. In other words, the water- 
shed management program is an indispensable part of a full employment 
and full production economy in America. 

We oppose the policies of the Corps of Engineers in insisting upon the 
utilization of large dams in so-called flood control, and pledge our support 
to the country people who are fighting to defend their land and homes against 
unnecessary inundation and to institute sound methods of watershed man- 
agement; we support adequate authorizations and appropriations by the 
Federal Government for this purpose. 

We commend the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts and 
associated organizations for initiating the forthcoming American Watershed 
Congress. We welcome the establishment of the American Watersheds Insti- 
tute, with farm, labor and conservation participation, for the purpose of 
scientific and educational work in this field. 

The direct interest of a number of CIO unions in the rehabilitation and 
productive management of our forests is clear. This is a question of jobs 
and security for the workers in the woods, saw mills, pulp and paper plants, 
chemical plants, textile and clothing establishments, and the publishing in- 
dustry. It is a question of low-cost raw materials for construction and other 
purposes in peace time and for the national defense in war. 

We reaffirm our support of the National Forest system and call for the 
establishment of new National Forests and for the expansion of present 
boundaries in proper cases. 

We affirm our stand in favor of direct Federal regulation of cutting 
practices on lands owned by large interests. 

We urge the establishment of a system of long-term contract with smaller 
owners and operators for the management of their privately owned timber 
lands in accordance with sound forestry practices. 
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We call attention to the importance of the management of all timber lands 
with a view to meeting all human needs in the forests: Productivity, recrea- 
tional values, watershed protection, and the like. 

We condemn the single-purpose management, the large-block cutting and 
the short rotations which have characterized big-interest operation of timber 
lands in the Pacific Northwest and the Southeast. 

We call for the management of timber lands on the basis of sustained 
yield, tree selection, multiple-use, intensive management, short cycles, and 
long rotation. 

We also call for the development of adequate access roads, adequate 
protection against insects, diseases and fire, and for the integration of the 
wood-using industries. 

We stand firmly opposed to the establishment of the so-called sustained 
yield cooperative units (which are neither true cooperative nor true sustained 
yield operations) on an inequitable and monopolistic basis. 

We condemn the recent attempts in the Ellsworth Bill to hand over Na- 
tional Forest lands in the guise of compensatory exchanges; likewise the 
so-called Stockmen’s Bills which would in one guise or another establish 
private property rights in the grazing lands in the National Forests. We 
shall fight with determination to prevent the transfer of any National Forest 
lands to states or private interests. 

The timber lands of America, public and private, large and small, are 
destined to become a more and more important part of the industrial base 
of the nation. As the inevitable shortages of metal ores and fossil fuels 
develop with the passage of time and the great strains our heavy industries 
place upon them, the forests must assume a great part of the burden, pro- 
viding the materials for the necessary plastics and liquid fuels. 

Moreover, at the present time the amount of work which should be done 
in our forests to bring them into full productivity in the shortest possible 
time is tremendous; jobs for many thousands of people over a long period of 
years; the prosperity of dependent communities and their inhabitants could 
be sharply increased. A timber resource rehabilitation program is part of 
any program of full production and full employment in America. 

We recognize the contribution made by the Emergency Committee on 
Natural Resources in defending the public forests during the last two years 
and urge that its work be continued in suitable organizational form. We 
welcome the establishment of the Forest Conservation Society of America, 
with Mrs. Gifford Pinchot as chairman, devoted to the perpetuation of the 
Pinchot principles in forestry. We also welcome the establishment of the 
Forest Research Institute, with farm, labor and conservation participation, 
for the purpose of scientific and educational work in the Pinchot tradition 
in forestry. 

As our powerful trade unions provide workers throughout America with 
greater leisure in the form of paid vacations, longer weekends, and shorter 
hours, there is an increasing need for opportunities for healthful outdoor 
recreation. 

We recognize that city workers live in an urban atmosphere of congestion, 
noise, dirt and hurry, and often feel a great need to escape to a more natural 
environment for recreation and enjoyment. For the wealthy, such oppor- 
tunities are easy; for the average man the National and State Parks, the 
camp grounds and wilderness areas in the National Forests, and similar public 
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opportunities are essential. We call, as frequently before, for the protection 
and enlargement of the National Park system. 

We affirm our earlier declarations in favor of protection and proper 
maintenance of the recreational and wilderness areas in the National Forests 
and the protection and expansion of the Federal Wildlife Refuge system. 

We point out again that large reservoirs are to be justified mainly by their 
contribution to the production of hydro-electric power, and not by reason 
of supposed recreational values; inundation and draw-downs are always 
highly destructive to existing natural recreational opportunities, as well as 
to homes, farms, minerals, timber and the like. 

The session of Congress which has recently come to an end made every 
effort to disgrace itself as the greatest give-away Congress in American 
history. 

Raids on the National Forests and the threats to their destruction have 
been unprecedented. Only the most determined stand of farm, labor and 
conservation groups, cooperating closely, prevented more serious losses than 
occurred. 

A determined assault was made early in the first session on the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the watershed management program moved for- 
ward only by dint of the most vigorous support from citizens’ organizations. 

The National Park system has been starved for want of adequate appropri- 
ations for maintenance and management. Dangerous assaults on the system 
occurred from beginning to end of the Congress. 

In minerals the record is in some respects even worse; in the opening 
months of this Congress there occurred the disgraceful give-away of the 
off-shore petroleum resources of the Federal Government. 

The disasters which have occurred in respect to hydro-electric power and 
atomic energy are recorded in separate resolutions. 

The instability of the non-ferrous metal-mining industry has had little 
corrective action by the Federal Government although it is a matter of great 
concern to large regions and hundreds of thousands of working people. 

The waste and depletion of our metal ores generally, our natural gas and 
petroleum, and our other non-renewable resources on which our industrial 
society depends is notorious. J 

We propose to keep our shoulders to the wheel, along with other productive 
and forward-looking groups in American society, to the end that the reckless 
mis-management of all our resources, renewable and non-renewable alike, 
may be brought to an end as rapidly as possible, and a sound program of 
resource management achieved instead. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
. The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 27 
HOUSING 


It is an economic and social tragedy that adequate housing for American 
families of low and moderate income is not available at prices and on terms 
that they can afford to pay. 

Objective studies reveal that two million new dwelling units must be built 
each year if we are to achieve, within a reasonable period of time, our national 
goal of a decent home for every American family. 
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The problem of providing good housing for members of minority groups is 
the most pressing of all. These families not only face a tragic need for decent 
homes, but even those among them who can afford to buy or rent homes at 
present high costs are often confronted by insurmountable obstacles in their 
efforts to secure them. 

According to Census figures fifteen million dilapidated homes were in 
use in 1950. Most of them are obsolete and worn out and should be de- 
molished. To replace these substandard units and keep up with the ever- 
increasing housing needs of our expanding population, we should be building 
at least two million homes a year for the next twenty or thirty years. Surely 
there is no question that America has the industrial capacity and the ingenu- 
ity to do the job. 

No industry in the nation provides greater employment opportunities 
than home construction and related fields that contribute to the building 
and the furnishing of homes. In this period of underemployment and under- 
production a substantial increase in home building would play a major role 
in helping to restore full employment. The CIO believes that a home con- 
struction program geared to our actual housing needs would not only 
strengthen our economy but would also result in far-reaching social gains 
for the majority of the nation’s families—those whose incomes range from 
$5,000 a year down. All citizens would benefit, the health of our urban com- 
munities would be restored, and our democracy would be strengthened. 


We have cooperated with and applaud the work of many private groups 
now seeking to expand housing production. We have participated in the 
activities of the National Housing Conference, which has led every major 
fight for better housing for the last twenty years, and we continue to support 
its activities. 

We note with approval that the private-home-building industry, the 
mortgage bankers, and the real-estate boards have at long last acknowledged 
the need for slum clearance. We deplore, however, their continuing attack 
on low-rent public housing as “socialistic.”” They must know that such hous- 
ing is essential for the relocation of low-income families if slum clearance 
is to be achieved. 

Unless the federal government boldly increases its role in aiding home 
construction, slums will grow and the number of ill-housed Americans will 
multiply. Unfortunately, the Administration failed to present and the 83rd 
Congress failed to enact a housing program to meet America’s needs at mid- 
century. Low-rent public housing for families of low income—which is the 
cornerstone of a total housing program—has been compromised into insig- 
nificance. The authorization for construction of a mere 35,000 new public- 
housing units for this year was so surrounded with red tape that it is doubtful 
if even this pitiable number will be built. Fear, inaction, and pious declara- 
tions of faith in our private-enterprise system will not build homes for the 
moderate- and low-income families who need them the most. We need faith, 
we need enterprise, and we need progress, based upon the cooperation of all 
segments of the industry working with both the local and the federal govern- 
ment if homes are to be ‘built for those whose housing need is desperate. The 
Housing Act of 1954 was doomed to failure from the day of its adoption. 

No single formula will achieve adequate housing for America. Many 
varied approaches are needed to assure the construction of two million new 
homes a year. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations urges the recognition of the 
following facts and principles, and the adoption of a housing program to 
meet them: 

1. The Federal Congress and Administration must recognize that the 
housing needs of the American people require the construction of 2,000,000 
new homes a year for at least twenty years if current housing requirements 
are to be met and inroads are to be made toward the elimination of slums. 
A national housing program must be enacted which will achieve that goal. 

2. We urge more aggressive local and national action to demolish slum 
areas and replace them with modern housing and community facilities. We 
recognize the need for conserving and improving neighborhoods that, through 
neglect and overcrowding, are approaching slum conditions. Slums are a 
national blight, a breeding-place for disease and crime and a threat to democ- 
racy. They cannot be tolerated. 

3. We support conservation and slum-clearance efforts through local pro- 
grams with federal assistance. We insist, however, that the first concern 
in such programs is the relocation of families displaced through clearance 
or rehabilitation in homes that meet sound standards for decent living. 

4. A minimum of 200,000 new units of public housing should be added each 
year to provide good housing for low-income families unable to pay the 
present cost of decent housing. Provisions of the Housing Act of 1949 which 
would make that program immediately operative should be reactivated. 
These homes are built by private builders, financed by private investors, and 
are owned and operated by local housing authorities. The only subsidy made 
by the Federal Government is an annual contribution to the local housing 
authorities sufficient to make up the difference between what families from 
substandard shelter can afford to pay and what it costs to operate such hous- 
ing projects. We repeat the assertion that without this program there will 
be no workable slum-clearance or rehabilitation programs. 

5. Families of moderate income—the great bulk of the wage- and salary- 
earners of our country—face an immense housing need. On the one hand, 
their incomes are too high for them to be qualified for public housing, while 
at the same time they cannot afford to purchase or rent adequate privately 
built housing at present costs without sacrificing other family essentials. To 
meet their need, government credit aids and direct mortgage lending should 
be liberalized and expanded to facilitate more private-home sales. To ac- 
complish this purpose, down-payments must be lowered, interest rates must 
be sharply reduced, and mortgage terms must be lengthened. Such aids 
should be made available to purchasers of new homes, home builders, and 
operators of ‘rental properties. They must be made available especially for 
cooperative housing enterprises which can effect significant reductions in 
housing costs. This program must be spelled out in new, bold terms so that 
every American family in this vast middle-income group can obtain a home 
built to sound standards of livability, in a good neighborhood, at total monthly 
housing costs it can afford to pay. 

The CIO will bend every effort to develop and to implement such a pro- 
gram as the practical means of achieving our acknowledged national housing 
policy of a decent home in a decent neighborhood for every American family. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
... The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
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Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following committee: 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


JAMES G. THIMMES, Steelworkers, Chairman 
JACK KROLL, PAC 

JAMES CLICK, IVE 

ADRIAN DUFFY, NMU 

MATTHEW SMITH, MESA 

TOM McCORMICK, OWIU 

CHARLES J. SMITH, Steelworkers 

AL HARTUNG, Woodworkers 

JOHN GREEN, Shipbuilders 


Following miscellaneous announcements by Secretary-Treasurer Carey, 
the convention was adjourned until 2:00 o’clock p. m. this date. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock p. m., by President 
Reuther. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee as 
follows: 
Resolution No. 46 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


During the coming year, the 84th Congress will be reconsidering the 
Universal Military Service and Training Act of 1951. This Act provides for 
the continuation of selective service. It also provides for the institution of 
universal military training at some time in the future when certain specific 
conditions are fulfilled. The CIO opposed the inclusion of the latter provi- 
sion in 1951. 

During the past year, the National Service Training Commission, estab- 
lished by the President, has been examining various proposals dealing with 
Universal Military Training and National Service Training. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization, in cooperation with other appropriate agencies of 
government, has been working on methods and means of maintaining the 
armed forces at adequate and proper striking strength. This involves the 
size of the armed forces, the feasibility of simultaneous selective service and 
UMT, as well as the establishment of an adequately trained reserve corps. 

Early in 1954, a Committee on Manpower Resources, appointed by the 
Director of ODM to study the manpower requirements for national security, 
issued a report which said in part: “It is believed there will be found greater 
national security in avoiding a dual system (Selective Service and UMT), 
since the availability of manpower for two concurrent programs of procure- 
ment and training is uncertain over a future period of so many years.” 

This Committee went on to say that “A program based on a training period 
which is insufficient to provide the kinds of military skills most urgently 
required creates the illusion rather than the substance of a trained military 


reserve.” 
An examination of the size of the manpower pool from which the armed 
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forces must secure, either through enlistments or selective service, the neces- 
sary number of military personnel indicates that it is not now possible or 
feasible to operate simultaneously both UMT and Selective Service if a stand- 
ing army near the present size is to be maintained. 

The CIO pointed out in its testimony before the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate more than three years ago, when the Selective 
Service Act was being considered, that it is questionable whether it is possible 
to train personnel adequately for the needs of the armed forces with a six- 
month UMT program. We pointed out that the skills required in the armed 
forces are of such a nature that they cannot be properly developed in a six- 
month UMT program and a 74-year period in the reserves. It takes more 
than six months to train a tank operator, or a radar operator, or any of 
numerous other highly skilled categories in the armed forces. 

We pointed out that until the armed forces were able to develop a reserve 
training program to supplement a basic UMT program, the adoption of UMT 
would jeopardize the striking power as well as the defensive ability of our 
military forces. 

In addition to these considerations, we are firmly opposed to Universal 
Military Training because it violates indigenous American mores and cus- 
toms as they relate to family and home life, educational opportunity, and 
religious training, to say nothing of the moral problem of turning over to 
the armed forces the youth of our nation at a very formative period of their 
lives. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The CIO opposes the institution of any form of Universal Military 
Training program. 

2. The CIO supports the continuation of the Selective Service System as 
it is now operating, as long as it is essential to maintain our security against 
Communist aggression. 

3. The CIO will constantly and vigorously work for fair and equal treat- 
ment for all citizens subject to the draft under the Selective Service Act. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 47 
UNITED NATIONS 


The CIO reaffirms its support for the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. An effective United Nations is vital to the security of the United 
States in this interdependent world. It is urgent that we strengthen the UN 
by working through it so it will be powerful enough to take collective action 
for collective security and to bridge the chasm of a divided world without 
either the appeasement of totalitarian tyranny or the horror of total war. 

Revision of the United Nations Charter should have as its goal the facili- 
tation and strengthening of the organization. At the same time, we must 
also be more vigorous in our defense of the UN and its specialized agencies 
against the isolationist and “know-nothing” individual and organization 
attacks, which aim to have us withdraw from the UN and “go it alone” 
against the rest of the world. 

Closely related are the efforts to limit, through the Bricker Amendment 
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or other disguised forms, the treaty-making power of the President and the 
Senate and the constitutional responsibility of the President to conduct our 
foreign relations. We oppose those moves which are concerted efforts to 
limit our participation in world affairs, including the United Nations. We 
must also guard against further excesses in the supposed search for ‘“Com- 
munist” or “fellow-traveling influences” which have diminished the areas of 


free public debate on which sound judgments on foreign policy rest. The 
morale of American employees of the UN has been impaired and the confi- 
dence of the free world in American leadership has been undermined. 

We support the United States proposal for a United Nations Disarma- 
ment and Atomic Development Authority and urge that the atomic pool 
authority now being created for the humane development of atomic energy 
should be established and maintained under the United Nations. We wel- 
come the apparent progress toward acceptance of the U. S. proposal by the 
USSR and other nations as a sign of real hope in accomplishing the objec- 
tives of the Atomic Pool Authority. The atomic pool agency within the 
United Nations can provide a pattern and precedent for the atomic control 
agency which must some day be developed if universal disarmament is to be 
achieved. The creation of the atomic pool within the UN relates not only 
to future implementation of the disarmament proposals but more imme- 
diately, to the program of technica] assistance where the application of 
atomic energy will have limitless possibilities for a more abundant and 
creative life for all people. 

We must continue our efforts in the UN to find a workable and effective 
disarmament plan. Despite the obstacles and difficulties, we urge our gov- 
ernment to persevere vigorously in the search for universa] enforceable 
disarmament of all weapons of mass destruction and the reduction to a mini- 
mum of all other weapons; with effective provisions for continuous and 
simultaneous inspection and control under the UN. 

We regret our government’s opposition to date to the proposal for a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED). The 
Fund, which would require an initial outlay of $250 million would be a step 
toward solving one of the major problems facing under-developed countries 
and finding new ways of financing economic development. Certainly the 
economic development of the under-developed countries is in many ways the 
most pressing economic problem of our time. We strongly urge the reversal 
of the U. S. position. 

Closely related is the need for the expansion of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. While recognizing the unfortunate handicaps 
imposed upon our UN delegation by Congressional action, we urge the dele- 
gation to be mindful of the major role of the United States in the inaugura- 
tion of the technical assistance program and of the program’s paramount 
importance in our world-wide war against poverty, hunger, illiteracy and 
disease. For U. S. participation in this program to be chopped in half by 
Congress just as the time when Russia is beginning to contribute is particu- 
larly senseless. The need is for contributions by all nations in personnel, 
material and funds. The national, bi-national and multi-national programs 
should all be coordinated with the Technical Assistance Program of the UN. 


The CIO finds particular satisfaction in the adoption of the historic 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Human Rights Day is celebrated on December 10 in many 
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parts of the world. We note this important observation and rededicate 
ourselves to the achievement of universal rights. We urge that active 
and continued efforts be made for the effective implementation of the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. We consider as unfortunate the position taken 
by our government declaring in advance it will not sign or present to the 
Senate any human rights covenants when completed. We urge the govern- 
ment to consider, on its merits, any covenant which may be presented. We 
urge our government to press for ratification of the pending Genocide Con- 
vention and to sign and ratify the Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women. 

The greatly needed and constructive activities of the various specialized 
agencies of the UN require and deserve our increased support. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), which is the only UN agency which has 
direct labor participation, is carrying on the needed task of helping to raise 


_ _ living standards and achieving social justice throughout the world. Our 


support for the ILO should be increased and we must defend it against the 
attacks of certain employer groups. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has made a real contribution in raising world literacy and 
educational standards. The work of this agency has been attacked and its 
aims misrepresented by the reactionary and crackpot groups. Our positive 
defense of UNESCO and its essential work must be more vigorous. 

We believe contributions to the UN general budget or the specialized 
agencies are the best possible investment in peace. We believe the dollar 
ceilings placed by Congress on U. S. contributions should be removed. 

We support the Administration’s request to Congress for the full amount 
of the U. S. pledge to the refugee fund and United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). It is tragic that the lives of many 
people hang in the balance because of Congressional refusal to appropriate 
one-half million dollars for refugee relief. 

We express our continued support of the work that the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) is carrying on at the UN in 
its consultative capacity, interpreting the position of the free trade unions 
on important issues. 

The United Nations represents mankind’s best hope of achieving our 
ultimate goal—the abolition of war and the establishment of a system to 
maintain justice and the rule of law. To reach that goal, we must achieve 
enforceable disarmament, divert vast armament expenditures into building 
up the under-developed areas of the world, support the aspirations of all 
peoples to be free and to maintain their freedom from foreign domination. 
To this end, we pledge ourselves to an increasing, active support for the UN 
and its specialized agencies. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 


adoption. 
. . . The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 18 
TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been on the statute books for over seven years. 
The stated policy of this Act, carried over from the Wagner Act, is to en- 
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courage the organization of workers into unions of their own choosing and to 
promote good faith collective bargaining. However, many of the detailed 
provisions of Taft-Hartley are inconsistent with these professed aims. They 
demonstrate the deceit which was practiced by the reactionary sponsors 
of this infamous law. 

In actual operation, the Act has been used to block union organization, 
to weaken unions, and to interfere with free collective bargaining. 

The organization of the unorganized has been grievously hampered. Two- 
thirds of the workers who are eligible for union membership remain un- 
organized, while their living standards deteriorate and their need for unioni- 
zation grows even greater. By impeding the unionization of unorganized 
workers who stand in need of it, the Act threatens the standards of all 
organized labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act places serious restrictions on the right to strike. 
Strikes for various purposes which were entirely legal long before the 
Wagner Act are entirely prohibited by Taft-Hartley, and strikes which are 
entirely legal even under Taft-Hartley may be enjoined on the theory that 
they will create national emergencies. 

The use of the labor injunction, which had been drastically limited in the 
federal courts since 1932 by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, has been revived by 
Taft-Hartley in a more obnoxious form than ever. For under Taft-Hartley 
the government is absolutely required to seek and the courts to issue in- 
junctions in many types of cases prior to any hearing on the merits. 

The Taft-Hartley Act injects the government into the writing of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. Under the Wagner Act unions and employers 
were free to make whatever collective bargaining contracts they thought 
appropriate. The Taft-Hartley Act, however, restricts the benefits unions 
may achieve through collective bargaining agreements in numerous respects, 
including union security, welfare funds, check-off arrangements, etc. 

The Taft-Hartley Act legalizes state anti-union security laws in defiance 
of -the normal principle that national legislation overrides conflicting state 
laws. 

A host of other restrictive provisions are also contained in the Act. 

The vicious anti-labor character of Taft-Hartley was expressly recognized 
by President Eisenhower during the 1952 election campaign. At that time 
he made solemn promises to eliminate these provisions and bring about a fair 
law. Thus the President stated: 

“I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act with both labor and industry 
people. I know the law might be used to break unions. That must be 
changed. America wants no law licensing union-busting. Neither do I.” 

In this spirit he proclaimed: “I will not support any amendments which 
might weaken the rights of the working men and women.” He praised the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act which limited labor injunctions, and boasted that it 
was passed under a Republican Administration. He spoke out specifically 
on this subject, saying that injunctions “will not settle the underlying funda- 
mental problems which cause a strike.” 

He spoke in defense of the right to strike, saying ‘there are some things 
worse, much worse, than strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom.” 

The President declared that he believed in strong unions, saying ‘weak 
unions cannot be responsible. This alone, is sufficient reason for having 
strong unions.” 
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He declaimed against the “heavy hand of Government intervention” in 
labor disputes and reaffirmed his faith in collective bargaining. 

And the President expressed his complete confidence that the job of 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act “can be worked out so that no fair-minded 
member of labor will consider the results unreasonable.” 

Finally, he pledged “justice and fairness” in our labor relations laws. 

After the election, unfortunately, these fine promises were ignored by the 
Administration. The President’s message to Congress on Taft-Hartley 
amendments and the implementing bill introduced by Senator Smith (R., 
N. J.), instead of liberalizing Taft-Hartley, would have made it worse than it 
is. A few insubstantial improvements were proposed. However, they were 
mere sops to disguise and divert attention from new anti-labor provisions. 

Far from honoring its pledge of justice and fairness, the Administration’s 
program actually did the bidding of the Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

The Administration’s program would not have rid the Taft-Hartley Act 
of its union-busting provisions. 

It would have retained the one-sided, anti-labor injunction along with 
other major anti-labor Taft-Hartley provisions. 

It would have added a new and dangerous anti-labor measure, on the 
pretext of protecting states’ rights. This provision would have legalized 
state laws which, under the guise of dealing with local emergencies, pro- 
hibit strikes and provide for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. Yet 
during the campaign, President Eisenhower declared against any trend 
toward compulsory arbitration in the field of labor-management relations. 

In addition, the discredited strike vote procedure which was repudiated 
in wartime was recommended by the Administration for insertion into the 
Act. 

This anti-labor program of the Administration was rejected by Congress. 
However, the pernicious Taft-Hartley Act still remains unchanged on the 
statute books. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations will continue to press for 
the repeal of the evil and unequitable Taft-Hartley Act. 

2. The CIO will not compromise its opposition to unfair anti-labor pro- 
visions, such as those described above, which can have no proper place in a 
labor relations law. 

3. The CIO reaffirms its stand for a sound and fair national labor re- 
lations law, based on the policies of the Wagner Act and with needed im- 
provements to furnish additional needed protections to labor’s basic rights. 

4. The CIO voices its disappointment that the Administration has failed to 
live up to its campaign promises to rid Taft-Hartley of its anti-labor pro- 
visions and to establish a fair and just labor relations statute. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 

. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes our distinguished counsel, 
Brother Arthur Goldberg. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. Chairman and delegates of this 
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convention: I rise again to voice my approval of this resolution to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The Act is now in its seventh year of operation. The 
Act itself and its administration by a Labor Board that is increasingly 
showing its anti-union bias has become increasingly oppressive to the inter- 
ests of American working people. During the last year the Administration 
offered a program to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. As we say in this resolu- 
tion, we were disappointed with the program offered by the Administration. 
It was fortunate that the Democratic party, showing an unusual discipline, 
gathered together unanimously to defeat the Administration’s program which 
would have made Taft-Hartley more restrictive than it is now. 

I voice the hope that perhaps the next Congress can show the same 
discipline on the part of the Democratic Party and go forward to realize 
one of the goals of the Democratic platform, and that is to provide the 
American peop’e with a fair and just labor law and to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

One of the worst features of the Taft-Hartley Act is the provision which 
authorizes the states to enact legislation which is more restrictive of union 
security than Taft-Hartley itself. This provision of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
the provision which is responsible for the right-to-work laws that the 
Secretary of Labor talked so eloquently against in his great speech to the 
convention the other day. I would like to say for myself and, I think for 
the CIO, that we commend Secretary Mitchell on his categorical denuncia- 
tion of the evil right-to-work laws. 

But, I would like to make a suggestion. I think that the Administration 
ought to listen to its Secretary of Labor. I think the Secretary of Labor 
ought to express the labor policy of the United States Government and of 
the Administration. I don’t think executive policy is made by a debating 
society between a Secretary of Labor charged by law with the duty of 
administering his department, and a Secretary of Commerce who consist- 
ently is manifesting an anti-labor attitude and an anti-labor position. 

I think the hour is late for President Eisenhower to make up his mind 
as to what the labor policy of the Administration is, and I think by the 
time he makes up his mind, perhaps we will have another Administration. 

I would like to make: another suggestion to the Administration. If 
the Administration does decide to accept the sensible advice of its Secretary 
of Labor, if the Administration does decide to support his denunciation of 
the back-to-work and right-to-work laws—they are misnamed, because they 
do not guarantee anybody the right to work or to vote—then there is a 
very simple way for the Administration to see to it that those laws are 
repealed, and that way does not require going to the 17 State Legislatures 
in order to get the repeal of these laws. The only thing that has to be 
done is to repeal the provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which acts as an 
invitation to those states to adopt laws more restrictive than the Federal 
law, as to the type of union security permitted. 

I think the speech made by the Secretary of Labor proves beyond 
any other speech I have heard the declaration that we have made through- 
out the years, that the Congress of the United States made a terrible 
mistake when it adopted the evil provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
are creating economic barriers in tariffs and that are inviting the states to 
invite industries on the basis of anti-union provisions in the law. 


I speak with confidence about this subject, delegates, because just as 
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we witness Secretary Mitchell’s opinions on this subject, increasing segments 
of American public opinion are becoming aware that we have been right 
and sound in our condemnation of this statute, and I look forward to the 
day ahead when we can report to the convention that this firm goal of 
ours has been achieved and the Taft-Hartley Act replaced with a fair and 
decent labor law. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think all of us were shocked that when the 
Secretary of Labor made his statement before this convention, the very 
next day he was repudiated by the White House. If the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Weeks, stands before a convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and states a policy, you will not find that he is 
repudiated the next morning by the White House. 

We have a right to know why the Secretary of Labor, a Department 
affecting the welfare and well-being of more Americans than any other 
department of our government, cannot be also a first-class Cabinet member 
in the President’s Cabinet. When the Secretary of Commerce makes a 
policy statement that becomes the policy of the Administration. When the 
Secretary of Labor makes a policy statement that is repudiated the next 
morning by the White House. 

I believe the people of America ought to recognize the fraud, the politi- 
cal fraud that is taking place in Washington. The Secretary of Labor 
is not a member of the Cabinet. He is just there as convenient window- 
dressing to make the working people think they have a voice in the policy- 
making decisions of our government, and I think you could not have a 
clearer demonstration of this until you get the newspapers and you comb 
through them with a fine tooth comb, and you will find not one single 
instance in which the Secretary of Commerce has been repudiated the 
following day after he has made a declaration of public policy. I believe 
the only way we can change this is by doing the things we talked about 
yesterday under the heading of political action. That is the only way we 
can restore the Department of Labor and the position of the Secretary of 
the Department of Labor to its rightful place in the government structure in 
Washington. 

The Chair recognizes Brother Bill Belanger, of Boston, Massachusetts. 


DELEGATE BELANGER, Massachusetts State Council: Two days ago we 
had a nice talk from the Secretary of Labor. However, I wonder if it was an 
oversight that he failed to mention anything about the Taft-Hartley law. Of 
course, President Eisenhower, during the campaign of 1952 did say—and I 
quote: “I know the law might be used to break unions, and that must be 
changed. America wants no law licensing union busting, and neither do I.” 

That declaration was made in 1952 and the one who would know more 
about the law than anyone else failed to mention it here. I wonder what we 
in this trade union movement are going to do in order to bring forth not 
only to our members, but to the public as a whole what this law means and 
what happens with Taft-Hartley. 

According to our last National Labor Relations Board statistics, workers 
joining unions in America have hit an all-time low, and the reasons are many, 
Most of you who have something to do with organizing the unorganized 
realize that the delay which follows from petition time to election time makes 
a most difficult situation. 

The employers now feel that they have an employer board and a friend in 
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court, and naturally the squeeze is on. The intimidation, coercion, threaten- 
ing of plant closing, company unionism are all flourishing and are legal today, 
and of course there is a reason for it. Recent appointments by Eisenhower 
are awful close to management. Yes, we have gone a long way since the 
Wagner days and we have a growth and an influx in our trade union move- 
ment unparalleled in the history of this nation, but no one can deny that the 
present law hampers organization, and it is not because of accident, but it is 
because they want to reduce our trade union movement to size. 

So low has the situation become that the Taft-Hartley law and its admin- 
istrators are strictly a political football, and it has not any place in the 
affairs of assisting the trade union movement in order to get proper litigation. 

I might say that we have a few cases that are facing us and have faced 
us. For instance, you can win an election today, the employer can refuse, the 
Board goes to the Court to enforce the order, the Court decrees the employer 
should bargain with the union, the company still refuses to bargain, and 
months and-years go by, and in this particular case six long years, and 
finally it goes back to the Court again and the Court says that inasmuch as 
there is now a petition for decertification of the certification therefore the 
case is not to be considered. On the decertification I wonder what happens 
when we used to have the UA election, the union authorized elections. Ninety- 
nine percent of the workers were voting for the unions after winning an 
election. They amended the law all right. They took out that section of the 
law and they left with us the decertification of union security at any time 
during the life of the contract. And I might say to you, those of you who 
have not experienced what we have in our textile industry, that we have 
experienced a recession for quite a long time, that the employers have not 
caught up with you. We are feeling the impact of decertification of the un- 
ion security clause. And there are many other reasons why we must work 
hard to make sure that this law is changed, and changed to where it should 
be back to the days of the Wagner Act. 

. .. The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee carried. 


PRESENTATION TO SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Vice President Curran. 


VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: I have asked the indulgence of President 
Reuther to give me a minute, because I have a duty to perform. 

A number of delegates in the convention have an unusual admiration for 
one of the Executive Officers of the CIO but are too bashful to do anything 
about it. They have asked me if I would be good enough to make a presenta- 
tion in their name. They said that one of the Executive Officers came into 
the Convention this morning and he had the appearance of being very blue 
and moody. Aside from that they got the impression that, at least, he had 
spots before his eyes and they felt that something had to be done about it 
and they asked me to do it. 

Therefore, Brother Carey, it becomes my very pleasurable duty to present 
to you this very beautiful shirt that has been bought by your admirers for 
two reasons: One, the blue spots fit your moody appearance of this morn- 
ing; and the spots will resemble the spots you have before your eyes this 
morning. 
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Here you are, Brother Carey, here is your gift from your admirers. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: I can understand why Vice Presi- 
dent Curran was not willing to name the people that purchased the shirt. 
But understanding the sentiment that is behind it, I will keep it awfully 
close to my heart. 


VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: Into every life a little rain must fall. 
Now we will get back to the serious aspects of the Convention. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I might say that the next two resolutions are 
ones on which we would like your careful consideration. One deals with 
atomic energy and the other one is the basic policy position of the CIO. The 
first resolution will deal with atomic energy. 


... The report of the Committee was continued as follows: 


Resolution No. 20 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Energy is a new force in the world. It is a force which can be 
organized for good as well as evil. It represents a new forward step in 
man’s control over natural elements and may drastically change his way of 
life. In the past, its development has been associated primarily with military 
weapons and means of destruction. Today we believe the time has come to 
use this new force in the world as much for the purpose of raising the 
standard of living as it has been developed for weapons and destruction. 
Today, we know atomic energy can he used to produce power and serve 
mankind in many, as yet, unknown ways. This gigantic new resource can 
be turned to meet the needs of untold millions as a new resource in raising 
the standard of living throughout the world. We believe that the application 
of atomic energy to the production of electric power should be along the 
lines of this nation’s power policy as reflected in existing federal legislation. 
We believe that the public interest requires that the know-how, knowledge 
and opportunity for the use of atomic energy for power be made available 
in the American pattern to public, private and cooperative users. 

We deeply object to the efforts of a few monopolistic corporations to 
secure from the Congress patent privileges based upon 12 billion dollars 
worth of research development and production by the government. Until 
the most economic methods of use for the benefit of all the people have 
been determined, we believe all patents in the field of atomic energy must 
be held by the Federal Government. We believe the government must take 
steps to increase the use of atomic energy for electric power, medicine, bi- 
ology and other civilian uses and that the government’s knowledge and 
know-how in these fields should be made available for civilian use as soon 
as possible. 

The government of the United States likewise cannot afford the delays 
which the present policy will bring in determining the most economic form 
of power reactor using atomic energy. The leading scientists have recom- 
mended five distinctly different reactor types which should be built to deter- 
mine the most economic type. Unless we proceed with immediate construc- 
tion of these types, development of the most economic reactor may occur 
elsewhere in the world. If this happens, our leading sources of high-grade 
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uranium ore, particularly the Belgian Congo, may sell their ore to the 
country which can give them the best know-how in atomic power produc- 
tion. 

We disapprove the Atomic Energy Commission’s present methods of 
operating government-owned communities as part of its atomic energy pro- 
gram. The failures of community operation in Oak Ridge, Los Alamos 
and Hanford call for the earliest possible release of these towns to that of 
a normal community in American life. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We call upon the Congress to repeal: 

a. Those portions of the atomic energy give-away law passed by the 
83rd Congress, which relates to patents. 

b. Approval of the dubious Dixon-Yates contract. 

c. The isolationist restrictions on developing international cooperation 
in atomic energy. 

2. We urge the Congress to enact fair disposal legislation returning com- 
munities now owned and operated by the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the normal American pattern. In this process the Congress must prevent the 
use of compulsion against the present residents of these communities during 
the disposal program. 

3. The CIO Committee on Power, Atomic Energy and Resources De- 
velopment is hereby instructed to consult with atomic energy scientists and 
experts to obtain all possible information on the subject of the use and the 
control of atomic energy for industrial, non-military purposes, and there- 
fore to formulate comprehensive policies with respect to the use and control 
of atomic energy. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence in this resolution. 
. . A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recom- 


mendation. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution and the motion 
to adopt. The Chair recognizes the President of the Utility Workers, Mr 
Joseph A. Fisher. 


DELEGATE FISHER, Utility Workers: Mr. President and delegates, I 
object to this resolution and the resolves, and I now reluctantly rise to speak 
in opposition to the resolution. I say this because to a great degree we are 
in accord with the resolution, because we, too, object to the efforts of a few 
greedy companies and the electrical, utility and chemical industries to gain 
a monopolistic control of the atom in peace-time development. 

We agree with the portion of the resolution that provides that we now 
believe the time has come to use this new force in the world as much for 
the purpose of raising the standard of living as it has been developed for the 
weapons of destruction. We also believe that the public interest requires 
that the know-how, knowledge, and opportunity for the use of atomic energy 
for power be made available in the American pattern to we, private, and 
cooperative users. 

So I say we agree in content with most of the cuuhidien. but the very 
first subdivision of No. 1 in the resolve, in subsection a, that provides that 
these portions of the atomic energy give-away law passed by the 83rd Con- 
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gress which relates to patents be repealed would be putting us back to where 
we were in 1946 and would be denying all of the know-how of the engineer- 
ing field, of the scientists, and the inventive genius of America to develop, as 
the resolution calls for, the atom for peace time uses. 

I think that the last Resolve is the more appropriate one, one that would 
provide, until such a time as the CIO and its Committee on Atomic Power 
and Public Power has an opportunity to meet with leading scientists and 
those who are in the know on the development of the atom, that this con- 
vention should not take any action at least to prohibit the means that have 
already been provided for the development of the atom for peace time pur- 
poses. 

While no one will agree to the amendments of the 1946 Act that they 
are adequate, we know there should be further provisions to the Act to 
protect the licensing and the control of the atom. But to repeal it would 
be denying many, many experiments that have already gotten under way. 
It is for that reason that I object to the resolution, that one particular part, 
in its present form. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair now recognizes the President of 
the CIO Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, Brother Elwood 


Swisher. 


DELEGATE SWISHER, Chemical Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates 
to the convention: I rise in support of the resolution as presented before you. 
I don’t think there is too much disagreement between us and our good friends, 
the Utility Workers. However, I feel that the lack of repeal on this patent 
question will put us in the grasp of one of the greatest monopolies that could 
be formed in this country. We must be mindful of the fact that atomic 
energy, to this date, has been perfected at government expense and without 
the initiation of private enterprise or profits. 

We, as American citizens, have $12 billion invested in this new industry. 
To put it in the form of a quotation that is used, it would be the same as an 
oil company drilling a well until it got within ten feet of the oil and then 
some other company or some person coming in and taking over drilling the 
final ten feet and reaping the profits therefrom. 

I think that if we would take under consideration the remarks of the 
First Lady of the World yesterday when she called upon the courage of people 
to look with vision to the good and welfare of all people and apply that to us 
in this country, for those selfish people to look upon the good and welfare 
of all of the American people, and not the selfish vision of a few for profits, 
and let the government maintain complete control and know-how of this in- 
dustry until such time as it had become economical and feasible to operate 
these reactors for the production of power at a reasonable cost, then turn it 
loose so that any interested person in this country could utilize it and use it 
for our welfare. The way the law stands now, if it is to be used for private 
enterprise, only those few who have gained the knowledge at government 
expense will be able to profit by this freezing out of many thousands of 
people, manufacturers, and what-have-you. 

We think that they have done another steal in this matter. Your CIO 
has called upon Congress for the Atomic Energy Commission to build these 
power reactors and utilize them. We have no complaint with those com- 
panies who build their own power plants on their own private property in 
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order to furnish themselves with cheap electricity. Why, then, could not the 
Atomic Energy Commission build such reactors on the sites of Oak Ridge, Pa- 
ducah, and Portsmouth, Ohio, furnish their own power and therefore turn back 
power to the TVA system and you wouldn’t have had the Dixon-Yates con- 
troversy? What the government did to Dixon-Yates as a private enterprise 
is what we asked the government to do to furnish their own power for these 
atomic energy plants, and therefore turning power loose for a greater ex- 
pansion of private enterprise in the South or in any other location where 
power is needed. 

What has happened is that all of the high users of electric power are mov- 
ing into the TVA Basin. Dixon-Yates is not going to furnish power for the 
atomic power plants. They are only going to feed power into the TVA system 
to be used by private enterprise. 

I say that it behooves all of us to go back and work with the incoming 
Congress to repeal that one section of the Act to protect our inheritance and 
our money that we have invested in this new industry. It is a strange 
industry, it has got a lot of mystery around it because of the hiding behind 
security so that the American people could continue to be fooled. I think 
that on one of the few points in this issue the CIO can find itself in agree- 
ment with the President of the United States when he told Congress, or the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, on the question of patents, that until 
industrial participation in the utilization of atomic energy acquires a broader 
base, consideration of fairness requires mechanism to insure that, a limited 
number of companies which, as government contractors, now have access 
to the program cannot build a patent monopoly which would exclude others 
desiring to enter the field. I think this is once we can agree with the 
President of the United States and I think this is once we should go back 
and get Congress to agree with him. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair will recognize Brother Bill Pachler 
of the Utility Workers. 


DELEGATE PACHLER, Utility Workers: President Reuther and dele- 
gates to the Sixteenth Convention: I am only going to take a couple of 
minutes to highlight a few of the points that the Utility Workers believe 
should be highlighted at this convention in connection with the atomic energy. 
I don’t believe anybody, perhaps I should qualify that and say very few 
people in this hall, really know the extent and the possibilities of developing 
the atom in peaceful needs. And we, in our industry, are amazed at the 
things we hear. Certainly in this resolution I believe the people that have 
prepared it are uncertain themselves as to what should be done about the 
peaceful development of the atom. We know it is going to affect our in- 
dustry in a very drastic way. When and where we do not know. 

So, some say it will be two years, three years, five years, ten and fifteen. 
But, all agree that certainly within the next five years there are going to be 
tremendous strides in the development of the atom, especially in the electric 
industry. We know now that there are plants in operation that are operated 
by the energy developed through atomic means. We know that one of the 
electric companies in Pittsburgh, the Duquesne, in connection, I believe with 
the Westinghouse Company, is working on a plant, a generating plant, that 
can develop 500,000 kw. And that is quite a big plant. 

We know these things are definitely in the process of being created and 
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they will be on the line within a short time of a year or two at the most. And 
we look with alarm upon two things particularly in this resolution. One is, 
we believe, and I am reading from the resolution, we believe that the 
application of atomic energy to the production of electric power should be 
along the lines of this nation’s power policy as reflected in existing Federal 
legislation. Of course, we had our trouble with river valleys, and now it 
seems it is no question any more as to multiple purpose dams, when it 
becomes a question of pure generation of electric power. We say that is 
going far afield from TVA principles, and they are incorporating that power 
policy right in this new atomic energy policy. 

We object to that because it hurts our members, because we feel that 
it is taking us down the wrong road of the development of our industry and 
of the people who work for that industry. Then, of course, in section B of 
the resolve, we object to the approval of the dubious Dixon-Yates contract, 
but perhaps for different reasons than most members in this great convention. 
We object because we believe it is a steal, because there is too much money 
involved, there is a nine percent guarantee and there are many other things 
that are wrong with that contract which are not good business for this 
government of ours. We do not object on the principle that we don’t 
believe that the TVA should be expanded and expanded until it takes in 
half of the country, but we do agree with the idea that certainly, the TVA 
has accomplished its purpose, should continue to accomplish its purpose, 
but it should not now begin to use the atom to build up its industry and 
to harm our industry. Those two things, I believe, should be called to the 
delegate’s attention at this convention. 

. .. The motion to adopt the recommendation of the committee carried. 


Resolution No. 23 
ELECTRIC POWER 


The past twenty years have been marked by the rise of a strong and 
progressive public and cooperative power movement in America. 

The CIO has supported this movement from the beginning and proposes 
to continue to do so. 

The continued growth and development of the American economy demand 
an abundant supply of low-priced electric power. Public, cooperative and 
private electric power operations are essential if such a supply at low cost 
is to be provided to American industry and homes. 

In recent years, and particularly since the advent of the Eisenhower 
Administration, public and cooperative electric power has come under in- 
creasingly heavy attack. 

We deplore and condemn the all-too-successful maneuvers of the Ejisen- 
hower Administration to cripple the TVA by distorting the purposes of the 
Atomic Energy Act in order to introduce privately owned and operated 
electric power into the Tennessee Valley. 

The TVA is one of the great experiments and demonstrations in the 
utilization of water power for the production of low cost electric current. 
It represents the first comprehensive effort to plan an entire region with a 
view to the conservation and utilization of all its resources and the satis- 
faction of all sound human wants. We have often urged the application of the 
lessons learned at TVA in other comparable regions of the country. We shall 
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not turn our backs on TVA, but shall fight to protect it against its predatory 
enemies and to restore it to its rightful autonomy in its region. 

The TVA is a symbol of public and cooperative electric power production 
and distribution. We stand four square for these principles as they have been 
embodied in TVA. We reiterate our long established position that major 
hydro-power potentials should be developed by public agencies, in most cases 
by the Federal Government; that power produced at federally owned dams 
should be transmitted over public transmission lines; that such power should 
be distributed with the long established preference to municipally owned and 
cooperatively owned distribution systems. 

Only by the firm adherence to such principles can we make certain that 
a yardstick is established in public hands for purposes of comparison with 
rates charged by privately owned systems under commission regulation. 
Experience shows that where such a yardstick is applied electric power rates 
fall, consumption rises, and even the privately owned utilities do a greater 
volume of business. 

We now re-assert our long established position that public and cooperative 
agencies engaged in the generation, transmission, or distribution of electric 
power must grant their employees full rights of self-organization and collec- 
tive bargaining including the right of concerted action for mutual aid and 
protection, and the right to a signed collective contract. 

We also re-assert our adherence to the fundamental idea with which the 
CIO first embarked on its electric power programs: the idea that regional 
development, including hydro-power development, must follow a compre- 
hensive plan which considers all human needs. 

Watershed management is the way to handle floods. River navigation 
should be required to pay its own way. Reclamation projects should be repaid 
by the users, not by high rates on hydro-electric power. We should then 
evaluate each hydro-power project on its own merits against the losses 
caused by the reservoir, including the intangibles. This policy will fulfill our 
long established CIO principle in these matters which calls for comprehensive 
regional planning. This was the great merit in the TVA idea. 

The rapid multiplication of steam plants, using gas, oil, lignite, coal, and 
many kinds of synthetic fuel, will be essential to sustain our expanding econ- 


omy. The need cannot possibly be met by hydro-power even if the total 


natural potential were developed regardless of cost. Only about one-tenth 
of our ultimate total production of electricity can ever be expected to come 
from hydro-power. It is essential in developing the fullest possible production 
of electricity to meet all our uses to encourage the development of both 
hydro-power and steam power, of both public and private ownership; the 
two are completely compatible and we should not allow our enemics to 
separate us from our friends on this issue. 

The number of attacks which have been made on our established American 
public and cooperative power policies by the Eisenhower Administration is 
almost too long for review in a single resolution. We have opposed and will 
continue to fight the decision of the Administration against building a high 
publicly owned dam at Hells Canyon; we have advocated the Federal de- 
velopment of Hells Canyon since 1948, while opposing the construction of 
either public or private dams on the Clearwater and Salmon Rivers, which 
are essential to the maintenance of the Columbia River fisheries; we reiterate 
our established policy in these matters. 

We condemn and deplore the policies of the present Administration which 
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look toward the undermining of the established preference clauses generally. 
The so-called preference clause is really an equality clause which enables 
small and ill-financed groups of consumers and isolated municipalities to pro- 
vide electric current for themselves at decent rates by cutting through the 
bottlenecks in the privately owned electric power systems. We call for the 
full re-establishment of the preference and priority clauses in Government 
power policies. 

We have often called over a period of years for the establishment of a 
national watershed review board at the White House level with strength to 
resolve the conflicts between the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Federal Power Commission, and other agencies engaged in river 
engineering. We repeat our call for such a Board and for legislation defining 
a constructive and well-balanced program for regional development and river 
valley development. Intensive watershed management along lines described 
in a companion resolution, together with a balanced development of electric 
power at proper sites, should be the main elements in such a program. 

Our policies in respect to public and cooperative power do not constitute 
a program for the socialization of the electric power industry. We have 
never advocated and we do not now advocate that all electric power facilities 
be owned and operated by public and cooperative agencies. We have called 
and we continue to call for the development of a public and cooperative power 
network adequate to serve in any given region and in the country as a whole 
as a yardstick for the measurement of the rates and policies of privately 
owned systems. 

Granted a sufficient understanding of the importance of thermal power 
plants and a willingness to recognize the difficulties inherent in hydro-power 
development, as distinguished from public power, in a country which is 
constantly more and more densely settled, it should be possible to forge a 
powerful resources management movement in America with participation of 
farm, labor, conservation, public, private and co-op power companies, such 
as would be proof against the kind of attacks which have come near to 
destroying a sound resource management policy during the 83rd Congress. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes Delegate Straub of the 
Utility Workers. 


DELEGATE STRAUB, Utility Workers: President Reuther, delegates to 
this great convention of CIO: I rise in opposition to the resolution, and in 
order that the record may be kept clear, I think it is necessary for me to 
state that I met with the Regional Development and Planning Committee on 
October the 5th of this year in the City of Washington. At that time, I pro- 
posed a considerable number of changes to the resolution. Some of those 
changes were made and are now incorporated in the present resolution be- 
fore you. 

However, I think I made it abundantly clear to the committee at that time 
that I reserved for myself and for my union to oppose this resolution in its 
entirety, and that is exactly what I am attempting to do now. 

During the discussion of a similar resolution last year at the CIO Con- 
vention in the City of Cleveland, I was given reason to hope that that would 
be the last time that it would be necessary for anyone from the Utility Work- 
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ers Union to stand before a CIO Convention and oppose any of its resolutions. 
What raised that hope in my mind at that time was a statement made by 
our good President, Walter Reuther. I would like now to quote for you that 
statement. President Reuther said then in discussing this resolution, “There 
is an in-between position. Let the private utilities do all they do, but if there 
is a power deficit and we have not enough power to expand industry and 
give some firms electricity, then the Government ought to step in and mobilize 
our power resources to fill that deficit.” 

Then again during the full employment conference held in the City of 
Washington this year, President Reuther in effect repeated and reiterated 
that position. 

I might add at this point that at no time has anyone stated more clearly 
the position of the Utility Workers Union with regard to this matter than 
did President Reuther on those two occasions. 

Unfortunately, however, the present resolution does not reflect the words 
and the statements of President Reuther. However, in doing a little research 
in this matter, we did find a resolution of CIO that reflected the language 
used by President Reuther with regard to this matter. Those words are 
found in the first public pronouncements CIO ever made with regard to this 
question of electric power. It was made during the CIO convention in 1944 
in the city of Chicago in the State of Illinois. The words then were incor- 
porated in a resolution entitled “Sixty Million Jobs and Prosperity for All.” 
The language of that resolution with regard to public power had this to say: 
“Government must assume its share of responsibility for guaranteeing full 
employment by undertaking enterprises which are beyond the capacity of 
private industry”—and I repeat “beyond the capacity of private industry.” 
This involves vast expansion of rural electrification and development of rea- 
souable power authorities such as TVA and the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority and elsewhere which will provide a basis for the conservation of 
our great natural resources and for increased prosperity and assistance to 
states and localities, to highways and airport construction.” To which we 
say Amen. 

Now, our position in the labor movement with regard to this matter of 
public power versus private power is not a unique one, nor are we alone in 
this position, for it so happens that our counterpart in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, holds the 
exact same position as do we. So in this matter of organic unity the least 
we have to look forward to from organic unity is that we will at least gain 
an ally in this fight insofar as we are concerned. 

Now, I am not too sure that the opinion we hold is not shared by a con- 
siderable number of the American public, for in a recent survey conducted 
just prior to the last general elections in November, a survey incidentally, 
with which the CIO is not unfamiliar, the firm that conducted that survey 
asked among other questions of people in ten states whether or not they 
would support a candidate that believed private companies or local agencies 
rather than the Federal government should develop natural resources like 
electric power and water. 

Forty percent of the people asked that question said they would support 
such a candidate. Eighteen percent of the people asked that question said 
they would not support such a candidate, and 40 percent of the people asked 
that question said that it would not make any difference to them. 

Just what is it that our union is fighting against—and I think the record 
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should be clear that we are fighting against something rather than for some- 
thing. I think what we are fighting against was best expressed in the reso- 
lution that was adopted here a few days ago by this very self-same conven- 
tion. That resolution had to do with the rights of government workers, and 
what we are fighting against is having imposed upon the shoulders of our 
people the restrictions presently hampering government workers. And if I 
might paraphrase that resolution for just a moment, let me say that we don’t 
want our people to be deprived of the right to organize and be recognized 
and fully protected. We don’t want our people to have disqualification and 
second-class citizenship. We don’t want our people to be denied the rights 
of bargaining, which would include all collective bargaining procedures, me- 
diation, arbitration and the right to strike, and we don’t want our people to 
be deprived of the benefits of social security and other social legislation that 
is today deprived to governmment workers. 

It is with regret that I rise to oppose any resolution on CIO. We would 
much rather prefer to live within the policies of CIO, but this policy we can- 
not live within, we will not live within it, nor do we intend to live within the 
framework of this resolution as it is presently worded. 

The regrettable part of it is that the change of so few words would make 
this resolution acceptable to every single, solitary member and officer of our 
Union. And more regrettable is the fact that evidently the people who write 
these resolutions give very little consideration to the statement made by the 
President of the CIO in connection with this matter. 

We intend to carry on this fight. We may be alone, we hope to gain but 
few friends. All we want to do is to make clear to you our position in this 
matter, and we sincerely hope that by carrying on the fight, maybe some day 
the people that write these resolutions will give a little serious thought to the 
thinking of the high officials of CIO as expressed in their own statements. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now recognize the Vice President of the 
Rubber Workers, Brother Joe Childs. 


DELEGATE CHILDS, Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I want it strictly understood that your committee has during this con- 
vention given considerable thought and study to this subject. Not only dur- 
ing this convention has it given considerable thought and study to this prob- 
lem, but likewise during the year it has given thought and study to it, and 
the prior conventions and prior Resolutions Committees on which I have had 
the pleasure of serving for the past six or seven years have given considerable 
thought and study to it. 

I think if you will read this resolution presently before the Convention 
and read it carefully you will find that it is a statement of indisputable facts, 
and I think that you can clearly understand why your Resolutions Committee 
is recommending favorable consideration of this resolution. 

I think you will have to agree that an expanding economy in the United 
States, one which is capable of providing employment for a growing popula- 
tion, rests on the unrestricted use of electric generators, transmission and 
distribution facilities, equipment for great electro-process industries, motor 
driven factory machinery, electric farm equipment and electric home appli- 
ances, and you will have to agree that during the past twenty years, we have 
seen the greatest growth in the uses of electric power. I think you will 
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further have to agree that this has come about by reason of the fact that 
the government has provided public electricity available to people that have 
heretofore been denied electricity. 

I would like to call your attention to a statement that has been made 
by the President’s Materials Policy Commission, wherein it is estimated that 
the country’s 1975 electric energy requirements will be 1400 billion kilowatt 
hours, or three and a half times those of 1950. It is also important to note 
that the Electrical World, journal of the industry, indicates that this total 
will be reached by 1970. I believe, too, that the expansion of industry to 
meet the challenge of full employment with higher living standards requires 
not only electric power in abundance, but electric power at low cost, and I 
think you will have to agree that high electric costs will certainly retard our 
progress and retard our economy. 

The Federal Power Commission figures show that where electric rates are 
low, average use goes up more rapidly and that this is particularly noticeable 
in areas suppliéd with power by the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Bonneville Administration, where residential use is two to three times the 
national average. 

I also wish to call your attention to the recent statement of AEC Chair- 
man Strauss, Chairman of this all-important Commission, when he stated, 
and I quote: “It is not too much to expect that our children will enjoy in 
their homes electrical energy too cheap to meter.” Thus, the Chairman of 
this Commission recognizes the relation between low cost electricity and the 
all-electric home and farm. 

I for one will agree with President Theodore Roosevelt, Governor Pinchot, 
Senator Norris and many other conservative leaders that the greatest obstacle 
to this more prosperous electric tomorrow would be the domination of the 
electric power industry by a gigantic private monopoly. I think that our 
interest for the present and for the foreseeable future will require the full 
efforts of not only public electricity, public power, but it will also require the 
full efforts of the cooperatives and private enterprise. 

Therefore, as I said in the beginning, I believe that a careful study of 
this resolution will indicate quite clearly why CIO has taken in the past 
and is taking the position that it is taking at the present time, and I urge that 
you give this resolution your wholehearted support. 

Thank you very much. 


DELEGATE PACHLER, Utility Workers: Mr. President, is there a possi- 
bility of delaying the discussion of this matter until Senator Morse has 
spoken? 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Pachler, Senator Morse will not help 
your cause. 


DELEGATE PACHLER: We realize that. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Let’s see how many other people want to debate 
this question. 

The question is being called for, but before I put the question, historically 
the CIO President has had to comment upon this resolution, and I have been 
involved, innocently, in this discussion. 

I would like to take just a couple of minutes of your time to try to put 
in a few words on this problem. First of all, we have made it repeatedly 
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clear that the CIO will support in every way possible the efforts of the Utility 
Workers, their leadership and their membership to win at the collective 
bargaining table those things to which they are rightly entitled, and that in 
the area of collective bargaining we are in complete agreement, there is 
no difference in policy whatsoever. 

We have had this running difference over these many years in CIO, and 
since the last convention I have done everything I know how to do to facili- 
tate the broadest possible discussion of this question. We have set up all 
sorts of special sessions, and these meetings were held, I am told, so that 
the resolution now before us is not the brainchild of some intellectual work- 
ing in some little room, it is the product of consideration and discussion of 
several CIO Committees that have been working on this problem. 

Brother Straub says that essentially the position I have expressed on 
two occasions says that when CIO believes that when serious economic deficits 
develop in any segment of our national economy, the problem of filling those 
deficits devolves upon the government, that the government has the full 
economic and moral responsibility for moving in to fill those deficits. That, 
essentially, is the basic philosophy of the CIO. We have said time and time 
again that we want private industry and free enterprise to do as much as 
possible, that where free enterprise is unable or unwilling to meet the basic 
economic needs of a dynamic expanding full economy, where they are willing 
to facilitate the fullest development of our economic resources and reflect 
that in higher living standards, then we as a free people have the right to use 
the power of free government for these purposes for which it came into being 
—to meet the basic needs of people and to do collectively what we are unable 
to do individually. That has been the guiding principle of CIO’s attitude on 
the question of public power. 

What has been the history of the utilities in America, as it relates to 
providing that measure of power and energy that we need to insure an ex- 
panding dynamic economy, based upon what the concept of full employment 
and abundance? The whole history of the utility industry has been one of 
low output and high rates. Take Tenessee Valley, look at the rate of output 
now and the rates paid by people compared to what it was before TVA was 
built. There are many major areas in America that are in a low and inade- 
quate diet of power. In the Northwest the same forces that fight our position 
today—and I am not referring to the Utility Workers, I am talking about 
the power utility—tried to block the construction of every major public power 
dam in the Northwest. They said there was adequate power before we built 
the Bonneville Dam, and yet when we held our convention back in Portland 
in 1948 we visited the Bonneville Dam, and at that time, even though Bonne- 
ville was putting out all the power that it could generate, even though the 
utilities were putting out the maximum of their capacity, they needed enough 
power in the Washington and Oregon area that if they had had adequate 
power they could have created 25,000 more jobs. This was back in 1948. 

What is the argument in the Hell’s Canyon fight, in which the CIO has 
taken a position and has been working with other groups in America who are 
public-spirited? The big fight up there is that the Idaho Power Company 
want to build a power dam, yes, but they want to build a low level power 
dam, which, if they are permitted to have their way, will exclude forever the 
possibility of the American people harnessing the maximum power and water 
resources of that great river valley. That is what we are fighting against. 
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We are not trying to interfere with free enterprise growing and developing 
and expanding, but we say that the public utilities have believed in the eco- 
nomics of scarcity and low volume, of high rates to the consumer, and they 
have stood in the way of that kind of expansion required to make freedom 
possible in an ever-increasing degree. 


We will be with the Utility Workers when they have a collective bargain- 
ing problem, we will work with them wherever they can show us conclusively 
that free enterprise will do the job on an adequate basis, on a basis that will 
meet our economic needs, on a basis that will give the people of America 
the electrical energy which they need at rates low enough that they will do 
a socially responsible job comparable to what TVA and the other power 
groups are doing. That’s the argument. We have had it every year, and I 
suppose we will continue to have it, but we in CIO have said that what is 
good for America is good for CIO, and we believe this position on power 
regulation is good for America. ; 

On the motion and resolution before us, all those in favor will signify 
by saying aye; in opposition, no. 

The motion is carried, and it is so ordered. 


Now we come to a special order of business. At this time we are honored 
to have before our convention a great and fearless American, a devoted, dedi- 
cated public servant. In 1952, in the heat of the election campaign, this great 
American had a basic choice to make. He had a choice between continuing 
in terms of blind party loyalty at the expense of the welfare of our great 
nation, and he chose to take his stand on the side of the public good and 
to fight in terms of the well-being of the people, rather than pursue narrow 
partisan political loyalties. I think the thing that is most reassuring about 
America is that in every major crisis, when the chips are down some great 
person rises up to meet the challenge and our speaker today is just such an 
American. No one has fought with greater courage or greater convictions 
against the forces of fear and hatred and hysteria who would corrupt our 
basic political values and who would contaminate and poison the spiritual well 
springs of our free political system. I think I can say without fear of chal- 
lenge that no one in Washington has done more to raise the level of political 
morality than has our guest whom we will hear this afternoon. No one’s 
voice has been more clear, no one’s voice has been stronger in opposition to 
the forces of power and privilege who would exploit America’s resources for 
their selfish ends rather than developing them for the well-being of all people. 
Our speaker today is the champion of human freedom and a champion for 
responsible government. He is a great son of the great Northwest and we 
thank the good people of the State of Oregon for having had the good sense 
to send him there and during the last election to send another member of 
that wonderful Oregon team, Dick Neuberger, to join forces with our good 
friends in Washington. 


If every citizen of America could have just two or three of the red cor- 
puscles from our friend’s system injected into them, American democracy 
would be stronger, more vital, more responsible. 

It is a real personal privilege and a great honor to present this great 
American to this convention. I present to you the Honorable Wayne Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon. 
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HONORABLE WAYNE MORSE 


United States Senator, Oregon 


President Reuther, other distinguished officers of this great union, and 
friends. It is a very great compliment and a distinct honor for me to be intro- 
duced to this convention by Walter Reuther. I might tell you how he has 
protected you on this occasion. I want to let you in on the kind of a welcome 
I received from your President this noon at a luncheon of some of your offi- 
cers. I can take a hint, but I didn’t need to be hit on the head the way they 
hit me. He said to these officers, “I want to tell you about Wayne Morse.” 
He said, “Some of my critics say that he has exercised one undue influence 
on me. They say that I got my habit of making long speeches from Wayne 
Morse.” 

I said, “Walter, I can take a hint.” 

He had talked about that 22 hour and 26 minute speech of mine, and I 
gave him assurance—so please relax—I gave him assurance that I was only 
going to give you about 26 minutes of that speech this afternoon. But I 
thought the tables were turned on him, and in a whispered conversation here 
on the platform when Walter told you just a few minutes ago that he was 
going to talk to you for two minutes, Emil Rieve, of whom I am very fond 
and with whom I served on the War Labor Board, said, “Two minutes means 
two hours.” 

But I timed Walter and he talked to you for just seven minutes, and I 
want to say to him it was music to my ears, too. 

I want to talk to you today about the continuing experiments of democ- 
racy. 

It is a pleasure to meet here with the delegates to the CIO National 
Convention and to consider with you some of the continuing problems which 
face all Americans and to review how far we have come and what remains to 
be done. 

It is an article of faith with me that democracy is not only the best 
form of government, but also the most exciting. We no sooner solve one 
problem than three more take its place. Some may feel that this is cause for 
discouragement. I disagree. 

The encouraging thing is that free men and women have unlimited scope 
for solving personal problems and for making contributions to the solution 
of problems that are common to all members of the community. 

We are engaged in a never-ending experiment to make free institutions 
serve the needs of our people. Happily, many of our problems are self- 
imposed by the desire to improve constantly our standard of living. We 
must see to it that our standards for economic, political and social well-being 
are constantly raised. 


Organized Labor’s Contribution 


Organized labor has made enormous contributions to the nation by 
both cooperating in realizing our common goals and raising our sights to 
new and better goals. 

The free men and women in the trade union movement have worked 
for the elimination of first the 60-hour work week, then the 50-hour week, 
so that today the 40-hour week is the standard. We tend to take accomplish- 
ments of this sort so for granted that we overlook the years of toil and 
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foresight by organized labor and enlightened representations of management 
to make this standard a reality. 

The results of such progress are not restricted to laboring people alone. 
This standard has been carried over into white collar jobs—still largely 
unorganized. The whole nation has benefited from the leisure thus attained 
by millions of our people as they have the opportunity to become healthier 
and better informed citizens and better parents—to point out just a few 
of the benefits. This new leisure has made it possible for millions to take a 
more active part in local community affairs and to expand their consump- 
tion of goods and services. 

And may I digress to stress the point that what the economy will also 
need in order to constantly raise our standards is to expand that economy. 
I happen to be one who believes we haven’t even scratched the surface of 
expanding economy as far as its potentialities are concerned. This noon I 
listened to a great labor leader from Tunisia, and when he described great 
problems of human freedom still existing in that country, when he pointed 
out to us the need of developing the resources of that country so that 
benefits can go to the people rather than to colonial exploitation, I caught 
somewhat what he meant. 

In sum, the whole community has been improved by the attainment of 
better standards by working people. 

We are nowhere near the goal that we need to accomplish as far as 
expanding economies for the benefit of free men and women around this 
world, and on the floor of the senate on many occasions, I have paid 
tribute to the accomplishments of organized labor in this country and I 
do not hesitate to say here, as elsewhere, that in my judgment, all of the 
people of America in all economic groups would not be enjoying the standard 
of living which is theirs today had it not been for the great fight that 
organized labor has made throughout the history of our country. 

What has been said of the shortening work week is equally applicable 
to improvements in wages, minimum wage standards, social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensation and health insurance and other 
programs that are now accepted and ingrained in our daily lives—and that 
you have done so much to champion and achieve. 

Self congratulation is comfortable, but sterile—unless we take the lessons 
of what has been done in order to do even better. 

This great coalition of unions does not require a sermon from me to 
urge it to press forward. 


CIO-AFL Unity 


However, I wish to pay tribute to the leaders of the CIO and AFL for 
their progress toward unity in the labor movement. Labor statesmen such 
as Walter Reuther and the Presidents of your other CIO unions on the one 
hand and George Meany and his AFL associates on the other, are deserving 
of great praise from the American people for the far-seeing approach they 
are making to labor problems. 

The CIO has done a magnificent job in setting up the arbitration ma- 
chinery for eliminating jurisdictional disputes within its ranks. And the 
AFL—with a long history of craft union rivalry—is to be commended for its 
no-raiding pacts and their administration. 

Organized labor is showing great maturity. It was ahead of many other 
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groups in America in recognizing the subversive threat of Communism and 
in dealing with it forthrightly. You have not yet been given full credit for 
the courage and unselfishness of expelling eleven unions which your trial 
committees found to be Communist-dominated. The AFL also has been 
vigorous. 

Various unions have done much to set their houses in order when indi- 
viduals or groups were found to be misusing their official positions. This has 
been a great demonstration of the responsibility and effectiveness of union 
democracy. 

I want to congratulate the CIO for its consistent faith in the ever-expand- 
ing potentialities of the free enterprise system. 


Unfortunately, that confidence is not shared by the Republican Admin- 
istration. 

For almost two years the economic philosophy and programs of Eisen- 
hower, Weeks and Secretary Humphrey have been devoted to pulling plums 
out of the national pie for big business and the banking fraternity. 

Weeks and Humphrey had that job in private life in their banking and 
investment firms, and just can’t get out of the habit. The only solution is to 
get them out of office. That cannot be done until 1956—but it is not too 
soon to lay plans for their replacement, along with the Republican leader- 
ship that cannot distinguish between private enterprise and monopoly. 

The free enterprise system can provide full employment in peacetime. We 
must prove to ourselves and the world that is so. In order to accomplish 
that, we need high levels of production of the goods and services that our 
people need and want. We must reverse the Republican Administration’s 
program of scarcity and trickle down theory that underlie its economic pol- 
icies. 

For the last 18 months President Eisenhower and his spokesmen in the 
economic realm have refused to see the problem of growing unemployment. 
The Council of Economic Advisers, established by the Full Employment Act 
of 1946, was almost abolished. After long delay the President appointed a 
new Council. Apparently he had found work for them to do—which turned 
out to be not as economic analysts, but as economic optimist. The Council 
of Economic Advisers has become the Executive Branch’s “Silver Lining 
Council.” 

Optimism is all very well. We should not underestimate the hardiness of 
our system. Yet last winter we had at least 5 million unemployed and 
partially employed. As the cold weather takes hold, the unemployment sit- 
uation throughout the country is once again growing to serious proportions, 

Government has a responsibility in such a situation to stimulate produc- 
tion and consumption and employment. 

The Congress pledged that as national policy in 1946 when it passed the 
Full Employment Act. I recommend it to the President of the United States 
for his reading because I suspect he has never read the full text of the Full 
Employment Act. 

These past two years the Executive Branch has closed its eyes to these 
problems. The Republican leadership in Congress saw no further than its 
closed lids. 

With a Democratic Congress, we no longer have a case of the blind leading 


the blind. 
Put it another way, the Federal government is no longer monopolized 
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by those whose vision is so selective that they cannot recognize unemployed 
human beings, but see only bird dogs and kennel dogs. 

In the last Congress it was the Democrats who proposed and worked for 
tax relief for wage earners, the family farmer and the small businessman and 
white collar worker. I worked shoulder to shoulder with them in their efforts 
to put greater purchasing power in the hands of the consumer by increasing 
personal income tax exemptions. 

That fight will be waged again. The CIO worked hard at the grassroots 
to put the program across. It was defeated by less than a handful of Re- 
publican votes in both Houses of Congress. We must win it in the 84th 
Congress. 

What is needed is massive retaliation against unemployment and recession. 

The weapons are: 

Tax reductions for the individual; 
Reduction and elimination of consumption-depressing excise taxes 
—the national sales tax in disguise; 

And watch out. I warn you today, watch out. There are tax forces in 
this country that seek to impose upon this country, if they can get by with 
it, a national sales tax. But they will succeed only over the dead political 
bodies of the liberals in the Congress of the United States. 

A substantial increase in the national minimum wage; 
Improvement in unemployment insurance by increasing benefits 
and the duration of benefits. 

These are some of the key measures. But in addition, we must combat 
unemployment and business dislocation with a public works program that will 
build schools to bring our educational system into line with current needs. 

As I said on another occasion, don’t forget that the school facilities of 
America are less adequate today to meet our educational needs than they were 
in the year 1920. That shows how far we have to go with a public works 
program that will build the schoolhouses that will strengthen democracy, as 
Jefferson warned, by keeping the people enlightened through the educational 
processes of our country. 

Build roads to stop the slaughter of thousands of our citizens. 

And may I digress on that point to say that, as a member of the Public 
Works Committee of the United States Senate—and I am on that Committee 
—I have tried to do as good a job on that Committee as I always tried to do 
on the committees on which I was entitled to my seat as a matter of seniority 
until the garbage can disposal principle of the Republican party committee 
assignments was applied to me. I was put on the Public Works Committee 
and I was put on the District of Columbia Committee. In fact, I stand before 
you today as an alderman from the District of Columbia. I want to say to 
my Republican opposition in the State of Oregon that if they should succeed 
in retiring me to private life in 1956—they got a fight on their hands before 
they do, let me tell you—that that will not put me out of public life because I 
may run for the city council of my home town and take advantage of this 
Republican training that I have had on the District of Columbia committee. 

But, as a member of the Public Works Committee, what did I listen to? I 
listened to the testimony of expert after expert who came before it and 
testified that we were not going to make any substantial inroads in cutting 
down the fatalities on our highways until we did what? Until we built a 
highway system across this country that would meet the automobile popula- 
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tion of our country because the fact is that our highways can’t take the 
automobile population. And what is that population? You automobile work- 
ers know what it is. It is one motor vehicle, including trucks, to every three 
persons in the United States. That is what has happened to the automobile 
population. And you are not going to reduce the fatalities on the highways 
until you build highways that will take that traffic. And that is why we 
need a highway construction program, and before the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion awakened to that fact, it was the liberals in the Senate of the United 
States that were urging a highway construction program long before the 
Republicans, at least by way of promises before an election, started talking 
in terms of an improved highway system. 

Another measure is to build multi-purpose dams to provide cheap power 
for industry—new and expanding industry. 

The CIO has done a great deal to bring information to the people on these 
problems. I want publicly to commend you for the assistance and support 
you have given the people of the Pacific Northwest in their fight for maximum 
development of the Hells Canyon site and in preventing its being given away 
for private utility exploitation. 

You have recognized that cheap public power creates new private industry 
and jobs—national wealth and defense strength. 

And so did the people of Oregon when they elected Richard Neuberger 
to the United States Senate. 

There is no question about the fact that in this great campaign in the 
State of Oregon the power issue was the No. 1 natural resource issue, and 
I am very proud to stand before you and say that Dick Neuberger won that 
election for himself. A few of us were proud to help run interference for him, 
but he took a great campaign to the people of the State of Oregon, and 
when that campaign was over they had learned from Dick Neuberger the 
meaning of the great power fight that confronts us in the Pacific Northwest. 

Labor teamed up with farmers, small businessmen and the liberal Republi- 
cans and Independents to help elect the first Democratic United States 
Senator from Oregon in forty years. Labor did a tremendous job in Oregon 
and elsewhere in the recent elections—and the nation will be the beneficiary 
of your efforts. 

You helped elect candidates who believe in an expanding economy. That 
goal is important to not only our domestic progress, but the success of our 
efforts to keep the free world strong so as to promote peace. 


Hot Heads and the Cold War 


The free nations of the world are locked in a struggle with the forces of 
tyrannical Communism that will probably continue for at least two genera- 
tions. 

We can lose that struggle if we permit ourselves to become so weak or so 
divided as to invite the Kremlin to gamble upon a military adventure. 

We can lose that struggle by impatience and impetuous action that could 
plunge the world into global hydrogen bomb warfare. 

Of this we can be sure—and there is no more fitting place to say it than 
in California—hot heads will not thaw out the cold war. If the United States 
follows the lead of the senior Senator from California we may very well find 
ourselves in a hot war from which no man and no vestige of civilization would 


escape. 
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We should not and we cannot “go it alone.” The history of the last two 
decades demonstrates that aggressors are deterred only by unity among the 
free nations. Such unity is ours in Europe and we can build it in Asia. 

NATO has stopped Communist expansion in Europe. Under that great 
President, Harry S. Truman, Communist aggression was brought to a stand- 
still in Greece. 

In fact, if I may digress from my manuscript long enough to make the 
one observation, that in my judgment Harry Truman has done more to stop 
the Communist advance around the world than all of his Republican detrac- 
tors put together. I can remember as though it was yesterday when Harry 
Truman walked into that joint session of the Congress and enunciated the 
Truman Doctrine, and I shall always be proud to have my descendents read 
that following that joint session I walked to the floor of the Senate and was 
the first on the floor, because I knew in many circles that great speech of 
Truman’s would be misunderstood and would be opposed. And I am proud that 
I was the first in the Senate to rise to the floor and pledge my support to 
him and to the Truman Doctrine that stopped Communism in Europe. Yes, 
under Harry Truman Communist aggression was brought to a standstill in 
Greece; France and Italy were stabilized and they defeated domestic arms of 
the international Communist movement; and non-aggressive determination 
and courage on our part defeated the Berlin blockade. 

It is easy to lose patience. The Russians and the Chinese Communists give 
ample and repeated provocation. This nation and its allies have given ample 
notice that further expansion at the expense of free territory will not be 
tolerated. Unfortunately, there is no quick formula for dissolving the Iron 
Curtain. We are in for a long haul and must sweat it out, laboriously and 
with determination. We cannot rattle the A-bomb one moment and cut de- 
fense expenditures the next. There is no quick solution to the cold war. 

While the certainty of war may seem less trying than the constant tension 
of continued, long-term resistance, it is no solution for anyone. It would be 
like committing suicide because it is so uncomfortable to spend some sleepless 
nights. 

The American people do not want war and are prepared to make the sacri- 
fices that ample defense requires. 

They are also prepared—if shown a feasible plan—to launch an economic 
offensive in the Far East to give the peoples there the material stake in life 
to make independence meaningful. If the cold war is to be won, it must be 
won on the economic front. The advantages of the free enterprise system 
must be demonstrated to the peoples of Asia. 

Nothing is so costly as war—in material—in human life—and in sacrifice. 
Let me say to the Secretary of the Treasury, who reportedly is opposing a 
new economic aid program for Asia, the hope for freedom cannot be sub- 
ordinated to a financial balance sheet. If freedom and peace are to be ob- 
tained no price will be too dear. 

And I close by asking you to join in a great foreign policy crusade, a true 
crusade, a crusade that seeks to export for the benefit of the economic free- 
doms of people elsewhere American enlightened capitalism, because with 
enlightened capitalism we can transplant in the backward areas of the world 
both the economic freedom of choice and the political freedom of choice for 
the individual upon which the state of world democracy depends. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think, Senator Morse, our good friend, Wayne, 
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as we call him, there is no need for me to attempt to express our appreciation 
for your words of courage, clarity. I can only say that your type of leader- 
ship is always a great source of inspiration and that we will join the good 
fight with you of carrying on in America so that some day we can arrive at 
that point where a majority of the people who sit in the United States Sen- 
ate and the majority of the people who sit in the House of Representatives 
can share that kind of basic policy and social philosophy. At that point 
America will truly be able to move ahead. Thank you, Senator Morse. 

We have a number of very important resolutions, and I think after this 
tremendous build-up there naturally is always a sort of emotional let-down. 
We would like to ask you to stay with us and not drift out into the halls 
because we are going to discuss a number of important resolutions. We 
also have the official delegate representing the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, whom we want to present to you very shortly. 


UNION LABEL—DRAWING OF PRIZES 


This is very bad timing on our part, because nobody in the United States 
Senate has fought harder against give-away programs than has Senator 
Wayne Morse. It is a little bit out of the spirit of the occasion for us now 
to have the drawing of the prizes that we are going to give away and I hope 
you will excuse the timing. I am going to call upon Brother Karl Feller, of 
the Brewery Workers Union and Secretary of the CIO Committee on Union 
Label. 


DELEGATE FELLER, Brewery Workers: President Reuther and dele- 
gates: This is the first convention in the history of the CIO in which a CIO 
Label Committee has been functioning. We are beginning our campaign in 
the knowledge that the union label is a great weapon in labor’s arsenal, a 
force for organizing new members and for protecting the gains we have al- 
ready won. 

Until recently we in the CIO never put much emphasis on the union label. 
We all favored it—just like we all oppose sin—but we didn’t do anything 
about it. The union which showed us what the union label can mean is the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, because in the five years in which they have 
conducted their nation-wide drive they have opened up whole new fields of 
organization. Through the union label, the Amalgamated organized the 
largest company in the men’s clothing industry, Palm Beach, which had re- 
sisted unionization for thirty years. Through the union label campaign the 
Amalgamated organized a major company in New Orleans, which had always 
been dangerous territory for a union organizer. Now the Amalgamated has 
started a great organizing drive in New Orleans, all made possible origin- 
ally through the union label campaign. This picture is true also of many 
other organizations. The forefathers of my own organization used the union 
label to effectively organize the great majority of plants in the brewing and 
distilling industries. 

We have come to realize in the past few years that the power we hold as 
consumers may be as strong as the power we have as workers, which we 
exercise over the bargaining table, and as strong as the power we hold as 
workers which we exercise at the ballot box. Now, the time has come when 
we must put that power to work to protect the high living standards we have 
won over the years, to open up new vistas in organizing the unorganized. 
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I say now is the time—and I say it with reason. The Taft-Hartley and 
State right-to-work laws have made it harder to organize and to win decent 
contracts after we have organized. Run-away shops threaten the hard-won 
standards in many industries. The growth of monopoly in certain industries 
which has never before known monopoly conditions poses a new threat to our 
working standards. Let’s not fool ourselves—it costs twice as much and 
takes twice as much time today to organize a new worker as it did in former 
years. 

To meet these threats, the CIO has organized its Union Label Committee 
and put it to work. At this convention we have sponsored our first unified 
union label display, which most of you have already seen in the foyer outside 
the convention hall. There you will find literature and posters. Please give 
us your names and we will be glad to make this literature available to you 
for your membership. 

Although we dramatize the union label through these raffles, the union 
label campaign is no game. It is an instrumentality of organization set up 
for the defense of labor’s gains. It is a serious business, because we believe 
that the choice you make when you enter a store to buy a product is just as 
important as the choice you make when you enter a polling place to vote for 
a candidate. When you vote you look for a candidate endorsed by the PAC. 
When you buy you look for a product with a union label or a service with a 
union shop card. This is our answer to Taft-Hartley, to the right-to-work 
laws, to the run-away shops and to monopoly. 

I say to Brother Reuther, in the years ahead we hope to see the Union 
Label Committee’s activities become synonymous with every progressive ef- 
fort in every field of endeavor in the CIO. 

In conclusion, we say to you, defend your conditions, maintain and better 
your standards of living by demanding the union label every time you make 
a purchase. 

... At this time, the drawings referred to were made. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Resolutions Committee will continue its 


report. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following report on behalf of 
the Committee: 
Resolution No. 45 


PUERTO RICO 


The people of Puerto Rico share with their fellow American citizens a 
desire for political freedom and economic security. With the establishment 
in 1952 of the autonomous Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, voluntarily asso- 
ciated with the United States, they attained that substantial measure of 
political freedom represented by local self-government. 

Economic advances have not kept pace with political, however. 

Puerto Rican wages are still low, by our standards, even though the 
workers have scored impressive gains through the trade union and political 
activities of CIO and its affiliates. Since wages constitute the basic ingre- 
dient of general purchasing power, and since purchasing power is the key 
to living standards, the need for raising wage levels remains imperative. 

Unemployment provisions of the Social Security Act have still not been 
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applied to Puerto Rico. For the majority of Puerto Rican workers, loss of 
employment means an immediate change from a meager living to complete 
destitution. Extension of unemployment benefits would be a substantial 
contribution to reducing the hardships unemployment now brings to Puerto 
Rican workers and their families, and would be an aid to achieving a higher 
standard of living on the island. 

Under the leadership of Governor Luis Munoz Marin, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico has pursued an energetic program of promoting industrializa- 
tion. Various inducements have been made to mainland industry and in- 
vestors to establish industrial operations in Puerto Rico. This is a praise- 
worthy effort, for it is obvious that the people of Puerto Rico cannot prosper 
while tied to a single-industry economy, particularly when that industry is 
an agricultural one in a land-poor area. 

Increasing the amount and diversity of industry will not of itself, how- 
ever, bring about the desperately needed improvement in the lives of the 
people of Puerto Rico. Industrial development must be accompanied by a 
corresponding improvement in the wages, working conditions and security of 
the workers. No progress would be represented by an industrialization that 
brought new wealth to the already wealthy, and continued poverty and in- 
security to the already poor. 

Securing these goals is beyond the capacities of the individual workers. 
They must be aided by further organization into trade unions. In addition, 
they must have the help of the Puerto Rican government and the govern- 
ment of the United States whose responsibility for the welfare of the people 
of Puerto Rico was not ended by the 1952 Compact. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations in convention assembled, re- 
news its pledge to the workers of Puerto Rico to expend every effort to bring 
to them the continuing benefits of militant, democratic trade unionism. 

2. We urge the United States Government to recognize and act on its 
continuing responsibility to promote the welfare of the people of Puerto Rico. 

3. We urge an immediate increase in the minimum wages in effect in 
Puerto Rico. 

4. We reiterate our position that unemployment insurance should be 
extended to Puerto Rico, and that the Secretary of Labor should take steps 
to increase the allocation of funds for the Wage and Hour Division and the 
Regional Office in Puerto Rico, so that the Fair Labor Standards Act will 
be enforced more effectively on the island. 

5. We endorse the program of Governor Luis Munoz Marin and his gov- 
ernment for creating new job opportunities for the people of Puerto Rico by 
encouraging industrialization. 

6. We call on the governor and the Legislature of Puerto Rico to 
follow a legislative and administrative program that will assure to the work- 
ers of Puerto Rico their rightful share in the benefits of the island’s indus- 
trialization program and prevent unscrupulous employers from transporting 
anti-union attitudes and operations to Puerto Rico. 

Your Committee recommends concurrence in this resolution. 

. .. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the CIO, James Carey. 
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SECRETARY CAREY: Under some difficulty I speak on this resolution re- 
garding Puerto Rico. It was my great pleasure to spend two very fruitful 
weeks in Puerto Rico at the end of October this year. I was there for the 
purpose of assisting the Puerto Rican workers raise their standard of living 
through the process of raising the minimum wage. 

In the electronics industry the minimum wage in Puerto Rico was 45 
cents an hour. It has been at 45 cents an hour for four years. 

A committee composed of three employers of Puerto Rico and the United 
States, three public representatives of Puerto Rico and the United States, and 
three labor representatives of Puerto Rico and the United States, are now 
in the position of having imade a recommendation for the electronics in- 
dustry by a vote of 6 to 3. The three negative votes, of course, were the 
employers. 

We recommended that the minimum wage be 60, 65 and 70 cents per 
hour. I understand the employers are seeking to appeal the decision. I hope 
the CIO and its unions will fight vigorously for the application of the Wage 
and Hour law to make certain that we are not confronted with unfair com- 
petition, but that we are confronted with the people of Puerto Rico being 
given at least some measure of security through higher wages. 

I do hope that the CIO unions will lend their support to the further or- 
ganization of Puerto Rico and Puerto Rican workers and these expanding 
industries, so that Puerto Rico can be a true part of this great movement 
and their labor movement can be with us and we with them in our common 
struggle. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of this resolution on Puerto Rico. 

. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee carried 


unanimously. 
Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the Committee, as 


follows: 
Resolution No. 44 
ISRAEL AND HISTADRUT 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations extends its warmest fraternal 
greetings to the democratic state of Israel and to Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Trade Unions of Israel. 

We pledge our continuing moral and financial support to the efforts of 
Histadrut to assist in building a nation which will enrich the lives not only 
of its own people, but contribute, as well, to the betterment of all peoples 
by serving as a bastion of democracy for the entire Middle East. 

The policy of the present Administration of arming the Arab nations 
causes us grave concern, and the CIO expresses its angry opposition to a 
course of action which can only endanger the future of the struggling young 
democracy of Israel. Surrounded by hostile Arab empires, embracing more 
than 45 million subjects, this seven-year-old state is confronted by the Arab 
League’s armed blockade designed to starve her into submission. To supply 
arms to Israel’s enemies in the face of their declared objective of wiping her 
from the face of the earth, is to seriously weaken the cause of democracy 
in the Middle East. 

We urge rather that the United States use its good offices, through the 
agency of the United Nations, to bring ‘about direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab nations so that peace may be established in the Holy 
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Land. We further urge an expanded Point Four program for the Middle 
East as the most effective means of bringing stability to that troubled 
sector of the world. The impoverished and oppressed Arab peoples, as well 
as the freedom-loving workers and farmers of Israel, will thus be sustained 
and encouraged to ally themselves against the totalitarian forces of Com- 
munist aggression in a free compact far more trustworthy than that of the 
present feudal lords and sheiks of the Arab nations. 

CIO hails the accomplishments of its half-million brothers and sisters 
in Histadrut for their magnificent accomplishments in raising the living 
standards, not only of its own members, but of Arab and Jew, alike. Par- 
ticularly praiseworthy is Histadrut’s integration of Arab workers into union 
activity and membership. It has continued to develop cooperative insti- 
tutions in the field of health, serving nearly a million Jews and Arabs. 
Histadrut’s cooperative housing projects, its program of vocational train- 
ing, its manifold educational and cultural activities have done much to alle- 
viate the problems of the new land. Over and above these activities, Hista- 
drut has contributed mightily to the vital agricultural development which 
has turned large areas of a desert wasteland into a fruitful, productive oasis. 

Yet, Israel still faces serious economic and social problems, many created 
by its open-door immigration policy which provides a haven for the perse- 
cuted and oppressed of the world and shames our own rejection of America’s 
traditional role as the haven of the oppressed. Having absorbed the spawn 
of Europe’s DP camps, Israel must now make a place in the sun for untold 
thousands of the homeless from backward and illiterate communities of 
North Africa. In addition to its own struggle for existence, Israel is faced 
with the task of literally bridging the centuries as these people move from 
poverty, disease and servitude into the light of Israel’s modern democracy. 

To this intense, inspiring effort, CIO pledges its full support to the end 
that peace and tranquility may yet come to this troubled corner of the 
world. 

The CIO reaffirms its solidarity with the people of Israel and with His- 
tadrut. We further pledge our fullest cooperation to the American Trade 
Union Council of the National Committee for Labor Israel. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
(Secretary Carey in the Chair.) 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Lunceford. 


DELEGATE LUNCEFORD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I should 
like to make a few brief remarks in connection with this resolution. Most of 
you have seen the report on the table here. I believe the second day of the 
convention, and you noted that I was privileged, along with some more of my 
CIO colleagues, Brother Harry Block of IUE, Bill Snoots from IUE, and 
Brother Ray Dryer from Communications Workers, and three AFL fellows 
to make a trip to this great country of Israel. I am sure that you will be 
hearing from the representative from Israel here, the International Depart- 
ment. He will be able to give you in much more detail a much more com- 
prehensive report than I was able to obtain and would be able to deliver to 
you during the brief eleven days that we were privileged to visit in that great 
country. 

We traveled from one end of the country to the other. 
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We visited the people in their homes; we visited the people in their shops; 
we talked to the people on the street. I have never seen a more devoted 
people—people that were dedicated to the kind of a job that they have cut 
out for themselves in this great little country of Israel. They are building 
themselves a homeland. 

Their problems there are not too different in some respects from those we 
have here in this country. They need water; they need modern equipment; 
they need capital to make jobs for these immigrants that are moving into 
this great country. We saw their hydro-electric projects. We saw the be- 
ginnings of a canal; funneling water out of that great Jordan River down 
through the great Negeb Desert. 

We were privileged to make a trip down to Elath where this great me- 
morial to Philip Murray is being established. They have some troubles other 
than economic troubles, too. They are troubled about one thing that I 
think is included in this resolution, and that is the position of our State De- 
partment in furnishing arms to those hostile countries that surround this 
little nation. They are terribly concerned about that. And I am mindful 
of the fact that I see in the papers that our great organization here has made 
some protestations to the State Department concerning this matter. I know 
that our local council has taken a position in that matter. 

And in closing, I should like to urge you to unanimously adopt this resolu- 
tion on this matter and to participate in support of the Histadrut Campaign 
when it is brought before your council bodies, your local and international 
unions. They need your respect; they need your help; they are building a 
tremendous bulwark of democracy in that Middle East. I urge your whole- 
hearted support of this resolution. 

. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee carried 
unanimously. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 43 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


A little more than two years ago, our late President, Philip Murray, in 

a statement which Executive Vice President Alan Haywood read on his 
behalf before the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, had this to say: 

“The CIO favors a liberal immigration policy. We favor such 

policy both from humanitarian motives and because we think 

such a policy is in the best interests of the United States. 

* * * * 


“What do I mean by liberal? I mean that we should be willing 
to admit to our shores each year a generous number of immi- 
grants, and that in their selection there should be no discrim- 
ination based on color, religion, or racial origin.” 


In that statement President Murray went on to urge also that the immi- 
gration “laws should be administered in a liberal and humanitarian, rather 
than a technical and punitive, spirit.” 

During the past two years the Congress has shown some disposition 
toward a more generous immigration policy. As much cannot be said, how- 
ever, for the State Department’s administration of the laws. That De- 
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partment, by its hostility to immigration, has largely nullified in practice 
the liberalizations adopted by the Congress. 

Thus, in August, 1953, Congress enacted the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
This statute made special provision for the admission of designated num- 
bers of refugees and of relatives of American citizens from particular 
foreign countries, the largest quotas granted being to German, Italian, 
Greek and Dutch refugees and relatives. In all, the Act authorized the 
issuance over a three-year period of a maximum of 209,000 special, non- 
quota, immigrant visas. As stated in the 1953 CIO resolution, this Act was, 
“in the main, sound and desirable legislation.” 

Secretary of State Dulles has placed the administration of this statute 
in the hands of one Scott McLeod, a protege of Senator McCarthy, who also 
administers the Department’s so-called “security” program. During the 
first 14 months following the enactment of the statute, the State Depart- 
ment issued only 11,316 visas, out of the total of 209,000 authorized by the 
Act. Congressman Celler pointed out on October 25, 1954, that only 6 per- 
cent of the visas authorized by Congress had thus far been issued by the 
State Department, and that if the rate of issuance continued the same 
over the three-year period only one quarter of the total number of visas 
authorized by Congress would be issued. Congressman Celler declared that 
these figures were “shocking” and that the Congressional intent had been 
thwarted in the Act’s administration. He concluded: 

“All these factors combined testify most eloquently to a delib- 
erate and so far successful attempt so to administer that law 
as to make it completely ineffective.” 

The blame for this maladministration of the law rests squarely with 
Secretary of State Dulles. His is the responsibility; and he cannot escape 
it by delegating his authority to persons who are hostile to the purposes 
of the law they are supposed to administer. 

Meanwhile, in August, 1954, Congress adopted an amendment to permit 
the use by relatives of American citizens of quotas originally assigned to 
refugees. Experience under the Act had shown that more applications were 
being received by relatives than by refugees, and this amendment was thus 
designed to facilitate the entry of a larger number of immigrants. How- 
ever, as shown above, the State Department has thus far effectively thwarted 
any substantial volume of immigration, whether under the 1953 Act or the 
1954 revision. 

Congressman Francis Walter has likewise criticized the administration of 
the immigration laws. During the last Congress he sponsored an amend- 
ment to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, which was adopted 
and which provides that petty offenders, i.e., persons guilty of certain types 
of misdemeanors, are not to be barred from admission to the United States. 
During debate on his proposal, Mr. Walter declared that it had become 
apparent during the past two years that State Department officials abroad 
were excluding “entirely too many aliens on very technical grounds.” 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 itself created a joint Con- 
gressional committee charged with the responsibility of reviewing the ad- 
ministration of the Act and of recommending whatever changes in the Act 
experience indicated to be desirable. The committee was appointed with 
Senator Watkins (R., Utah) as chairman, but due to disinterest or lethargy 
no staff was engaged, and the committee has never functioned. It has 
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been left to such individual Congressmen such as Mr. Celler and Mr. Walter 
to undertake their own critical scrutinies of the State Department opera- 
tions. It is to be hoped, however, that with the Democrats in control of 
the Congress in consequence of the recent elections, the joint committee will 
now begin to discharge the responsibilities vested in it by the statute. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

1. Reaffirms its stand in favor of a liberal immigration policy for the 
United States and for revision of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 to that end. 

2. Calls upon the Administration and the State Department to admin- 
ister the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 in accordance with its provisions and 
as Congress intended, instead of seeking to nullify the statute by thwarting 
and minimizing immigration; 

3. Urges that the joint Congressional committee established by the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 undertake the responsibility 
assigned to it by the statute of reviewing the Act’s administration and 
recommending its proper revision. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 
. . . The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee carried 


unanimously. 
Resolution No. 42 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The development of jet bombers and nuclear weapons has brought the 
United States closer to the danger of attack against its shores than ever 
before in its history. The aggressive stand of the Soviet Union and its sat- 
ellite states in the post-World War II years has presented the American 
people with an ever-present threat to their lives and to the security of the 
nation and the free world. 

The CIO has always supported sound and adequate measures for the 
defense of the nation against foreign foes. As an organization of American 
working men and_women, the CIO is troubled by the present state of our 
national defense system. ——_ 

With its emphasis upon budget-balancing, the Eisenhower Administration 
has been attempting to measure defense expenditures against revenue re- 
ceipts, rather than focusing attention upon the defense requirements of the 
nation and its people. 

Plans that have been developed over many years for the erection of a con- 
tinental defense system have been postponed. Other national defense pro- 
grams have likewise been delayed. 

The American people have been told that we can get better defense with 
less money, more planes with fewer expenditures. These claims have never 
been proven or explained to the people. 

The placement of major defense procurement and production contracts 
has dropped more precipitously than can apparently be explained by the 
end of fighting in Korea. The dollar value of incurring such contract obli- 
gations for the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1954, was 85 percent below fiscal 
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1952, and 77 percent below fiscal 1953. Most of this decline was in air- 
craft. 

Penny-pinching in defense, as in other areas, has become the Adminis- 
tration’s official policy. These policies have curtailed defense preparations 
to such an extent that many competent military authorities question their 
wisdom. 

The CIO has faith in the ability of the American people and the national 
economy to fulfill the nation’s defense requirements, regardless of difficulties, 
if the national Administration would explain these defense needs to the 
people and assume its proper role of leadership. 

Defense contracts under the Eisenhower Administration have been con- 
centrated to an alarming extent in the hands of a few huge corporations. 
This practice fosters monopolies. It also dangerously narrows the indus- 
trial defense base, which should be widespread geographically among many 
plants and companies. 

The CIO has always supported sound and enforceable methods including 
inspection for controlling the production, or outlawing the use, of nuclear 
weapons by all nations. We have supported the proposals of our govern- 
ment to this end in the United Nations. The attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, while it may currently be undergoing certain changes, has how- 
ever until now made impossible the development of such international agree- 
ment. 

Our government must, nevertheless, exhaust every reasonable effort to 
achieve a sound program for international control to nuclear weapons. It 
must leave no stone unturned in its efforts to achieve an honorable settle- 
ment of difficulties between the Soviet Union and the free world to relieve 
the international tension in which we have lived for almost a decade. 
Short of a basic settlement, however, the United States is required to build 
its defenses and to be prepared to protect the nation and its people against 
attack. 

We urge that: 

1. The Government take the American people into its confidence and 
explain the nation’s defense requirements, 

2. The Government immediately drop its policy of attempting to measure 
defense expenditures against revenue receipts and that every effort be made 
to meet defense requirements, regardless of difficulties. 

3. The industrial base of our national defense system must be broadened 
so that smaller businesses may obtain defense contracts and experience in 
defense production. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 

. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 

. .. President Reuther in the Chair 


Resolution No. 33 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


The textile industry preceded the rest of the American economy in the 
descent to mass unemployment and suffering. Today some 300,000 textile 
workers are idle, more than 50,000 as a result of permanent mill closings 
during the last two years. Several hundred thousand are working part time. 
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Employment is less than in 1932. Thousands have exhausted unemployment 
compensation benefits and have been forced onto local relief rolls. The de- 
pression in the industry has caused widespread hardship in textile communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

The plight of the industry is due to the failure of managements to fulfill 
their responsibilities to their customers and workers. Fabric and apparel 
design has not kept pace with the changing living habits of American con- 
sumers. Instead of fashioning materials to whet the appetites of the new 
suburbanites, the mills have continued to produce fabrics designed for more 
formal urban living. There is a dearth of fabric and apparel designs suitable 
for this era of the long, casual weekend, backyard sports, TV-viewing and 
the home workshop. Expenditures on advertising and sales promotion have 
been woefully inadequate. Research is needed on the potentialities of textiles 
for new industrial applications as well as for expansion of old uses. 

Consumer per capita expenditures on apparel have not increased in pro- 
portion to the rise in total consumer spending because the textile industry 
has not moved to maintain its position in the consumer market. Employ- 
ers have resigned themselves to shrinking the industry’s capacity without con- 
sideration for their public responsibilites. Some have carried their irresponsi- 
bility to the point of capitalizing on tax loopholes and local government sub- 
sidies to reap financial gain by closing their plants. The welfare of the work- 
ers and the community has been ignored in the ruthless drive of a few men 
to profit from the low tax rate applicable to gains from the sale of capital 
assets. Others have exploited the industry-hungry towns which used their 
tax-exempt authority to float municipal bonds to pay for new plants and 
equipment. 

Many companies were forced out of business because of their failure to 
reinvest the excessive profits earned during previous boom periods. Others 
were unable to compete in a “buyers’ market” because they lacked enter- 
prising management. Their inability to keep pace with new methods, style 
changes and merchandising developments made their demise inevitable. 

In contrast, there are many companies whose efficiency and superior mer- 
chandising have continued to yield profitable financial returns. Corporations 
with strong financial backing have grown through the acquisition of addi- 
tional plants. These mergers and acquisitions have resulted in an un- 
precedented concentration of control in the industry. Some 50 textile giants 
control half of the industry’s basic capacity. 

Rapid improvements in textile technology have added to the workers’ 
problems by reducing the amount of labor required per unit of production. 
Management has taken advantage of these developments to extend work 
assignments inordinately and has refused to share the gains from increas- 
ing productivity. Man-hour productivity has risen at the annual rate of 4.5 
percent since 1946 with a total cumulative rise of 36 percent. Combined 
with a declining total production to an annual rate of 12.7 billion yards from 
a rate of 14.76 billion yards at the end of 1950, these developments have per- 
manently eliminated thousands of textile jobs. 

Imports of textiles, including woolens and worsteds, cordage and twine, 
fine cottons, silk scarves and others, have increased markedly and have ac- 
centuated the problems of the industry. In the woolen and worsted branch 
the impact of imports has been most severe because of the shrinking Amer- 
ican market and the concentration of foreign exporters of lightweight fabrics 
for this country. 
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The federal government has abdicated its responsibilities in the textile 
field. The defense manpower policy which authorized allocation of some gov- 
ernment orders to areas of high unemployment has been scuttled. The pro- 
tection promised by the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act to employers 
with decent wage scales in bidding for government contracts has been wiped 
out by the Fulbright Amendment which authorizes court action to prevent 
minimum wage regulations from being put into effect. Increases in the 
minimum wage for work on public contracts, from $0.87 to $1.00 in cotton- 
rayon and from $1.05 to $1.20 in woolen and worsted, have been blocked by 
such litigation. The government has refused to implement a provision of 
the tariff agreement which authorizes higher rates to protect the woolen 
and worsted industry from growing imports. On the other hand the govern- 
ment maintains a duty on raw wool which adds to the cost of wool products 
without protecting the wool farmer. 

It also supports an artificially high price for cotton which results in the 
accumulation of a huge cotton surplus and prevents the consumer from en- 
joying the benefits of lower cotton costs. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We call upon the federal government to take affirmative action to stem 
the tide of depression in the textile industry: 

a. An agency should be set up by Congress to represent the textile in- 
dustry, labor and the public for the purpose of enforcing a basic 35- 
hour work week in the industry at 40 hours’ pay. The agency should 
be empowered in periods of distress to limit machine operations to 
two shifts per day. 

b. A program of stockpiling needed military fabrics should be created 
now so that production orders can be released immediately. 

c. American textiles should be used in the same fashion as surplus food 
and coal for the relief of needy nations overseas. In similar fashicn, 
textiles should be distributed to needy Americans as surplus food is now 
distributed. 

d. Contracts should be negotiated with mills in distressed manpower 
areas to re-employ the unemployed. 

e. A systematic investigation should be undertaken of ways to broaden 
the use of wool fibres as well as cotton. The Department of Agri- 
culture should provide leadership in establishing a wool fabric “library” 
to stimulate new design and aggressive merchandising. 

f. Industrial expansion programs must be revised to locate new plants 
in areas where surplus manpower is available. 

2. We support the proposal of the House Ways and Means Committee to 
disallow, for tax purposes, the deduction of rent from taxable income by in- 
dustrial companies which lease plants built from the proceeds of municipal 
bond issues. This action would be a suitable first step in eliminating state 
and local tax exemptions and other subsidies to private enterprise. 

3. All profits and capital gains resulting from the liquidation of mills 
should be taxed at a special rate of 25 percent and the proceeds used to fi- 
nance local development programs, to aid workers to adjust themselves and 
to set up public works and the development of local resources and facilities. 

4. We call upon the Senate Committee on Labor and Education to look 
into the use of capital gains taxes, local subsidies and corporate mergers as 
stimuli to the liquidation of business enterprises. 
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5. The federal government should provide a research organization for 
studying methods of broadening the markets for textile fabrics. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 
...- A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s report. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Executive Vice President 
Bill Pollock, of the Textile Workers. 


DELEGATE POLLOCK, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
address the Convention on the resolution that is before it. Before I begin I 
would like to express the sincere appreciation of our Union to the Resolu- 
tions Committee for having brought this resolution before the Convention, 
with recommendation for adoption. I know that it is unusual to ask the 
National CIO to adopt a program for any special industry, but we feel that 
the textile industry is an unusual problem, and through this resolution, as 
stated in Part I, we call upon the Federal government to take affirmative 
action to stem the tide of depression in the textile industry. We ask this 
because the textile industry is the oldest basic industry in the United States 
and one of the largest. In many states, both North and South, it is the prin- 
cipal industry. 

It is essential to this nation in both war and peace. A few years ago 
there were a million and a quarter workers employed in the textile industry in 
the United States. At the present time employment is down to about 900,000. 
Not only are there 300,000 more or less unemployed, but several additional 
hundreds of thousands are on part time. In the past two years over 50,000 
workers have permanently lost their employment because of the liquidation 
of textile plants. There are less people employed now than there were in the 
year of 1932. Just imagine—less people employed in the textile industry in 
1954 than there were in 1932! 

One of the tragedies of this situation is that many of these workers who 
are now unemployed have exhausted their unemployment insurance and they 
have been forced on to relief rolls in their various communities. More tragic, 
many more thousands have reached the age where they will never be re- 
employed in American industry. They are among that group that are too 
old to work and yet too young to die. 

Not only the workers have suffered because of this depression, but many 
communities have also suffered economic disaster. The most dramatic, of 
course, are in the New England States. When we think of cities like 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; Lowell, Massachusetts; Suncook, New Hampshire, 
and Winooski, Vermont, where, because of the closing of the textile mills 
they have left these citizens with no employment and we actually have ghost 
towns. 

It is not only a northern problem. Many southern communities have been 
hit by this textile depression, but it is a little less dramatic than what has 
happened in the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 

We think the plight of our industry is primarily due to great incompetence 
upon the part of management. The fabricating and apparel designing has not 
kept pace with our changing living habits in this country. Your long week- 
ends, your tinkering around the garden, your backyard spots, your TV view- 
ing, your home work shops have changed the types of fabrics and the types 
of apparel that the people are wearing today. Management has not kept up 
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with these changes. Advertising and sales promotion has been woefully in- 
adequate. 

The substitution of other products for textiles, such as plastics and paper, 
replacing many of the textiles formerly used is another thing. You have the 
plastic shower curtains, paper cups, the plastic they are now using for auto- 
mobile seats. You have the paper handkerchiefs and the disposal towels, 
paper napkins, and all of those things have substantially reduced the market 
available for textiles. The fact of the matter is that the consumer per capita 
expenditure on textiles has not increased in proportion to the rise in the total 
consumer expenditures. Many of the employers have resigned themselves to 
the shrinking capacity without taking into consideration their responsibility 
to the workers and to the public, and instead of developing or trying to 
develop and promote new uses of textiles they are taking advantage of the 
loopholes in the tax bill to reap financial gains by closing the plants. 

Just a little example of what can happen to the textiles of this country. 
Our Union buys several shares of stock on the market, not for the financial 
investment, but just to get the financial statements and have the right to at- 
tend meetings of the directors of these companies. We have purchased five 
shares of Gera Mills in Paterson, New Jersey. We paid $43.00 a share, and 
recently this plant was bought by one of the famous liquidators and they 
purchased and liquidated a plant that employs over a thousand textile work- 
ers. When the stock was sold we got $60.00 a share for every share we had 
and for which we only paid $43.00. You can see the incentive to buy out 
these plants and liquidate them rather than try to operate them and give 
people employment. 

We are going through the tortures of other American industry. We find 
a large, strong, financially backed corporation purchasing many of these 
plants throughout the country, not for the purpose of operating them, but 
for the purpose of concentrating the operations, which results of course in 
less and less jobs. Today, fifty companies own over one-half ah hue capacity 
in this country for making textiles. 

We have suffered by the introduction of technological sana In- 
stead of creating employment, it has created unemployment. Since 1946, 
there has been a 36 percent increase in man-hour productivity in the textile 
industry. 

I don’t want to burden this convention by going into a lot more of the 
economics of the industry, but I do want to ask your support in adopting this 
resolution, in which we propose to the Federal Government some measures 
that we feel they can take to stop this depression in the industry. 

We find the Automobile Union coming out next year, as President Reuther 
has stated, for the guaranteed annual wage. I suppose maybe that will be 
true in the case of Steel, Rubber, and Electrical, where the same goals will 
be sought. But that is not a remedy for textile workers. We don’t foresee a 
guaranteed annual wage in the foreseeable future. This cannot create em- 
ployment for us. 

That is why we ask in our first resolve that the government set up a com- 
mittee for the purpose of establishing a 35-hour week, with 40 hours pay 
in our industry, and limiting the operations of the mills to two shifts when 
we run into a depression such as this. We think we are modest in this re- 
quest. With the introduction of automation, as was stated the other day 
from this platform, without the use of human hands, they can build a block 
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for a Ford car in sixteen minutes, an operation which formerly took twenty- 
four hours. 

With the introduction of this automatic factory and the type of technolog- 
ica] improvements we have gone through that has increased man-hour pro- 
ductivity 36 percent since 1946, we must come to the 30-hour week, with no 
lessening of earnings in the next three to five years, if we are to give em- 
ployment to people looking for jobs. 

We are not asking for that at this Convention or at this particular time, 
but we are asking the support of all Unions in CIO to help us bring forcibly 
to the government of these United States the importance of bringing some 
relief to the workers in the textile industry, because the unemployment that 
you are now beginning to feel in the heavy industries, this Eisenhower de- 
pression did not start for us last year—we have had a depression in our in- 
dustry since 1951—three years of unemployment at a time when we had a 
high level of employment in the nation. These are some of the reasons we 
bring our problem before you and ask your support in the adoption of this 
resolution. 

. .. The question was called for. 

The motion to adopt the Committee’s report was carried unanimously. 

The report of the Committee was continued, as follows: 


Resolution No. 41 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


The task of this generation, to which we rededicate ourselves here today, 
is to ensure the triumph of democracy over international communism. To 
win this cold war against communism, we need military forces sufficiently 
strong to deter and resist further Soviet aggression and counterintelligence 
measures adequate to prevent Soviet-inspired espionage and sabotage. But 
even more vital to the ultimate triumph of democracy in the cold war is 
that America remain economically strong and spiritually dedicated to the 
preservation of freedom and democratic ideals. 

We must constantly remind ourselves and our fellow citizens that it 
is our heritage of freedom that has made our nation great, and that it is 
freedom alone that can keep our nation strong. We reject the false notion 
that civil liberties and internal security are opposed to each other and that 
one or the other must be sacrificed. We reassert our belief that freedom 
to speak and to think, freedom to voice new ideas, freedom to plan pro- 
gressive governmental programs, is the best security for our country, and 
the best hope for ultimate victory over communism. 

The Communist movement in this country poses no threat to subvert 
the government: it serves rather as a recruiting ground for spies, and 
perhaps, saboteurs. This is a threat to be met by police detection and rig- 
orous enforcement of the criminal laws; not by undemocratic restraints 
upon speech or belief. It is what these people do, not what they say or 
think, that matters. 

Each of the past several years has seen added restrictions on freedom 
—always under the guise of internal security. The year 1954 has been no 
exception. As we have on occasions in the past, we here call the roll on 
these civil liberties retreats: 

(1) In the 1954 Congressional campaigns, slander was too often substi- 
tuted for democratic discussion. High officers of the Administration ignored 
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the serious issues of the day and based their campaigning on the proposition 
that their Democratic opponents were “soft” on the issue of communism 
and were thus less loyal to our country than the slanderers. 

(2) The outlawry of the Communist Party during 1954 was a sign of 
weakness rather than of strength. It is a sad reflection on the condition 
of our times that even the most courageous and forthright champions of 
civil liberties in the Congress found it necessary to answer unconscionable 
smear charges against them by support of this bill. Our democracy is 
strong enough to resist the vicious ideas that the Communists seek to foist 
upon the American people. As we in the CIO defeated the Communists 
within our ranks without yielding our democratic ideals, so the American 
people can defeat the Communists within our borders without yielding our 
historic freedoms. 

(3) The portion of the Communist Control Act of 1954 providing for 
the branding and busting of ‘“Communist-infiltrated’” unions constitutes 
a dangerous first step toward state control of all trade unions. American 
trade unions will remain a bulwark of democracy only so long as they re- 
main independent of state licensing systems. American labor has and will 
continue to deal vigorously with the Communist problem in the trade union 
movement. 

(4) The Loyalty-Security Program has become more and more weighted 
against the government employee. The presumption of innocence no longer 
exists in this field. Secret informers run rampant as exhausted employees 
receive their eighth or ninth trials. Out diplomatic service is demoralized 
by the program and our scientific community disheartened. Repeated Ad- 
ministration statements, made for political purposes and implying that 
7,000 government employees were Communists, perverts, drunkards, etc.— 
the so-called ‘numbers’ game—are a smear upon our loyal Civil Service 
and a fraud upon the American people. 

(5) The program for screening security risks out of defense plants 
has likewise become a political football. ‘The Defense Department, in a 
transparent effort to out-McCarthy McCarthy, proposed to require every 
defense worker with access to any classified information to name every 
person he had ever known, no matter how many years back, who at any time 
in his entire life had ever belonged to any of the 240 or more organizations 
on the Attorney General’s proscribed list. As a result of vigorous CIO 
protests, the proposal was modified to the extent that defense workers are 
now required to name persons they had known within the past five years 
who had been members of these organizations within the past five years. 
Even as limited, however, many defense plant employees will find the ques- 
tionnaire impossible to fill out and abhorrent in principle. Moreover, the 
Defense Department is entrusting these questionnaires to the employers, 
some of whom will no doubt seek to utilize the information so obtained 
against militant union men. 

(6) Investigating committees of Congress continue to engage in the 
trial and public pillorying of citizens instead of keeping to their legitimate 
function of obtaining information for legislative purposes. While the public 
revulsion against McCarthy has temporarily benched America’s number 
one demagogue, there is no evidence that his forerunners and successors 
have abated their activities. There is, indeed, grave danger that the com- 
ing defeat of McCarthy will leave unscathed the vicious tribe of Mc- 
Carthyites and the noxious doctrines of McCarthyism. 
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(7) The Executive Branch of the Government has joined the pack. The 
Civil Service chairman plays the “numbers” game. The State and De- 
fense Departments press their security programs to whatever limits are 
necessary to appease their most rabid Congressional critics. The Justice 
Department demands virtually unlimited wire-tapping authority and 
threatens the independence of the judiciary by charging a distinguished 
Republican judge with bias because he refused to rule in its favor. 

(8) Local authorities imitate their national counterparts. State in- 
vestigating bodies continue to punish citizens for unpopular views; college 
trustees and school boards forget their obligations to academic freedom; 
neighbors report on neighbors, and the mutual trust and confidence upon 
which our democracy rests is endangered. 

* * * ok 

There are hopeful signs, too. Congress did reject the wire-tapping leg- 
islation sought by the Administration. The Republican judge was not in- 
timidated. More and more of our journals of public opinion have become 
aroused to these threats to our civil liberties. Above all, the electorate 
was not stampeded by vicious slanders in the name of a false anti-com- 
munism. 

We record our confidence that the fundamental belief of the American 
people in freedom and civil liberties remains unshaken, despite the con- 
fusion created by political demagogues. Now is the time for a counter- 
attack on the civil liberties front. It is in this belief and with renewed 
dedication to freedom and to victory in the cold war that we make the 
following recommenations: 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. This Convention of the CIO urges the Judiciary Committees of the 
House and the Senate to appoint a joint committee for the purpose of in- 
vestigating infractions of civil liberties throughout the land and recom- 
mending ways and means of combating these infractions which are weak- 
ening the fabric of our society and our world leadership. 

2. We urge that such a joint committee review all Congressional legis- 
lation over the past forty years dealing with the Communist problem with 
a view of ensuring both that federal legislation contain all necessary powers 
to deal with espionage and sabotage and that all federal legislation limit- 
ing what people can think and say be removed from the statute books. 

3. We call upon Congress to adopt a code of fair procedure limiting the 
scope of legislation investigations to their proper functions and ensuring 
every man appearing before a Congressional committee a fair opportunity 
to tell his side of the story to the public. 

4. We call upon Congress to re-enforce the present legislative ban on 
wire-tapping. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 

. . . The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 40 
FAR EASTERN CRISIS 


In recent weeks American public officials in high places have called for 
foreign policies that could have only one, inevitable result—the outbreak 
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of immoral, so-called preventive war and the ultimate destruction of civili- 
zation. 

The loudest of these voices has been that of the Senate Republican leader, 
William Knowland of California. 

With a tenacity worthy of a far better purpose, he has conducted his 
propaganda campaign for policies and actions that would lead directly to 
offensive war against the government of Red China. 

With the existence of the Red Chinese-Soviet Pact, this would mean war 
between the United States and the government of the Soviet Union—and 
almost certainly mean the use of the atomic and hydrogen weapons and the 
involvement of the entire world in a catastrophe that staggers the imagi- 
nation. 

Senator Knowland’s ill-chosen words and ill-conceived actions have served 
further to alienate the United States from the rest of the free world. The 
Senator from California is heedlessly and irresponsibly urging this nation 
into an isolationist position which would leave us without friends or allies 
in the most crucial moment in world history. 

On the other hand, President Eisenhower has demonstrated restraint and 
realistic understanding which reflects the thinking of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people and our allies. 

Tragically, President Eisenhower’s most bitter and unrelenting opponent 
has been the man who custom and tradition decrees should be the Admin- 
istration’s principal spokesman in the Senate. 

This has resulted in a spectacle which has worried the American people 
and frightened our allies. In times of crisis America cannot tolerate ir- 
responsible, divided leadership in the party of the Administration. 

We deplore, as vigorously as does the Senate Republican leader, the un- 
civilized, inhuman actions of the Red Chinese government. The recent 
imprisonment of American airmen by Red China, as well as the continued 
acts of aggression, both open and indirect, in Southeast Asia, have added 
new and dangerous obstacles to the eventual peaceful resolution of these 
already serious tensions between East and West. 

We abhor, as strongly as does Senator Knowland, the totalitarian and 
anti-democratic character of the Red Chinese government. While we are 
as determined as he that no despotic government shall be allowed to shoot 
its way into the councils of the United Nations, we will not be swept into 
an hysteria that leads step-by-step to all-out war. 

We recognize, as do sensible men everywhere, that the answer to these 
problems does not lie in preventive war; in blockades that can only heighten 
tensions and create the atmosphere in which international incidents can set 
off atomic war. 

In all of these beliefs, we know that we speak the mind of the American 
people when we support President Eisenhower in his public repudiation of 
Senator Knowland’s inflammatory and reckless proposals. 

The hope of the free people all over the globe lies neither in the hysterical 
saber-rattling of Senator Knowland nor in the policy of appeasement that 
would permit any nation to shoot its way into membership in the United 
Nations. 

The choice is not between preventive war and naive co-existence with 
an ideology we detest. Rather, the choice is between: (1) policies which 
threaten war; and (2) a realistic, sustained policy of pro-democratic deeds 
and actions, as well as mutual military security arrangements, which will 
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win to the cause of the free world the still uncommitted peoples and, as 
well, inspire those behind the Iron Curtain to look forward with new hope 
to their eventual freedom and achievement of a full measure of social and 
economic justice. 

The Point Four program for economic assistance to under-developed areas, 
as originally conceived by former President Truman; the realization that 
national independence for insecure and impoverished peoples will not be 
achieved alone by guns, but by bread as well; the determination to practice 
as well as preach democracy—all these are essential ingredients in democ- 
racy’s fight for a world at peace, with freedom, security, and brotherhood 
for all. 

Insofar as President Eisenhower and his Administration fight for these 
realistic foreign policy goals and adhere to these democratic principles, he 
shall have our full support. 

But if the Administration should compromise with the Knowlands, it 
shall meet our instant and forthright opposition. 

We shall never be a party either to policies that create a war that no 
one can win, or to policies that barter away the freedom of a single human 
being. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I might say that the subject matter of this 
resolution has been discussed in my report and the remarks of Senator Wayne 
Morse, and I think that the phrase which he coined here this afternoon is 
going to be heard over and over again, and that is that you cannot thaw out 
the cold war with hot heads. I thought that that really got right to the point 


of this resolution. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 17 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


The economic recession that got under way in mid-1953 is still with us. 
After 15 months, there is yet no significant indication that the stagnation 
of the national economy has been relieved. Slight seasonal upturns are oc- 
curring in some parts of the economy, but they must not be misinterpreted as 
factors tending to stimulate the economy to full employment and production. 

The decline in economic activity has brought a sharp rise in unemploy- 
ment and short work weeks. Labor income is considerably below the 1953 
peak. 

In over 140 labor market areas, 6 percent or more of the labor force is 
unemployed. Some one and one-half million workers exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits during the year. 

While many large corporations have reported net profit increases despite 
declining sales, the number of business failures has been at a postwar lizh, 
especially among small businesses. An increasing number of firms have been 
forced to merge in an attempt to keep their heads above water. 

The downturn in economic activity stems from the drop in government 
defense spending, the decline in business investment and farm income, and 
the failure of personal consumption to expand rapidly enough to keep pace 
with America’s increasingly efficient productive capacity. 
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Forecasts predict further declines in 1955 in defense expenditures and 
business investment.. Construction, which has held up well in recent months, 
is expected to slip downward next year. If the economy is to be lifted out of 
its current stagnation and renew its forward progress toward abundance, 
personal consumption will have to rise substantially above present levels. 

The persistence of economic stagnation presents a threat of mounting 
unemployment. With productivity and the size of the labor force increasing 
each year, the economy must expand on a continuing basis if mass unemploy- 
ment is. to be avoided. 

Instead of squarely facing up to the problems of the economic downturn, 
the Eisenhower Administration has acted as if they do not exist. The Admin- 
istration has utterly failed to fulfill its obligations under the Employment 
Act of 1946—“to promote maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power.” 

Politically-inspired optimism has substituted for sound economic analysis, 
and stagnation has been hailed as economic stability. Ostrichlike behavior has 
been the pattern, rather than bold action to stimulate economic activity. 
Trickle-down policies of special-privilege aid for corporations and rich families 
have been followed, instead of strengthening the economy’s mass consumption 
base. 

The time is long overdue for a sharp reversal in the economic policies of 
the federal government. Inaction must be supplanted by positive acts. 
Trickle-down policies must be replaced by policies designed to strengthen 
the economy’s mass consumption base. 

The federal government must once again set continuing economic ex- 
pansion as a major goal. 

An effective program for economic progress must be organized by the 
federal government. Such a program must include: 

1. Private groups, including labor and management, as well as the federal 
and state governments, must discharge their responsibilities well, if the 
national economy is to resume its progress. Free collective bargaining must 
be encouraged. At the bargaining table, the parties must agree upon reason- 
able wage settlements to enable workers to share adequately in the fruits of 
the economy’s productive efficiency. Annual wage guarantees, wherever 
feasible, should be negotiated to eliminate unnecessary fluctuations in em- 
ployment and to promote stability in workers’ incomes and spending. Reason- 
able price policies to encourage a high sales volume and the sharing with con- 
sumers of the benefits of rising productivity are required. 

2. Tax legislation should be designed to strengthen consumer buying 
power, especially among low and middle income groups. The present $600 
individual exemption, under the federal income tax structure, must be raised 
immediately to $800, and eventually to $1,000, as a major step toward restor- 
ing the tax system to an equitable basis. A proper tax policy must include 
a combination of measures to increase individual exemptions and to eliminate 
loopholes from the present tax structure. State and local governments must 
also revise their tax systems to strengthen consumer buying power and to 
establish tax structures based on ability to pay. 

3. Special attention must be focused on the problems of those millions of 
American families in the low-income groups—those who earn less than $3,000 
a year and constitute a vast, potential market for goods and services. The 
federal legal minimum wage should be raised to $1.25 an hour and coverage 
under the law should be extended to millions of workers who now lack its 
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protection. Legal minimum wages under state laws must be increased above 
present woefully inadequate levels. Anti-discrimination legislation and im- 
provements in educational opportunities should be adopted to broaden the 
economic opportunities of low-income families. 

4. The Social Security Act should be improved to increase old age and 
survivor’s benefit payments to an adequate level of living requirements and 
to provide adequate protection against the hazards of long-term and tempo- 
rary disability. Federal and state laws should be amended to strengthen 
the public assistance program, improve maternal and child welfare services, 
and extend rehabilitation services. A national health program should be 
adopted, including national health insurance as part of the social security 
system and with full reservation of free choice of doctors and patients, and 
federal financial aid to medical education of all types, hospital construction 
and consumer cooperatives in the field of medical care. 

5. The present inadequate unemployment compensation system must be 
modernized. Congress and state legislatures must substantially increase both 
the amount and duration of unemployment compensation payments. Harsh 
disqualification provisions in the state laws must be removed. 

6. Two million new housing units a year should become the national goal, 
with government policies set to achieve it. Public housing construction must 
be substantially increased to provide adequate housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. Interest rates on home loans must be reduced to meet the housing 
needs of families earning $3,000-$6,000 a year. A minimum of two million 
new housing units must be built each year for the next 20 years to eliminate 
slums and sub-standard housing and to meet the needs of a growing popula- 
tion. 

7. Farm programs—such as price supports, marketing, storage, rural 
electrification and telephone service, low-cost credit and conservation— 
should be improved to strengthen the income position of the family farmer 
and to increase the consumption of agricultural products. The farm recession 
of the past two years must not be permitted to become a full-blown agri- 
cultural depression. 

8. A liberal credit policy is an essential to an expanding economy. Low- 
interest loans, under liberal terms, are necessary to encourage business in- 
vestment, particularly for small businesses, as well as to sustain high level 
of residential construction. 

9. A national full employment program, designed to lift the national econ- 
omy out of a state of stagnation, must be supplemented by a program of 
special assistance to chronically distressed areas—in such areas as those in 
the hard coal regions of Pennsylvania, the old textile towns of New England, 
and the mining towns of southern Illinois. It is the obligation of the federal 
government to bring these areas back to economic health. Federal govern- 
ment agencies should assist state and local governments, as well as private 
groups, in attracting new industries, in the placement of government con- 
tracts in such areas, and in developing programs of assistance to areas of 
long-run economic distress. 

10. A comprehensive public works program is essential immediately. 
Public services have been neglected for many years, despite their needs for 
continuing improvements and expansion to meet the growing needs of an 
expanding population. The sad state of our schools, hospitals, roads and 
airports, as well as other public service facilities, indicate the need for vast 
improvements. A public works program should not be viewed as a mere 
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anti-recession device, but rather as a continuing program to keep the struc- 
ture of society strong; in periods of economic decline, public works programs 
should be accelerated without the necessity of delays. The federal govern- 
ment should start on a program of expanded federal aid to education, health 
facilities, roads and airports, through direct federal programs, as well as 
grants and loans to the states and local governments. Since many states 
have statutory limits on the amount and type of borrowing, legislation should 
be adopted to enable the federal government to make special loans and 
grants to the states and local communities to get their much-needed pro- 
grams under way. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: This resolution deals with the basic economic 
recommendation which the CIO has been making, and I think it is very sig- 
nificant that yesterday the official employment figures were released by 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce and they indicate 
that the number of unemployed has increased by 152,000 since November, 
and that the number of people gainfully employed has decreased by 410,000. 
As the CIO has pointed out time and again, we will not solve the basic 
problem of unemployment until we dea] with the basic underlying problems 
that create unemployment, and that is the serious imbalance between produc- 


tion and distribution. 
. .. The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Resolution No. 50 


CITY OF HOPE, 
NATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


The CITY OF HOPE National Medical Center was founded by members 
of the trade union movement more than 40 years ago. 

During the years since the CITY OF HOPE was founded, thousands of 
union members suffering from tuberculosis, cancer, leukemia and heart ail- 
ments have been restored to health through the medical services and research 
in medical training at the CITY OF HOPE. A considerable number of mem- 
bers of CIO unions are presently utilizing the facilities of the CITY OF 
HOPE. These services are rendered without cost to the beneficiaries. 

The battle against disease must go forward. It must be waged with every 
weapon at the command of modern medical science. The CITY OF HOPE is 
in the forefront of this fight. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations again affirms its support for 
the CITY OF HOPE National Medical Center, and urges its various affiliates 
likewise to give their support to this important work. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

DELEGATE HOUSE, San Francisco CIO Council: Brother Chairman, I 
would like to question the policy of the CIO in regard to the City of Hope 
in those areas where there are federated plans of giving in effect. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Chair calls upon, and relies heavily upon, 
the expert in this field, Brother Joe Beirne, Chairman of the CIO Community 


Services Committee. 


DELEGATE BEIRNE: I would just be repeating what I mentioned earlier 
in the week when asked about the same question. And so, in the verbatim 
record, or the daily proceedings, I am sure every delegate can read the four 
elements of our CIO work in respect to contributions. 

To put in a fifth step in regard to this particular problem of which I am 
aware, there would be no support to the City of Hope insofar as any CIO 
union would be concerned in the City of San Francisco. If the United Fund 
in San Francisco could permit the City of Hope to join the United Fund, then 
the City of Hope would be a budgeted organization of that United Fund and 
would be participating in the united drive. 

The City of Hope is not a member of the United Fund, not because it 
does not want to be a member, but because the united drives can keep out 
some organizations by their own election. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother, I think the sensible thing to do, if you 
want some information like this is to sit down with the members of that 
CIO Committee and talk the thing out. That is the logical way to do it and 
not raise it on the floor of the convention. Sit down with the Committee and 
try to get the answers with that kind of contact. 


DELEGATE HOUSE: Brother Chairman, I have tried to take that action 
in the past. In fact, Monday, when I asked the original question on the floor 
of this convention I was given an answer that did not quite satisfy the ques- 
tion that I asked. I asked the same question again today, hoping that I would 
be able to get an answer. Last Monday evening I talked to President Beirne 
who, by the way, is the President of my own International Union, and I must 
say that his answer was not forthright, and it left some doubt in my mind as 
to what the procedure of the San Francisco CIO Industrial Union Council 
should be. 

Now, possibly I should elaborate to some extent upon the circumstances. 
Let me go on record here as not wanting to put the CIO and the Executive 
Board in an embarrassing position in regard to the City of Hope, because 
I know of the affair that is taking place tonight. I also know of the Con- 
vention Call that was issued. It looked more like it was the Call of the 
City of Hope instead of the CIO. But, the thing that I am trying to get at 
is this: In the Bay Area we have supported to an almost unanimous position 
the federated plan of giving. The City of Hope has been asked to submit a 
budget to the federated plan of giving, and through a member of the City 
of Hope we received an answer that the budget that the City of Hope asked 
for from the San Francisco federated fund was far in excess of anything 
that the federated plan and San Francisco could go along with. 

Therefore, they were rejected from the federated plan of giving. Now, 
the City of Hope comes around and is making individual solicitations from 
various local unions and the Councils are very much opposed to it. 

However, across the Bay in Oakland and Contra Costa they have had 
the same problem. Contra Costa endorsed it. Alameda and Oakland refused 
to do it, and San Francisco refused to do it, yet the City of Hope goes around 
to the various individual unions, gives a pitch to them and is enlisting their 


support. 
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Now, I would like to have this convention consider an amendment to 
the resolution that the City of Hope be urged to affiliate with the federated 
plans in those areas where federated plans are in effect. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Well, Brother, your amendment is obviously 
out of order. Under the rules of the convention you can only turn down 
a resolution and send it back to the Committee. Therefore, we have to act 
on the resolution as reported out. 

It seems to me that this is the kind of problem you do not try to work 
out on the floor of the National Convention of a parent labor union. These 
are administrative problems which you ought to try to channelize through 
the various subcommittees of CIO dealing in a specialized field. The problem 
you have in San Francisco is not something that you alone have. These 
are practical union problems. There are agencies in different communities 
that cannot get the kind of arrangement with the federated plan of giving 
that they want. The thing to do is to try to help to work that thing out. 
You can’t settle it here, and I think that when you ask a question you 
always have to run the risk of getting an answer you would not like. And 
I think Brother Beirne has given a good answer and it reflects CIO basic 
policy on this matter. I understand you are speaking as an officer of the 
Council and not as an officer of the CWA. 

On the resolution, all those signify by saying aye. Opposed, no. 

The resolution is adopted. 

. . . The resolution was adopted with one dissenting vote. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: We will recess now until 9:30 in the morning. 


I urge you all to be on time. 
... At 4:45 o’clock p. m. the convention was adjourned until 9:30 o’clock 


a. m., Friday, December 10, 1954. 


FIFTH DAY—-FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA—DECEMBER 10, 1954 


The convention was called to order at 9:50 o’clock a. m. by President 


Reuther. 
Delegate Joe Bonno, UAW-CIO, sang the National Anthems of the United 


States and Canada. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were received: 
New York, December 3, 1954 

Walter Reuther, 
President Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Convention Headquarters, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

As a valued member of the NAACP’s Board of Directors will you extend to 
the 1954 Annual Convention of the CIO our very warm greetings for the most 
fruitful of all annual meetings. It would be utterly superfluous for us to 
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attempt to spell out the perilous balance in which our nation and the world 
exist today militarily, internationally, economically, and racially. Our nation 
is beginning to wake up to the peril of tactics of fear and smear. But there 
is a dangerous minority both in the United States Senate and the nation at 
large who would still use class, racial, religious, political and other schisms 
for cold-bloodedly selfish purposes. The only remedy in the past, the present 
and the future is courageous, enlightened and loyal leadership such as the 
CIO and organized labor are increasingly supplying. We are proud that the 
CIO and the NAACP have fought shoulder to shoulder for a better America 


and that results are beginning to be seen. 
Walter White, NAACP. 





Washington, D. C., December 3, 1954 


Walter Reuther, President CIO, 
CIO Convention, 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 
On behalf of Americans for Democratic Action, we send our warmest 


greetings to the 16th Convention of the CIO. Our long association with the 
CIO in the battle for liberal principles in the United States and throughout 
the world has been a source of the greatest satisfaction to ADA. You have 
demonstrated that not only liberalism but humanitarian democracy itself 
depend in large measure on free, vigorous, militant and responsible labor 
movements such as the CIO. Our best wishes for your continued success. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
National Co-chairman, ADA. 


James B. Carey, 
CIO Convention, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Warmest greetings, best wishes, officers, delegates, National Convention. 
Regret urgent business Geneva prevents attending Convention. Creation fair 
conditions employment and higher living standards which contribute towards 
lasting peace is due in no small part to efforts of organizations like CIO 
whose aims for social progress have much in common with ILO. Progress 
towards American unity encouraging all friends of labor everywhere. Wish 
successful Convention. 

David Morse, Director General, 
International Labour Office. 


Walter Reuther, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eight million British trade unionists enrolled in the ranks of the Trades 


Union Congress send their most cordial greetings across the Atlantic to fellow 
trade unionists on the occasion of the Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. We have watched with friendly interest the devel- 
opments in the trade union movement of the United States of America during 
the past twelve months. We look forward with hopeful expectation to the 
further strengthening of an already powerful movement. We admire the 
many impressive achievements of your unions in uplifting the living standards 
of American workers. We recognize the massive contribution your organiza- 
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tion has so generously made of its time, its treasury and its talent to 
strengthen the cause of democratic trade unionism in every corner of the 
free world. We respect the memory of Philip Murray and Allan Haywood, 
whose self-sacrificing work for trade unionism is now marked by honored 
memorials in their birthplace in our island. We are confident in the knowl- 
edge that your movement shares with ours a determination never to surrender 
its ideals before the threats of tyrants no matter from what quarter they may 
come or with what weapons they attack. We salute the officers, Executive 
Board and delegates assembled at the CIO Convention, and wish them the 
most successful outcome of their deliberations. 

Sir Vincent Tewson, General Secretary, 

British Trades Union Congress. 





Walter P. Reuther, President; James B. Carey, Secretary, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

On behalf of the League for Industrial Democracy dedicated for the last 
half century to education for increasing democracy in all aspects of our com- 
mon life, may we extend our heartiest congratulations to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations on its magnificent past achievements and wish it 
continued success in its efforts toward greater labor unity, and toward the 
increasing well being of all Americans and a freer and more peaceful work. 

For the L.I.D., Nathaniel M. Minkoff, President, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Vice President, 

Joseph Schlossberg, Treasurer, 

Harry W. Laidler, Executive Director. 





New York, N. Y., December 7, 1954 
_ Walter Reuther, President CIO 

CIO Convention, 

Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

On behalf of the Jewish Labor Committee and its affiliates we extend 
fraternal greetings to you and the delegates in convention assembled. May 
your deliberation result in greater strength and influence throughout the 
country and increased benefits to the men and women you represent. The 
stronger you are the stronger our democracy. The greater your influence 
the more secure all Americans are in their right to human dignity, welfare 
and social progress. Your fight for equality of opportunity for all regardless 
of race, creed or color served as an example to the rest of the community. 
Your uncompromising opposition to totalitarians both on the right and the 
left are an inspiration to freedom loving people the world over. 

Adolph Held, Chairman 
Jewish Labor Committee. 





New York, N. Y., December 9, 1954 
Walter Reuther, 
President Congress of Industrial Organizations in Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 
The Negro Labor Committee organized in 1935 and with which are affil- 
iated progressive AFL and CIO Unions in New York City, sends you fraternal 
greetings and best wishes for a successful Convention. In the struggle be- 
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tween democracy and totalitarianism of every hue, we stand shoulder to 
shoulder with you on the side of democracy and freedom. May every decision 
reached in the Convention aid and help in bringing all workers regardless 
of craft, color or creed, closer to the day of our final emancipation. 

Negro Labor Committee, 

Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman. 





We are conscious of the importance of your Convention this year, knowing 
that it will not only mark a milestone in CIO’s fight for full employment, civil 
rights, enlarged education possibilities, world peace, and international cooper- 
ation, but that it will also mark another step forward to the merger of the 
two American labor movements. 

Accept, therefore, our warmest greetings for a successful Convention and 
also for success in the future activities of your organization. We have great- 
est interest in CIO, as is shown again and again in our union paper, the 
“Gewerkschaftliche Rundschau,” under the heading of ‘International Labor 
Movement.” We know from the ICFTU that CIO is helping financially as 
well as morally beyond the borders of the United States our brothers and 
sisters of other colors in South America, and thus gives its contribution to the 
expansion of the free world labor movement. 

Again, please accept our best wishes for a successful Convention of your 
organization and for your future work. 

With warmest regards, and in international cooperation. 

Karl Maisel, 
Austrian Trade Federation. 





Unfortunately, it is not now possible for us to arrange for a representative 
to attend as a fraternal delegate the days you have your Convention. Our 
people are tied up with wage negotiations. 

However, we note your invitation with great satisfaction and we shall be 
very pleased to do our best to send representatives to your organization at 
any later occasion that may occur. 

Thorbjorn Carlsson, 
International Secretary, 
L. O. (Swedish Federation of Labor). 





With warm greetings and best wishes for a very successful Convention. 
Yours fraternally, 
E. C. Tabone, President, 
General Workers’ Union, Malta. 





We thank you for your letter of November 11, 1954, in which you invite 
us to participate in the Convention of the CIO on December 6 to 10. 

After our Frankfurt Convention we shall have to take care of a number of 
important questions. A lot of work has been left over and must be finished. 
I am just this instant leaving for Paris to attend a meeting of the ICFTU 
Executive Board. 

I ask you therefore to understand that this time we are obliged to refrain 
from sending myself or one of my colleagues of the Executive Committee to 
Los Angeles. Please excuse this decision, the only reason for which is our 
overload of work. 
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I avail myself of this opportunity to express to you my full friendship for 
your organization, the CIO. I hope that your Convention will be a complete 
success for your organization and for American labor. All my best wishes to 
you. 

Please express to the Convention our friendship and best wishes in my 
name as well as that of the German Trade Union Confederation. 

With best regards, fraternally, 

Walter Freitag, President, 
Executive Committee, 
DGB (German Confederation of Trade Unions). 





I want to express to your great CIO Convention the fraternal greetings of 
millions of workers deprived of their right to do so by their communist 
masters. I want to assure you that these workers of the Soviet-ruled coun- 
tries of Europe are following closely the activities of the American trade 
union movement because they know that freedom is indivisible and the result 
you achieve here must and will be theirs, too, in due time. 

Let me express the hope which, I am sure, we all have in common—that 
through the traditional solidarity of the trade union movement all over the 
world, freedom to the oppressed will soon return. 

Stefan Gacki, Vice President, 
International Center of Free Trade. 
Unionists in Exile. 





Along with our gavel of Philippine mahogany, please accept our best 
wishes and fraternal greetings to your great organization, which is cham- 
pioning the cause of the American toiling people and the free workers of the 
whole world. 

Jose J. Hernandez, General Secretary, 
Philippine Trade Union Council. 





Our delegate is leaving for Los Angeles. In the meanwhile, please accept 
our fervent best wishes for the success of this important convention. We 
shall continue to do all we can for the unity of the democratic workers of 
the American Hemisphere under the banner of bread, peace, and liberty. 

Eddy Alvarez, Secretary General 
Costa Rican Confederation of Labor— 
Rerum Novarum. 





UGTT joins you in your convention. 
Ahmed Ben Salah, General Secretary, 
Tunisian General Federation of Labor. 





Mr. Frank P. Walsh, president of the NZFL, has been appointed to attend 
your convention as a fraternal delegate. We wish your convention all the 
best in its efforts in the struggle for economic and social progress, and 
international cooperation of all the democratic and suppressed people for 
world peace. 

Fraternally yours, 
K. Baxter, Secretary, 
New Zealand Federation of Labour. 
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Best wishes for the success of your deliberations and cordial greetings. 
COASI (Argentine Free Labor Committee in Exile) | 





Many thanks for your kind invitation. We are delegating Brother Harald 


Eriksen as our representative. 
Konrad Nordahl, President, 


Norwegian Federation of Labor. 





We are sending our Deputy General Secretary, Dr. Storti, to your Con- 
vention. Greetings. 
Giulio Pastore, Secretary General, 
Italian Confederation of Labor (CISL). 





Moshe Bitan appointed Histadrut representative to your Convention. 
Fraternally, 
Mordecai Namir, General Secretary, 
Histadrut (Israel General Federation of Labor). 





Solidarity and best wishes for success. 
Christian Trade Unionists of Central Europe. 





Warmest greetings and best wishes for success. 
D. C. Granado, General Secretary, 
Trinidad & Tobago Federation of Trade Unions. 





On the occasion of your Convention the Czechoslovak free trade unionists 
send you fraternal greetings and sincere wishes for every success in your 
deliberations. We, living in freedom in democratic countries throughout the 
world, and our brothers behind the Iron Curtain (via Radio Free Europe, 
Voice of America, and other stations), shall follow your Convention with a 
profound interest. 

American labor is very sensitive to restrictions of trade union rights and 
freedoms, both in the national and international scenes. In bringing you 
the greetings of the free Czechoslovak trade unionists, and of our brothers 
in Communist Czechoslovakia who are unable to express their feelings at 
the moment, we would like to state our appreciation for your uncompromis- 
ing struggle against Communism, and urge you to continue it till the final 
victory, which will mark the brightest day of every working man and woman \ 
throughout the world. 

Czechoslovak Free Trade Union Federation in Exile. 





The voice of your great meeting must be the voice of freedom-loving 
workers all over the world. Your voice of freedom will speak also for those 
millions of workers behind the Iron Curtain. Through the United States 
Information Service, we are sending you an embroidered banner in token 
of our respect and warmest friendship to your organization. May God bless 
you and your workers with eternal freedom and peace. 

Fung Hoi Chiu, Secretary General, 
Hong Kong & Kowloon Trades Union Council. 
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On behalf of the two million trade union members in the Coordinating 
Committee of Japanese trade unions affiliated with the ICFTU, we send you 
our fraternal greetings on the occasion of your 16th Constitutional Conven- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles. We wish it had been possible to send a rep- 
resentative to your Convention to convey our greetings in person. 

We believe it is increasingly important to establish effective bonds of 
international brotherhood and trade union solidarity. Although the condi- 
tions in our two countries are different, the problems facing the workers are 
much the same and we, too, are engaged in a struggle for peace and social 
justice. Any advance which your organization is able to make benefits not 
only your own members but workers in this and other countries. 

We are at the stage of consolidating our organization and of bringing 
the hopeful message of democratic trade unionism to millions of Japanese 
workers; in this task, we are helped and encouraged by contact with other 
democratic trade unions—both directly and under the banner of the ICFTU, 
whose slogan of Bread, Peace and Freedom is an inspiration to us all. 

Once again, we send you our fraternal greetings and our best wishes for 
a successful Convention. 

Fraternally yours, 
Ushitaro Okamoto, Chairman, 
Coordinating Committee of the Japanese 
Trade Unions Affiliated with the ICFTU. 





Fraternal greetings from the Italian workers of the UIL, who have 
always closely followed your fight for the defense of the workers’ rights. 
Gino Manfron, 
Italian Union of Labor (UIL) 


REPORT OF APPEALS COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I call upon the chairman of the Appeals Com- 
mittee, the distinguished President of the Paperworkers Union, Harry Sayre. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SAYRE: Brother Chairman, fellow delegates: 
The Appeals Committee has met and made itself available for the considera- 
tion of any appeals directed to this Convention. In view of the fact that there 
have been no appeals addressed to the Convention, the Appeals Committee 
has nothing further to report. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the report of the Chairman of 
the Appeals Committee. What is your pleasure? 


DELEGATE BLOCK, IUE-CIO: I move that it be adopted. 
... The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I call upon the Secretary of the Committee on 
Constitution, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Communication Workers, 
Brother Werkau. 

REPORT OF CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WERKAU: The Committee met under the 
Chairmanship of Frank Rosenblum, and respectfully reports to the Conven- 
tion as follows: 
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The Committee does not propose any changes in the present Constitution 
of the CIO as adopted at Cleveland in 1953. Accordingly, the Committee 
recommends that the Constitution of the CIO adopted in Cleveland in 1953 
be readopted as of this date, December 10th, 1954, without change. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Constitution is Frank Rosenblum, 
ACWA, and the Secretary is C. W. Werkau, CWA. The other members of the 
Committee are: 


Leonard Woodcock, UAW T. M, McCormick, OWIU 

C. F. Rothery, NABET A. T. Stephens, Packinghouse 
Gladys Dickason, ACWA Alvin E, Heaps, RWDSU 

Harry Block, IUE Desmond Walker, URWA 
Michael DeCicco, Furniture Russell J. Taylor, Shoeworkers 
Cecil Martin, Gas, Coke I. W. Abel, Steelworkers 

Lewis McCracken, Glass A. F, Kojetinsky, Steelworkers 
John Yancey, GCEOC Jack Rubenstein, Textile 
Kenneth O’Dell, Insurance Gastav Faber, Transport Workers 
John Blackburn, Lithographers James Horst, Transport Workers 
Ross D. Blood, IUMSWA Harold J. Straub, Utility 

M. Hedley Stone, NMU Paul Krebs, New Jersey IUC 
Ralph B. Novak, ANG Jacob C. Clayman, Ohio IUC 


Mr. President, I move adoption of the committee’s report. 
. .. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committees on Constitution and Appeals be dismissed with the enthusiastic 
thanks of this Convention. 

. .. The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair calls upon the Committee on Resolu- 
tions to continue its report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Resumed) 


Committee Secretary Curran continued the report of the committee as 
follows: 
Resolution No. 2 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES 


Recent events have provided additional dramatic evidence in support of 
CIO demands for guaranteed annual wages. During the past year many 
huge, wealthy corporations have made very high profits while their workers 
have suffered severely from short workweeks or total unemployment. 

Steel corporations operated profitably month after month at from two- 
thirds to three-fourths capacity, with corresponding loss of wages by their 
employees. In electrical manufacturing, employment dropped substantially, 
but corporate earnings continued good. 

Profits of the major automobile corporations are above last year’s levels 
while unemployed auto workers by the tens of thousands give bitter testimony 
to the consequences of the industry’s irresponsible production, employment 
and recruitment policies. 

While big corporate management by and large felt prosperous, workers 
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were again haunted by the fear of unemployment, and millions were without 
jobs for short or long periods although eagerly seeking work and a decent 
livelihood. 

Just as falling farm incomes caused unemployment in the farm machinery 
industry, so lay-offs and short workweeks in industrial centers led to further 
declines in demand for farm products and therefore in many farm prices. 
Stores and service establisments likewise felt the pinch, and many students 
were unable to obtain part-time or full-time jobs. Small manufacturing 
concerns and salesmen found themselves helpless victims of the policies 
pursued by giant corporations intent on their own profit figures, regardless 
of the effects on others less fortunately situated. The nation’s total output 
fell substantially, instead of expanding to provide productive work for all 
people willing and able to work. Billions of dollars of potential wealth were 
lost, and lost forever. 

This gigantic waste of human lives and wealth must be stopped. Yet busi- 
ness leaders are not greatly concerned about it, for they do not feel the eco- 
nomic loss involved. Some have even stated that the unemployed could find 
jobs if they would only go and look for them—this when more than three 
million workers were vainly looking for employment and factory hiring rates 
were at record lows. 

The spectacle of business complacency about unemployment has increased 
public support for labor’s desire for guaranteed annual wages. Among 
workers, indignation has been intensified, and our members have become 
more determined than ever that employers must be made to bear more of 
the costs of unemployment. 

Reflecting this determination, many CIO unions have further developed 
their specific proposals for establishing guaranteed annual wage plans through 
collective bargaining. The United Automobile Workers-CIO have made 
guaranteed wages their number one demand for negotiations with ‘major 
automobile producers in the spring of 1955, and many other CIO unions 
include this type of program in their list of bargaining goals. 

The plans developed by our unions are practical and geared to the specific 
conditions of the industries in which they operate. They take account of 
the problems confronting business, and in many cases state clearly that the 
employer’s liability shall be limited to a certain percent of his current pay- 
roll. Such a limited liability approach is the answer of major CIO unions 
to the argument that guaranteed wage plans would result in an impossible 
burden. As a means of minimizing costs to employers, CIO unions likewise 
propose that guaranteed wage payments be integrated with unemployment 
insurance. The guaranteed wage payment due a particular worker would 
thus be reduced by unemployment benefits he receives. 

The CIO unions pressing for the guaranteed annual wage have developed 
their proposals with full consideration, too, of their effects on the economy 
as a whole. They are firmly convinced their proposals are sound, practical 
and desirable from the standpoint of the whole community as well as the 
interests of their own members. They are determined to win the guaranteed 
wage and will not be swerved from that objective. They are fully prepared, 
however, to give serious consideration to constructive suggestions from man- 
agement regarding the implementing machinery. 

Surely corporate management has an obligation to join in such discus- 
sions and to seek to work out mutually satisfactory solutions. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

The CIO once more endorses the efforts of affiliates to negotiate guaran- 
teed annual wage agreements. We pledge our wholehearted support to any 
of our unions engaged in a struggle to achieve this common goal. 

We recognize that all workers have a common interest in seeing that large 
employers accept responsibility for providing regular employment, or failing 
that, regular wages. Not only workers but the entire nation will benefit 
when the great industrial companies are impelled by the stimulus of wage 
guarantees to plan for stable employment and to support government poli- 
cies directed towards encouraging economic stability. 

While we have never claimed that guaranteed wages are a cure-all, they 
are an important lever for raising the sights of business leadership so that 
their planning takes into account the needs of the workers in their plants 
and of the entire community for a steady flow of income and purchasing 
power. We have confidence that American ingenuity and enterprise can find 
ways to provide continuous employment to the great majority of workers 
in factories, offices, and other types of establishments, preserving free choice 
of jobs but assuring decent family income, so the fear of want will increas- 
ingly be lifted from American homes. 

Our nation’s victory over insecurity at home will warm the hearts of our 
friends abroad, and will provide renewed assurance that our common battle 
for democratic progress will succeed. The Communists have always argued 
that unemployment is inevitable under capitalism and will lead to its over- 
throw. We could provide no more convincing answer to their dangerous 
doctrines than concrete evidence that American industry, through voluntary 
agreements with free trade unions, has adopted plans that recognize the 
right of workers to steady incomes and that give industry an impelling in- 
centive to regularize employment as part of a healthy and expanding eco- 
nomic system, within the framework of ever-stronger democratic institutions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 


adoption, and I so move. 
... The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I might say, I think this is a kind of resolution 
where we have had sufficient discussion, and now what we need is more action. 
I think that is what we are going to get at the bargaining tables in the 
period ahead. 

Are there any further remarks? Hearing none, all those in favor of 
adopting the resolution on the guaranteed annual wage, signify by saying aye; 
opposed? 

The ayes have it, and it is carried unanimously. 


Resolution No. 39 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The peoples of the world must deal with two potential explosions. One 
is thermonuclear. The other is the revolt of a billion and a half people who 
hunger both for food and for freedom. The first means death on an un- 
precedented scale; the second can mean new life in a freer, more secure, more 
peaceful world. 

In this kind of world, our foreign policy must be based on the decent 
aspirations of people everywhere—to live in peace, friendship and harmony 
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with those of other lands, working in brotherhood to raise living standards, 
to promote freedom and to achieve personal security. 

Instead of progressing in that direction, the present Administration in 
its first 23 months achieved an impressive record for vacillating and con- 
tradictory policies. Threatening some of those we need as allies, ignoring 
others, these policies at once confused America and our friends abroad, and 
gave comfort and advantage to the enemies of democracy. 

The loss of at least half of Indo-China to the Communists should be a 
serious lesson to all of us. Military aid and spectacular military bravery 
failed to save Indo-China, as earlier they had failed to save China. To win, 
the free world must mobilize the support of the minds and hearts, as well as 
the arms of the people. 

Bold action is needed to regain ground lost since January 1953, when the 
Eisenhower Administration adopted a policy described as “seizing the initia- 
tive”—and promptly lost the initiative both in Southeast Asia and in Europe. 

Our attempt to counter-balance in some degree the real disaster in Indo- 
China by a Southeast Asia Treaty Organization is thus far more shadow than 
substance, since most of the major free Asian countries have declined to join.- 

In Europe, the attempt to threaten and coerce France into the precise 
type of European unity specified by our State Department backfired so badly 
that only the patient understanding and realism of European countries saved 
the unity of the free peoples in that area. 

In Africa, our silence is interpreted by millions of subjugated people 
struggling for freedom, self-government and economic justice as acquiescence 
in, and support for, attempts to perpetuate social, economic and political 
injustice. 

In the United Nations, the United States representatives have too often 
made verbal attacks on the Russians a substitute for constructive action. An 
adequate world-wide program of economic development and technical assist- 
ance would realize more benefits than our verbal blows have done. Through 
such a program, we can quiet deep suspicion, fear and hatred; we can win 
the friendship and support of the peoples of the under-developed countries. 
As we do this, we shall undermine and destroy the effectiveness of Com- 
munist propagandists and aggressors. 

While Russia misses no occasion to play up and enlarge every possible 
cause and symptom of disunity in the West, United States policy does not 
take advantage of the same stresses and clashes of interest elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in Asia. 

While the Communists continue with new subtlety and skill their attempts 
to isolate us from the free and uncommitted peoples of the world, such Re- 
publicans as Senator Knowland, whether inadvertently or unintentionally, 
likewise play the same Communist game. 

The free world needs a positive program for constructive world leader- 
ship. CIO welcomes recent post-election evidence of a new willingness by 
the Administration to establish a bi-partisan foreign policy and to turn its 
back on the handful of military adventurers who would risk throwing the 
United States into preventive war. 

Such an affirmative program for peace, freedom and security can win 
the support of the peoples of the world, who desperately wish to avert a 
World War III that will bring about the collapse of civilization in the radio- 
active rubble of total war. But such a program must be developed by the 
people themselves. 
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Foreign Operations Administration 
The CIO is proud of the energetic, moral and organizational support it 


gave to the Marshall Plan and its successor agencies. We have proved our 
complete belief in the moral responsibility and enlightened self-interest of 
the world’s richest nation providing economic aid to hungry, war-torn or 
under-developed countries. 

We deplore a continuous and disturbing trend begun under the previous 
Administration and accentuated under the present Administration, away 
from the economic aspects of the foreign aid program and a turning toward 
the military aspects, a trend toward “guns, not butter,” on the false and 
dangerous premise that we cannot afford both military aid for defense and 
economic aid for the positive peace offensive that must be waged. 

We have opposed this shortsighted trend in the past; we shall continue 
to oppose it. Economic stagnation and low living standards in large areas 
of the world are a constant source of Communist and other totalitarian 
dangers. They render extremely precarious every investment in purely mili- 
tary security. 

CIO is conscious of the need for the free nations of the world to be strong 
enough to defend their freedom. This includes military strength, but is not 
limited to it. We have warned against the futility of fighting Communism 
successfully in the long run by giving guns alone to peoples who need both 
guns and help in acquiring a decent stake in economic progress of their 
countries. 

Arms aid is wasted in the long run when given to those who would use 
it, not to defend freedom, but to impose reactionary regimes or attempts to 
continue colonial despotism. 

The CIO believes that the Foreign Operations Administration must de- 
velop and implement definite, concrete means of expanding the economies 
of the free and uncommitted areas of the world. Restrictive economic prac- 
tices obstruct the economic capacity of these countries to meet their military 
requirements. They permit powerful employer interests to deny to workers 
and consumers the benefits of modern technological progress. Such practices 
must be discharged and replaced by healthy free competition. 

To the extent that the foreign aid program has attempted to bring about 
a better economic and social climate in Europe, it has been obliged to give 
some recognition to the overwhelming importance of the free labor move- 
ments as a basic part of any free and democratic society in our modern 
technological age. 

Yet, the amount of recognition given to labor by FOA is far from sufficient. 
This is particularly true in the programming of the immense funds that have 
been spent. In countries having governments responsive to the needs of the 
people and strong free labor unions, funds have been well spent in making 
European economic life healthier, more attractive, to the millions of needy. 
In countries where the government is blind to the people’s needs, where labor 
unions are weak, badly split and often Communist-dominated, funds have 
been used too often to re-establish prewar “normalcy”, with all its unattrac- 
tive cartels, monopolistic and feudal practices and its deep-rooted crises. 

American attempts to apply abroad the discredited “trickle-down” theory 
of prosperity which has been rejected at home have not helped to win back 
the millions who, in blind desperation, still listen to the false promises of 
Communist propaganda, particularly in France and Italy. 
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The countries with strong free labor movements have least to fear from 
internal Communism; yet, too little has been done by FOA to strengthen 
democratic unions in the crisis countries. 

American aid has too often been used to strengthen conservative, in- 
effectual political groupings whose reactionary protection of outmoded tax 
systems which spare the rich and soak the poor, have tragically limited the 
possibility of real social advance. 

Not enough emphasis has been given to the need for low-cost housing 
for the workers of Europe. FOA, and its predecessor agencies, have been 
too slow in working with the non-Communist trade unions in this important 
field. 

Much has been said in the past six years about the need for modernizing 
European industry by increasing productivity. But not enough has been done 
to assure labor enthusiasm for a productivity program by guarantees that 
the workers will participate in the benefits of this program, both by law and 
by collective bargaining. 

To a great extent, the Benton-Moody amendments, made part of the 
Mutual Security Bills in 1951 and 1952, have remained a dead letter. The 
repeatedly stated intent of Congress has been set aside by management- 
minded diplomats eager to please cartel-minded management in Europe. 
They have violated the spirit of the law by giving aid and placing contracts 
without regard for the law’s directive to promote genuine competition and 
strengthen free labor unions. 

It is high time that American foreign policy makers re-evaluate their 
programs and accept the fact that freedom’s decisive fight is to win the 
allegiance of the millions of men and women the world over, who no longer 
will passively accept injustice and who are determined to win a greater 
measure of economic justice and security. 

The American labor movement has accepted the proposal that experts 
from its ranks be assigned to specific FOA posts. Properly used, the training 
and experience of these trade unionists can strengthen an American foreign 
economic policy attuned to the needs of the people. The CIO will guard 
vigilantly against the submergence of this purpose in any unimaginative 
“business as usual” program. . 

Abroad, as at home, CIO will continue to urge and actively support every 
positive step toward the achievement of higher living standards and the devel- 
opment of an economic social climate in which democratic institutions can 
take root and flourish. The survival of free men depends in large measure 
on the right of people everywhere to equitably share and enjoy the abundance 
which modern technology makes possible. 


Europe 

We recognize that the economic and political unity which will preserve, 
strengthen or build democracy in the nations of Western Europe cannot be 
imposed from outside. It will be developed only by the peoples and their 
governments. 

We applaud the constructive results achieved by the initiative demon- 
strated by British and French statesmen in the recent negotiations on Euro- 
pean unity. Britain for the first time in peace, formally joined the European 
community, thus giving needed reassurance to a France three times ravaged 
by a militarized Germany. French agreement to the restoration of German 
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sovereignty and to German participation in the defense of Western Europe 
brings closer the achievement of European unity. 

Because of our continuing close fraternal relations with the free unions 
of both countries, CIO knows and sympathizes with the deep-rooted appre- 
hension felt by both French and German workers whenever plans for rearma- 
ment of Germany fail to prohibit specifically the return to power of the 
historically dangerous German military caste. 

The best guarantee against such a return of militarism lies in strong, 
democratic institutions in Germany and particularly in a strong and free 
democratic trade union movement. 

We pledge our full support to the German trade unions in resisting any 
assault upon their freedom or interference with the exercise of their eco- 
nomic and political rights. 

We reaffirm our belief that the principles of the European Coal and Steel 
Community should be extended to other industries. We insist that the free 
trade unions be adequately represented in all existing and future organs of 
European integration. 

We support recent moves by European unions, such as that of the Belgian 
General Federation of Labor, that call for practical measures leading to 
harmonization of social standards—such as the setting up of an international 
code for collective bargaining valid in the six countries of the Community; 
and the demand of the ICFTU affiliates in all six countries for representation 
for labor, as well as for industry and trade, in the Consumers Group of the 
Community. 

The CIO pledges its support to the free unions in their effort to eliminate 
cut-throat competition based on wage differentials between countries and 
on monopolistic practices maintained by making the lowest level of wages 
and working conditions the standard for all. We will support every attempt 
to broaden the basis of collective bargaining rights. To the degree the free 
unions are successful, they will destroy the injustice and economic weakness 
on which Communism feeds and comes to power. 

To further European economic recovery, we urge our government to pro- 
mote actively the development of plans for labor reallocation and emigration. 
We believe that Congress should adjust our own immigration laws and 
regulations to allow the United States to do its share, with other free nations, 
in contributing to solving this problem. 

While supporting a freer, more realistic, immigration policy in the United 
States, we recognize that migration is not the sole answer to the economic 
problems of these European nations. The fight against unemployment in 
several countries in Europe must be met, in large measure, by specific eco- 
nomic measures, such as higher wages and greater purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers, thus creating an expanded home market. 

In the first years after World War II, the United States achieved a posi- 
tion of world leadership in building up international trade and lowering cus- 
toms barriers. This leadership has been lost during the past year—a loss 
symbolized by the increased tariff on Swiss watches. This decision, striking 
at a vital industry, cut drastically into Swiss dollar income. It was retaliated 
immediately by a Swiss move cutting off all imports of American tobacco. 

The CIO understands the need of the Western European nations to increase 
trade, both among themselves and with other parts of the world, for expand- 
ing trade is a sign of an expanding economy. 
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But reduced aid from the United States has not been replaced by any 
serious measures for increased trade by other nations with the United States. 
For that reason alone, it would be unrealistic to expect countries whose 
economy depends on trade to give up hope of trade in non-critical items with 
the Communist lands. Desperate need inspires that hope and will ignite 
political fires in many countries around the rim of the Communist orbit. 

The denial of natural geographic markets for normally exporting coun- 
tries, both in Europe and Asia, will lead those countries into intensified 
competition elsewhere. 

The isolationist high tariff bloc within the Republican Party has prevented 
the Eisenhower Administration from putting into effect a realistic trade pro- 
gram for the United States. Such a program, designed to bolster the econ- 
omy and strengthen the purchasing power at home and abroad, is urgently 
required, provided, however, that tariff reductions shall not be destructive 
of basic American industries. 

As far as domestic economy is concerned, there must be a clear under- 
standing of our national responsibility to protect workers of any industry 
that may be hurt by one aspect of an over-all, increased trade program 
adopted in the national interest. This understanding, particularly in these 
times of widespread unemployment, a CIO official serving as a public mem- 
ber on the Randall Commission ably suggested, must be clearly stated and 
include: (1) government aid in helping convert industrial plants to other pro- 
duction; (2) aid in retraining workers; (3) special unemployment insurance 
during conversion periods; and (4) special handling of older workers near 
retirement age. These recommendations incorporated into legislation and 
introduced into the 83rd Congress by Sen. Kennedy and Reps. Williams and 
Eberharter have the wholehearted support of the CIO. 

CIO further urges that foreign trade agreements be based upon natural 
advantages such as traditional national skills and resources, rather than 
substandard wage scales. We urge that international fair labor standards 
be applied, particularly to articles for which tariff reductions are sought. 
CIO feels that the gains from maintaining and increasing the level of foreign 
trade must be shared by those producing the goods. We are not interested 
in a program which would simply enrich speculative importers or profiteers 
from forced labor. We look to the day when an international Fair Labor 
Standard treaty can be negotiated, including wages, hours and the right of 
workers to organize and bargain collectively through unions of their own 
choice. 

As part of a world trade program, measures to help stabilize the raw 
material market are needed to aid in the economic advance of the under- 
developed countries. 


Spain 

The United States government has taken the initiative in making a 
military and economic agreement with the Spanish dictator, Franco. The 
CIO expresses its clear conviction that the United States, having made this 
agreement, has a moral responsibility to show the world it‘is not putting its 
stamp of approval on that dictatorship, thus answering Communist propa- 
ganda that does real damage to the allied cause. Likewise, morality requires 
that we continue to press for return of basic democratic rights to the poverty- 
stricken, exploited people under Spanish dictatorship. 

The CIO will continue to give full support to the Spanish people’s fight 
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against despotism, to their democratic organizations, particularly the two 
trade union groups: the General Workers Union (UGT) and the Basque 
Catholic Labor Solidarity (STV). 


Greece 

The Greek government, which was given substantial United States aid in 
its succesful fight against Communist aggression, is steadily becoming more 
hostile to democratic organizations, notably toward the activities of the 
Greek free trade unions. 

If this trend continues, Greece will again be increasingly vulnerable to 
Communist internal subversion as shown by the November 1954 municipal 
elections in which the Communists made gains. Our national interest lies 
with the Greek people in helping strengthen their democratic principles, poli- 
cies and organizations. 


Austria : 

The CIO pays tribute to the Austrian labor movement for its courageous 
and successful resistance to reaction and to Communism. Despite the diffi- 
culties under which the Austrian trade unions have struggled in a country 
nearly half under Soviet military occupation, their determined stand strength- 
ens our admiration and support for the Austrian people in their heroic efforts 
to win back national independence. 


Iron Curtain Countries 

The CIO extends its warmest feelings of friendship and sympathy to the 
millions of people ground under the heel of Soviet oppression between the 
Baltic and the Black Seas. Like the peoples of Russia themselves, they 
suffer from the rule of terror of an anti-labor regime, based upon the cynical 
exploitation of those who work, the complete destruction of their rights to 
defend themselves through free trade unions, and the ever-present threat of 
forced labor or mass deportations, the concentration camp system and the 
execution of political dissenters. 

The revolts of June 17th by the heroic workers in East Berlin and Pilsen 
and other cities behind the Iron Curtain devastate forever the false claim 
of the Communists that they are the representatives of the best interest 
of the workers in the world. 

In addition to these practices, peoples of the satellite states have been 
subjected to foreign domination and exploitation by the imperialist rulers 
of the Kremlin. 

The CIO expresses its feelings of brotherhood with the heroic under- 
ground free trade unionists of those countries. We reaffirm our unshakable 
conviction that the day will come when they will be able to cast off the 
shackles of Communist dictatorship and take part in leading their people, not 
back to feudalism or autocracy, but forward to social progress and democracy. 


Africa 

In Africa, as in other great uncommitted areas of the world, we must 
clearly dissociate ourselves from colonial exploitation, racial oppression and 
other forms of despotism. We need to recognize the rising nationalism 
of the African peoples and help their development along democratic lines. The 
continent of Africa offers the democratic world an opportunity to win millions 
of devoted allies. It is also an opportunity to allow full expression of our 
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traditional abhorrence of colonialism, whether imposed by the nations of 
Western Europe or by the Soviet Union. 

The United States, which was born in revolt against colonial oppression, 
cannot and must not give aid to colonialism anywhere in the world. Such a 
policy would give strength and encouragement to those leaders in France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Portugal and South Africa, who want to accelerate 
the advance toward democratic self-government and economic and social 
development in Africa. 

We hail the growing strength of the new unions of Central and West 
Africa and of trends of action and policy leading away from the bitter dis- 
crimination that has so long been a blot on inter-racial relationships in that 
area. 

The deterioration of the situation in South Africa continues. Harsher 
measures of racial persecution are being adopted. Negro workers, who 
constitute 75 percent of South African industry, cannot strike, join unions, or 
bargain collectively. These restrictions are enforced by sadistic police and 
repressive laws. 

The Union of South Africa, under the leadership of Malan, has taken 
definite steps to spread its system of racial segregation throughout the whole 
of Africa. The Malan regime is demanding: 

1) That France, England, Belgium, Portugal and other powers join her 
in an alliance to maintain forever segregation and the supremacy of 3 million 
whites over 150 million Negroes; 

2) that no Negroes be armed for any purpose; 

3) that the British protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland be turned over to South African administration. 

In addition, the Union of South Africa maintains its defiance of the United 
Nations and the World Court decisions that Southwest Africa be treated as a 
trust area. 

In North Africa French colonial officials have long refused to recognize 
the national aspirations and the desire for social reform of the people. Al- 
though the Tunisian situation is somewhat more hopeful in light of Premier 
Mendes-France’s recent statements, the gravity of the situation requires 
immediate action. The ICFTU has pointed out that a state of general in- 
security reigns at present in Tunisia. This insecurity results from a short- 
sighted policy, leading to a vicious circle of repression and terrorism in which 
the one is used as a pretext for the other. It is imperative that the state 
of siege be lifted; those banished or imprisoned for political reasons be 
liberated; the murderers of Farhat Hached, a leading democratic trade 
unionist, be arrested and punished. The reprisals taken against hundreds 
of workers in connection with strikes should be cancelled and military rule 
in the southern territories abolished. 

We support the UGTT—the Tunisian trade union movement, an affiliate 
of the ICFTU—which has presented a democratic alternative to colonial rule. 
The UGTT is a good example of how a vigorous free labor movement can 
prevent Communists from profiting from a bad situation. The French gov- 
ernment and its agents in Tunisia must recognize the right of the Tunisian 
people freely to manage their own affairs, through the speedy recognition of 
an autonomous democratic regime. 

In Morocco, feudal colonists and their functionaries have a long history 
of repression. After successfully breaking up pro-independence organizations, 
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imprisoning or banishing all their leaders and suppressing totally their means 
of expression, the French removed the Sultan and replaced him with a puppet. 

In Morocco, French colonial rulers have not hesitated to encourage Com- 
munist-led unions in order to prevent the Moroccans from forming legitimate 
trade unions. 

We believe it is essential that the United States government not only take 
a positive stand on the question of a fair hearing of Morocco’s dispute before 
the United Nations, but also work diligently for a prompt settlement in a 
manner consistent with the highest principles of justice. 

Specifically, at this session of the General Assembly, we request the U. S. 
delegation work for an extensive and honest discussion of this question, with 
the objective of achieving a precise plan for affording Morocco its independ- 
ence at the earliest possible moment. 

Specifically, we suggest the following positive program: 

1) Our State Department should work assiduously to encourage the Union 
of South Africa and European colonial powers to adopt progressive social, 
economic and political policies to help enable the African peoples to move 
toward full democratic self-government, or to participate equally in the gov- 
ernments which rule them. 

2) We demand immediate recognition of the right of African workers to 
organize freely and to bargain collectively with their employers. 

3) We urge our government to facilitate and assist in developing profound 
regional social and economic programs in Africa. 

4) It is obvious that the rapid economic development of Africa will require 
vast quantities of outside technical assistance and capital for decades. It, 
therefore, is in the interest of their peoples to encourage private capital to 
invest in African enterprises under terms and conditions which promote the 
welfare of the people of their continent as well as provide fair returns for 
investors. A basic objective of this technical assistance and capital invest- 
ment should be, also, the progressive schooling and training of Africans to 
participate effectively in the operation and management of business enter- 
prises. 

5) We recommend further that United States unions and foundations 
friendly to labor and to international peaceful cooperation establish labor, 
public health, educational and technical scholarships for Africans. A begin- 
ning might be made by assisting needy African students now studying in the 
United States. 

6) We recommend the extension of ICFTU information and advisory 
centers in Africa, along the lines of the already successful center at Accra. 


Asia 

In Asia, many of the world’s problems are in sharpest focus. Here, the 
remnants of traditional colonial imperialism, with all its inhumanity and 
basic injustice, are being succeeded, in some areas, by the equally evil im- 
perialism of the Communist aggressors. 

Hunger, privation, illiteracy, discrimination and want are commonplace. 
Yet, a burning desire for political independence, which the West must recog- 
nize, is to be found in every city and village. 

This desire, akin to that from which the American Revolution was born, 
is not of Communist origin. But the arrogant refusal of western nations 
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to recognize the desire of subjected people for complete independence, has 
led many American politicians to so brand these nationalistic movements. 

The result has been to play into the very hands of the Communists. 

When many of these nations have achieved a measure of independence, 
Western diplomats have too often failed to exercise the patience, sympathetic 
help and understanding necessary to work with these new, young and inex- 
perienced governments. In this vacuum Russian diplomats, technicians and 
propagandists have moved with great effect, which pro-democratic forces can 
and must conteract. 

We in the CIO recognize fully that Asian traditions and cultures differ 
vastly from our own. Asian democracy is no less valid because of those 
differences. To impose Western ideals, either through economic or military 
force, is as repugnant to CIO as is the imposition of the communistic mode 
of living. 

The problems of Asia are neither new nor novel. A feudal society, of 
rich land-owners and starving peasants, complicates, but cannot halt, democ- 
racy’s march. 

The tragedy of Indo-China demonstrates, beyond words, the need for 
realistic, wholesome, democratic approaches to Asia’s problems. Given a 
choice between the fact of colonial servitude and Communist promises of 
rice, land and independence, the people of Indo-China, in large part, chose 
the promises. 

The West lost Indo-China, despite gallant military heroism, because it 
did not early recognize that Asians want both freedom and bread. 

We must demonstrate by action, our enthusiastic, generous adherence to 
the Point Four idea and economic aid. By bold use of this approach, the 
cause of democracy can capture the admiration, support and understanding 
of the uncommitted peoples. 

We must rapidly expand and extend the tested, proved and successful 
work that was started in the villages of India and has shown the way to 
improve the standards of living, the health, the literacy and the economic 
strength and political responsibility of hundreds of millions of persons. 

CIO welcomes recent evidence of the Administration’s decision to go 
beyond military strength to cooperate with other nations in launching 
throughout Asia a massive economic offensive against want, fear, and in- 
security. We shall urge upon members of the 84th Congress the importance 
of adopting bold plans for such a peace offensive, implementing them with 
adequate funds. This is the most fruitful and economical investment in 
genuine peace that can be made in the world of today and tomorrow. As 
millions of men and women now trying to live on incomes of $50 a year or 
less are able to increase their standards of living, their stake in their nation, 
their government and freedom will increase. Our success in helping people 
to help themselves and each other, we believe, will be one of the most 
shining chapters in American history and will one day be recognized as hav- 
ing shown the way to the positive peace offensive that finally broke the stale- 
mate between slavery and freedom. 

We plead then for realistic, unemotional appraisals of Asian problems— 
to the end that, through the agencies of peace and brotherhood, we can avoid 
atomic warfare, yet win the wholehearted support of the Asian people and 
achieve a historic victory for democracy. 
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Latin America 

The CIO and the people of the United States have special reason to pay 
serious attention to what goes on in our neighboring countries of this hemi- 
sphere. 

The economic, social and military security of our country is closely tied 
to that of Latin America. That security is seriously threatened by present 
developments. While fear of outright invasion is justifiably less than in 
Asia or Europe, conditions within many Latin American countries are cause 
for serious concern. It is small consolation that Russia and her armies are 
far off, when the Communists have shown—dramatically, in Guatemala—that 
they are able without armies to steal the leadership of popular movements 
against reaction, misery and exploitation. 

The economic and social conditions which make countries in this hemi- 
sphere vulnerable to dictatorial movements are a danger to the United States 
as well. They are also a threat in a more direct way to the livelihood of 
our fellow citizens. Latin American economic development, which had been 
moving forward at a fair rate in the period up to 1952, has begun to slow 
down. As a result, trade with the United States has begun to decline. United 
Nations reports show that in 1953, United States exports south of the border, 
which had hit 3.5 billion dollars, equalling all of Europe and surpassing the 
combined total of our exports to Asia, Africa and Oceania, have taken a 
sharp downward turn. In fact, preliminary figures indicate that in the past 
year, that drop was close to 20 percent. To a country like the United States, 
where nearly five million people are employed in the production or handling 
of goods for foreign trade, and where unemployment is a continuous problem, 
this situation needs attention and action. The same holds true for Canada, 
where the drop in sales to Latin America is in the neighborhood of 30 percent. 

The CIO, therefore, welcomes the convening of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Conference which opened on November 22, in Rio de Janeiro. 
We hope that this conference will have brought concrete, practical and 
effective economic measures to help stabilize, develop and modernize the 
economies and the foreign trade relations of the countries of the Americas. 

Latin America has been sadly disillusioned twice during the past eighteen 
months, and we have lost much of the ground slowly gained over twenty 
years of Good Neighbor policy. In the summer of 1953, President Eisenhower 
sent a special mission to Latin America, headed by his brother, Milton. This 
mission, like the Caracas Conference which followed a few months later, 
raised many hopes, but failed to produce. If the United States delegation 
to the Rio Economic Conference fails to take substantial action, trouble in 
Latin America is certain to develop and unemployment in the United States 
is certain to increase. 

The pressing problem of vitalizing the economy of this hemisphere requires 
an over-all approach; not a pinch-penny, piecemeal, improvised substitute. 
The CIO calls for U. S. support for the 10-year investment program recom- 
mended by the United Nations and a serious attempt to reach the billion 
dollars annual investment rate. The total amount of such an investment is 
less than the production loss through one year’s unemployment in the United 
States, and will be of considerable help in increasing the market for United 
States goods. 

One of the greatest problems for the under-developed countries in this 
hemisphere, and throughout the world, is the fact that their economic life, 
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based upon one or two items either grown or extracted from the earth, is 
at the mercy of fluctuations in world market prices of these commodities. 
Those countries need special measures to help stabilize world market prices. 
Among such proposals are those of Costa Rica to the United Nations for a 
World Food Reserve, which would seek price stabilization, and the CIO’s 
proposal that the United States delegation to the conference of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade support the inclusion of such a proposal in 
the statutes of GATT and in future tariff and trade argreements. 

United States production of military and non-military items is particularly 
dependent upon the non-ferrous metals of Latin America, such as tin, copper, 
zinc and manganese. Much of our production of both arms and commercial 
goods would be seriously impaired by any upheaval in Latin America. 

United States-owned corporations play an important role in the economic, 
and often in the political life, of many Latin American countries. That role 
has too often been one of corrupt political activity, coupled with reactionary 
union-busting policies which feed the fires of Communist and Peronist-Fascist 
anti-American propaganda. 

The CIO has opposed and will continue to oppose anti-labor acts by United 
States corporations, abroad as at home. Our opposition can only strengthen 
the friendly ties with the peoples of Latin America who can and must be 
shown that a large part of United States public opinion understands and 
shares their feelings. 

In Guatemala, years of reactionary dictatorships, mistreatment of the 
Indian peasant majority, failure to begin a much-needed land reform and 
the oppression of labor, led in 1944 to a popular revolt by a people unaccus- 
tomed to the exercise of democracy and, therefore, unable to resist Com- 
munist infiltration of their new government. When the largely Communist- 
dominated Arbenz government was overthrown last July and replaced by 
that of Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, all of Latin America was aroused. 
Most of those who spoke up did so with the evident fear that the United 
States-supported Castillo Armas regime would smash the labor laws and the 
land reform, return its privileges to the United Fruit Company and generally 
“turn back the clock.” Such measures would, of course, only prepare the 
way for a new upsurge of Communism in Guatemala. 

The CIO, therefore, urged, and continues to urge, that United States cor- 
poration representatives abide by Guatemala law and devote a larger propor- 
tion of their resources to further social progress and democratic institutions 
in Guatemala. United States-owned companies that fire hundreds of pro- 
union workers who are non-Communists, or that evade taxes in the country 
in which they earn their wealth, are far more suspect than are local concerns 
engaging in the same reprehensible practices. 

Conscious of our close relationship with our neighbors, CIO sent repre- 
sentatives to Guatemala when the overthrow occurred and since has con- 
tinued, in close cooperation with ORIT (the Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation of Labor, Western hemisphere body of the ICFTU), to give every 
possible support to the young but promising free labor unions in that country 
and to urge the Castillo Armas government to permit a free development of 
labor and democracy in general in Guatemala. 

While the Communists have been pushed back or defeated by British 
intervention in British Guiana and by a vigorous new democratic labor 
leadership in the banana fields of Honduras, they are more dangerous than 
ever in other areas, such as Chile and Brazil. The other side of the same 
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totalitarian coin, Fascism, is still in power in other lands where it alternates 
between arresting Communists and making deals with them, while consistently 
arresting only those who are opposed to all dictatorships. Such is the case 
in Argentina and Venezuela. In several other countries, varying degrees of 
dictatorship continue to afflict the people. 

The CIO, confident that free labor unions are important bulwarks in the 
fight against all types of totalitarianism and against hunger and misery, 
reaffirms its support of ORIT and its determination to continue the fight 
for freedom, economic progress and full employment in the Americas, hand 
in hand with the other free unions of our hemisphere. 

This Convention proposes the following constructive Latin American pro- 
gram: 

1) Adoption and implementation of a comprehensive long-range economic 
and social plan for Latin American progress, with the principal goal of im- 
proving living and working standards of Latin American people by developing 
a well-balanced, variegated social and economic structure throughout the 
hemisphere. 

2) Financing this plan by long-term, low-rate loans and other funds pre- 
dominantly from public sources, granted exclusively for the purpose of long- 
range development. 

3) Appeal to the Latin American governments to cooperate in financing 
this plan by mobilizing dormant resources and savings within their own 
countries by proper tax reforms and other similar measures, 

4) Concrete guarantees that funds so invested, measures taken and 
reforms adopted will benefit the working populations and consumers whose 
well-being is the basis for a healthy economy. 

5) Full participation at all levels by representatives of free labor. 

6) Immediate substantial extension of the program of technical aid and 
workers’ training and exchange. 

7) Urge the United States Government to stop giving aid and favors to 
Latin American dictators and instead, to support the forces of democracy 
and free labor in their struggle for maintenance and restoration of freedom 
and human, civil and labor rights where these have been suppressed or appear 
to be in danger. 

8) Urge the United States Government and Congress to ease the difficul- 
ties in Latin American economic conditions by more liberal] tariff and price 
policies, assuring Latin American staple production a stable market in this 
country comparable with the interests of our own population. We insist 
that new trade agreements provide guarantees that any higher prices for 
those products result in correspondingly higher wages and salaries for the 
workers of Latin America. 

9) Urge that the United States Government and people, through diplomacy, 
financial policy and trade union cooperation, take every possible measure to 
encourage the land reform which is a burning necessity in large areas of the 
hemisphere. 

10) Stipulation in all contracts and agreements concluded with our South- 
ern neighbors and financed from United States public funds of provisions 
guaranteeing adequate wages and working conditions, and strict adherence 
to labor contracts and existing social and labor legislation. Any United 
States corporations or industrial concerns not pursuing enlightened and 
fair policies in Latin America damage the best interests not only of labor, 
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but of the United States. They should forfeit their right to such contracts 
and to any help by our government agencies or diplomatic representatives. 

11) The CIO welcomes the development of closer relations with the trade 
unions of Latin America. We shall continue to support economic measures 
such as keeping open the Texas City tin smelter, only smelter in the United 
States capable of handling Bolivian low-grade tin. We shall continue to 
work with the Mexican unions toward a decent and humane solution of the 
problem of Mexican migrant farm labor in the United States. We urge CIO 
affiliated unions to continue and expand their direct relations with Latin 
American unions of the same industry, and particularly in those industries 
where the same United States employer operates in both countries. 

12) The principle of equal pay for equal work should be broadened as to 
include workers in the employ of United States corporations in Latin America, 
thereby preventing American corporations from using those low wages and 
standards in Latin America to decrease the higher standards and salaries of 
the United States workers. 

This Convention affirms our profound sympathy and solidarity with the 
efforts of Latin American workers and peoples to achieve progress and com- 
plete independence, both political.and economic, in a framework of democ- 
racy and freedoms. We recognize their right to determine by democratic 
measures their own economic, social and political destiny. 


Point Four Program 

The members of CIO are proud as Americans of this country’s initiative 
in launching the inspiring Point Four approach. Technical aid, not only at 
the governmental level, but at the level of the people is a key component of 
civilization’s answer to mass hunger and misery in a world capable of tech- 
nical miracles. 

We view with alarm the Administration’s failure to follow through and 
implement the Point Four program. Administration actions tagging Point 
Four to a military security program, chopping its budget to almost invisible 
amounts, firing experienced staff and parcelling out what is left of the pro- 
gram, can only result in killing this program. 

Insidious Communist propaganda, coupled with occasional foolish state- 
ments by prominent Americans, have succeeded in identifying the United 
States with the atomic bomb in the minds of many. The best possible 
answer is to use the atomic energy to raise the living standards of under- 
developed countries. 

We, therefore, propose that as a part of its cooperation with the United 
Nations in the peaceful development of atomic energy, the United States 
promptly and decisively act to bring the peacetime benefits of atomic energy 
to the great under-developed regions of the world in as practicable a manner 
as possible. 


Free World Labor Movement 

CIO expresses its continued support and confidence in the work of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. As one of the founders 
of the ICFTU, CIO is proud of the achievements of this great instrument of 
world democracy, representing over 54 million workers in the free countries. 

CIO reaffirms its organizational and moral support of ICFTU programs, 
which have been particularly effective in the key under-developed areas of 
the world. Our voluntary contributions to the Regional Activities Fund of 
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ICFTU, plus the personal participation of CIO representatives, have aided 
in this effort. 

The CIO is confident this cooperative work of trade unions of many 
democracies demonstrates a determination to share the responsibilities and 
leadership which contribute to world peace, freedom and economic progress. 

In addition to the contact of CIO with other national federations affiliated 
to the ICFTU, many CIO unions are themselves in direct contact and 
cooperation with unions in the same industry in other lands. This coopera- 
tion is carried out through the International Trade Secretariats in each 
industry, to which almost half of CIO’s unions are affiliated. The newest 
of these International Secretariats to come into existence, the International 
Federation of Petroleum Workers, has done so largely as a result of the 
initiative and work of the CIO Oil Workers International Union. CIO unions 
in the metal trades (UAW, United Steelworkers, and International Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers) are particularly active in the International Metal- 
workers Federation and the same is true of CIO unions in several other fields. 

In addition to its general support of ICFTU regional activities, CIO par- 
ticipates even more directly in the work of ORIT (Organizacion Regional 
Interamericana de Trabajadores), ICFTU’s regional organization in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. CIO has consistently cooperated with fellow ORIT mem- 
bers from Canada to Chile in working to solve problems ranging from the 
plight of migratory Mexican workers to the re-establishment of strong free 
labor organizations following the overthrow of the Arbenz government of 
Guatemala. As always, of course, CIO has supported, and will continue to 
support, long-range programs for educational and organizational activities of 
democratic trade unionists throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

Over and above these activities, however, CIO established its own Free 
World Labor Fund in 1953, as a means of channelling funds into day-to-day 
activities in the international field. Besides its regular fund-raising activi- 
ties, this Fund is participating this year in the “Operation Reindeer” of 
CARE—a program designed to help strengthen the free unions abroad by 
providing them with food packages to be distributed to needy members and 
their families at Christmas time. 

Most important, of course, the CIO Free World Labor Fund is conducting 
special campaigns to provide unions in the under-developed countries with 
kits of materials and equipment to enable them to carry out their primary 
task of organizing the unorganized. 

This Convention, therefore, re-endorses the CIO Free World Labor Fund 
and instructs the CIO International Committee to work with all CIO affil- 
iates to fulfill the Fund’s obligations. 


COMMITTEE MEMBER CURRAN: The Committee recommends adoption 
of this resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The chair recognizes the director of the Inter- 
national Affairs Department, Victor Reuther. 


DIRECTOR REUTHER: Brother Chairman and delegates: It has become 
almost traditional in CIO Conventions that the distinguished President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs, President Potofsky, would lead off the discussion of the com- 
mittee’s report and the resolution dealing with international affairs. Only 
illness could have prevented Chairman Potofsky from being with us at this 
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convention, and I am sure it is very much in the minds of all of the dele- 
gates. Particularly at this moment they would wish him a speedy recovery 
and hope that he will soon be in our ranks once again making his important 
contribution to the CIO’s work. 

In a very real sense, the tremendous increase of CIO activity and participa- 
tion in international affairs reflects the tremendous personal interest and the 
energy which President Potofsky has put into his committee’s activity. 

And let me just call to your attention that at this convention there are 
nearly 200 foreign trade union guests from all corners of the world who have 
been sitting in listening to our deliberations; from the Continent of Europe 
there have been delegates from Italy, Germany, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Norway and the Netherlands, from Central and Latin 
America, delegates from Mexico, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Brazil, Haiti, the British West Indies, from the far off Middle 
East and Africa, Iraq, Tunisia, Egypt and Israel, from the Far East and Asia, 
from the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, Japan, Indonesia, Australia, Burma 
and Malaya. 

I would like at this time to express in behalf of the International Affairs 
Department our deep appreciation to the international unions who have co- 
operated during the course of this convention in arranging reception lunch- 
eons with the various foreign delegates to give them an opportunity to have 
more intimate contact with our convention delegates and to help interpret 
to them the important work that you are engaged in. 

Time would not permit in this convention introducing a representative 
from all of these important overseas trade union delegations. But, I should 
like to take time out to at least introduce for a bow those officially elected 
delegates who have come to this Convention from a number of the important 
countries and ask them to merely rise and take a bow. And following my re- 
marks, President Reuther will call upon the officially designated spokesman 
of the World Trade Union Organization to extend brief greetings to you. 

In far off Tunisia, where a democratic trade union movement is struggling 
under conditions that are difficult for us to imagine, where but two short years 
ago a trade union colleague with whom we worked and who participated in 
many meetings in Europe was assassinated by extremist elements in Tunisia 
because of his vigorous leadership of a fighting non-Communist, but militant, 
trade union movement; from far off Tunisia we have with us today the suc- 
cessor of this colleague who was assassinated, the highest officer of the 
Tunisian trade union movement, a member of the International Executive 
Board of our World organization, Colleague Ahmed Ben-Salah. 

From that important country ’way down under, New Zealand, the Presi- 
dent of the New Zealand Federation of Labor, Colleague Walsh. 

From the Philippine Islands, two delegates, the first representative of the 
National Labor Union of the Philippines, Ricardo Estonilo. 

And with him, representing the Philippine Trade Union Council, Delegate 
Generoso Madrigal. 

From that well unionized country of Norway is Harold Eriksen. 

As the Chairman of our Latin American Affairs, President Knight, said, it 
is perhaps significant that this representative of modern Norway, Eriksen, 
bears a very well-known name of another Eriksen who played an important 
role in discovering our country. 
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From Italy, two colleagues, one representing the Free Trade Union Center, 
UIL, Colleague Manfron. 

And the other Free Trade Union Center, CISL, Bruno Storti. 

From the National Executive Board of the Costa Rican Trade Union move- 
ment, Amado Lopez. 

There are other free trade unionists with whom we are associated who 
cannot officially represent the labor movements of their countries any more 
because they have been swallowed up behind the Iron Curtain. But, nonthe- 
less we meet with them and with them develop programs of carrying. the 
message of democratic trade unionism even beyond the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

From the former free trade union movement of Poland and now spokesman 
for the exile free trade unionists, Stefan Gacki. 

I think perhaps the force and influence of CIO in the field of international 
affairs is being felt in a manner and in a way far greater and more important 
than is fully realized in the ranks of CIO. And it is good that working 
ambassadors out of the shops, the practical trade union spokesmen are be- 
ginning to establish contact with their trade union counterparts in country 
after country around the world. 

We have adopted some very fine resolutions at this convention, but they 
are more than resolutions, they are more than words expressing lofty ideals. 
CIO is determined to breathe life and meaning into them and in a very real 
sense, if this job of establishing close contact between worker and worker 
around this world is carried out to its successful conclusion the foundation, 
the basis for world peace and understanding will be far better than it is 
today. 

As the resolution says, we have lost much ground these past eighteen 
months in world affairs. We have frightened our allies and we have not im- 
pressed our enemies, and if this condition is to be reversed then there must be 
what Senator Morse explained yesterday, there must be massive retaliation, 
not in terms of guns, tanks and planes, but massive retaliation against 
poverty, insecurity and human misery. And where are there in this world 
better people to lead that kind of positive fight than those in the ranks of our 
trade unions? 

Let me say it is significant, and I wish more of our diplomats around the 
world understood this, that in the countries of the world where free trade 
unions are strong there is no Communist threat. Even in Germany and in 
Austria, with large parts of their countries physically occupied by Soviet 
troops, because the free trade unions have kept their bases strong there is no 
real internal Communist threat. And where the free trade unions are weak, 
where poverty and misery exist there the Communist forces have the kind of 
soil in which to plant their seeds for propagation. 

And the trade union movement, when it sends its representatives out 
throughout the world, oil workers meeting oil workers, steel workers meeting 
steel workers, as they have in Chile and Bolivia, auto workers meeting with 
auto workers from other countries, as they will this very week-end in Mexico 
City, this kind of contact will do more to explain America’s hopes and aspira- 
tions in the world-wide struggle and will do more to counteract the phony 
propaganda of the Communists than all the publicized acts of the State De- 
partment. 

Time does not permit us to say all that could be said on this matter of 
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great importance, but on behalf of the International Affairs Department, I 
want to thank you for the time and energy you have given throughout the 
year in receiving trade union delegates in your own factories and home towns. 
The time and energy you put into this will reap the kind of benefits which I 
believe in the long run will make unnecessary our sending young men abroad 
in uniform. 

. . . The following letter on the subject matter of the resolution was re- 
ceived from Willard Townsend: 


To the Delegates to the Sixteenth CIO Constitutional Convention, 

Los Angeles, California: 

This is indeed a momentous time for our great Organization and for our 
beloved America. And it grieves me deeply that ill health and the firmness 
of my doctor prevent my active participation with you in your efforts to 
formulate measures to enhance the power of the labor movement and the 
greatness of America in her foreign and domestic relations. 

In principle, our country and our freedom-loving CIO have always been 
opposed to colonialism. This year, I had especially desired to come before 
you and to plead with you at this Convention to consider the fact that the 
political, economic, and military realities of the present world situation make 
it imperative that the labor movement and our government express our tra- 
ditional anti-colonialism in specific and progressive terms. We should do this 
not only to preserve the finest ideals of our political heritage, but to rally to 
our banner the millions of colonial and semi-colonial peoples who demand 
with ever growing insistence self-government and the right to share equally 
in the social and economic benefits of the modern world. Over a vast area of 
the world these peoples and our country are potential allies. 

The second problem I would urge you to consider is that of assuring 
African Negro peoples, and all genuinely Nationalist groups in Africa, that 
not only do we sympathize with them in their search for practical solutions 
to their problems, but that the labor movement, and the American people will 
assist them in every practical way to gain social, political, and economic prog- 
ress and democratic participation in government. 

I beg you to face the realities of the African situation. The Africans are 
determined to uproot the master and slave system under which they have 
been dispossessed, degraded, exploited and segregated for years. They are in 
no position to be critical of the source of whatever aid is offered to them. 
This is one reason why they need our friendship so badly. Without African 
manpower, strategic bases and mineral wealth the ultimate triumph of democ- 
racy and freedom over Communist tyranny would be most uncertain. Africa 
in the hands of the enemy would be disastrous to us and the Africans. If we 
should allow doubt, indifference, and a too solicitous regard for the colonial 
interests of our European friends to cause us to offer to Africans mere 
platitudinous expressions of sympathy, we shall surely create by our in- 
difference an Africa which will be as indifferent and hostile to us as is Asia 
today—assuming, of course, somebody has sense enough to prevent the 
slaughter in Kenya from spreading. 

It is most imperative that we act now. At the very moment we are dis- 
cussing this issue, the anti-Negro, segregationist government of former Prime 
Minister Malan in the Union of South Africa is being succeeded by that of 
Prime Minister S. G. Strydom and his extremists who are determined to 
destroy every vestige of manhood and citizenship remaining to nine million 
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Africans and colored peoples who constitute 80 percent of the South African 
population. What a farce indeed is it that we Americans regard the Union of 
South Africa as a reliable ally. 

You have before you a resolution which would enable us to take a forward 
step in the direction of cementing pro-American friendship. I hope you will 
approve the resolution and that in the period ahead of us, we will find the 
means to implement it with the greatest possible effectiveness. 

Willard S. Townsend 
International President 
United Transport Service Employees, CIO 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think that all of us will agree that we in CIO 
are sincerely desirous of trying to do everything we can to enrich our friend- 
ship with the labor movements of the world and to build more strongly our 
solidarity. We in CIO share the belief that the free labor movement of the 
world is perhaps the single most important force in the struggle for human 
freedom and peace and social justice, and we have been trying to build our 
friendship and our solidarity with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions more firmly. 

Some months back, we invited the President of the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions to address our Convention. Brother Becu was 
unable to come, and the ICFTU designated another outstanding labor leader 
of the free labor movement in the British West Indies to come here as the 
official delegate and bring greetings from the ICFTU. It is my pleasure to 
present to this Convention a fellow worker, a fellow fighter for freedom 
and for the ideals of the free labor movement of the world. He comes to 
us not only as an Executive Board Member of the ICFTU, but as the General 
Secretary, the highest officer of the Barbados Workers Union, and it is a 
great pleasure to present to you our friend, our fellow worker, Brother Frank 


L. Walcott. 


MR. F. L. WALCOTT 
General Secretary of the Barbados Workers Union, British West Indies 


Brother Reuther, Mrs. Reuther, delegates, fraternal delegates, friends: 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to attend this Sixteenth Convention of the CIO, 
and more so on behalf of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. I will regard myself as a poor substitute for the President of the 
ICFTU in taking his place today, because I represent on the ICFTU one of the 
smallest regions of the Board and it would seem a paradox that you have 
taken the smallest to represent the largest. I, however, regard this as a 
unique privilege and opportunity in my life, because it is the first opportunity 
I have had of speaking to a convention in the United States of America. I 
have on my own behalf, and sometimes on behalf of my Government, visited 
the United States of America and at times I wonder if I am a partial citizen 
of the United States because I come here so frequently. I believe this is about 
the twelfth occasion that I have visited the United States of America, and the 
second time that I have had the good fortune of being in Los Angeles, because 
I was here at the same time last year dealing with farmers in this territory. 

However, Chairman Reuther, I bring the greetings of the 53 million work- 
ers in the ICFTU to this Sixteenth Convention. I bring the greetings from 
my own area in the British West Indies, and I should say the Carribean area. 
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And I bring the greetings from my own Union with a trickle, so far as mem- 
bership, but in spirit the 10,000 members that I represent are in this freedom 
vanguard to remove all of the obstacles of oppression from workers every- 
where. 

At the outset I would like to offer my sincerest appreciation to Brother 
Reuther for his electrifying personality which has illuminated this whole Con- 
vention and which has been a source of inspiration to me. It is the second 
time I have heard him. I heard him at Stockholm and I will say that in your 
esteemed President you have one of the most consistent and sincere trade 
union leaders the world has today, and you are very fortunate indeed. That is 
not a platitudinous statement or a rhetorical statement I am making on an 
occasion when you have to be polite to your hosts, but it is a sincere state- 
ment, because in the world today, as in the Biblical injunction, many are 
called but few are chosen. And I feel that Brother Reuther is one of the few 
chosen. 

I am very pleased to see the stronger trade unions in the world beginning 
to realize the wisdom of lending a helping hand to their less fortunate brothers 
in the areas that are described as underdeveloped. I should like to express my 
own measure of appreciation of and admiration for the splendid work that 
your organization has performed in a comparatively short time. Sixteen years 
in the history of things such as a trade union movement cannot be regarded 
as a long period, but the progress and influence your organization has gained 
in the United States in this period is extraordinary and noteworthy. 

I do not believe any similar organization in any of the democratic 
countries of the world has had such a spectacular success in organizing 
the unorganized and building up a powerful trade union in so short a 
time. I do hope that under the guidance of your esteemed President, 
Brother Walter Reuther, who has succeeded a great humanitarian, Philip 
Murray, your organization will go from success to success. 

Brother Reuther, I feel it is my duty to let you know something of the 
area that I represent. It is true that this area, though having a long 
history, was somewhat unknown to many of our brothers in the United 
States of America. The reason is simple. The area is an area of coloniza- 
tion, in some cases over 300 years, small in population comparatively 
speaking, not important in industrial matters and not engaged in world 
politics. Trade unions in this area came into existence after World War II. 
Recently, however, world attention was focused on one of the territories 
in this area of British Guiana when the constitution was suspended by the 
British Government through the infiltration of Communism in that territory. 

Here at this stage I will pause to say to this Convention, do not believe 
or do not sit complacently by and believe that you are very far away from 
Latin America or from the Caribbean area and that any danger in that 
area is not a danger of yours. In my humble opinion, poverty in the Carib- 
bean area, any dislocation in the Caribbean area, any disruption in the 
Caribbean area is a challenge to your prosperity, and you have to be on the 
lookout to see that the infiltration that has taken place in British Guiana 
is not allowed to take place in any of the other Latin American countries, 
because your prosperity will be in grave danger. 

It is organizations such as yours whose aims and objectives are to 
foster and improve the standard of living for workers everywhere that we 
look to for help and guidance to solve many of our problems. We do not 
expect that all that we need can be provided by the trade unions, but we 
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are convinced that the American trade unions are influential organizations 
not only in the United States of America, but in other developed territories 
of the world, and if their influence is used in quarters that can be of 
assistance to the area, I feel sure that more assistance will be given to the 
territories that are in need of economic and territorial development. 

I am proud of the fact that the trade union movement today has reached 
a stage in world affairs that no important matter dealing with the lives of 
workers throughout the world can be discussed without consultation with 
trade union leaders. I am convinced that if there is an organization of 
people that is going to forge a pattern for peace, equality and prosperity, 
the trade union movement by its very Constitution is the organization, in 
my opinion, that is going to be the greatest instrument in this cause. The 
movement has had a hard struggle; it has faced many obstacles and set- 
backs, but because it is a movement dedicated to the improvement of human 
well-being, it has overcome all of those difficulties. Moreover, a movement 
that is in essence a spiritual movement working towards the improvement 
of the dignity of human life must of necessity succeed, despite any obstacles 
that may confront it. I am, therefore, asking all my colleagues here today 
to re-dedicate their lives towards the advancement of human beings every- 
where. 

I would like to say at this stage that the organization and the work of 
the CIO has been of tremendous influence and guidance in the area that [ 
represent. Your organization has given guidance in many ways. It has 
given positive assistance in many ways. The Steelworkers, an affiliate 
of the CIO, has done a great service to the workers in our area and has 
helped improve the conditions of living of those workers. Here and now, 
I want to offer my sincere appreciation of the unions in that area to the 
United Steelworkers of America for the assistance they have given and 
the assistance they are now giving in building a strong and stable trade 
union there. 

I would like to tell you briefly that prior to the Second World War, trade 
unions were unknown in that area. Exploitation was at its highest, and 
today in every territory in the Caribbean you have a stabilized trade union 
movement and they have to a large extent improved the standard of living 
for many of the workers in that area. But I would like to say that we 
cannot sit back on the improvements we have achieved in the past, and that 
is why I look upon the CIO as one of the instruments of good to help us 
in this struggle. 

Considerable progress has been made in the intervening years but, as you 
know, where there is poverty, there is the hunting ground for the dema- 
gogue, the unscrupulous, and any ideology that pretends that it is going to 
give relief. That is our problem today. 

It is an area where there is a lot of unemployment, where there is a lot 
of under-employment. The basic industry in that area is sugar and, as many 
of you know, agricultural workers are the most difficult workers to organize 
throughout any part of the world, whether it is in the United States of 
America, whether it is in Europe, Asia, or any other part of the world—the 
agricultural worker is the most difficult worker to organize. That is the 
difficulty we have to face in organizing a section of workers who at times 
may have lost, you believe, even faith in human beings because sometimes 
the ravages of nature, such as pests and pestilence, sometimes weigh so 
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heavily on them that they believe they should have no faith in human beings. 
That is the background we have to work against. 

I am very pleased to recall a speech of your esteemed President, and that 
speech in my opinion, crystallizes the view that I hold dearly and the view 
that I feel that can make our trade union organizations throughout the 
world a movement for the improvement of mankind everywhere. It was at 
the Ninth Convention of the National Maritime Union on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1953, and the President said, “We in the CIO have said many times, 
because we believe that we in the labor movement cannot solve our prob- 
lems in an economic or social vacuum, that we can solve our problems and 
we can make progress toward a better life and a better world only as we 
perfect our ability to work with men of good will from all walks of life in 
meeting the complex problems that we all face in our nation and in the 
world community.” 

My friends, these are words that possess the moral to face the challenge 
I have indicated. Your country, the United States of America, today is the 
greatest world power in this destructive world of ours. In the trade union 
movement in the United States today, there is an opportunity, there is a 
challenge that faces this movement that never faced any labor movement 
in the past. 

For obvious reasons, at no time in the world, no world power ever had 
within itself the nucleus of a labor movement that you possess today to help 
guide the nations along the part of improvement for the betterment of man- 
kind. So, therefore, your Convention, the workers of the United States of 
America, are in this unique position of being able to guide and direct the 
destinies not only of the workers in this country but of the workers and 
mankind generally in all parts of the world. 

Let me at this Yuletide season, Brother Reuther, extend the season’s 
greetings to you, your dear wife, and all of the delegates and fraternal dele- 
gates at this convention. Let me express my sincere appreciation for the 
warm hospitality and the kindnesses that have been showered on me for the 
six days I have been a guest of yours, and to say that I shall always treasure 
and cherish these six days that I spent at your convention. 

Let me wish everyone prosperity in the New Year, and let the maxim for 
this season be our guide—peace, goodwill towards all men. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Walcott, for your words 
of greetings, friendship and solidarity. I ask you to take back to your fellow 
workers our very best wishes also for this coming season. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate John Yancey. 


DELEGATE YANCEY: Mr. President, fellow delegates: It is somewhat 
anti-climactic that I should come to you after this splendid address of Brother 
Walcott. But, it is very important that we have certain phases of this reso- 
lution further developed. The resolution of itself is an omnibus resolution 
and because of that fact, we cannot give full attention to all of the facts. 

I want to preface my discussion with the usual trite phrase that this is 
an important resolution. I say that is a trite phrase because all of these 
resolutions are important resolutions. They are important because they 
form the framework of policy of CIO. They are important because it is out 
of these resolutions that the animation of CIO becomes a fact. 

But they are more than that. They are our dedication to human welfare. 
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And in that dedication, we cannot include only our own people within our 
own borders—we must extend it beyond. 


I want to talk to you for a very brief moment about the section of this 
resolution dealing with the Continent of Africa; that Dark Continent, so- 
called. And the simple fact that it is called a Dark Continent throws 
around it an air of mystery—an air of mystery which has become in imagi- 
native minds all kinds of dire and mysterious things. Such things as evil 
signs, rituals, some of them even thought that behind every bush lurks a native 
with a spear, or in every bush there is a lion waiting to leap upon you. All 
of these things have come to be Africa as we know it through television, 
through radio and through the written word. However, that is not the real 
Africa today. That is not the progressive Africa of today. The peoples of 
Africa of today are people as we are with the same thoughts, aspirations 
and ambitions, and not buffoons, a characterization of them that has been 
so often used. 


I want to tell you a brief story about ex-President Teddy Roosevelt, who 
you all remember was a great game hunter. He set out on a lion hunt in 
Africa carrying all of his porters and safaris and he had his beaters to beat 
the lions into the bush. And after getting the lions surrounded he said to 
one of the natives, “Go in and drive him out.” The native used a native ex- 
pression and he said, “Boogie Woogie.” Well, the President thought that 
perhaps he had misunderstood the man and so he said to him again, “Go in 
and drive out the lion.” The native still replied, “Boogie Woogie.” So, then, 
turning to an interpreter the President said, “What does he mean?” The 
literal interpretation of that cannot be given to this kind of an audience, but 
in substance it meant “You go in and do it yourself.” 


So, it is quite apparent that those people are not quite so dumb. We have 
a literal Africa today that is clearly understood when we know that Africa 
and many of its countries were a civilized section of the world when the rest 
of the world was primitive. We have in Africa the countries of Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Liberia, Libia, and Tunisia, and yet most of us only recall the Union of 
South Africa. We have Africa producing for the world today 98 percent of its 
industrial diamonds; 20 percent of the copper; 20 percent of the tin; 25 per- 
cent of the manganese; 80 percent of cobalt; and many other things that 
we need today in the development of our various products. 


I would like to point out in conclusion to you that America has dedicated 
itself as the champion of the democracies of the world. It has become the 
champion of peace. We cannot fail in that dedication. We must know that 
our brothers in other parts of the world cannot understand our championship 
of that cause and at the same time our full and complete acceptance of colo- 
nialism. Colonialism carries a degree of degradation and that is what they 
know and only know. And if we are to carry out the cause to which we have 
dedicated ourselves, if we are really to become the champions of peace, then 
it behooves us to do as this resolution says and that is to condemn colonialism 
wherever it may exist. Slavery is no longer in the world and should not be, 
and America has the job of aiding in its elimination. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Yancey. 
Are you ready for the vote on the resolution on international affairs? 


. .. The question was called for. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: All in favor of adopting the resolution will 
signify by saying aye; in opposition, no. 
The resolution is adopted by unanimous action of the convention. 


SONGS BY VERNON SANDUSKY 


We are about to get into our special order of business this morning, but 
before I turn the chair over to the distinguished President of the Textile 
Workers Union and the Senior Vice President of the CIO, Brother Emil Rieve, 
I want to present a brother from Kansas, Brother Jim Yount, Secretary of 
the Kansas State Industrial Union Council, who has a young friend he wants 
to present briefly, and then Brother Rieve will take over the chair. 


DELEGATE YOUNT, Kansas State Industrial Union Council: Mr. Presi- 
dent, distinguished guests, officers and delegates: Each year the Kansas State 
Industrial Union Council conducts a state-wide talent contest as a part of our 
public relations program. It is open to anyone with talent. The winner 
receives a ten-day all-expense trip to California, visits the movie lots in Holly- 
wood and receives television and radio auditions. This year the winner is a 
farm lad from Mount Valley, Kansas. His family are members of the Farmers 
Union. He is sponsored by District 8, Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. He 
has been quite an ambassador of good will for CIO since our contest. He has 
made four television appearances in Canada and several other public appear- 
ances, and he most certainly has had a good time in California visiting the 
. movie lots, having his picture taken with movie stars and making several 
public appearances. He is looking forward to this appearance before you this 
morning. He has a slight cold, but I am sure he will get his tonsils warmed 
up and he will do a good job for you. Let’s give him a good, old, warm CIO 
welcome. 

While Vernon is getting ready to go I might say that we want to dedicate 
this number to the farmers, ex-farmers, and would-be farmers of our organi- 
zation, which I am sure we have a lot of. 

. .. Vernon Sandusky sang “Country Boy” and “You’d Jest Better Not Do 
That.” 

(Vice President Rieve in the chair.) 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Thank you very much for your entertainment, 
Vernon, and we wish you success in your endeavors. 

The Chair will entertain a motion before we go into the special order of 
business to discharge the Resolutions Committee, since they have finished 
their labors. Do I hear such a motion? 

A motion to discharge the Committee with the thanks of the convention 
was unanimously adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: It becomes my pleasure to preside at this time 
during the election of officers and I now declare nominations open for the 
Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. 
I call on the Secretary-Treasurer of the United Automobile Workers Union, 
Emil Mazey, who has a nomination to make. 


DELEGATE MAZEY, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman, brothers and 
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sisters, I am privileged to nominate a man for the Presidency of CIO who has, 
by his deeds and accomplishments, demonstrated the ability, the capacity, the 
integrity and the inspiring leadership needed to direct a dynamic and progres- 
sive labor movement. 

The man I am about to nominate is an able organizer. He is a most 
effective and articulate spokesman for labor at the bargaining table, before 
Congressional Committees and in public forums. He believes in the demo- 
cratic way of life and constantly works to perfect and improve the demo- 
cratic processes in our country, in the interests of all of the people. He 
believes in international cooperation and fully recognizes that people cannot 
be free and secure anywhere in the world unless they are free and secure 
everywhere in the world. 

He is a tireless, energetic and unselfish crusader for the rights of man. It 
is not necessary for me to review his brilliant record and accomplishments. 
It is known to us all. I am happy and proud to place before this convention 
the name of our fellow worker and friend for the Presidency of CIO, Walter 
P. Reuther. 

. . . Applause. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Walter Philip Reuther has been nominated 
for the Presidency of CIO for the coming year. Any other nominations? If 
there are no other nominations, the Chair recognizes a motion duly made and 
seconded, that the nominations be closed. 

All those in favor say aye. Contrary, no. The ayes have it, and it is so 
ordered. 

The Chair will entertain a motion that the Secretary-Treasurer be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot of this convention for the election of 
Walter Philip Reuther as President. 

... Such a motion was unanimously adopted. 


SECRETARY CAREY: In accordance with the unanimous acclaim of this 
convention, the Secretary-Treasurer casts the unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion for Walter P. Reuther for President of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations for the ensuing term. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: And I therefore declare Walter Reuther duly 
elected to that office. 

Nominations are now open for the position of Executive Vice President, 
and the Chair will call on the President of the United Steelworkers of 
America, David J. McDonald. 


DELEGATE DAVID J. McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates: If you ever walked up the deep gulch of Scotts Run, 
West Virginia, in the mid-twenties, when the local unions of the United Mine 
Workers of America were saved from being driven into obscurity; if you were 
ever up around Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or Lackawanna, New York, in the 
early forties, and you saw a giant passing out leaflets and making speeches; 
or if you were ever down at Weirton, West Virginia, when the cops were 
beating men over the heads in their attempts to hand out leaflets urging 
people to join the United Steelworkers of America; or, if you ever were down 
in the Carolinas and you saw a man standing on the rear of a truck talking 
to textile workers urging them to join the union, if you were there, then you 
certainly saw my candidate. And my candidate is my friend. He is a mem- 
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ber of the United Steelworkers of America. I am extremely proud of him. 
My candidate for Executive Vice President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is John V. Riffe. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: John V. Riffe is nominated for Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the CIO for the ensuing year. Any other nominations? 

. . . There were no further nominations, and upon motion, duly seconded 
and unanimously carried, nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve instructed Secretary Carey to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention for John V. Riffe as Executive Vice President. 

Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the Chairman 
and cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for John V. Riffe as Execu- 
tive Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected for the 
ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair will declare the nominations open for the 
Secretary-Treasurership of the CIO, and I call on the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers International Union, Al Hartnett. 


DELEGATE HARTNETT, Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Union: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates: Just twenty-one years ago this month, in De- 
cember of 1933, a young man only 22 years old was elected to head the first 
national union of electrical workers in the United States. That marked the 
beginning of an illustrious and brilliant career of a trade union leader. There 
have been many high marks during that career. Perhaps the highest of all 
of his marks of distinction was reached just about five years ago when to him 
was entrusted the responsibility of launching on behalf of CIO a trade union 
in the electrical, radio and machine industry worthy of carrying the CIO 
name and free from the taint of communism and communist domination. 
Because of his inspirational leadership, that organization, the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, sits in this convention 
today representing 400,000 members in the electrical, radio and machine 
industry. 

If no other single deed made his worth to the CIO prominent and memora- 
ble, this would be sufficient. There are, however, the many other services 
that he has rendered on behalf of humanity. The answer to the call of pro- 
jecting for CIO a civil rights program, the work he has done in international 
affairs just last month, November 18th, this leader celebrated his 16th anni- 
versary as a national officer of the CIO, a record unique in our 16-year 
history. Today, known both nationally and internationally as one of the 
great labor leaders of our time, he continues to serve the labor movement 
and the American people in his own incomparable way. I am personally 
proud to present to this 16th CIO convention for nomination to his 17th term 
as Secretary-Treasurer, James B. Carey. 

. . . There were no further nominations and upon motion, duly seconded, 
and unanimously carried, the nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve cast the unanimous ballot of the Convention for James 
B. Carey as Secretary-Treasurer for the ensuing year, and the Chair declared 
him duly elected. 

... Vice President Joseph A. Beirne in the chair. 


VICE PRESIDENT BEIRNE: Nominations are open now for the offices of 
vice presidents. The Chair recognizes for the purpose of placing a name for 
nomination, William Pollock, of the Textile Workers Union of America. 
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DELEGATE POLLOCK: Mr. Chairman and delegates: I am really grateful 
for the honor and privilege of placing in nomination the name of the Senior 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Continuously for 
19 years without interruption, he has faithfully devoted his time and energy 
to assisting in making the CIO the organization that has won the respect 
of all liberal thinking citizens and organizations in the world. As President 
of our union, the Textile Workers Union of America, he has directed its 
activities until it has become the most powerful and militant Textile Union in 
the history of these United States. I know if re-elected as the Vice President 
of the CIO, along with the General Officers of other Unions, we can expect 
equally great things from him in the coming year. I therefore want to place 
in nomination the name of the President of our Union, Emil Rieve. 

. .. A motion was made and seconded that nominations be closed. 

The motion carried unanimously, and Chairman Beirne instructed the 
Secretary-Treasurer to cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Emil 
Rieve as First Vice President. 

. . . Secretary Carey complied with the instructions of the Chairman and 
cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Emil Rieve as First Vice 
President, and Chairman Beirne declared him duly elected as such for the 
ensuing term. 

... Vice President Rieve in the chair. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Thank you. We have eight other Vice Presi- 
dents to nominate. I call upon the Secretary-Treasurer of the NMU, M. 
Hedley Stone, to make a nomination. 


DELEGATE STONE, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates: I have the honor of placing in nomination a qualified man who has 
served on the team of Vice Presidents of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the past 15 years. His regular assignment has been President of an 
organization which you probably all heard about, an organization that had its 
origin and inspiration from the good work that the CIO started in the 
early 30’s. 

I have been asked not to enumerate all of his accomplishments and 
the assistance that this great man has given in bringing and helping to bring 
about the great gains that the labor movement has made. So without further 
ado, I am proud to present in nomination the President of the National Mari- 
time Union, Joseph Curran. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Joseph Curran has been nominated. 

If there is no objection, the Chair will instruct the Secretary-Treasurer 
to cast the unanimous ballot for Joseph Curran’s election as Vice President 
of the CIO. 

. . . Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of Chair- 
man Rieve and cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Joseph 
Curran as Vice President for the ensuing term, and Chairman Rieve declared 


him duly elected. 

VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: The Chair will call upon the Executive 
Vice President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Hyman 
Blumberg, to make a nomination. 

DELEGATE BLUMBERG, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America have been fortunate in developing 
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a number of able people for the labor movement of this country. You saw 
them around at the beginning of CIO. You saw them at the steel mills, 
you saw them in front of the auto plants and saw them in textile. I present 
to this convention for Vice President of the CIO one of our ablest and best, 
Frank Rosenblum. 


VICE PRESIDENT RIEVE: Frank Rosenblum has been nominated. 
If there is no objection, the Chair will instruct the Secretary-Treasurer to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Frank Rosenblum as Vice 
President. 

. Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the 
Chairman and cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Frank Rosen- 
blum as Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected for 
the ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair recognizes the Vice President of the 
Rubber Workers Union, Joseph Childs, to make a nomination. 


DELEGATE CHILDS, Rubber Workers: Fellow delegates, it is my privi- 
lege to place in nomination a man who has served our organization since its 
very inception. This man’s integrity, his wisdom and his maturity have 
contributed a very substantial amount towards the progress of our organi- 
zation. His contribution to CIO has been a very substantial one as well. 
I am again privileged to place in nomination the President of our organiza- 
tion, Leland S. Buckmaster, as Vice President of the CIO. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Leland S. Buckmaster is nominated for Vice Presi- 
fent of the CIO for the ensuing year. Any other nominations? 

. .. There were no further nominations, and upon motion, duly seconded 
and unanimously carried, nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve instructed Secretary-Treasurer Carey to cast the unan- 
imous ballot of the convention for Leland S. Buckmaster as Vice President. 

. Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the 

Chairman and cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Leland S. 
Buckmaster as Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected 
for the ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair will call upon the Vice President of the 
Oil Workers International Union, Delegate Schafer, to make a nomination. 


DELEGATE SCHAFER, Oil Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the 
name of the individual I would like to place before you is the name of one 
who has served longer as President of the Oil Workers International Union 
than anyone in the history of our Union. He has served with distinction as 
Vice President of this organization for the past seven years. It is therefore 
my pleasure and privilege to submit the name of O. A. Knight, President of 
the Oil Workers International Union, to serve you as Vice President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: O. A. Knight has been nominated for Vice President 
of the CIO. Are there any other nominations? 

. .. There were no further nominations, and upon motion, duly seconded 
and unanimously carried, nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve instructed Secretary-Treasurer Carey to cast the unan- 
imous ballot of the Convention for O. A. Knight as Vice President. 
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. Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the 
Chairman and cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for O. A. Knight 
as Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected for the 


ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair will recognize the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Communications Workers Union, Brother Werkau. 


DELEGATE WERKAU, Communications Workers: Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed a pleasure to be able to place in nomination the name of a man who 
has demonstrated ability and knowledge of what it takes to make a union 
tick, and a real knowledge of human beings. I present the name of Joseph 
A. Beirne for Vice President. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The name of Joseph A. Beirne has been placed in 
nomination. Any other nominations? 

. . . There were no further nominations, and upon motion, duly seconded 
and unanimously ¢arried, nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve instructed Secretary-Treasurer Carey to cast the unan- 
imous ballot of the convention for Joseph A. Beirne as Vice President. 

. . . Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the 
Chairman and cast the unanimous ballot of the Convention for Joseph A. 
Beirne as Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected for 


the ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair is recognizing Gustav Faber, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Transport Workers, Union of America, to make a nomination. 


DELEGATE FABER, Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
very urgent trade union business made it necessary for the man I am going 
to nominate for the Vice Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions to return to Philadelphia and New York, where we have serious prob- 
lems confronting us. It gives me great pleasure to nominate a man with whom 
I have been associated for 20 years, and he has brought the conditions that 
we enjoy today for all transit labor in the United States. He has been out- 
standing in achieving those conditions that took us from slavery to the condi- 
tion of free trade unionists who can raise their heads and be free men in a 
free nation. 

It gives me great pleasure to nominate for the Vice Presidency of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations my good friend for more than 20 years 
and the President of the Transport Workers Union, Michael J. Quill. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Michael J. Quill has been nominated. Are there 
further nominations? 

. . . There were no further nominations, and upon motion, duly seconded 
and unanimously carried, nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve instructed Secretary-Treasurer Carey to cast the unan- 
imous ballot of the Convention for Michael J. Quill as Vice President. 

. . . Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the 
Chairman and cast the unanimous ballot of the Convention for Michael J. 
Quill as Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected for 
the ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair now will recognize the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the United Steelworkers of America, I. W. Abel. 
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DELEGATE ABEL, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, it 
has been said many times during the course of this Convention that it is 
fitting and proper that it be held in the city of Los Angeles. Many references 
have been made during the Convention to the fact that we are meeting here. 

It gives me pleasure this morning not only to present the name of a 
candidate for Vice President of CIO, but it gives me additional pleasure to 
present the name of our Vice President, James G. Thimmes, a resident and a 
native of California, for that position. It is with quite a bit of pride that we 
in the Steelworkers Union present to this convention the name of our Vice 
President and a native of sunny California, Brother James G. Thimmes, for 
re-election. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: James G. Thimmes has been nominated. Are there 
further nominations ? 

. .. There were no further nominations, and upon motion, duly seconded 
and unanimously carried, nominations were closed. 

Chairman Rieve instructed Secretary-Treasurer Carey to cast the unan- 
imous ballot of the Convention for James G. Thimmes as Vice President. 

. Secretary-Treasurer Carey complied with the instructions of the 
Chairman and cast the unanimous ballot of the Convention for James G. 
Thimmes as Vice President, and Chairman Rieve declared him duly elected 
for the ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Are there any further nominations for the offices 
of Vice President? Hearing none, the Cnair will entertain a motion to close 


nomination for Vice Presidents. 
. .. A motion was made, duly seconded and unanimous!y carried to close 


nominations for Vice Presidents. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The officers have been elected, the Vice Presidents 
have been elected, and I now with great pleasure turn over the chair to our 
President, Walter Philip Reuther. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Rieve, delegates and friends: I want 
to thank you most sincerely for having once again bestowed upon me the 
honor of the Presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and I 
pray that in the days ahead I shall be worthy of your trust and your confi- 
dence. I piedge to you that in the period ahead I shall give the CIO the best 
that I have and that I shall continue to build teamwork in the leadership of 
CIO and solidarity in our ranks, so that together with free people everywhere 
we can go forward in search for peace and freedom and social justice and 
human dignity. 

I thank you sincerely. May God bless all of you on your return home, and 
I wish all of you the best for the New Year that lies ahead. 


Now, it is my privilege to call upon the Secretary-Treasurer to read the 
roll of CIO affiliated unions for the purpose of facilitating the placing in 
nomination of candidates as members of the CIO Executive Board. Brother 


Carey. 
... The following nominations were made: 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Emil Mazey—United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America. 
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Ernest Hebert—Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America. 

Karl Feller—International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers. 

George Maher—National Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians. 

Jacob Potofsky—Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

John J. Moran—Communications Workers of America. 

Harry Block—International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 

Morris Pizer—United Furniture Workers of America. 

Elwood Swisher—United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America. 

Burl W. Phares—United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America. 

Anthony J. Federoff—Government and Civic Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

Kenneth W. O’Dell—Insurance Workers of America. 

John Blackburn—Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 

Herbert L. Daggett—National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 

John Grogan—Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America. 

M. Hedley Stone—National Maritime Union of America. 

Matthew Smith—Mechanics Educational Society of America. 

Joseph Collis—American Newspaper Guild. 

T. M. McCormick—Oil Workers International Union. 

Ralph Helstein—United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

Harry Sayre—United Paperworkers of America. 

William Steinberg—American Radio Association. 

Max Greenberg—Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 

Joseph W. Childs—United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America. 

Russell Taylor—United Shoe Workers of America. 

David J. McDonald—-United Steelworkers of America. 

Sam H. Scott—United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America. 

William Pollock—Textile Workers Union of America. 

Willard S. Townsend—United Transport Service Employees. 

Gustav Faber—Transport Workers Union of America. 

Joseph A. Fisher—Utility Workers Union of America. 

A. F. Hartung—International Woodworkers of America. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, that completes the roll. I move 
that the unanimous ballot be cast for the members of the Executive Board 
for the ensuing term. 

. . . The motion was seconded and unanimously carried, and Secretary 
Carey cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for the list of Executive 
Board Members as nominated, and President Reuther declared them duly 


elected for the ensuing term. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: While we have been holding our CIO Conven- 
tion the CIO Women’s Auxiliary has been holding its convention, and at this 
time I am privileged to present the President of the CIO Women’s Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Lillian Sherwood. 

. .. Mrs. Lillian Sherwood, President of the National CIO Women’s Aux- 
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iliaries, presented the Executive Officers and Vice Presidents of the Aux- 
iliaries. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: In behalf of the delegates from our convention, 
I would like to extend our heartiest congratulations to all of the officers of 
the Women’s Auxiliary and to wish them the best of luck in their work ahead. 

The CIO in the past has not had a practice of installing newly elected 

_ Officers, but we have felt that since we were being requested to install the 

officers of the Women’s Auxiliary, we may as well combine the ceremony and 
install the newly elected officers of CIO and the Auxiliary. 

I am going to ask Arthur Goldberg to assume the responsibility for con- 
ducting the installation ceremony. 


GENERAL COUNSEL GOLDBERG: Mr. President, I appreciate very 
much the honor that you have given me to install the officers of both the 
National CIO and the Auxiliary. I suppose the reason that you have done 
this is because I have said several times at this Convention, in reference to 
our Ethical Practices Committee and the Philip Murray Memorial Founda- 
tion, that we are doing unprecedented things, and therefore this is a new 
precedent and maybe you think it is appropriate that I, a lawyer charged 
with maintaining precedents, establish a few. 

. . . At this time General Counsel Goldberg installed the newly elected 
officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the National CIO 
Women’s Auxiliary. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY CAREY: We are arriving at the twilight of a glorious con- 
vention. 

We could not close without giving recognition to our community that we 
meet in and that has treated us so well. It is unusual to arrive for a labor 
convention and find the main streets displaying banners of welcome as they 
did in the City of Los Angeles. 

We have a resolution which is directed to President Walter Reuther, as 
follows: 

THANKS FROM THE PRESS 

To President Walter P. Reuther, CIO Convention, Statler Hotel, Los 
Angeles: 

As this convention closes, we of the working press covering its widely 
ramified activities, wish to express to you and the delegates of this conven- 
tion the deep sense of obligation we all have for the magnificent cooperation 
and responsive character of the director and members of the public relations 
staff of the CIO. There is always a great deal of talk about public relations 
and its importance to the labor movement. You have in Director Henry 
Fleisher and his associates a combination of competence and kindliness that 
gives practical meaning to your hopes in the field of public understanding. 

We would like to mention, in addition to Mr. Fleisher, the others on his 
staff who have helped us above and beyond the call of duty, at all hours, 
convenient and inconvenient: Al Zack, Gene Kelley, Gerry Love, Bill Millis, 
Fred Ross, Miss Hollace Ransdell, and, of course, the beautiful as well as 
efficient part of the staff: Mary Petock, Hilda Julbe and Dixie Pennoyer. We 
tip our hats to them all. 
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Jan Lorenc, Radio Free Europe 

John Herling, Editors Syndicate & Labor Letter 
Abe Raskin, New York Times 

Norman Walker, Associated Press 
Edward Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Howard Norton, Baltimore Sun 

Edward H. Donnel, Jr., B.N.A. 

Harry Lang, Jewish Daily Forward 
Jerry Maher, Los Angeles Mirror 
Buddy Craig, Los Angeles Times 

Harry Bernstein, Los Angeles Examiner 
Ed Townsend, Business Week 

George Morris, Daily Worker 

John Kykyri, Daily Peoples World 

John Pomfret, Milwaukee Journal 
Steve Galpin, Wall Street Journal 

Ron Burton, United Press 

Mort Singer, Kiplinger 

Robert Perrin, Detroit Free Press 
Ethel L. Payne, Chicago Defender 
Frank Kane, Toledo Blade 

Helen Howard, Fortune Magazine 
Archie Robinson, U. S. News & World Report 
Pat McNenly, Toronto Star 

Fred H. Weigel, Herald Express 


THANKS TO PRESS, CIO STAFF AND OTHERS 





SECRETARY CAREY: On behalf of the officers and delegates, I would 
like the record to show a few words of praise for the various media of com- 
munication that have presented our story of this Convention to the nation 
and to the world. Of course, Los Angeles has provided us with a splendid 
opportunity. The local newspapers, the local television programs and radio 
stations have given us accurate and splendid coverage. We have seen a 
consistently high level of presentation of the facts honestly and fairly. The 
television and radio stations have been generous, as have been the newspapers 
in this area. We want to thank them and thank the members of the press for 
the way they have cooperated with us in handling this important Convention. 

To the members of the staff of CIO, may I express my heartfelt thanks 
for the manner in which they have cooperated in the important work that 
goes on to make a convention like this possible. And, to the delegates and 
others, especially the guests from abroad, we have appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of receiving you and we hope you will go back and present your views 
of this CIO. 

The Executive Board of CIO will meet promptly at 2:00 p. m. this after- 
noon in the Sierra Room. The Executive Committee of the CIO will meet at 
12:30 in the Mission Room on this floor of the hotel. Thank you. 


It is my great pleasure to move that this Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourn sine die. 
... The motion was supported. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the motion. Before I put the 
motion I want to say, in behalf of the officers of CIO, that we wish you all a 


safe and pleasant journey home. 

. . . The motion to adjourn was adopted, and at 12:20 p. m. Friday, De- 
cember 10, 1954, the Sixteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations was adjourned sine die. 
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